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PREFACE. 



A Pbepacb is a pleasant thing to write, whatever it may be to read, and the 
äuthor of this story ventures, as on f ormer occasions, to say a f ew words which, 
though they introduce his book, have something of retrospection. 

To those who have accepted the tale in its monthly installments it is due to 
say that it was originally intended to occupy f ourteen numbers only, but that 
the author did not hesitate between the alternatives of excluding from his pict- 
ure some f eatures which he thought desirable, and of venturing on a small ex- 
tension of his canvas. 

During the progress of the story the author has been favored with a great 
number of private Communications, f or the most part anonymous, in ref erence 
to various portions of the work. A few of ihe letters have been couched in a 
language which precludes them from any kind of notice, but these amenities of 
criticism have been repaid tenfold by inf ormation to the effegt that the author 
has given much gratification to a number of persons whom he is happy to have 
pleased. These two acknowledgments it would hardly have been necessary to 
make, as they do but ref er to the ordinary incidents of periodical authorcraft. 
But he would add a word to some private critics of a different kind. 

Exception has been taken to the introduction of certain incidents and char- 
acters, to which he will not directly point, and he has, also been accused of un- 
ffiendliness to what is not improperly called the religious world. 

In the exercise of Üiat judgment which must be permitted even to an author 
— ^that person whom, in common with the painter, every intellect deems itself 
qualified and authorized to teach — ^he selected a series of incidents which could 
not be brought about by the agency of the virtuous. The greatest of our sat- 
irists has said that it would be unadvisable, in England, to give a truthful ac- 
count of the lif e of a young Englishman. The writer has not sought to do in 
any fullness that which Thackeray has asserted should not be done, but both in 
regard to the young Englishman whose marriage is the tuming-point of the 
story, and to many of the subordinate personages, he has eschewed the mockery 
of escaping into generalities which mean nothing to those who are unacquaint- 
ed with evil, and which are laughed at by those who are less fortunate. There 
are several bad persons in this story, but though the author disclaims any idea 
of composing a book on the principle of virtue being rewarded and vice pun- 
ished, it will be seen that departure from morality has conducted each person 
in his or her degree to the end which — ^in the absence of repentance and refor- 
mation— it is* orthodox to prepare for the evil-doer. In no case has the author 
defended tlje vicious, or committed the more dangerous and despicable offense 
of encouraging vice by portraying it as successful. He is not quite sure indeed 
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whether he ought not to take still higher ground, and to claim praise for having 
relied, in these passionate days, upon interest not arising f rom a breach of the 
commandments which refer to conjugal relations. 

In the matter of the second animadversion he has received letters of a kind 
which entitte the writers to respectful consideratioh, but he will only say that 
they have been written for the most part without sufficient attention to the en- 
tire bearing of the work, and, notably, without regard to the character in which 
is embodied the best form of religion which the author can typify. 

To these *^ notices to correspondents," which will probably not appear in any 
subsequent edition of the work, the author will only add that if he makes no 
formal acknowledgment of the continuous kindness which his serial has re- 
ceived fropi his fellow-craftsman of the critics^ press, it is not that he is not as 
sensible as ever of that kindness, but because he is so constantly working among 
them, and answering and being answered by them from other platforms, that 
the dropping into conventional phrase here would seem to place him among 
those social felons who rise at a feast and must be allowed to say a few words 
for which their hearers wish them in Tophet. 

His other friends, the public, have given this book 60 warm a welcome, that 
it would be ungrateful not to acknowledge the f act, or ngt to regard it as an in- 
vitation. 

Kent TteRRACE, Regent' 8 Fabk, 
Christmas, 1867. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANDBEW BAKTON. 

On the Holborn side of the great legal qnad- 
rilateral wbich adjoins the gardens dear to ns 
from memories of dear old Sir Boger de Cover- 
ley, is a smaller Square, three sides of which are 
composed of houses let in sets of Chambers, 
chiefly to lawyers, the foorth and northem side 
being occupied by the hall and other buildings 
belonging to the Inn. This Square is a quiet 
little bay lying close to one of the great, roar- 
ing, rushing rivers of London life, and would be 
olmost noiseless but that human yessels in qnest 
of legal pilots me constantly*putting in through 
the narrow Channel that leads into the bnsy 
rirer. Separated from the Inn by a squalid and 
dirty lane on the east lies in festering wretch- 
edness and wickedness one of the worst districts 
of the metropolis, while on the west an inter- 
mixtnre of old-fashioned and decorous streets, 
and a few of exceeding uncleanliness and poy- 
erty, interpose between the Inn and the regions 
of civilization. Such landmarks may not now 
be useless to the reader whose London is in the 
Court Directory, and some years later may be 
conrenient to an adventurer who shall leaye the 
railways of the dil^, and explore the districts 
ivhence traffic shall have departed, on the invi- 
tation of steam or of its successor. 

One hot aftemoon in early August, when the 
minds of the legal gentlemen of the Inn were 
excited, if not softened, by the approach of their 
holidaiys, a small crowd had hastily gathered 
round the doorwav of one of the houses in the 
Square. 

A workman, apparently a tiler, had. fallen 
from the parapet of the honse, and lay upon the 
stone pavement. 

The fire or six persons who were in the square 
at the moment hurried up, and from the house 
itself, and from Chambers where those near the 
Windows had observed either the accident or the 
rush to the spot, came solicitors, Clerks of yari- 
ous grades, boys, clients, and stragglers. 

Those who were nearest turned away, shock- 
cd and pale, and pnshed out of the little crowd, 
while others took their places. No one, how- 
oyer, cared to touch the man. 

He did not moye a limb. He had fallen in 
a heap, and some grizzled hair under an old 
blne cap and the brown skin at the back of his 
neck were all that could be seen of his head. 
One arm was under him, the other, thrust out 
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as if he had sought to break the fearfnl fall, lay 
straight on. the flag. 

A white-aproned porter forced his way through 
the throng, tonching his hat, even at that mo- 
ment, to two or three gentlemen past whom he 
pressed. 

**It*s Andrew Barton," he said, after a mo- 
ment's look at the poor fellow. *' But I don*t 
know what call he had to be here," added the 
porter. " He had a job at the comer, I know." 

<<Neyer mind that now, Parker," said one 
of the gentlemen. ''Get the police and a 
stretcher, and haye him moyed to the hospital." 

'^One might do more härm than good by 
tonching him," said a quiet, elderly clerk, not 
quite easy at doing nothing, and yet yeiy will- 
ing to haye an excuse for ayoiding the ghastly 
sight which must be presented by tuming the 
man round. 

'^There's not much härm to be done after a 
fall of four stories," said a yery well-dressed 
young gentleman who was senring his articles ; 
"butwe'llsee." 

Mr. Farquhar piquedhimself npon his nerye, 
and liked, or said he liked, to be taken by med- 
ical students to see Operations. He adyanced 
to moye the man, and there was a Sensation in 
the crowd, some of the foremost hastily dnwing 
backward.' 

The young lawyer had his band on the side 
of tlvs fallen man, when there was a cry : 

'* Stop, stop, better let the doctor do it !" 

Perhaps not altogether displeased, Mr. Far- 
quhar drew back, and made way for the person 
thus described, who had been fetched from a 
neighboring street. 

He was a middle-aged man, somewhat too 
stout for his height, but rather handsome, and 
with features which would haye been pleasing but 
for their discouraged and discontented expres- 
sion. His füll brown whiskers and beard cnrled 
well, and his blue-gray eyes were good, but 
lacked brightness. Carelessly dressed, and wear- 
ing an intolerably non-professional cap, he jerk- 
ed himself at the work to which he was called 
instead of approaching it with the calm but rap- 
id moyement which marks the practiced healer 
of men. 

"Here he is, Mr. Dudley," said the porter 
who had mentioned the name of the unfortu- 
nate man. 

" I can see that," said Mr. Dudley, rudely. 
"Am I to come any nearer?" he added, stop- 
ping in his walk. 
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Ample room was made roand him, and no- 
body seemed to see the necessity for bis thus in- 
stantly proceeding to make himself disagreea- 
ble; bat bis doing so did not.diminish bim in 
tbe eyes of many of tbe crowd. He tben c|pi- 
descended to advance to tbe body, and to kneel 
on one knee tbat be might examine it tbe bet- 
ter. Tben tbe by-standers closed round bim 
at tbeir peril. 

" Is tbere life ?" a vbice ventured to inquire. 

Mr. Dudley looked up witb enough rage in 
bis face to imply tbat be could bave saved tbe 
victim but for tbe wicked interference and in- 
terruption. 

" Who asks?" be said, savagely. 

It was tbe elderly clerk wbo bad spoken, but 
for a moment be was actually deterred from 
acknowledging it. But Mr. Dudley glared round 
for bis answer, and tbe elderly clerk plucked up 
bis spirit, and was about to speak. 

"Isita fatal case?" 

Tbe words were given in no bumble tone tbis 
time, and Mr. Dudley instantly recognized two 
facts — first, tbat a new Speaker was present; 
and secondly, tbat be beard a voice wbose owner 
bad confronted bim, by no means to bis comfort, 
at a certain criminal trial some montbs pre- 
viously. Tbe great advocate, Sergeant Pen- 
guin, bad joined tbe crowd, and bad saved tbe 
elderly clerk from tbe storm tbat would bave 
descended on bim wben Mr. Dudley, quitting bis 
examination, arose to bis feet in wrath. Tbe 
storm was stayed — ^it was not upon Mr. Sergeant 
Penguin tbat Mr. Dudley, bowever angry, was 
inclined to discharge it. But be was resolute 
on insulting somebody. 

** If idiotic people would bave tbe sense to 
stand back," said Mr. Dudley, " I could teil 
you, Mr. Sergeant. Perbaps you may bave in- 
fluence enongb to get tbem to do so. Ah! 
here are the police." 

In two minutes more the body of Andrew 
Barton was being bome from tbe square^ Mr. 
Dudley baving made, or affected to make, a 
brief examination, after whicb be bad laid a 
cloth over tbe bead of tbe poor fellow. He did 
not, bowever, deem it wise to affront the last 
Speaker, and edging near bim, said : 

" It is of no use, but they may take bim to 
my surgety." 

" Makes a paragraph, Mr. Dudley, eh ?" said 
tbe Sergeant, quietly. 

He let tbe crowd disperse, tbe superior part 
of it resolving itself once more into professional 
iife, tbe rest forming an escort ready to foUow 
tbe body to Mr. Dudley's, or any wbere eise, as 
permitted by tbe bappy otiosity enjoyed by tbe 
million. The lawyer scanned tbe front of the 
bouse from wbose top the man bad fallen. 
Tbere was, bowever, notbing to distinguish it 
from its neighbors. One of the Windows above 
tbe parapet was open, as was natural in such 
weather.^ Tbere were no *signs of a laborer's 
baving been at work tbere, but tbe careful eye 
of the observer detected on the coping, at some 
distance, the handle of a tool, and some newly- 



laid mortar round a Single tile. Of course his 
act of accusation was ready at a moment's no- 
tice. 

"Those fellows never fall when at tbeir law- 
ful work. He bad been taking a round of Ob- 
servation, of course, a snapping up of unconsid- 
ered trifles" (the sergeant was capital at Shaks- 
pearian qnotation, baving professed acting in 
earlier life, though he acted far better before a 
Jury than ever before an audience), "and our 
nnfortunate Autolycus came to grief. He got 
in at tbat window, probably annexed something 
whicb friend Dudley will find upon bim, and 
will or will not produce as circumsiances may 
dictate, beard the proprietor's latch-key in the 
door, made too basty a retreat, and feil over. 
Wbo lies i* the second Chamber ?" 

He went to the doorway, and putting up his 
gold eye-glass read tbe names tbere painted. 

***Wimperley and Blamper,* ground floor: 
most respectable," said the sergeant, wbo bad a 
way of talking to himself— sometimes, it was im- 
gined, wben somebody was sure to bear bim. 
"First floor, *Mr. Gerald Kildare:* very rising 
man indeed; good family. Second floor, * Orbit 
and Wheeler :' celebrated engineers ; most cele- 
brated, saw a wonderful plan of tÄeirs at the Soci- 
ety of Arts — couldn't understand an infernal line 
of it," interpolated tbe great lawyer, frankly. 
* * Top floor, * Mr. Percy Vaugban. * Don't know 
any thing about bim, but be is the person whom 
the poor fellow yonder came to plunder, and has 
died for Coming. * For worms, brave Percy. ' If 
be has lost a watch or any such trifle he bad 
better inquire of friend Dudley." 

"Very shocking thing, Sir," said tbe porter, 
wbo bad known tbe sergeant before bis promo- 
tion, and as a sojourner in the Inn. ■ He bad 
lingered at a respectful dis^ce, but came up as 
the gold eye-glass feil agai^ 

"A shocking thing indeed, Parker,** said the 
sergeant, witb bis pleasantly roUing utterance. 
" A very shocking thing, Parker. You knew 
the man well, you said, Parker?'* 

Tbe porter bad said 'nothing of tbe kind, but 
tbe sergeant bad a babit of assuming admis- 
sions. 

* * No, Sir, I know very little about bim, ex- 
cept tbat he has done odd Jobs about for a year 
or more." 

" His name I thought you mentioned — Bar- 
ling, or something — I have such a way of fgr- 
getting names.'* 

He never forgot one, and baving beard this, 
knew it as well as tbe porter did. 

" Andrew Barton, Sir.** 

" Married ? — children ? — I hope not, Parker." 

** Yes, Sir, but a bad lot, I donbt. At least 
I have Seen his wife when she has come to bring 
his dinner now and tben, and I don't know that 
I ever see her witbout a black eye." 

"Hm! Bad. But sbe's bad the last of 
her black eyes now, unless she marries again. 
Something must be done for her, I suppose? 
If you bear of any thing of the sort going on 
my Clerk will give you a sovereign. " 
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**I'm snre you're very good, Sir." 

'*We must help our fellow-creatures in mis- 
fortune, you know, Parker — that's the golden 
rule." 

And the sergeant went off to Sergeants* Inn, 
to consider how he could best help a fellow-creat- 
ure wbo had had the misfortune to be discover- 
ed in the act of burglary. 

Meantime the police conveyed the body of 
Andrew Barton to the residence of Mr. Dudley. 
It was in one of the small streets which, as has 
been Said, are mixed ap with the old-fashioned 
and respectable dwelling-places west of the Inn. 
Mr. Dudley had a shop, whereat coald be pro- 
cured not only the means, more or less adulter- 
ate, of cnring the frame when sick, bat where, 
with a noble forethought, he also supplied, in 
the form of sanatory applications, what is better 
than eure — namely, prevention. Cleanliness, 
which we all know has so very distinguished a 
neighbor next to it on one side, has on the other 
a neighbor only second in the estimation of the 
wise, namely, healthiness, and Mr. Dudley sold 
soap. He performed certain Operations in dent- 
istry; but care renders such things needless, 
and Mr. Dudley disinterestedly sold the appli- 
ances the neglect whereof makes the dentist 
rieh. Aware, too, that health is much promo- 
ted by attention to personal appearance, Mr. 
Dudley did not hesitate to seil the oil that mak- 
eth the servant-maid's hair to shine, nor did he 
disdain to increase her attractions by the addi- 
tion of scent for her stubborn cambric kerchief. 
Of the more elevated pqrtion of his professional 
practice it will be the less necessary to speak, 
for a reason which will shortly appear; but it 
may be added that Mr. Dudley had a large- 
minded confi^ence in the constituted authorities, 
and would seil anyremedy to which Government 
(after the earnest and conscientious investiga- 
tion by its special officer which precedes the 
sending out a medicine accredited by the Söv- 
ereign) lent its stamp, and that he extended 
the same large confidence to mankind in gen- 
eral, implicitly relying upon the Statement of 
any eustomer that the deleterious or poisonous 
drug he or she required was wanted for the roost 
innocent, nay, laudable, of purposes. So good 
a man should have succeeded : but a good man 
struggling with difficulties is said to be a sight 
the gods love ; and their good-nature had been 
indttlged in the case of Mr. Dudley, who, up to 
the time of which we are speaking, had been 
needy while he confined himself to everyday 
practice, and had, whenever he ventured on a 
coup, come into unpleasant contact with some 
minion of the law. Bat the gods were growing 
tired of their favorite sight. 

"It is Mr. Dudley's way," he used to say, 
" never to throw away a chance ;" and perhaps 
it is found, in this curious world, that men wht> 
arer so fond of hoarding chances often squander 
certainties. At all events, those who have gain- 
ed the best stakes at the play-table of life are 
thonght to have done it by minding, steadily, 
the game itself, and have done little in the way j 



of two-penny betting with by-standers, or even 
of picking up coins accidentally dropped. But 
Mr. Dudley took his own course, and adhered 
to it with a perseverance which merited reward. 
The ontspoken sergeant had hit the mark when 
he alluded to a paragraph as M^. Dudley's ob- 
ject in having the body removed to his own sur- 
gery. It was a point in his little game of life 
to procure such an advertisement. The acci- 
dent would be reco'rded in the papers. The 
public around Mr. Dudley would be reminded 
of the existence of an accomplished practition- 
er, who instantly huriied to the spot, and with 
his habitual hnmanity and promptncss caused 
the unfortunate man to be conveyed to the sur- 
gery, No. 17 Lancaster Street, Holbom, where 
every resource of science was brought to bear 
upon a case which, however, was hopeless ; but 
it was a consolation to his bereaved friends to 
know that even a Ferguson or a Thompson 
(it was something to get the words Ferguson, 
Thompson, and Dudley into the same para- 
graph) could have done no more than was done 
by Mr. Dudley. 

Such an announceraent, to be supplied to a 
few newspapers by a friendly scribe, was all 
that Mr. Dudley hoped to gain from the accident 
which made him the temporary curator of the 
unfortunate Barton. But how little do we know 
when great things are in störe for us. 

He found, clutched in the band that had lain 
under the body when first seen, a locket, of no 
great value. ^ 

• This he easily and secretly secured as the po- 
liceman turned to repel the crowd that swarmed 
into the shop. 

And he found life. 

Life, and but little of it, as may well be be- 
lieved. But enough to enable the poor, shat- 
tered, dying man to utter a few words, which 
Mr. Dudley, all ear and greed, extracted to the 
last syllable, the last sob. 

An hour later the dead man was carried 
away. 



For reasons inexplicable, but according to 
the custom of the intelligent many, small crowds 
continued to assemble and gaze severely at the 
front of Mr. Dudley's shop for many hours after 
the removal of the remains. Ordinarily, Mr. 
Dudley, scoflSng at their folly, and raging at 
their impeding casuäl customers, would rush 
out and try to disperse such assemblage by dint 
of language not to be condemned for weakness. 
But upon the present occasion his not unpleas- 
ant face was undisturbed by contempt or Indig- 
nation. He stood behind his counter, and 
smiled in' a manner which greatly troubled the 
mind of his boy, a youth whose lines had not, 
fallen in pleasant places, and who was a good 
deal beaten (generally deserving it) by his arbi- 
trary master. This evening, however, though 
Mr. Dudley seemed not to care greatly to attend 
to customerß, he was actually affable in his oc- 
casional directions to the youth, and responded 
to any business inquiries from him in a manner 
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which' was bewildering from its good-natnre. 
The younger medical gentleman, instead of re- 
ceiving abnse from the eider, varied, when the 
Shop was empty, by a vicious dig, or a box on 
the ears, was upon this occasion treated so kind- 
ly that he was at first astounded, and then irri- 
tated, and conceiving that his employer had 
som^ deep-Iaid plan for humiliating or oppress- 
ing him, was obliged to relieve his mind by fre- 
qaently diving nnder the counter, and there 
making the most fearfal grimaces by way of 
payment in advance for the wrongs he antici- 
pated. Bat Mr. Dudley heeded him not, and 
when the hour came for closing the shop, and 
finally shutting out the big bottles of colored 
water from the view of the dissatisfied crowd, 
the incensed and puzzled assistant performed 
the duty with a wild and willfal clatter, one 
qaarter of which, on another evening, would 
have sent him hungering and sore to his bed. 
Bat Mr. Dudley marked it not, and filled up the 
cup of the youth's endurance by giving him a 
small sum of money to buy some beer, liberality 
ill-rewarded by the savage toast in which the 
furious boy invoked discomfort on his master. 
And Mr. Dudley sat up late that night, think- 
ing. 

He had better have acted promptly. He 
threw away advantages while he w^as meditating 
hfs course. Had he, the instant that he was in 
possession of the knowledge which he extorted 
from his dying patient, hastened back to the 
Square, Dudley would have marvelously mend- 
ed his chances. In the moming it was too late. 

In the moming, however, and just before the 
hour when legal business usually begins, Mr. 
Dudley again entered the Square. Various of 
the hard-faced women who act as servants to 
the profession were scuttling hither and thither, 
but with somewhat less of their ordinary slip- 
shod haste. The catastrophe of the previous 
day was in their minds, and they feit it necessary 
to hold small indignation meetings from time to 
time, discuss the event, and gaze at the housc 
before which it had happened. These inferior 
ministers of the law are not thought to entertain 
very friendly sentiments toward each other, nor 
did their Conferences tend greatly to promote 
such feelings. But it was a duty to talk. With 
the curious faculty appertaining to the Order, 
the conclaves roanaged to affix blame, in con- 
nection with the event, in quarters to which 
blame would scarcely seem to attach. Pity for 
the man was reproachfully expressed, and con- 
siderable disapprobation was expressed to^ching 
the Benchers, on the not improbable hypothesis 
that they were just then eating their comfortable 
breakfasts, and not thinking of the poor fellow 
who had been killed in putting new tiles on their 
property. It was also urged, with surly assent, 
that many folks cared very little what happened 
to any body but theraselves, and that if rieh peo- 
ple had to mend their own tiles they would not 
be in quite such a hurry to see that tiles were 
broken. It was, with one exception, unani- 
mously agreed that the occupants of the house 



from which Barton had fallen ought to do some- 
thing handsome for his wife and children, and 
the Single Opposition Speaker, who could not at 
all see it in that way, and did not know what 
the gentleman on the first floor (who happened 
to be her employer) had to do with the matter, 
was accused of having no children, and informed 
that if she had any she would not go on in that 
manner. To her not unfair rejoinder that it 
was in conformity with social rule to have a hus- 
band previously to having children, and that she 
was not so lucky as to possess the preliminary 
advantage, she was sarcastically reproved for not 
knowing when she was well off. In much ad- 
ditional discussion, in the same key, a good deal 
of time was spent, until various smart and most- 
ly uudersized boys began to arrive at a prodig- 
ious pace, and to rush up their respective stairs, 
whistling violently while they dared enjoy that 
recreation, and before their stern superiors should 
come and make it leze majest^. 

Mr. Dudley's form, larger than any usually 
Seen in the Inn at that hour, attracted some at> 
tention, and he was at once recognized by sev- 
eral of the women, with whom he was rather 
populär. For he was easy with his prices when 
dealing with any of them, looking to possible 
recommendations, which, given in the hurry at- 
tendant on sudden illness, had more than once 
procured him a good patient in the person of a 
terrified bachelor in Chambers. 

" Good-moming, Mr. Dudley. Out early, 
Sir." 

" Yes, Mrs. Partridge, I am always out ear- 
ly. I have Seen five or six patients alreadv, 
and thought I would look in, on my way back 
to breakfast^ just to look at the place that poor 
fellow feil from. This was the house, I think." 

"Thishous^, Sir." 

"A fearful fall; but perhaps it was better 
so than to linger for months in the hospital. 
Whose Chambers are those at the top?" 

" I really don't know, Mr. Dudley. My bus- 
iness stops at the first floor, and where my bus- 
iness stops I stop." 

" A very sensible rule, Mrs. Partridge. But 
I suppose the gentleman who occupies those 
rooms has his name up. Mr. Percy Vaughan — ^" 
he Said, reading the inscriptions. *'I should 
think he would be called before the coroner. 
Somebody hinted that poor Barton might have 
been in the room with the open window." 

" Somebody would be sure to say that, Mr. 
Dudley. Always suspect poor folks, of course, 
that's the way. But I shouldn't think that a 
gentleman on a top floor was likely to have 
much worth stealing." 

** Oh, I don*t accuse poor Barton a bit," said 
Mr. Dudley; *'and it is in his favor, as I shall 
be ready and glad to say at the inquest, that 
nothing was found upon him by the police. I 
insisted on their searching before ho was re- 
moved, and I can testify to the fact. A poor 
person's character is as valuabje to him as a 
rieh man 's, Mrs. Partridfje; and inoi:e so." 

*'It's very noble of you to say it, Mr. Dudley, 
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and it*s what few gentlemen think,** said Mrs. 
Fartridge, whose sentimental zeal for the char- 
acter of her order did her the more credit, Inas- 
much as, if her friends were not misinformed, 
it was notoriously disinterested. 

**I am sorry for it, Mrs. Partridge. You 
don*t happen to know this Mr. Yaaghan's laun- 
dress, I sappose ?** 

It is the bnsiness of ladies of Mrs. Partridge's 
profession never to know any thing, bnt Mr. 
Dndley's sympathetic talk had worked her into 
a slightly abnormal State, and she replied readily 
enongh : 

"I have Seen a patient of yours going up 
stairs sometimes, Mr. Dudley, and I sappose 
she does for Mr. Yaiighan, bat I never asked 
her. You know little Mrs. Wraggle, the same 
as had an eye abont Christmas." 

The description might have sounded mystic- 
ally to some auditors, bat it enabled Mr. Dad- 
ley to identify the person he wanted. 

** Ah, poor thing ! the fair little woman whose 
husband is a brüte." 

"She may give him caase, for what I know, 
Mr. Dudley," said Mrs. Partridge, with some 
bitterness. 

*'Very trae, Mrs. Partridge. It is a bad 
World. She may be up there now. I will jast 
go up and see." 

He hastily monnted the stairs, abusing them 
for being so numerous ; but though most of the 
other doors were open the single door on the 
top landing was closed. The doctor rattled it, 
but no answering word was given. Then he 
peeped into the letter slit, but the oaken door 
within was as closely shut as its companion. 
He sat upon, or rather against the dusty shelf 
by the window, and waited some ten minutes in 
the Chance of Mrs. Wraggle's arrival, but that 
patient came not. Finally, in an evil temper, 
Mr. Dudley went home, and it was a bad mom- 
ing for his junior. 
, We may remove poor Andrew Barton from 
the scene. The coroner's inquest was duly 
holden, and it elicited no fact with which we are 
unacquainted, while one or two small mattei-s, 
known to the reader and to Mr. Dudley, were 
not revealed to the intelligent Jury. It was 
sfaown^hat Barton was occasionally employed 
in repairs for the Inn, that he had certain work 
to do on the morning of his death, and that he 
had nearly completed his task. In answer to a 
teetotal juryman. who always introduced his fa- 
Torite moral, in season or out of season, it was 
• testified that Barton was perfectly sober when 
he went to his work. No evidence was adduced 
to show why he had gone to that part of the par- 
apet whence he had fallen. Mr. Vaughan's 
laundress attended the inquest, and stated that 
her employer had been out of town on the day 
of the accident, and for several days previbusly, 
that he had since visited his Chambers, had left 
some written Orders for her, which she produced, 
bat had said nothing of any theft or loss. He 
had again left tOT^n, and his retum was uncer- 
tain. She did not know that h« had ever heard 



of the disaster, but she was told that it was 
mentioned in the papers. We know what Mr. 
Dudley inten ded to say, and he said it. The 
Jury retumed the usual rerdict, which they cou- 
pled with a recommendation to tlie Benchers of 
the Inn to place a strong iron railing all round 
their- parapets, and the coroner, a gentleman 
of sense and humor, bit his lip rather severely 
while gravely taking note of the advice. So 
Andrew Barton died, and was buried. 



CHAPTER IL 

ONE SUin>AY EYENING. 

We are still detained in the prosaic locality 
to which the reader has been introduced, and it 
has become more prosaic than ever, for the day 
is Sunday. Mr. Francis Haslop, the eminent 
conveyancing counsel, was at his Chambers in 
Gray's Inn Square. He was there for what a 
Protestant would have regardcd as a work of 
necessity and of mercy ; but Mr. Haslop, a Cath- 
olic, would have deemed any such Sabbatarian 
excuse as supererogatory. 

Looked at from a secular point of view, the 
Chamber in which Mr. Haslop sat was a place 
wluch no gentleman of quiet habits could be 
blaraed for selecting as a retreat at any time. 
His apartment on the first floor was fumished 
with comfort and with taste, and bore less re- 
semblance to the ordinary work-shop of a busy 
lawyer than to the study of a literary man who 
has time and inclination for cultivating the mind 
that is to cultivate the minds of others. The 
handsome and lofty room was surrounded on 
three sides with book-cases, filled with a slowly 
chosen and raluable collection of works ; and 
the loving care of the owner was testified in the 
befitting bindings and in the orderly arrangement 
of the library. There were two doors to the 
room, but both were concealed, when closed, by 
imitations of the adjoining shelves, and the 
quaint ingenuity of a scholar was displayed in 
the imaginary titles to the non-existent books. 
Thickly carpeted, with here and there a deep- 
haired and luxurious rüg, with oak and crimson 
fumiture of the best type, with a few raluable 
paintings, with three old Italian cut mirrors, and 
with a few choice objects either of antiquarian 
interest or fictile beauty, Mr. Haslop's Chamber 
woald have been pleasant at any time. It was 
especially pleasant on this beautifal evening of 
early August, when the open Windows, whose 
cills were loaded with flowers, admitted the soft 
air, and allowed the owner's eyes to rest on the 
rieh green of the garden turf. Always tranquil, 
this part of London assnmes on the Sunday a 
stillness that may be feit, and the sudden and 
welcome cessation of certain jangling bells (yet 
among the unabated nuisances of our large 
towns), caused Mr. Haslop to give a nod of 
satisfaction, and to pour himself out a glass of 
claret from a crystal jug on a small table besidc 
his easy-chair. The chair had been in old times 
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the property of a monasteiy, the table Mr. Has- 
lop believed to have belonged to the Brinvilliers 
family, and the jng had what eren the warj con- 
veyancer deemed a good pedigree, and had been 
traced to the possession of Sir Eenelm Digby. 
And with most of the other fumitnre in the 
room some scrap of history was associated ; for 
Mr. Haslop, being rieh, coold afford to wait for 
aught. that he coveted, and conld also afford to 
take it, without mach heed to termsj when the 
opportunity came round. So when the jangle 
« of the bells had ceased Francis Haslop ponred 
out bis wine, and with a satisfied glance at its 
rieh color held it for a moment to bis lips with- 
out tasting it, and then, with eyes resting on the 
flowers and the green turf, slowly drank the 
perfamed draught. Do not judge bim unkiüdly 
that he took this glass of wine complacently, 
luzuriously, if you will. 

Francis Haslop is of somewhat spa^e figare, 
tali and graceful in manner and movement, as a 
man of refinement who has seldom had need of 
hurry, and who has avoided as far as possible in- 
tercourse with others than persons of refinement. 
His head, though not of the higbest or even the 
most powerful conformation, denotes ample and 
ready intelligence, and there is decision in the 
lower portion of the face. The hazcl eyes are 
pleasantly keen, and have been proof against 
the interminable pnzzles which it is his trade to 
solve and to set anew, for the golden eye-glass 
dangling at his bntton is never used when he is 
alone, but is merely kept as a defense to be oc- 
easionally thrown up against an antagonist. His 
complexion is fair, and his face entirely whisker- 
less. He may haye been told, or have known 
without being told, that delicate and aristocratic 
features are too rare to be hidden as plebeians 
hide their coarse outlines. Has such a consid- 
eration weight with a gentleman of the age of 
fifty ? But he has, in revenge, defied the fash- 
ion that crops the head to stubble, and his dark 
brown, rieh, wavy hair, into which no line. of 
gray has yet intmded, gives almost a pictnresque 
character to the handsome head. His smile is 
not too ready, bat when it comes is very pleas- 
ant, and to all appearance is devoid of that iron- 
ical expression so admired in the circles where 
conversation is not, however, nsually overladen 
with second meaning, or greatly weighted with 
any. Mr. Haslop*s smile is frank, as is natural 
in those who associate with the best and the best- 
natnred society. 

There is a knock at the outside door apon the 
landing. 

" Come, there is one virtue where I did not 
expect even one — pnnctuality," observes Mr. 
Haslop. 

He will not push away his Bribvilliers table, 
and he has no intention of offering his wine to 
the expected visitor, yet he would not sit in a 
churlish attitude even in the presence of one 
whom he dislikes. The old monastery chair 
stood stubbomlyenoagh in itsancient Chamber, 
bat Mr. Haslop is no bigot, and, thanks to sec- 
ular upholstery, it wheels round with a wish. 



His back is to the wine table, and he rises to 
admit his visitor, for Mr. Haslop's clerk.is a 
Protestant, and devoutly observant of Sundays 
at Richmond. Besides, the tolerant employer 
does not want him now. 

When the imaginary book-case closes again 
Mr. Haslop coldly but courteously requests his 
visitor to be seated. 

The person who obeys is a man of gentle- 
manly dress and appearance, who looks perhaps 
more than thirty years of age, and is perhaps 
two or three years younger. He is not in the 
least awed by the lofty manner of the aristo- 
cratic lawyer, but is respectful, as is befitting, 
considering the difference of years. His look 
around him is an interested but not vulgarly 
curious gaze at the graceful features of the 
apartment; it is certain that he notes them 
more closely than is consistent with the abso- 
lute indifference held to imply that you also 
have been bom in the purple, and that Tyrian 
dye has no charm of novelty for you. The 
stranger's eyes would perhaps first attract a 
stranger*s notice — they are very fine, of a violet 
hue, and almost unpleasantly restless, or seem 
so in the calm of that apartment, and in pres- 
ence of its tranquil master. You would next 
observe that the face is dark, is handsome, 
though with an occasional expression of fierce- 
ness, not so much called for by the business of 
the moment as by some internal and recurring 
habit of self-assertion ; and then it might occur 
to you that the intellectual faculties of the man 
would seem to promise domination over all 
others save for the decided sensuonsness öf the 
mouth. The figure is slightly above middle 
height, is manly, even vigorous; and as the vis- 
itor, who is neatly and professionally dressed, 
draws off his well-fitted gloves, you perceive 
that the hands are large and powerful. Taken 
as a whole, the impression given you is fa;rora- 
ble, but it may not be a good sign that as soon 
as this is proved you are inclined to analyze 
and to disturb your liking. 

** I should apologize to you, Mr. Vaughan, 
for requesting you to call on a Sunday evening, 
but my reasons for doing so will be my excuse." 

Nothing could be more courteous than the 
words, but Mr. Haslojf s tone scarcely ac^orded 
with them. It was not lost upon Mr. Yanghan, 
who replied, as from a perfect level with his 
host, "Pray make no apology, Mr. Haslop." 

The great lawyer looked at his visitor for a 
moment or two, perhaps with no ankindness in 
his thoughts. At all events, he said, after a 
Short panse, and with less coldness : 

"To US, you need not be told, the day is not 
one of observance like that of many excellent 
persons in tlus neighborhood — though, by-the- 
way, I suppose that the evangelical world, like 
the re^t of us, emigrates after business hours?" 

'* I suppose that most rational persons en- 
deavor to sleep in fresh air,'* said Mr. Yanghan, 
somewhat curtly. "I do, for one." 

'*I trust that you sncceed," said Mr. Haslop. 
There may have been an under-meaning in the 
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words, but they were said so conventionally as 
to leave no excuse for reply. 

* * You have no partner, I think, Mr. Vaughan ?" 
said the conveyancer, after a pause. 

" I have no partner. A firm with whom you 
are in constant intercourse will teil you — I need, 
therefore, make no secrfet of it — that my busi- 
ness is not too large for my own management." 

** Solicitors like to hunt in couples," said Mr. 
Haslop. 

** Have you a partner to propose to me, Mr. 
Haslop ?" replied Mr. Vaughan, almost haught- 
ily, as indeed the previous speech warranted. 

**I will teil you presently. Meantime will 
you favor me with an answer to a straightfor- 
ward question, which you will believe that I put 
for a reason ? What gentleman prepares deeds 
for you?" 

"I prepare my own deeds,'* replied Mr. 
Vaughan, quietly. 

**^I am answered, of course, whether I am to 
anderstand you literally or not." 

He waited as if to leam something, at least, 
by the reply; but the reply was the slightest 
bow. 

**I will explain in a few words," said Mr. 
Haslop, after another pause, and an eamest 
look at bis companion. " I will explain why 
I have asked you to call on me, and why I have 
asked you the question which you have — met. 
You desire to borrow from a dient of a firm 
whose papers come to me — ^" 

'* Hippisley, Cleavedon, andLawes, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields," said Mr. Vaughan, as in continua- 
^ tion of the other's words. 

"The sum of two thousand pounds," said 
Mr. Haslop, without noticing the Interpolation. 

" I made no secret to Mr. Cleavedon that 
the money was for myself, and there is no rea- 
son why he should not have mentioned the fact 
to you, Mr. Haslop. It is satisfactory to me to 
infer, from matters having gone so far, that you 
approve of the security." 

"Well, I have not yet advised on the title, 
but I may say to you that a perfectly good one 
is represented by the papers before me." 

" I had no reason to believe otherwise, or I 
should hardly have placed t)iem in the hands of 
gentlemen who consult Mr. Haslop." 

"You kneiv that they employed me?" said 
Mr. Haslop, suddenly. 

" Certainly, and—" 

He stopped, and then repeated " Certainly." 

"You were about to say something eise," 
said Mr. Haslop, almost eagerly. " Will you 
sayit?" 

" Yes ; but without intending any further ex- 
planation. It was because I knew that you 
were consulted by Mr. Cleavedon's house that I 
decided on applying to them for the money. I 
have no more to say on this point," said Mr. 
Vaughan, composedly. 

" Atrpresent," murmured Mr. Haslop, again 
lookin g wistfnlly at his visitor. 

" The title was examined in the usual and 
regulär manner, and all documents were found 



to have been accurately described by you ?" said 
Mr. Haslop. 

"They were," said Mr. Vaughan, with a 
slight Intonation of surprise. " I presume that 
Mr. Cleavedon would hardly have troubled you 
with the papers until that formality had been 
gone through." 

"You said that you had no partner, Mr. 
Vaughan," said Mr. Haslop, gravely. ** May I 
ask whether you are a married man?" 

" I am not." 

"Your business, you have told me, is not 
large. Is it so large — and 1 am asking so 
stratjige a question that I think it will dispose 
you to give me a frank answer — is it so large as 
to prevent your abandoning it for other occupa- 
tion, presnming you saw your way?" 

"I will answer with perfect frankness — ^it is 
not. But I shall work it up, and I want this 
two thousand pounds as capital. I think I have 
spoken plainly, Mr. Haslop, bat I am in the 
hands of a gentleman." 

" It is well for you, Percy Vaughan, " said Mr. 
Haslop, coldly, "that you are in the hands of 
one whose notions of duty are not restricted to 
what is implied in the name of gentleman. 
How soon can you be ready to leave England ?" 

"I could leave England to-morrow. I have 
no intention of leaving it at all," replied Mr 
Vaughan, without the least manifestation of any 
kind. 

"Let US have no idle words, Percy Vaughan. 
You perfectly understand me — ^you have.under- 
stood me all along. I retnm those papers to 
Hippisley's firm on Wednesday. ShaU you 
have left England by Tuesday night?" 

"You have much more to say," replied the 
young solicitor. 

"Nothing now. Something if you are here 
to-morrow night at ten o'clock." 

Percy Vaughan's nature broke out in his an- 
swer. 

" Ican hardly be so early, as I have a lecture 
to deliver at Islington." 

"Might I ask its character ?'* 

"It is upon the history of some Popes of 
Rome, and would scarcely command your ap- 
probation, Mr. Haslop." 

Our corrupt nature must take the blame of 
the thing, but it is certain that a man, however 
good, has an utterly unjustifiableadmiration for 
manhood, however displayed. Knowing what 
Mr. Haslop knew, he had no right to relax the 
severity of his tone on this second repulse, and 
yet he only said : 

" Give the lecture, and come to me wheti it is 
over. I will detain the papers one day more. 
One day only." 

"I am not pressed for the money, Mr. Has- 
lop, if that be your meaning." 

Mr. Haslop has a self-asserting nature, too, 
and the fair complexion flushes and the hazel 
eyes shine out upon occasion, and the occasion 
is here. He conquers himself, however, as be- 
comes a truly brave man, as he rises from his 
chair, and instead of making an angry and in- 
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dignant speech, he rests a band npon the back 
of the chair, and says : 

"Percy Vaaghan, two years ago you were 
living on the borders of South Wales. During 
yonr sojonrn there you rendered an important 
Service to a young lady — Magdalen Conway.** 

The name has been so suddenly bronght oat 
that Fercy Vaaghan has had no time for self- 
mastery, and bis face breaks into a glow. 

He makes no answer. 

'* You saved that young lady from an outrage, 
and her friends are mindful that you did so. 
They will save you, in return, from a peril that 
now hangs over you, and I am ready to be their 
agent. Will you come to me to-morrow night 
at eleven, and say that you are ready to leave 
England?" 

" If I say that I will not ?'» 

"Do not act the madman, Percy Vaughan," 
Said Mr. Haslop, with actual agitation. *^ You 
must go, and we throw open a gate for you — 
wait a few hours more and it must close against 
you. We would repay you the service you ren- 
dered to Magdalen Conway. We put no price 
upoii such a service, but you wanted two thou- 
sand pounds — you shall have double the sum 
8t ten to-morrow night. Am I to say any 
more?" 

**Ye8." 

**Yoa desire more money?" 

" I do not wish to speak of that — let me ask 
you a question. Why am I to go ?" 

" Good Heaven ! need I teil you to your face ?*' 

** I wish you to do so." 

"Because you are a forger." 

" Yes," Said Percy Vaughan, as calmly as if 
he had heard indifferent words; "I supposed 
that to be your meaning. May I ask what has 
led up to the suspicion which you have done 
me the honor to State as a fact?" 

" I will teil you, but what does it matter ? In 
forging the last deed but one |of the series set 
out in the title you have laid before me you 
were hasty or Ignorant enough to use words that 
had not yet been adopted — ^you forgot the date 
of an Act of Parliament." 

This was evidently the truth, or why did Per- 
cy Vaughan tum pale? Not with fear, but 
with anger — anger with himself that he should 
have made this Mse step'. Bat though anger 
will tum like the scorpion, it Tvill not do so 
when there is aught eise to sting. 

"Whodetectedthis?" 

"I," was the calm answer. 

** And you have kept the discovery to your- 
self?" 

*' We are qnite alone, and there is no chance 
of any one entering these rooms for more than 
twelve hours. You are younger, and should be 
stronger than I am, and I take my seat in this 
chair, " said Mr. Haslop, with calmness. * * There 
is money in that cabinet, not so much, certain- 
ly, as I have offered you, bat still a considera- 
ble sum. I have kept the secret to myself — no 
one eise can know it but you. Are you think- 
ing of violence ? I have stated the temptations 



fairly, and you may think that it is better to take 
yonder money now than wait for the chance of 
my changing my mind." 

The younger man made no reply for some 
moments, and then appeared to revert to Mr. 
Haslop's last words. 

"Is it courageous," asked Percy Vaughan, 
" to use such language to me, after giving the 
right to say what you had said before ?" 

"I think it is," said Mr. Haslop, quietly. 
"But I have no wish to say any thing to you 
that is not strictly necessary. We all talk too 
much in this world. I was wrong," he added, 
"and I ask your pardon. I should have re- 
membered that you showed yourself a brave 
man, when, single-handed, and with no weapon 
but a stake snatched from a hedge, you beat off 
the three miners, and rescued Miss Conway." 

"It is not a great matter," said Percy 
Vaughan, " for an active man who understands 
single-stick to drive off a batch of half-drunken 
Clowns. I did a braver thing than that, Mr. 
Haslop." 

"I suppose that I guess your meaninjg." 

"No one has ever had, from me, a right to 
guess it," replied Vaughan, earnestly; "but I 
teil you now, because we shall never meet again, 
that it was a braver thing in me to leave that 
neighborhood, and see Miss Conway no more." 

" If you feit it to be so, it was so," said Mr. 
Haslop, coldly. 

"You mean that my suit would have been 
hopeless, that I might have staid for any chance 
I had of any thing but gratitude from your ward. 
I nnderstand the pride which speaks to me. ^ 
Perhaps you are right." 

"The discussion can not be useful. You 
will be here to-morrow night at eleven ? After 
that, as you say, we shall probably not meet 
again." 

"I will come." 

He came on the foUowing night, and very few 
words passed between them. Mr. Haslop placed 
the promised money in the hands of Percy , 
Vaughan, refusing to take aäy sort of acknowl- 
edgment, and ending the interview as speedily 
as he could. Nothing could be less business- 
like than the entire^ transaction, as performed 
by one of the most regulär and business-like of 
men. But Mr. Haslop, when alone, feit satis- 
fied with what he had done. To hint at un- 
solved mysteries is a vulgär device, to make 
premature disclosures is an error in art, but it 
may be said that he knew more than we have 
told, but far less than we shall have to teil. 



CHAPTER ni. 

THE OCTAGON CLUB. 

"Oh! come here a minute, Wigs— glad l 
caught you," said Mr. Charles Launceston to 
Mr. Henry Wigram, as they met, about lunch 
time, in the hall of the Octagon Club. 

" If you're glad, I'm glad," said Mr. Wigram, 
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in a voice whicb, for some reason, he usually 
made vexy melancholy, perhaps because no hand- 
some young fellow in London had less tobe un- 
happy aboQt. 

" Come into the smoking-rooih for two min- 
Utes," Said Launceston, leading the way. 

" You Said one minute," murmnred Wigram, 
pensively following his friend« **But never 
mind," he added, seating himself in the easiest 
of all the easy-chairs in the luxurions Chamber 
which they had entered, and taking the usual 
comfortable attitude which long study in such 
matters had taught bim to discover. 

"Look here, Wigs. We are going to give 
Emest Dormer a dinner. You'll be in it, won*t 
you?" 

** Who's we ? and why to Dormer ? and why 
ask me ?*' responded Mr. Wigram, hopelessJy. 

"Why, you like him, don't you?" 

"I don't dislike him that I know of." 

"Well, then, you'll be glad to hear that his 
marriage afFair is settled at last, and is to come 
ofF next week." 

" Why should I be glad to hear that a good 
fellow is going to be got rid of ? Always the 
way. As soon as one has had time to find out 
that a man is worth knowing he bolts. I 
thought that marriage wasn't to be ?" 

" It wasn't. But it has been squared. The 
bride's parents can not make up their roinds to 
part with their only child — I know mine were 
uncommonly ready to part with me, but that's 
nothing to the purpose — and so they have made 
the condition that Emest shall settle down at 
Naybury. He agrees, and the event is fixed. 
And as I teil you, we're going to give him a sort 
of farewell dinner, by way of a finish ta his bach- 
elor existence,'* 

"Here?" 

"Yes." 

" Might have done better for him than that,'* 
Said Mr. Wigram, discontentedly. * *^ Why didn't 
you go somewhere eise ?" 

" What for ? Phelps can do very well, if you 
give him time and instill a few notions into him. 
Latrobe is going to see to all that." 

"Latrobe knows nothing about a dinner." 

"He thinks he does, and Jemmy Rydon is to 
be viceroy over him." 

"Who is simply a cannibal — an infatuated 
cannibal. I told him so last night, when he 
was actually eating those infernal canvas-back 
ducks, done to a cinder, instead of being' just 
shown the fire. I suppose you want to prepare 
poor Dormer, by degrees, for the horrors of do- 
mestic cookery. Who are the other fellows ?" 

" Six or eight. Let's see — there's you, and 
there's myself, and Sam Mangles — " 

"What for?" 

" Dormer and he are very intimate, went to 
Norway together, and all that. And Mangles 
is a very good fellow, except to the authors he 
cuts up. Then there's Milwarden — " 

"To^run off to a consultation in Chambers, 
or say he does, just as things are beginning to be 
alittlepleasant." 



* * Well, I can't help his having no end of bus- 
iness, can I, you old grumble ? He'll be a judge 
one of these days, and then he need not run 
away. Then there's Doddy Dalston, and Alford, 
and your friend Marsden." 

" My friend ? I never speak to him." 

"But he speaks to you at awful length, 
which is all the same. Don't say it isn't, for I 
heard him a night or two ago explaining the 
French and Austrian treaties to you in his usual 
luminous and exhaustive manner, andicouldn't 
think what you wanted to be crammed for. 
Horace Clyde pretended to want to bet that you 
were going to stand for Finsbury." 

"Horace Clyde is an ass. Is he Coming to 
the dinner?" 

" Come where there's any thing to pay ? No, 
Wiggins. I asked him, for fun, and he spoke 
of Dormer's merits for twenty minutes, and 
stated that he admired Emest to idolatiy, and 
would have given any thing to be off an en- 
gagement for that evening with some old College 
friends. If you like to invite him as your guest, 
rU lay six to two he finds that he mistook the 
day of the coUege dinner." 

" I wish he was Coming, though," said Wig- 
ram, whom no arrangement exactly pleased. 
" He teils good stories, and never sulks if he is 
interrupted." 

"I've told you how to get him. I don't 
think there's any body eise. Yes, there's a 
young fellow, a parson, I fancy, or thereabouts, 
called Grafton, Sam Mangles knows him." 

" One of his contributors, I suppose. But I 
don't see why he should dine here because he 
sells ill-nature to Sam Mangles." 

" That's not it. He lives in Naybury, where 
Dormer is going to live, and I think that Graf- 
ton, pere, is a rector in the neighborhood." 

"Nice account the young confessor will be 
able to give to the ladies at Naybury about the 
bridegroom's friends and associates. A clever 
thing, your asking him, certainly." ^ 

" That's not my business, Wiggy. Besides, 
this club is celebrated for its virtue and moral- 
ity. J«row I'm going to ring for some Sherry and 
bitters. Have some ?" 

" The bitters here are simply detestable, but 
I will have a glass of dry sherry, as they aro 
pleased to call it. Is this match a good thing 
for Ernest Dormer?" 

"There will be a good deal of money coming 
when the old folks go, I believe, but I don't 
imagine that they band over much now." 

**The selfishness of age — what a sad thing 
selfishness is ! I have sometimes thought that 
you were inclined to be selfish, Charles. Pray 
eschew the habit. What is the^oung lady's 
name — ^I forget — begms with a C — Conroy, or 
thereabouts?" ' 

* ' Conway. Christian name Magdalen, which 
I happen to know from having assisted at the pur- 
chase of divers jewels for her young ladyship." 

" Conway, yes. Did I not hear something 
about a conversion from Popery, or to Popery, 
or something?" 
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''I think there was sometbing of the sort, 
and one don't like to hear of such things. Feo- 
ple who get converted äre usually open to other 
influences. I really don*t know which way it 
was. Dormer will be comfortable enoagh, I 
suppose — he has about foarteen bundred a year, 
and bis uncle cleared bis debts, 7011 know. And 
tben be is not a belpless beggar witbont mental 
resources, like you. He can read a book, and 
nnderstand it, and be can write reasonably well, 
so tbat be bas occnpation. It*s a good bunting 
country. And I hear, too, tbat tbe girl is very 
niee indeed." 

" Well, we'U bope for tbe best. Ring again,* 
and ring like tbe devil. I believe tbat tbere is 
no boase in tbe wbole world wbere tbe servants 
are so long in answering tbe bells." 

Mr. Fbelps, tbe cook at tbe Octagon, was on 
bis niettle. His predecessor, a splendid Frencb- 
man, bad been adored by tbe female domestics, 
but obnoxions to tbe quieter members of tbe 
club, by reason of bis utter and avowed con- 
tempt for any gentleman wbo ordered a mutton- 
ebop. Many men like mutton-cbops, and tbose 
wbo do are usually long-sufiering, bat rery de- 
termined wben tbey take action. Tbe Octagon 
men rebelled, and insnlted tbe Committee. Tbe 
Committee were individually baugbty, but as a 
body submissive, and tbe Frencb artist was dis- 
cbarged, nominally on tbe ground tbat tbe clulv 
maidens found bim too fascinating for tbe mo- 
ralities. He took tbis as a compliment, and re- 
tired gracefully. Tbe Englishman's testimoni- 
als were admirable, and men do not give a testi- 
monial to a cook witb tbe layisb and uncon- 
scientions profnsion of laudation wbicb one pnts 
into a letter intended'to belp a clerical or med- 
ical friend into a responsible office. It was not 
denied tbat Mr. Fbelps lacked some of tbe bigb- 
er attribntes of acook, but if unimaginative, be 
was earnest, and a true, if not an inspired art- 
ist. He took Office, but was made to under- 
stao^tbat tbe Committee would be severe and 
perhaps unfriendly watcbers of bis policy. Hap- 
pily for bimself, be bad botb nerve and ambi- 
tion, and he was sustained by tbe confidence of 
the middle classes in tbe club, to wbose opinions 
be made no secret of his belief tbat mach def- 
erence ought to be shown. He gave special at- 
tention to tbe mutton-chops. 

Launceston, wbo was on tbe Committee, and 
who belonged to the high epicurean party, bad 
all a gentleman's sense of justice; and thongb, 
as we have beard, be was not inclined to be 
entbusiastic, he bad even taken the troable< to 
hold a Conference witb Mr. Fbelps touching tbe 
banquet in question, and bad imparted to tbe 
cook s6me vfi^uable hints, besides an intimation 
tbat tbis dinner would pmbably settle his status 
in tbe judgment of his ^Ltrons. Tbe soul of 
the artist was touched ; be thanked Lannceston, 
but not witb unwortby bumility, and resolved, 
in the language of a stemer art than his own, 
to do all that be knew. He showed tbat be 
knew a great deal. 

Tbe party assembled, and it happened that 



though coUected witb reference to Emest Dor- 
mer's position ratber than to tbe liking of the 
various men for one another, the gatbering was 
a good and a representative gatbering. Most 
of the fellows bad a specialty, and few bored tbe 
others witb it. Mr. Mangles, tbe editor of a 
critical Journal, and one of its best writers, was 
appointed to be . tbe chief of the feast, because 
on that occasion it would be necessary to make 
a little Speech in honor of tbe guest, and Mr. 
Mangles was great at little Speeches. He was 
an exceedingly good-hearted man, always doing 
kindnesses in a private way, and executing bis 
public victims as matter of business and witbont 
either malice or mercy. If you were a poet, or 
a novelist, or a historian, he would ntterly ruin 
— or instruct one of his brilliant myrmidons to 
ruin — your play, tale, or romance, if be deemed 
it meet, tbe week after he bad dined witb yon 
and floated Frencb anecdotes to you through 
smoke nntil three in the moming. But if you 
were in a scrape of any kind, or if tbere were 
illness in your house, be would drive over Lon- 
don until thät or any other hour in the moming 
to bunt up friends, or doctors, or any body whom 
you thonght could be useful, and bis check-book 
was as ready as bis kind wbrds. Outsiders, who 
knew notbing of his good-natnre, believed bim 
to be an incamation of crnelty, sent on eartb 
for the destruction of rising talent, and bis 
friends, who understood bim, could not be ex- 
pected to be always expounding bis merits — 
friends do not exert themselves much to such 
ehds — so Mr. Mangled hure an unfavorable rep- 
ntation far and wide. Tbis he bore very easi- 
ly ; be made a great deal of money, and, being 
a bachelor, he lived pleasantly and wrote un- 
pleasantly in the most comfortable of Chambers 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. His tall tbin ügnre, 
keen features, and unsympatbetic manner might 
have made it probable, as times go, tbat be was 
the busband of some very pretty and affeptionate 
little woman wbo worshipcd bim, and doubt- 
less be might have been, bad he so chosen, but 
he did not choose to be worsbiped, and certainly 
worshiped nobody. 

Tbere is not much more to say of Mr. Charles 
Lannceston than we have already said in re- 
cording tbat gentleman*s conversation witb bis 
friend. He bad been in the army, and bad 
seen some service, but bad retired witb tbe in- 
tention of marrying a young lady who bad ac- 
cepted bim, and having tben seen somebody 
wbom she thonght she liked better, bad evaded 
the disagreeable dnty of telling Lannceston tbis 
except by eloping witb tbe gentleman whom she 
preferred. Cbarley Lannceston was chiefly en- 
raged because Mary Woolnott's irregulär be-r 
havior bad caused bim to disarrange his life to 
no purpose. His friends consoled him witb the 
epigrams always made upon a girl who elopes, 
and witb the prophecies wbicb as regularly at- 
tend such an event, and Cbarley was readily 
comforted, and gave bimself to billiards.«« Every 
bodv liked bim. It has been said tbat nearlv 
all the guests on tbis occasion bad specialty. 
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Charley Launceston was an exception, unless 
we maj reckon as an accomplishment his un- 
rivaled power of giving nicknames at the short- 
est notice. Some of them stuck. 

Mr. Milwarden was a handsome, very bright- 
ejed, and veiy pleasant-tongaed barrister, who 
was rising rapidlj. . Foreseeing that he would, 
as Lannceston had said, become a jndge, and 
haying observed that some of our excellent 
judges haye fallen into error for want of prao 
tical knowledge of life, Mr. Milwarden, with a 
pmdence hardly to have been expected in one 
so joang, was taking pains to familiarize him- 
seif with all kinds of life, daily, and likewise 
nightlj. The nnthinking might snppose that 
he was onlj amusing himself and gratifying an 
energetic and buoyant natnre when thej met 
him at all sorts of places and at all sorts of 
honrs, but he was alwajs readj with the gravest 
explanation that a lawyer can never teil what 
sort of knowledge maj not be usefal to him. 
Like Bacon, he sald he held all knowledge to 
be his province. Milwarden's readiness and 
presence of mind were rare gifts. To see him, 
after a clamorous supper-party at Chambers, 
throw down his cards and cigar, and suddenly 
address himself to stupid and earnest law talk 
on a remote sofa, was to be convinced that his 
future wonld be just what he pleased to make 
it. He made his present as crowded and ex- 
citing a daj as is good for a gentleman of thirty. 

The other London guests may just be "ob- 
served,'* as the reporters say. Doddy Dalston 
— let US sare the honor of his Sponsors by men- 
tioning that he was christened Theodore — ^was 
not thought to haye much imagination ; but if 
he had a dim idea of a future State, it was held 
that Doddys visions were of some place where 
nobody has to pay debts. His earthly power 
of ineurring obligations of the kind, notorious- 
ly never meeting them, and yet of always look- 
ing like a gentleman, and having money for 
every body but creditors, amounted to a financial 
and social miracle. His utter ruin had long 
ceased to be matter of prediction, and had taken 
its place in history; but there Doddy sat, ex- 
ceedingly well-dressed, and listening with an 
air of complacency to solvent men, and as if his 
only doubt was whether he should buy the 
house which one of them wished to seil, or to 
heg the other to invest the money for him in 
Madagascar Passives. Moreover, whether Dod- 
dy Dalston got hold of his money by burglaries, 
as some of his friends insisted, or by picking 
the pockets of bankers' clerks in the City, as 
others contended, he got it, and never sponged. 
It need not be said, therefore, that Dalston was 
much liked. So was Jemmy Rydon, for other 
causes, the most saHent perhaps being the capi- 
tal parties which he was fond of giving at a cer- 
tain secinded villa in a northwestem suburb, 
where Mr. Rydon^ who always intended to marry, 
but never did, was rehearsing domesticity. So 
was Utile Walter Latrobe, because he had been 
a gaUant soldier, and in an emergency had held 
a fort with a handful of men against a raging 



mob of Indian niggei^, and with his own small 
white band had sent a dozen of them to Fada- 
lon before the relieving force of cavalry came 
down to the slaughter. He had a gentle fem- 
inine voice, and was loved of women for bis 
beauty and valor,€lnd of children because his 
business in life was the invention of child-games. 
It may be that he wigi wicked at odd hours. 
Then there was the instructive Dick Marsden, 
who knew every thing, and the indolent Tom 
Alford, who l^new nothing, and the remäining 
type was Willy Daimes, who went in for poli- 
tics, and was always Standing for some place or 
otHer, and always losing. because he made his 
agents leave off bribing just at the point when 
another three hundred pounds would have sent 
their principal into the British Legislature. 

The Reverend Edward Grafton, who had been 
invited by Mr. Mangles, for the reasons which 
we have heard imparted in the Launceston 
fashion, will be heard of hereafter, and it is not 
desirable to keep the dinner waiting while we 
enter into his history or his character. He 
appeared to the rest of the party in the guise of 
a tall, slight, fresh-colored young clergyman, 
who had a good deal to -say, but not the art 
which enables a man to bring out what is in 
him. He colored a little in speaking, spoke too 
long when he got an innings, and waited too 
long to get one. Two or three of the party no- 
ticed that he took wine somewhat too.fast^ and 
that late in the dinner he was inclined to echo 
the words of others, and express himself cap- 
tiously thereabout. These small signs might 
merely indicate that the young clergyman had 
not had time to become a man of the world. 

Nor will we, as yet, say much more of the 
Chief guest of the evening, Emest Donner, than 
could have been said next day by any of those 
who dined with him. Let him disclose his 
character for himself as he goes through life. 
It is only in novels that you are given so tre- 
mendous an advantage over a new acquaintance 
as is comprised in yonr reading his biography 
before you roeet. Let us, being among gentle- 
men, play more fairly. Nobody at that table, 
except Mr. Mangles, knew much about Emest 
Dormer, populär as he was at the club that was 
thus affectingly bidding him farewell. Every 
body was always glad to see the handsome, easy- 
mannered, frank-spoken man, of two or three 
and thirty, who could talk horses and salmon 
and ballet with the light-minded, but had an 
eye for the Ind^pendance Beige and the British 
division lists, and could not only quote Horace, 
but had, on occasion, proved that he knew 
Greek. He was ready with good stories and 
sayings, discreet or less discreet, by other peo- 
ple, and he was able, without manifest effort, 
to say a reasonably smart thing of his own. He 
always spoke kindly of women ; in fact, so char- 
itably that pious women did not believe he had 
any religion. He was not, however, reluctant 
to say unkind things of men ; but it was in a 
way which seemed to imply that this was only 
the conventional mode of showing one's clear- 
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sightedness — the world did not believe that 
Ernest Dormer was malicious. He dressed well, 
if somewhat under the mark at which man be- 
comes angel in the ejes of the teens ; but he 
coald aiford this, for his fine, well-set head, with 
rieh auburn hair, bright Safton ejes, clean-cut 
lip — some little temper hintedthere — and gallant 
bearing, made him a notflble in most companies 
of the somebodies. Tall, well-made, not ob- 
trasively active in movement, but with a frame 
which gave evidence of power, Erriest Dormer 
was a capital specimen of the English gentleman, 
who is neither an epicurean nor an athlete. 
When in London he rode, but shot no pigeons 
and puUed in no boats. When in the country, 
with friends, he took the field sports easily, 
never Coming to grief, but rlvaling no groom or 
game-keeper, and, so far as his friends knew, his 
gambllng was limited to a few mild bets in the 
great races, and a readiness to back his habitual 
good Inck at whist. Of his private life his inti- 
mate friends knew only what has been hinted, 
namely, that he had certainly got into debt, 
and had lately been helped out of it. Charley 
Launceston, who liked him very much, never- 
theless declared, photographically, that he was a 
very successful Negative, but Charley did not 
know every thing. 

We are grateful to some old novelists, es- 
pecially that disagreeable Scotchman, Mr. To- 
bias Smollett, for recording the conversations of 
our ancestors. Not that the conversations them- 
selves are worth much, but that they show those 
venerated persons in their natural manner, and 
not instructive, patriotic, or sentimental. It 
may be supposed — though we try to repel the 
idea — that a hundred years hence our club talk 
will seem as pert and in as bad taste as the tav- 
em dialogues which Tobias has given us. I ap- 
prehend that there is no remedy for this. We 
write or speak vainly, if in the belief that our 
tone is better than that of our grandfathers, or 
in the hope that it will be more acceptable to 
our grandchildren. One does not know by what 
sarcastic word they will ridicule our old-fashion- 
edness and dullness ; one does not know wheth- 
er, a hundred years hence, it will be the thing 
to be very refined or very coarse. But we may 
be assured that in either case we shall be eon- 
temptuously dealt with, even as we have dealt 
with all those who have gone before us. Let 
US defy posterity, d'avance, and speak as free 
Britons. 

" Study your dinner, gentlemen,** said Mr. 
Mangles. '^ Having had nothing to do with or- 
dering it, I may be allowed to say that the doc- 
ument before each of you shows an eflbrt of high 
art, for which labor we are much indebted to 
two persons, or shall I say parties ? now present.'* 

"What*s the objection to the word party?** 
said Milwardcn. * *■ I admit that it is used in 
the diplomacy of plebeians, but it is a good word, 
indicating an interest. I?erson is a feeble ab- 
straction." 

"You speak as a mere lawyer, Milwarden," 
said Wigräm, in his melancholy voice. 



"Don*t talk of mere lawyers as if they were 
black beetles, Mr. Wigram, but pass the cay- 
enne." 

"Cayenne to thati Latrobe and Rydon, 
overlook the Insult to yourselves, and let us ask 
the waiters not to teil Phelps." 

** Or rather," said Rydon, solemnly, *' let him 
be told that it was only Milwarden who could so 
trample on an artist's feelings. I have alvvays 
held that the law is a brutalizing profession." 

"One has heard the sentiment," said Mil- 
warden, composedly, "chiefly, however, from 
vexatious defendants and prisoners whose alibis 
have broken down." 

"It*8 too early in the dinner for talk," said 
the gentle Walter Latrobe. 

" Especially chaff," said the instructive Dick 
Marsden. * * In fact, with any stranger present, 
I submit that this sort of thing, which the in- 
terlocutors appear to think repartee, be remitted 
to the smoking-room. Mr. Graf ton, I assure 
you that there is not that absolute lack of sende 
here which you would infer from the tone of 
these gentlemen." 

The young clergymaii was not ready with a 
reply to the half-banter of the serious looking 
Marsden, but Mangles was always ready. 

" Riither thank Mr. Grafton, as the represent- 
ative of a virtuous country village, that Dormer 
is to be removed there before he gets mentally 
demoralized." 

"You'll keep in the club, Dormer, I hope?" 
said Tom Aiford. 

One or two listened for the answer. 

"My subscription is paid, you know, several 
months in advance," said Ernest Dormer, "so 
I have time for consideration.*' 

He had not answered the question, and the 
clergyman, who had expected an instant reply 
in the negative, looked up at him involnntarily. 
Ernest knew why, and at once added, laughing : 

" I don't think that they'U see much more of 
me here, Edward.^* 

"I should think not," said the priest, simply. 

"The engaged men always say that," said 
Mr. Rydon, joUily, yet with a certain faint mal- 
ice. "I have heard the vow tili I know it by 
heart, and it is kept like a good many other 
vows." 



"Rydon, as a moralist of the first class, a Sir 
Galahad of the Wood of St. John, is entitled to 
be severe on us who only try to be good," said 
Ernest Dormer, as pleasantly, and quite as 
meaningly. 

"I hear you," said Rydon, who was really 
good-natured. " Well, Willy Daimes, how are 
your politics ? Quite well ? I saw a brougham 
at your door yesterday, and fancied it was Mr. 
Brandts. Are they going to put you in any 
where?" 

" I have not heard of it," said Mr. Daimes ; 
"but it would be a delicate attention on the 
part of the Cabinet." 

"You lost Mutford, I think?'* said Marsden, 
in his curt, nnfeeling way, not that he meant 
to hurt feelings, but having none of his own, he 
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never recognized any body else*s. **You were 
nearly in, I believe, but came to grief in a 
hurry?" 

" I resigned when I saw that I coald not go 
on without the use of means which — ^which I 
did not intend to nse,** said Mr. Daimes. 

But Marsden meant to say his say, and though 
he was not at all intimate with Daimes, and 
thongh he was annoying that nnlacky candidate 
very mach, he went on. 

" Bosh, my dear fellow ! we all know about that. 
A man who is in the Home Office told me ex- 
actly what was spent on both sides. The joke 
of it is, that it is a matter of certainty that if 
yon had not been frightened and thrown np the 
sponge at two, the other man would have given 
in at a qoarter past. He makes no secret of 
it." 

'*In that case you haye a right to teil it," 
Said Mr. Daimes, enraged. '* And I bare a 
right to say that I don't believe a word of it.'* 

"But consider, my dear Daimes,'* said Mil- 
warden, smiling, "how much more enviable is 
your Position than that of your guilty Opponent. 
He boasts a victory bought with gold, while you 
are proud of a defeat — " 

" Bought with bank-notes," said Launceston. 

**Hush,'* Said Milwarden. "At the' same 
time I regret the result, because had Daimes 
been retumed, and petitioned against, as he 
would certainly have been, I think his regard 
for me would have been shown in a brief." 

" You were certainly wrong to retire as you 
did,** persisted Marsden the pachydermatous. 
" At least they all say so, 9,nd that they expect- 
ed you would show more pluck.'* 

"Expccted that he would stand» more pluck- 
ing," said Launceston. 

"I fear you are frivolous, Launceston," said 
Mr. Mangles. * * Some wine ? I say I fear you 
are frivolous. I wish you would read some 
books, and purify your mind from old jokes." 

"I like that," returned Launceston, "when 
it is the business of your life and that of your 
accoraplices to prove that no books are worth 
reading." 

"The reply was prompt," said Mangles, se- 
renely ; " but I could probably make a few se- 
lections, of a rudimentary character, that might 
enable you to commence an education." 

" ril come to you for it to-morrow, Samuel, 
my son," laughed Launceston ; ** and as Ishall 
come at lunch time, have out that famous Amon- 
tillado of yours. JSave you tasted that fellow*s 
Amontillado, Doddy ?" 

" No," said Theodore Dalston ; " but I don't 
believe it's better than mine," he added, as dog- 
gedly as if he were a millionaire. 

" We'U have two competitive lunches, then," 
said the radiant Launceston. "Doddy against 
Sammy, at the competitors* rooms and expense, 
and every body here shall come and judge be- 
tween them. That is the English, manly way 
of settling a dispute, eh?" he said, lookiüg defi- 
antly round, as if the proposition had been as- 
sailed. "Tom Alford and Henry Mil warden. 
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" Have you seen Gracie Cläre in the Demon 
and the Dumpllng, Alford?" asked Mr. Rydon. 

"Never heard of the play. What is it?" 
was the reply. 

"The play's a burlesque, if you know what 
that is." 

" Yes, I know what that is." 

"I don't believe he does," said Milwarden. 
"On your oath, did you ever see a burlesque, 
Thomas Alford ? and be cautious, because your 
words will be taken down. Don't hurry, but 
mind and speak the tmth." 

"You all chafF me because I don't go to the 
theatres much," retumed Mr. Alford, " but I 
never heard any of you come in from one of 
them without declaring that he never heard such 
bosh in the course of his life. Why should I 
bore myself ?" 

"Rydon," said Milwarden, "I see you are 
unequal to the reply — excuse me for taking it 
out of your hands. Alford, have you no duties 
to Society ? Is every thing tp be determined by 
your selfishness? Could a Community hold to- 
gether if all men followed your rule ? Do you 
ever dine out ? Can you sit by a young lady at 
dinner for five minutes, and not be asked the 
question which Rydon asked you, or something 
cognate thereto ? Do you know what cognate 
means ? Do not confound it with cognac, which 
is Coming round." 

"The theatre bores me, I teil you," said the 
unmoved Tom Alford. "First, it gives me a 
headache. Secondly, there are no pieces worth 
hearing. Thirdly, there are no actors worth 
seeing. Fourthly, I hate to dine early. Fifth- 
ly, I hate to dress. And sixthly, they won't let 
you smoke, even between the acts." 

" Orson is endowed with reason, after all," 
Said Latrobe. "I never go, if I can help it, 
except to take children. That 's fun, if you like." 

" Yes, that's your weakness, I know," said 
Dalston. " I tried it, I am sure, in good faith. 
I took my sister's children, when she was out of 
town, to see Frankenstein and the Castle Spec- 
tre, and she would not speak to me for three 
months. I give you my word the creatures 
screeched tili we were nearly tumed out of the 
theatre. How I hated them just then, and 
they are pretty little things too." 

" By Jove I" said Walter Latrobe (only he 
made a stronger appeal and meant it), "you 
ought to have been hanged." 

"Very likely," said Doddy, "all in good 
time. I say, Latrobe, you know the Sylehams, 
I think ?" 

"I am happy to say yes. Lady Syleham's 
two youngest girls are tlie loveliest children in 
the whole world." 

" Not prettier than my nieces, I'll bet. But 
the girl I am going to speak of is not exactly a 
child; that is, she may be nineteen or so. I 
saw herat the Zoological on Sunday." 

" That must be Isabella, the second daughter. 
The eldest is married. Who was she with ?" 
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Fat party in velvet, garrulous, overdressed,' 
and asthmatic." 

**I don't know. Lady Syleham is a lady, 
and looks one." 

** Never mind, I bear no malice against Miss 
Isabella for having been so accompanied. She 
woald atone for an uglier guy of a chaperon. 
I say, by Jove, what an awfuUy lovely complex- 
ion r 

* * Isn*t it rathcr ? And such sweet eyes !** 

" There is a clergyman present, gentlemen," 
Said Mr. Mangles. 

**I wish he could be present at a brief but 
significant interview between the lady we speak 
of and myself," said Doddy Dalston. "I sup- 
pose you couldn't introduce me, Latrobe the 
brare." 

**Not brave enougb for tbat," said the sol- 
dier, in bis gentlest voice. 

"I fear you share the common want of faith 
in my financial attitude/' said Dalston, archly. 
"It is strangely difficult to be appreciated in 
this World." 

" The error will probably be corrected in the 
next," said Milwarden, judicially ; " for which 
reason, prisoner, it is charitable to wish you 
many happy retums of the day." 

Edward Grafton would probably have feit it 
bis daty to make some remark on this levity, 
but he was engaged in talk with Mangles, who 
amused himself by sonnding the young clergy- 
man in reference to M. Renan, whose senti- 
mental Star had just appeaired in the theological 
horizon. 

"I have not read the book. I don't want to 
read it,'* said Mr. Grafton. " In fact," he said, 
simply, "I don't read French with any com- 
fort. But I have sden it described, and I have 
had extracts before me, and I know enough of 
it to be clear that M. Renan is a detestable in- 
fidel." 

" Convictus atque combusttis," said Milwar- 
den, gravely. 

"Yes, I would bum the book," said the 
young clergyman, coloring, but not abashed. 
"I am aware that any thing like eamestness 
in such mattera is out of fashion ; but," he add- 
ed, vehemently, "if I would crush a viper that 
was going to poison the body of my child, why 
should I not crush out a book that might poison 
bis soul ?*' 

It may be taken for fact that never in the his- 
tory of the Octagon Club had member or stran- 
ger pronounced words of this kind within the 
walls. It spoke well for the good manners of 
the audience that nobody smiled, or even looked 
surprised. I doubt whether a prayer-meeting 
would have behaved as politely had a spectator 
snddenly appealed to the Koran. 

*^I am not defending M. Renan, ** said Mr. 
Mangles, as soon as he could bring bis mind 
back into its habitual mood of gentlemanly cyn- 
icism. *' I think the work as weak as water. 
Sx)eaking only as to matter of taste, we do not 
wish to see the Veil.decked with tinsel. But,'* 
he went on, not exactly knowing what to say. 



" ought we not to respect faith, even wlien only 
a grain of mustard seed ?" 

" Not French mustard," said Emest Dormer. 

And the speech, not over-reverent, relieved 
the party, for it gave them an excuse for a 
laugh, and theology passed away. But the 
memory of that young clergyman's speech came 
back in after-days to some who forgot it when 
their surprise had gone by. 

The good wine of the Octagon did its work, 
^nd man after man nnthawed, lost bis manner- 
ism, and talked hard and fast. Latrobe, whom 
nothing ever excited, except some case of cruel- 
ty to a child, was one of the two who maintain- 
ed bis composure, yet even heoccasionally raised 
that small white band which had been dyed so 
red in bis Indian fray, and sought to make bis 
gentle voice heard amidst the strife of tongues. 
The rest flew at all game, and discussed public 
and private characters, men, women, books, 
pictures, politics, and scandal, with that perfect 
freedom of language which is found only among 
London men of a certain type. There was 
some wit, some humor, but a certain reckless 
decision in pronouncing sentence was the spe^ 
cial feature of that debate, and Edward Graf- 
ton, in spite of bis coUege expöriences, was as- 
tounded at the promptness with which that party 
of self-reliant and unhesitatiug judges gave the 
doom in all and cvery thing that came before 
them. The other quiet man was Emest Dor- 
mer, who heard them all, but answered few. 
Ferhaps he w|is thinking that he should hear 
little more of that fierv talk when he should 
have accepted the conditions imposed by the 
parents of his bride. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MAGBALEN'S HOME. 

It may be doubted whether the novelist who 
works elaborately upon the description of scen- 
eiy and other external objects is not rather com- 
plying with tradition, or with his own sense of 
his art, than earning the attention or the grati- 
tude of his reader. Rare indeed is the faculty 
of effectively dealing with nature and with the 
additions which man has made to her handi- 
work, and even more rare is the habit of patient 
heed to each successive touch by which the pic- 
ture is made to approach completion. There 
have been mighty masters in their department 
of art, who by a few hold strokes suddenly im- 
press upon you the character of the scene into 
which they huny you ; and there are still among 
US those "who by close and exquisite painting 
compel you to foUow detail after detail, and 
who have the power to delay the reader from 
the stronger excitement of narrative. But un- 
less we have to conduct him into regions of 
grandeur, or into those whose extreme beauty 
must not be unrecognized, it may be more than 
questionable whether the writer who would please 
should not leave the reader to please himself in 
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the realization of localities. It may be safely 
asserted that the majority^of readers will do so, 
without ovemice attention to the stage-direc- 
tions of the author, and will, npon general hints 
from the latter, freely draw npon their own 
memories or constractive power. Hence it maj 
be that otir forefathers were not so nnwise in 
the matter as this enlightened age knows them 
to be npon all others. Our ancestors of the 
writing sort told us that Mr. Bountiful resided 
in a beautifal bnt retired village in the westem 
part of the kingdom, and that Lady Wishfort, 
disgusted with life, took refage in a rocky dis- 
trict of the north, the raggedness of which she 
foand akin to her misfortnnes, and our ances- 
tors of the reading sort devised their own ar- 
rangement of beauties sind raggednesses, and 
were not ungrateful. The critics of other days 
kindly awarded high praise for a nice Observa- 
tion of Nature, in cases where a reference to 
the praised observer's work will shöw how very 
slightly he intruded bis objectivities. It will be 
snbject of regret to the present writer shoald 
any less kindly critic of the present day inti- 
inate an opinion that this prelade is but an ex- 
cnse for non-conscientious work. I trust that 
such a censor will be able to forgive himself 
when he shall have visited the place to which I 
am abont to invite him. 

Naybury ig a small, quiet town in the yery 
middle of England. The steep hill on which 
it is built is the hard idea which arises when the 
place is named. Otherwise it is remarkable 
for little except the crookedness of the road np 
that hill, at the top of which are the ruins of a 
Castle. This hold, after honsing a forgotten se- 
ries of strong-handed and not always ill-condi- 
tioned aristocrats, went to wreck under theblow 
of .King Oliver. Thenceforth Naybnry Castle 
gave shelter to no person worse or better than 
an occasional tramp who might scale the old 
wall, and sleep away bis tipsy hoars in what 
once was a great kitchen. The owl sacceeded 
to the chaplain, and the sparrow-hawk to the 
lord. The casüe, and a dburch, in which the 
patriotic wardens have for years done their best 
to avenge the Norman conqnest by persistent in- 
jury to the beautifal Norman architecture, are 
the featnres of Naybury. The weary pedestrian 
and the wearier horse may take closer note of 
the long and crooked hill. It is called Naybuiy 
Street, and winds upward for aboat three quar- 
ters of a mile as you approach from the east, 
and at last brings you to the foot of the off-lying 
eminence crowned by the ruins. It is a heart- 
breaking road to ascend from the east, and 
there is a knee-breaking road to descend on the 
other side of the town. Yiäitörs are usually con- 
ducted to the extreme top of the hill, because, 
as they are informed, they can thence see a long 
way, and this is a truth, but with the discovery 
that it is so the advantages of the ascent appear, 
to commonplace minds, to end. Tou see a 
long way, and on a very clear day, just about 
the point where vision begins to fail, you may 
notice to the west something which, if not a 



cloud, is the beginning of some hills. Bnt, gen- 
erally speaking,'yourviewis over a flat country, 
here and there divided by a narrow stream, here 
and there relieved by a church spire ; and if you 
gaze for a long time on this scenery, as few per- 
sons are known to do, there grows upon you a 
conviction that you have seen this long, duU 
flat befbre. But you can not teil where, and 
you tease your memory with questions until bed- 
time, when, if you have partaken of supper, and 
have not walked the after-mile which those stu- 
pid »ncestors of ours prescribed, you will have 
the nightmare. Then, in struggling in vain 
across wide plains, with the avenger of blood 
behind you on an elephant, you will feel that 
you have miles and miles to mn in your patent- 
leather boots, and that you will miss the express 
train that is to take you to be married directly, 
and you know you have the key of the wine-cel- 
lar, and all your guests are waiting to go down to 
dinner on your birthday, and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is calling wildly to you, in 
the very worst of language, to put in your false 
teeth and answer Mr. Bright, and your boots 
have suddenly become old Slippers, which fall 
off every moment, and yourwife is making signs 
that you must instantly go up in the balloon 
with her, or abandon her to Peter the Gieat for- 
ever, and still you can not make any progress, 
you wake up gurgling a veiy wrong kind of 
Word, and instantly know that in previous lüght- 
mares you have seen the view from Naybury 
Castle. 

In the long, crooked street are some of the 
houses of other days, where the beams were ex- 
hibited to show the honesty of the bnilders, and 
betweeu these houses are hideous cottages, run 
up by local and modern bnilders, in connection 
with whose work one thinks less of honesty than 
of bad drainage and extortionate rent. There 
are three or four inns, possibly looking worse 
than they are, and a low-browed shop belonging 
to the only tradesman in flesh, who, by reason 
of his monopoly is, like Richard the Third, ty- 
rant and butcher. Some other reasonably de- 
cent Shops may be found, but they are not os- 
tentatious. Just at the lo^er end of the town, 
beside a clear stream that runs below the hill, 
is the red shaft of a small factory, which supplies 
London with some of its feit, and tums out on 
Naybury a mass of stunted, sallow, slattemly 
girls, whose loud and vicious talk defies all re- 
monstrance and tract-distribution. 

Again ascending the hill, and passing throngh 
the greater part of the town, you observe a large 
and handsome red-brick house, of the time of 
Queen Anne. It Stands back a considerable 
distance from the road, and some fine trees 
nearly screen it from the view. But if you 
walk up to the dose, green, wood-palings, and 
look over them and between the trees, you will 
see a large and carefuUy-kept garden, with much 
sward and many evergreens, and if it be summer 
time you will notice a wealth of bright flowers, 
and the vision will be all the more welcome as 
being the first pleasant thing which you have 
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Seen in Naybury, except the faces of many dirty 
but very healthy children. Bat, if you please, 
you shall by-and-by be enabied to see that hand- 
some house without the questionably civil pro- 
cess of examining it over the palings. 

There is a charming breakfast-room at the 
back of the house, and looking, with a Single 
large window, upon another garden, even more 
daintily kept than that in the front. The window 
is open, and from the top of bis cage, which has 
been placed on a smoothly-shaveR little lawn, 
yery fresh and green, a lazy parrot occasionally 
peeps into the room, and enconrages its inmates 
by a slight croak of satisfaction at the general 
aspect of afFairs. A beautiful Fersian cat, with 
the mildest of eyes and the largest of tails, 
watches the bird, and evidently wonders why 
he can not sit still and enjoy that sweet warm 
moming, instead of fidgeting irom wire to wire 
without object or purpose. In some other cages, 
of pretty device and suspended from trees, are 
a few love-birds and waxbills, and a couple of 
ring-doves are in a larger cage on a stand. A 
garden-chair, placed in the shade, bat very near 
the zoological group, has lately been tenanted, 
for there is a book upon the seat, and a sun- 
shade lies on the grass, bat there is no one in 
the garden at the jnoment. 

In the room are two persons. These are Mr. 
and Mrs. Conway, husband and wife, parents 
of Magdalen Conway, of whom we have heard. 
The house is theirs. There is little that is re- 
markable in the externals of either. Mrs. Con- 
way is a gentle-looking lady, with cnlm eyes, 
and a few silver streaks in her hair. Hie 
pleasant face, though it has been in the world 
for some fifty-fiye years, is but slightly lined, 
and the lips, which are pretty, are very ready to 
smile. Mrs. Conway*s voice is light, and it is 
manifest that she is blessed with that best of all 
good gifts, habitual cheerfulness. She is very 
simply dressed, but unless her lady's maid haye 
skill, it is certain that the very becoming mom- 
ing-dress worn by the matron was not made 
in Naybury, and the fastenings at breast and 
wrist are in too good taste not to have been 
costly. Mr. Conway is enveloped in a very 
large and füll morning-gown, so that his cos- 
tume gives no key to his vocation, and a white 
cravat is wom by men of various callings. He 
is nearly seven years older than his wife, and 
looks many years older, and the restless eye and 
unquiet gestnre would show that he has not 
been in the habit of taking the world easily, even 
if an occasionally impatient tone did not break 
into the conjngal Conference. If he were to rise 
you would See that he is tall, and but for the 
ample gown you would notice that he is slight, 
and has been active — ^perhaps is so yet. He 
holds a handsome paper-knife, of mother-of- 
pearl, and if Mrs. Conway has a trouble it is a 
fear that he will break this weapon if he slaps it 
so hard upon the table, and she would like to 
take it away from him, but knows better than 
to do that. 

"Well, itisarisk." 



** Every thing is a risk, dear, to a certain ex- 
tent." 

The respective Speakers need hardly be indi- 
cated. Mr. Conway replied : 

"Yes, of course, Mary. But there are risks 
that one may run and take one^s chance, and 
others that ought to give ns pause.'* 

**Give you what, dear?" said Mrs. Conway, 
quietly. She was not very well-read, perhaps, 
in Shakspearian literature. 

" Make us hesitate !" said Mr. Conway, look- 
ing round at her sharply, and then looking away 
again. 

" Yes, certainly," said Mrs. Conway. 

**What do you say?" asked her husband. 
"I mean what do you say after what we have 
heard ? Tou have formed an opinion, I suppose, 
just as I have done." 

"I do not know that I havej" replied Mrs. 
Conway. " It does not seem to me that there 
is any thing to fidget about.** 

"Fidget is hardly the word, my dear Mary, 
when we are talking of the happiness of Mag- 
dalen. I know you did not mean it rudely to 



me. 
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"Yes, I think you might know that, Will- 
iam," said Mrs. Conway, "orl have been talk- 
ing to you to very little purpose for thirty years. 
But you are inclined — ^well, I \'«ill not say to fid- 
get, but tq vex your mind with matters which are 
not important. At least I think so." 

"I dare say I do. And, generally speaking, 
I wish I did not. But this is a snbject which 
requires the utmost consideration.'* 

" You always say that of every thing, Will- 
iam." 

"I do not. But as the cbüd's mother yon 
ought to feel with me in this, and consider it 
with me in all its bearings." 

"My dear William, I am sure that I love 
Magdalen as well as you can, but when we have 
so completely made up our minds that she is to 
marry Mr. Dormer, and the lawyers have made 
out the settlement, I do not think that we have 
a right to begin to hesitate unless we have some- 
thing before us much more serious than the talk 
of a foolish young curate." 

" Grafton is not a fool." 

** I did not say that he was, and when I said 
foolish I only meant in regard to London gentle- 
men and their ways. He is a clever person in 
some things, and would be much cleverer if he 
would have more confidence in himself and not 
suppose that every body is laughing at him, and 
that be deserves it. But I should not take his 
opinion opon the characters of persons whom he 
knows very little about, and has met only at din- 
ner." 

"The fact is, Mary, that you like the mar- 
riage, and don't want to hear any thing against it." 

"If I did not like Ernest Dormer, would t 
give my consent to his having Magdalen ?" 

" But I think that you are rather too ready in 
giving your liking, Mary." 

"I was once," said Mrs. Conway, "but that 
was thirty years ago and more." 
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My old darling/' said her hosband, as quick 
with bis glance of affection as be had been wich 
that of impatience. And the wife retnrned tlie 
^nce with her calm loring look, and again feit 
that she shonld like to take awaj the mother-of- 
pearl paper-knife, and that this would be a safe 
time — ^bat she did not. 

'' Grafton was certainlj much shocked at the 
tone of the society in which he foand Dormer," 
said Mr. Conway, after a panse. 

"It speaks well for Emest," said the wife (a 
mother is not long after a daughter in seizing 
one's Christian name), 'Hhat he made no se- 
ci*et of bis friendships, but at once brooght Mr. 
Grafton into the very heart of the society, thongh 
he most have known that Mr. Grafton wonld re- 
peat all that he heard. Yoa can not say that 
this was not bold and frank.'* 

''Frank to carelessness, perhaps. He may 
have thonght himself so snre of Magdalen that 
he did not mind what was said." 

" Is not that unkind, William ?" 

'^ Well, perhaps it is. Bat I suppose that I 
may say that he did not think that Grafton 
wonld make any report at all." 

"Not after what Ernest knew of Mr. Graf- 
ton's affection for Maggie ?" 

"Did he know of the offer ?" 

" Certainly. I thonght it right to desire 
Maggie to teil him, thongh I am sare she woold 
have done so withont being advised." 

" Then my case is strengthened, because Dor- 
mer would feel that a high-minded gentleman 
would be especially silent about a successful 
rival." 

" Yes, dear, and that is to believe, as I know 
yoa do, that Emest is himself a high-minded 
gentleman, or he would not feel in that way. 
Come, papa, do not try to prejudlce yourself 
against him. He appears to me, as he did from 
the first, to be all that Magdalen can require to 
make her happy, and that is all which we bare 
to live for, dear." 

"Yes.'» 

" Yoa say yes," said bis wife, after a pause, 
'n>at I know that you continae to torment your- 
self, and that is not fair to me. I wish I quite 
nnderstood what you see in Mr. Grafton's story 
to make you distrnstful of Ernest Donner." 

" I will not go so far as to say that I am dis- 
tmstfnl. But what Grafton said certainly open- 
ed my eyes to a new view of Dormer's charac- 
ter." 

" But has it done that ? All I can leam, for 
Mr. Grafton did not choose to talk to me, bat 
kept bis confidence for yon, which I do not know 
that I thank him for — " 

" Now it is you who are prejndiced. It was 
surely the most delicate and becoming thing, 
considering what he had to say, to come to me, 
or rather to meetme, and relate bis impressions." 

" Well, may be so. I don't like tale-bearers." 

" Do yoa call a person a tale-bearer who, with- 
ont any interest in the matter, teils you some- 
thing that may affect the happiness of your child? 
Can a woman be just, even by miracle?" 

B 



" Yes, William. But I hate tale-bearers, for 
all that. And answer me this. Had he any 
thing to say against Ernest himself? A man, 
and especially a young man, can not help hav- 
ing a few gay acqnaintances, and when they get 
together he can not shut their mouths, can he, 
or onght he to be answerable for what they say ? 
No doubt that these young men did talk in a 
very wild way, and perhaps some of them may 
have been no better than they ought to be, 
though, as I said, I don't think Afr. Grafton is 
very capable of jndging. But even he, with all 
bis desire to injure Emest — " 

"Yon have no right to say that, Mary. He 
loved Magdalen well enough to offer to marry 
her, and von may fairly credit him with a gen- 
uine desire for her welfare.** 

"I dare say it may be so," replied the wife, 
" though it does not look like desire for a girl's 
welfare to sow dissension between her parents 
and her intended. Bat did Mr. Grafton accuse 
Emest of any thing more than dining in the 
room where much very profane and improper 
talk went on ?" 

" He makes no charge, I teil you — " 

"How could Emest help being there, when 
the dinner was got up in bis honor by others ? 
He had not the inviting of a Single guest, ex- 
cept Mr. Grafton, who makes such a grateful re- 
turn." 

"Grafton was not Dormer's guest, but was 
asked by a Mr. Mangles, with whom he has busi- 
ness connections." 

" Well, then, Emest asks nobody at all; but 
because a Cluster of persons, not of bis choice or 
selection, sit down with him and behave them- 
selves ill, Mr. Grafton is to come down here ex- 
pressly to^maUe mischief." 

" My dear Mary, come down here, as if bis 
father's place were three miles from this house !" 

" He did not meet you in bis father's ^lace. 
I teil you that he is a spiteful young man, and 
that he preserves the memory of his rejection by 
Magdalen, and is glad to revenge himself; and 
a nice person he is to be a clergyman ! but that 
is always the way with them — they do mean 
things because they know that they can not be 
called to account." 

"A Speech, Mary, of which you will be 
heartily ashamed when you come to think over 
the characters of the clergy whom we know. 
Bat you have quite, as becomes a woman, walk- 
ed away from the real question. It is not 
whether Grafton behaved from one motive or 
another in describing what be heard, but wheth- 
er Ernest Dormer is to be known by his associ- 
ates, and whether we are to believe that he is 
an immoral infidel." 

" What words to use of Magdalenas intended 
husband !'* 

"I did not use them of bim — how you women 
pervert every thing ! — but I do say that immoral- 
ity and infidelity made the talk at that dinner, 
and the talkers were the select friends of Dor- 
mer — the special friends who liked bim so well 
that they got the dinner up. Now, you cän't 
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cavil at that, and in such a matter as Maggie's 
happiness we oaght to let in no cavil at all." 

'* My dear William, do yoa think that if I did 
not believe Eraest to be what he should be I 
wonld argue with yoa a moment, except as to 
the best means of breaking the match off? Bat 
I really can not see that a yoong man is to 
be condemned and discarded becaase bis clab 
friends, on a particalar occasion, talked foolish- 
ly, and wickedly if yoa will. Perhaps they did 
it on poipose, for the sake of astonishing Mr. 
Grafton, and thoagh this would have been very 
reprehensible, it would have been very like 
young men." 

'*I see," Said Mr. Ck)nway, with a sort of 
groan. 

This was, as may be sapposed, bat the sequel 
of a series of discassions which an affectionate 
father and mother had held upon a subject so 
important to them, and to one whom they held 
dearer than any thing in the world. It will 
suffice, however, to show the way in which each 
regarded the approaching marriage. Mr. Oon- 
way had more misgivings than bis wife ; bat then 
it had been bis way all through life to vex him- 
self with the contemplation of the possible fail- 
ure of every scheme to which he had reason to 
wish success, and he was not the man to aban- 
don that habit when the scheme before him was 
for the happiness of bis only child. His wife 
had, constitutionally, the opposite habit ; and it 
had been well for Mr. Conway that it was so, 
or he would have been unhappy instead of rest- 
less throogh life. Fortan ate in meeting a help- 
mate who was so eminently calculated to sweet- 
en his destiny, he had gradually yielded to her 
inflaence, and leamed to look with her hopeful 
eyes to an extent which he would not in earlier 
days have believed possible, and which in mo- 
menta of solitary murmuring he found himself 
inclined to call irrational. For there could be 
no doubt that, intellectually, Mr. Conway was 
very mach the superior of his calm and cheer- 
ful wife, nor did she doabt it, thoagh her in- 
stincts had served her so mach better than his 
wisdom. 

He had been an architect, and had achieved 
some successes in his art, bat at a time when it 
was not so well understood, or at least not so 
irritatingly criticised as in our happy day. Had 
he possessed more confidence in himself and his 
fortanes he would have pushed his way to for- 
tune, and could then, had complacency been in 
bis nature, have complacently read the Informa- 
tion with which he would have been liberally 
supplied that his Gothic was only tolerable in 
comparison with his execrable Classic. But 
thoagh he managed to secure a competence, 
with more labor than many stupider professional 
brethren expended upon work that made them 
rieh, he would never have possessed the hand- 
some old house at Naybury, and the means of 
keeping it, but for his wife. Mary Herbert had 
loved him when he was in his earlier profession- 
al struggles, and though she always denied the 
fact, with her pleasant langh, it was beUeved by 



Mr. Conway*s friends that she had proposed to 
him, or at least had convinced the fidgety and 
andecided man that they might safely marry, 
althongh her dower was little more than ex- 
pectations. But she assured him that the ex- 
pectations would all come right tf he would 
only join her in laughing and waiting. They 
married, and Mary Conway's qniet confidence 
in her husband and her good lack soon mani- 
fested itself. She made him enter into several 
competitions, in all of which he assured her that 
he had not the least chance, and when he had 
sketched his original plans she refused to allow 
him to change or modify them, though he al- 
most angrily declared that they could by no 
possibility succeed. Some of them did succeed, 
though Mary Conway's sweet temper was sorely 
tried at the finish of the race. Were an archi- 
tect allowed twenty years to prepare drawings 
he would be in a scramble dnring the last week, 
and keep his staff at work all the last three 
nights. This is a law of architect-nature. But 
when his condition at that time of trial is im- 
proved by doubts and despair, and when he is 
threatening to put his elevations into the fire 
and rush out of town, and finally proposes to 
send them in with the motte Miserrimusj those 
about Mm may be excused some impatience. 

Mrs. Conway had to undergo all this kind of 
vexation ; to keep her husband up to his work, 
to assure him that he was going to make a great 
success for her (this little touch often told when 
Conway's face was longest), and that she had 
heard in society the very strengest opinions that 
if he worked in eamest he could not fail. She 
never lost patience or temper, she nevär re- 
proached him with moral cowardice, she never 
lost her cheerfulness, and when the most trüsty 
Clerk was sent off at the last minute with the 
competition plans — one need not say that it was 
within an hour of the midnight at which the re- 
ception ended — ^Mrs. Conway's merry Orders to 
him to retum to snpper and report that the plans 
had gone in, were (as he nsed to declare to his 
own wife on the second-floor at Pentonville) a 
reward for all the trouble and anxiety. A man 
could never sink very deep in the water with 
such a life-belt round his neck. 

In one sense, Mrs. Conway did better than 
this, though nothing could have been better than 
her companionship had her hnsband been a 
man of more resolve. But as it was, his mar- 
riage proved fortunate for him in a way that' 
saved bim — ^and Mary — much exertion in the 
äfter-days. It has been said that she had ex- 
pectations. Mr. Conway, when he canvassed 
them in conjugal debate, always said, in a mel- 
ancholy manner, that they would come to no- 
thing — not that he loved her the less on that ac- 
count. Her uncle John would infallibly marry 
again and have children ; and when uncle John 
was once reported as on a visit to a family with 
girls, in the Isle of Wight, Mr. Conway was 
really almost triumphant at the probable ac- 
complishment of bis unfavorable anticipations. 
Mary Conway smiled and waited, and uncle 
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John, six months aflterward, left her ten thoa- 
sand pounds by will, and add^d two more by a 
codicil which he had signed in the Isle of Wight 
itself. It maj be that this signal success exdted 
Maiy Conway to the extent of boxing her mel- 
ancholy husband's ears and kissing him sonnd- 
ly. Then she went on waiting and smiling, 
and a consin of hers, who had influence with a 
railway Company, indnced that association to 
pay abont nine times the value of a coaple of 
little fields which Mrs. Conway had inherited 
from her father. How it was managed is not 
material to this history, bat it is jnst to State, 
first, that it was many years ago, wben railway 
people did not act with the scrnpolous honesty 
which now marks all their proceedings; and 
secondly, that the persons concemed made 
atonement next month by fighting the just claim 
of a poor cow-keeper, and cutting his compensa- 
tion down to such a fignre that he dismissed 
himself from a world in which he saw nothing 
bat min. Between the l^acy and the porchase- 
money the Conways were comparatively rieh, 
when the moral of the ten talents came very ac- 
ceptably to their minds. As they possessed a 
yery good honse in London, and money to main- 
tain it, they obtained the honse at Naybary and 
a great deal more money by a providential dis- 
covery on the part of an eminent conveyancer, 
employed by the execators of Mr. Herbert, that 
a title which another eminent conveyancer had 
pronoanced to be perfect was faalty by rea&on 
of something which the former called Discon- 
tinuance ; but whatever it was, it took Marley 
Honse, and its broad acres apportenant, from 
an old sea-officer who had nothing eise in the 
World except half-pay, and gave them to Mr. 
and Mrs. Conway, who had already twenty 
thousand pounds and more. They were very 
kind to the old sea-officer, however, and would 
never let him be moved out of his hoose nntil he 
had revenged himself on fate, with mm, and 
died in his vengeance. And eyen smiling Mrs. 
Conway did not smile when she heard that they 
might take possession, nor for some time after 
they had been master and mistress of Marley 
House. So it will be allowed that she made 
Mr. Conway an admirable wife, and wfaether 
you believe or disbelieve that she had inyited 
him to marry her, it is clear that no better ar- 
rangement for his happiness could haye been 
possible. And he owned this to her, and to 
others, and even to himself, and we often teil 
others snndry truths which we only half accept 
in our own minds. 

That he was her intellectual superior he ney- 
er doubted, nor did she. He had been highly 
edacated — had he been of coarser mind he might 
haye done better when a struggling man — and 
he had read much, and had trayeled. But his 
nature had always preyented his fuUy ayailing 
himself of his adyantages. Mrs. Conway, on 
the other band, had been carelessly instracted, 
and finding that by cheerfulness and good-na- 
ture she made her way in the world and was 
liked and loved, she never feit the ambition to 



cnltiyate herseif for admiration. She had for 
some years been the affectionate companion of 
an invalid father, but his society had not tended 
to develop her faculties, inasmnch as, thongh 
few men had handled more books, no man had 
read fewer than that old bookbinder, Maurice 
Herbert. His bindings are fought for at the 
auction to this day, often by men who look as 
little between them as he did. When old Mr. 
Herbert died, Mary, who would never have left 
him in his lifetime, took a very early opportunity 
of setting Mr. Conway*s friends the problem 
which has been already set forth. She married 
WiUiam Conway, and justly considered that 
having obtained a hnsband, it was no bnsiness 
of hers to cultivate any thing except his ha];^* 
ness, and she farmed that glebe right weU. A 
very womanly woman, with a kindly directness 
of purpose, but not more worldly wisdom than 
served her to Support her hasband through a 
kind of trials against which man should not 
need support. Perhaps, from circumstances, 
she had leamed to think too highly of the sort 
of self-assertion which she saw in other men 
than her husband, bat she loved him none the 
less that it was hers to supply an element lack- 
ing in him. 

The discnssion on Magdalenas marriage was 
interrupted by the reappearanoe of Magdalen 
herseif upon the little lawn. 



CHAPTER V. 
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*' That gathering of yoors went off better 
than might have been expected, Charley," said 
Mr. Wigram, a few nights after the banqnet. 

They had dropped into a coople of easy- 
chairs in the smoking-room, and were the first 
members who had ascended thither aftor din- 
ner. 

^^Yes, well enongh. Fhelps did his work 
like a man. As Mangles says, this would be 
the pleasantest club in London, if it were not 
for the members." 

** He is fastidions, since his dection at the 
Empyrean. By what fluke was that managed, 
I wonder ?** said Mr. Wigram. 

^'I don't know. Perhaps he was mistaken 
for somebody eise, and his backers had the 
sense to humor the blunder. Did yon notice, 
by-the-way, that he was trying to edit ns, as it 
were, the other night — cutting across things 
when he thought any body was going ahead?** 

" Most of you were a little on, eh ?" 

'* All of US, and I don't know how it was. I 
fancy that Mangles did not wish the clerical 
man to be utterly astounded.*' 

'^Then he should not have brought him here. 
A good clergyman doesn*t want us, and we don't 
want a bad one," said Mr. Wigram, senten- 
tiously. 

^' Nice State of things, when a gentleman 
who happens to be in Orders can*t dine with a 
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dozen of other gentlemen withoat hearing what 
he onght not to hear," replied Lannceston. 
<*Do yon know that I rather liked the waj the 
young fellow came out aboat BeDan ? I like 
to See a man in earnest — pnsh the matches this 
way." 

Mr. Mangle« entered. 

** Going to ask us whether. we are disengaged, 
as yon want to giye another dinner, Samael?'' 
Said Mr. Wigram. 

"Po« « bitey" was the editor^s gracions re- 
ply, as he fed and lit a little meerschatun. 

'* What did yon do with the Beverend Graf- 
ton?" 

* * Mr. Graf ton accompanied me to my apart- 
ments, accepted my hnmble hospitality for the 
night, and departed for his proTincial residenoe 
on the following moming," replied Mr. Man- 
gles, with affectation of a didactic manner. 

'* I should like to know what he said aboat 
the club," remarked Lannceston. 

'^He Said it was very conveniently sitnated, 
and that the architectnre, thongh unpretending, 
was effective.** 

'' Don't be a humbng — was he scared ?" 

'*He did not say so. He may have been 
scandalized, bat he did not say that either,'* re- 
plied Mr. Mangles. ''One reason may have 
been that he was indisposed to be critieal at 
night, and that he went away before I was np 
in the moming. Bing, Wigram. Some ieed 
water, and the last edition of the Sun," he add- 
ed, to the waiter. 

"There's no news," said Lannceston. "I 
wish you wouldn't bring the new8pa])er8 np 
here." 

" My dear Charles," replied Mr. Mangles, 
qnietly, ** I have the greatest regard for yon as 
an Institution, bat I have no confidence in your 
ability to say whether there is or is not any 
news. You probably mean that there is no tel- 
egram stating whether Freposterous or Hippo- 
potamus has won the Witlers' Cup at Muckton 
races. I am not interested in that national 
eyent. I want to see what they have been do- 
ing in the House at the moming sitting.'' 

**I wish the House was — well, I wish it was 
up," said Wigram. 

" Are you serious ?'* said Mr. Mangles, eam- 
estly. "What on earth can the House be to 
yon ? I hardly supposed that yon knew of its 
existence. What do|yoa thinkit is?'* 

"It is "keeping mefrom leaving England, 
that's all. The governor has some notion that 
he ought not to stir until the Prorogation. You 
see," he added, filially, "it is his first Session, 
and he may be excused for thinking Parliament 
awfully important." 

"And then these sweUs wonder that the mis- 
goyemed talk of a reyolation," said the editor. 

"Swells yourselfl" retorted Henry Wigram, 
actually rising from his chair, and becoming 
oratorical on the mg. "I think that a revolu- 
tion would be a very good thing. I am not in 
the least afraid of one. I wish we had a jolly 
strong Committee of PabUc Safety." 



" Catiline in shiny boots." 

" Very well, and he begs leave to abnse your 
patience for a minute. I teil you that I should 
like to see it. Do you believe that a strong 
goyemment of practical men would allow the 
present State of things to go on ? Do you think 
that I should have had to sit in a Hansom for 
twenty minutes in a block at Temple Bar this 
moming, with monster yans gathering thick 
and close around me, every body hindering 
every body eise, and all the traffic brought to 
a halt at a time when minutes are made of 
gold?" 

"Wigram in earaesti" said Lannceston. 
" The World is at an end I" 

" Wigram is in earoest," continued that ele- 
gant young gentleman, who had quite forgotten. 
to be pensiye. "I believe that such a commit- 
tee would take London in band, kick all the 
boards, and vestries, and beadles into infinite 
Space, and do no end of good. I would get up 
a revolution myself if I could." 

"I should like to hear your father on the 
subject," said Mr. Mangles. 

"Yes, a revolution would be hard on the 
dear old governor, " said Henry, "because he 
is a land-owner, and so I hope it will not come 
in his time. But what should I care? The 
new fellows would upset the Chnrch, and I have 
two brothers in it. Very good. One of them 
is adored in his parish, because he can lick any 
fellow in it, and sits up all night with sick ba- 
bies, and so is the other, because he is their 
guido and philosopher, adjusts all their disputes, 
and has driven an attomey to suicide. Both 
would have a much larger income than they get 
now. IVe no relations in the Army and Navy, 
but lots of friends, and a revolution would pre- 
cious soon find plenty of work for them all, for 
we should be at war with half a dozen despots 
in six months. As for the Law, the more balls 
that mn into that old china shop the better, and 
you know it, Sam Mangles, being a barrister by 
pretension. We would have a Code Mill." 

" I wish you would remember that I am on 
the committee here, Henry," said Launceston. 
" I should vote with regret for your expulsion, 
but I should wipemy eyes and do my duty." 

"Then," said the reckless Henry, "there'a 
the National Debt. I have no money in the 
funds, and nobody can get at my income. I 
should be impamdus even if a revolutionary com- 
mittee sat to consider the Debt, and how much 
of it was incurred in necessary war, and how 
much to please robbers and Jobbers like that chap 
np there." 

That chap np there was John, Duke of Marl- 
borough — a very fine portrait. 

It is due to Mr. Wigram*s friends to say that 
these atrocious sentiments were deemed un- 
worthy of argument, and that Mr. Mangles re- 
quested the orator to sit down, and desist from 
nonsense. 

" Nonsense, if you like," said Henry Wigram, 
again subsiding into his seat, " but you will hear 
more of the same kind." 
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" What an extraordinary weak mind yoa must 
have, dearest Henry !" said Charles Laanceston. 
** All this came into yoar little soul this mom- 
ing, becaase you lost a few minutes that were 
not of the least use to yourself or any body eise. 
Instead of plotting revolation, you should haye 
recited little hymns to yourself. I am sare that 
yoa mnst have been taught many when yoa 
were a child." 

" I hate a block/* said Mr. Mangles, ^< though 
it does not prompt me to revolation. The en- 
raging thing is that the grievance mnst be re- 
moved before yoa can get to the place where it 
was created, so yoa have nobody to revile. 
Has either of yoa seen Ernest Dormer since the 
dinner?*' 

*' I have not," said Laanceston, '' and if he 
is wise he is gone off to look after his own in- 
terests at Naybury.** 

** What makes you say that ?" said Mr. Man- 
gles, rather sharply. 

*' Becaase I think that yoar friend the parson 
will do him no particular good there.*' 

*'If you call him my friend, yoa might re- 
member that my friends do not do unhandsome 
things, Laanceston." 

*^ Don't be tart, my dear Mangles. I am not 
in the habit of speaking carelessly about any 
body I care for.** 

" I was not asking you to care for Mr. Graf- 
ton, bat merely reminding you that I broaght 
him to the dinner." 

"Yes," said Charley Laanceston, who was 
good temper itself, '' and he sat by yoa during 
the greater part of the time, and yoa can answer 
for his having been all that coald be wished — 
and a little more, " he added, for nothing coald 
make him serious. "Bat yoa were not near 
him during the last hour, for some of ns changed 
seats, and he came between Milwarden and me." 

^*I saw that," said Mangles, '^and I thought 
I observed that he scarcely spoke during that 
time." 

"Nottous." 

" To whom ?" 

'\To the Reverend Edward Grafton, unless 
he had spiritnal manifestations, and was con- 
versing with some supernatural party. Don't 
look savage — ^yoa miay be quite sare that we 
made no fun of him, and that neither from Mil- 
warden nor me is any body except yourself like- 
ly to hear a word on the subject. You, as his 
friend, are perhaps entitled to know that anoth- 
er person who was at the table is certainly not 
regarded by him as a friend.** 

*^ I don't want to hear any thing about this,** 
Said Mr. Wigram, plaintively, " and it is too 
bad to make me get up and go to the other end 
of the room." 

" Do nothing of the kind, Wigram, '* said Mr. 
Mangles. '' I don't qaite anderstand Launces- 
ton*8 reason for telling me this.*' 

**Don't you?" said Lannceston. "Then I 
mll make you understand in a very few words. 
I like Ernest Dormer excessively, and I fancied 
that you, Mangles, cared a deal about him.*' 



" So I do." 

"Then you may as well know that another 
person of yoar aoquaintance not only does not 
care about him, but sat grinding his teeth and 
roUing his eyes, and saying — of course he did 
not know what he was saying — that he had Dor- 
mer on the hip, and would put a lion in his path, 
and generally signifying that if he had an ene- 
my in the world it was the man on whom yoa 
had been expending your best eloquence, and 
deuced well you did it, too." 

^*A confounded fooU" said Mr. Mangles. 
He seldom nsed italics in print, bat he spoke 
them often, and these words were strongly on- 
derscored. 

'* That, at least,'* said Laanceston. 

*'No, no," Said Samuel Mangles, atoncedis- 
carding a certain cold manner, and going up to 
the other with the sole purpose of speaking eam- 
estly. *^ I assure you that he is nothing more. 
I have every reason to believe Grafton a gen- 
tleman. I say this to you two fellows in all 
sincerity. I have known a good deal of him. 
He does not live in the world, and he had tak- 
en far too much wine ; but I assure you that he 
is not a bad fellow." 

'^My dear Sam," said Charley Launceston, 
" a tenth part of such an assnrance from yoa 
would be enough ; bat you need not be angry 
with me for telling you an incident of the table." 

** Angry, my dear fellow, not a bit. But 
your Story set me thinking.*' 

" Yes,** Said Henry Wigram, in his pensive 
voice. It was not much to say, but both the 
men knew him, and heard something more than 
a mere assent. 

'*Expound that word, Wigs,** said Charley. 

'^I should hold mytongue, perhaps," replied 
Mr. Wigram, "as Mangles may think that I, 
too, am trespassing on his preserves." 

'' Stnff 1*^ said Mr. Mangles, rekindling the 
meerschaum which he had allowed to go out. 
** You are one of the best of good fellows, Wig- 
ram, and you know that I think so.'* 

"Good," said Henry Wigram, **and I am 
going to say very little indeed, the less that we 
shall have an irruption of the unrighteous di- 
rectly. I, like Charley, am awf ally fond of Ernest 
Dormer, and imagine that if this ferocious young 
clergyman should do what he menaces it might 
not be a case that would justify Ernest in jump- 
ing over a bridge." 

"If he should break off the marriage with 
Miss Conway, do you mean ?" said Laanceston. 
. " Yes, I mean that, and I see by Sam Man- 
gle's eye that he knows, or thinks he knows 
what I mean.** 

" I am not sare that I do,** said Mr. Mangles, 
in a voice of discomposure. 

"Now you have spoken, I am quite sure you 
do,** said Henry Wigram, quietly. 

Launceston looked at each of them in tum, 
wonderingly at first, and then — Charley was a 
gentleman in every sense of the word, but (such 
is the training of life) no old maid could have 
got more directly on the scent of scandal. 
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" A very charming girl — ^most respectable pa- 
rents — ^plenty of moneyto come,*' he said, slowlj, 
eying his friends as a gpirit-rapper ejes his 
dupes to catch the least gestare. 

"All that,** Said Henry Wigram. 

'^What more does a man want?" asked 
Laanceston, as a matter of form. 

'' Some men want more, bat some men are 
exactingy'' said Wigram. 

Mr. Mangles, who was Standing, laid bis band 
on the arm of Laanceston, and made bim ap- 
proach Wigram. Then leaning between them, 
he Said to tbe latter : 

" You perbaps know more than I do. Now 
I will not ask you how tbis is. But I declare to 
you solemnly, that I have, at present, no knowl- 
edge that would justify me in telling Dormer to 
hesitate.** 

^' And you know Dormer better than I do," 
said Wigram. 

" I don't qoite anderstand.*' 

" It is an awkward thing to say, becaase I 
gatber tbat he is your intimate friend. I only 
say that I like bim exceedingly, so far as I know 
bim." 

" Speak oat, Henry," said Charley Launces- 
ton. " It's nnderstood tbat you speak in tbe 
interest of a man we all like, and Sam Mangles 
waives all points of feeling ?" 

** Go on,'* said Mr. Mangles. 

''In saying tbat yoa know Emest Dormer 
better than I do," said Henry Wigram, " I meant 
tbat — that you might be a more adequate judge 
of— well, damn it ! there — that you might know 
whetber it suited bim to be fastidioas. I know 
nothing of bim bat that he is a yery pleasant 
fellow, who was said to have been involved." 

" Fat tbe case, Wigram,*' said Launceston, 
"tbat yoa are Emest Dormer. Wbat would 
you wish a real friend to do at tbis instant?** 

Fonr or five noisily-talking men came into 
the room, and Mangles launched a wish among 
them, which it may be hoped was divided among 
too many to do any barm to any. 

Wigram*s reply was whispered. 



CHAPTEB VI. 



MAODALEN. 



The parrot leceived a gentle pat on his gray 
head, and was transferred from his cage to his 
stand, tbe Persian cat was conscious of the mild»- 
est and most Camilla-like touch from a little foot 
on bis large and outspread tail, and tbe dis- 
penser of tbose kindly recognitions glided to her 
garden-chair on tbe lawn before tbe breakfast- 
room Window. Parents usually contrive to be 
proud of any sort of child belonging to them, 
and it is not for us to find fault with the arrange» 
ments of nature, however little we may be able 
to justify them by the rules of ordinary reason, 
but no excuse could be needed by William and 
Mary Conway for their adoration of their dangh- 
ter Magdalen. 



With fear and trembling, in a day when ugly 
beroines are tbe fasbion, we are compelled to 
own that Magdalen Conway was beautiful. It 
is not our fault. It could be wished that she 
had come ander tbat window and looked up 
with eyes capable of'sbining with lurid ligbt, 
and that in the mean time her nnhealtbily white 
skin, yellow bair, and over-red Ups, sbould re- 
mind tbe bebolder of a lady-like Ghoul who 
mixed among tbe yery best dead. Or, failing 
tbese attractions, it would have been satisfacto- 
ry to be able to say that Miss Conway had not 
a Single really good feature, tbat her bair was a 
bad color, and that her form, tbougb it might 
develop into comeliness, was incomplete and 
even awkward. We yenerate the genius tbat 
purposely selects an unfavorable type of woman 
and works it up into an ideal of the terrible or 
of the lovable. Bat baying no especial fond- 
ness for trouble for trouble*s sake, and disclaim- 
ing tbe power tbat succeeds best with objection- 
able material, we are content to accept a gra- 
cious instead of an ungracious t3rpe of young 
ladyhood, and with eyery apology for striking 
into a new patb, we introduce a beautiful girl 
as one in whom it may be possible to take an 
interest. We admit tbat tbe type is common- 
place, for English girls baye a habit of being 
bandsome, and possibly therefore the skill of an 
artist may be more seyerely taxed in dealing 
with a specimen of wbat may be seen in füll 
beauty in eyery drawing-room, than it might 
baye been in presenting an Image which sbould 
at once strike by its infrequency. But tbe die 
is cast, and like Paris we reject the baughty 
fiend Juno, and the ugly incamation of wisdom, 
Minerya, and kneel at the feet of Venus and 
loyeliness, a classical Illustration about as much 
out of fasbion as the kind of beroine whom we 
have chosen. 

Let US look at Magdalen, at least until she 
sball have deserved other regards, with a gaze 
of kindness like that which feil upon her from 
the window wbere stood tbose who bad no such 
treasure on eartb. Wbat they saw was a girl 
of about twenty years of age — it would be pret- 
tier to say a girl who had seen twenty summers, 
but Magdalen bad seen twenty winters too, or 
she would not have bad tbat healthy tint which 
is due to tbe bracing atmosphere of tbe rougher 
months. Fair, saye in tbe poet*s sense, yoa 
would scarcely call her, for her complexion was 
of that hue which sometimes warms into a rieh- 
ness foreign to conyentional fairness. Yet 
Magdalen was not entitled to tbe proud bonors 
of tbe brünette. Hers were the English cheek 
and brow, and bers was the wealtb of chestnut 
bair, just now in füll luxuriance, and easily 
tumed to any fasbion into which the soft, white, 
pliant bands chose to monld it. Wbat we call 
tbe Saxon character was most distinctitely tbat 
of Magdalenas beauty, and tbe ligbt morning- 
dress she wore did not conceal tbe well-devel- 
oped form, or altogetber deny proof tbat the 
arms were rounded and white. It is well, not 
less for the future than for the present, tbat a 
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figare like tliis shoald hare the advantage of 
lieight, iknd Magdalen Conwaj was gamevrhat 
tall, though the exquisite proportion of her form 
did not Ht firet impresfl yon with the fsct. The 
charm of the featurcs woajd have beea power- 
fal, eren had they locked mncb of tbe expres- 
don whieh they poaaesBcd ; bnC Magdalen had 
two very strong points of expression, and tho 
posMSBion of either, by a girl, jnstifies a heaita- 
ting admirer in an instant offer. One waa n 
smile which light«d ap orer tbe entire face in a . 



moment, and disappeared with the occadon, 
not Jingering like a clown's grin tbat does not 
eiactlj know how to take itaelf ont of tbe waj 
any moce than the olown knows how to take 
himself oat of a rooro. The other waa an even 
more cbarming Utile frown, wbich had noChing 
to do with temper, bnt rather expressed sarprise 
and pnzzied oae far a second, nntil, like a dis- 
cord in music, it shoald be delightfullj resolved, 
and make wsy for the smile that was waitingat 
tbe lipB. Look (br eilhei of thesa signs, mj 
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Single young brother, and if yoa find eithei* — 
and still morC) if yoa find both — drop on your 
manly knees and mention your income and ad- 
oration. 

Such was Magdalen Conway to outward view. 
And we have written in vain if that beautiful 
English-looking girl have not, at first sight» es- 
tablished herseif well in the heart of the reader. 
Whether she confirm her hold on that fortress, 
or whether she be dislodged with ignominy, it 
shall not be said that the strong-hold surrendered 
to an unworthy cnstodian. 

"Put up the sunshade, there's a dear child," 
was the first exhortation from the window, and 
we know who issued that warning. 

"Very well, maroma. But I thought you 
heard somebody say that a slight touch of sun- 
bum was often very pretty," said Magdalen, 
laughing. 

" Somebody talks nonsense, dear." 

"But you mustn't say so, mamma, and I 
must not listen to such disrespectful remarks." 
And the sunshade was playfully held before the 
face, as if to shut out evil counsel. It rose 
again the next minute, and Magdalen said : 

* * Are we very early this moming ? 1 went in 
to see after my letter, bat that tiresome old post- 
man has not been round/' 

" Quite impossible, of course, that he should 
have no letter,** said Mr. Conway. 

"Quite, papa,'* said Magdalen, with some 
real and some pretended solemnity. " But if 
such a dreadful thing should oceur, I hope that 
you are ready to start off for London by the next 
train, and ascertain what has happened. Please 
teil me what o*clock it is.** 

" Where is your own watch, Miss?" 

** That is gone to London, papa, and it is in 
very safe hands, and you are not to ask any 
more questions about it.'* 

" I don't think that you would change that 
gift for any other," said Mr. Conway, as usnal 
ready with an idea that annoyed him. 

" Why, you know I would not, papa. Not 
for Charles the First's watch that he gave away 
on the scaffold, if they offered it me. I don*t 
think I can say more than that, can I ? But 
yoa deserve to be punished for daring to think 
of such a thing, and you shall be, too.** 

And Maggie darted at the window, seized her 
ofiending parent by the dressing-gown, and 
dragging him forward, kissed him on both 
cheeks. 

" Let me ever hear you say any thing of that 
kind again,'* she said, menacingly, as, slightly 
flushed with the little Performance, she stood for 
a moment, holding up her finger, before return- 
ing to her seat. 

" Oh ! where is that letter ?'* she added ; " I 
am sare that there is something going on in Lon- 
don. Papa, has the Queen appointed a new 
Postmaster-General who doesn't know how to 
sort the letters properly ? The old one ought to 
show him how.'* 

" I have not read any thing of the kind, my 
dear, " said her &ther ; " but of course, as I said, 



any thing is more probable than that Mr. Bormer 
should miss a post ?'* 

" Any thing. He never misses posts. And 
he has not missed this post,'* cried the girl, 
starting np. * ' There is dear old Edwards try- 
ing to ring — once, twice — ^he will succeed this 
time — ^there. No, I will not run to meet it, Sir 
— ^I see what you mean. I will have my letters 
brought to me, like a young lady." 

Perhaps, however, she would not have waited 
very long for this one. But a pretty parlor- 
maid, preternaturally alert, of course, in such 
business, was the next minute on the lawn, 
bringing Magdalen a letter. It was a good lit- * 
tle bit of comedy to see Miss Conway sit grace- 
fully down in her chair and afiect to take the 
letter deliberately, ander six eyes whose owners 
all knew exactly how glad she was to receive it. 

Emest Dormer had made them laugh one 
evening at a description of the stage convention- 
ality in regard to a letter. The late Mr. Warde's 
reccption of the warning. epistle addressed to 
King Gustavus the Third at the Masked Ball 
was the master-piece in that way, and of Emest's 
Imitation of this celebrated absurdity Magdalen, 
raising her eyelids and half torning her pretty 
head, and gently striking the letter, held at 
arm's-length, with the back of her right band, 
gave her saucy little reminiscence. 

" A letter for Me. From whom can it Be ?" 

But she could not complete the theatrical pic- 
ture by utterly discharging all meaning from 
the smile with which, in further copy of the 
original, she proceeded ostentatiously to break 
up the letter. 

Her parents applauded, and discreetly with- 
drew to leave her to enjoy her lover's dispatch. 

How many a letter has, during the period of 
life when we care about the way in which peo- 
ple write to ns, changed our mental atmosphere 
without our being able to say why ! We have 
expected words of kindness and love, and we 
have received them ; and yet we have not had 
what we wanted. 

Magdalen Conway read her letter, and of 
course read it again, and on the second reading 
fancied that she liked it less than on the first. 
Yet she vainly tried to fix npon any passages 
which could justly disappoint her ; and this was 
the more disturbing, because when we can once 
lay hold of a fault in one whom we love, we ctin 
easily argue ourselves into the belief that it is a 
merit. But an intangible grievance is very 
grievous. The letter was really afiectionate, 
and not without a warmer attribute. It would 
have been difficult for a man of refinement tp 
write better or more fittingly to a refined girl. 
Of course it lacked the idiotic iterations with 
which a stupid person seeks to impart conviction 
of a clumsy fondness, but there was no absence 
of the passionate assnrances dear alike to all 
women. And when the lover rose from bis 
knees and spoke of the outside world he had 
delightful things to say, and he said them wit- 
tily and well. He ended with what was ap- 
parently a natural and ardent expression of ten« 
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derness, and it wonld haye been yery hard for 
any man, except a poet in loye, and in a good 
temper, to faave mended the letter in Magda- 
lenas band. 

Tet, when she had read it for the third time, 
she did not smile, nor did her eyes moisten with 
a gentler pleasnre. She left the lawn, bestow- 
ing no more attention on her favorites, and went 
to her room. Soon afterward she left the honse 
to attend to a duty which she seldom neglected. 
She went^to visit the sick and the poor in Nay- 
bury. 

Magdalen had acquired this habit in different 
scenes and nnder different influences from those 
which now snrroanded her. For reasons which 
maj hereafter occnr to the reader, Miss Con- 
way's yisitations of her hnmbler fellow-creatnres 
were condncted npon a different principle from 
that which seems to actaate a large namber of 
ladies who bonnce into the dwellings of the poor, 
and appear to be less like angels of mercy than 
members of a jary for examining moral and re- 
ligions weights and measnres, and fining and 
rebaking delinquents. Nor, again, did she re- 
gard the poor as a conntry gentleman yery prop- 
erly regards bis pheasants — ^as articles which 
indnce resort to a wholesome occupation, and 
oC which the preseryes oaght therefore to be duly 
attended to, while the birds mnst not be made 
too tarne and familiär. Magdal«n had some 
odd ideas npon the subject of poyerty, and if she 
had argued them ont, eyen with a less stem per> 
son than a mere political economist, she would 
haye found mach difficiilty in supporting them ; 
bat then the snbject was one on which she al- 
ways refnsed to argne. Unless one had the key 
to her yiews they were yery inconsistent. For, 
while she saw in poyerty a thing to reyerence, 
and by no means to patronize, far less to treat 
as a nnisance, Miss Conway was always rejoiced 
when any of those whom she befriended conld 
emerge from indigence, and, either by self-help 
or the help of others, could assnme independence. 
The first of these yiews is not nnknown to thoa- 
sands of kindly-natured women, who, howeyer, 
can not combine it with the second, and haye a 
definite conyiction that a certain class was or- 
dained to be ** always with us," and therefore is 
an Institution of a sacred character, and not to 
be nprooted by priyate or public endeayor. How 
Magdalen managed to recohcile'her notions,- or 
whether she eyer sought to reconcile them by any 
mental process, may be known when we know 
her better. It is more to the purpose to say that 
she always did her work alone — asked no aid ont 
of her own household, and steadily declined to h6- 
come a member of either the Naybury Dorcas 
Society or the Talithacumi Young Ladies' Dis- 
trict Visiting Association. 

To-day Magdalen set out to yisit three or 
four poor persons who liyed on the frontier of 
the parish, which was extensiye. Their cot- 
tages were indeed separated by two fields from 
the end of a straggling suburb of Naybury. 
More prosaic homes it would be impossible to 
describe than the row of little houses known as 



Trafalgar. They had been so called from a tra- 
dition, probably unfounded, that the timbers of 
which they were built had once been those of 
one of the ships that fought under Nelson. The 
cabins were "not" conyenient (to quote Boba- 
dil), but they were not worse than thousands of 
houses which are erected by greedy men, with a 
conscientious simplicity of meaning in the mat- 
ter of architecture, the meaning being to spend 
as little as possible in the building, and to screw 
as much as possible out of the tenant. The 
ruie is applied in the case of edifices of a higher 
Order, but it is nowhere so honestly carried out 
as in the dwellings of the English poor. Build- 
ers of rows of bad and showy yillas for persons 
of moderate means who wish to seem richer 
than they are may do much in the way of flim- 
sy and yamped work, and may greatly neglect 
sanatory arrangements, but are compelled to 
make some sacrifices to appearances, to affix 
some yulgar omamentation, to parody with some 
pretense of Imitation the comforts of a real 
house. But in the homes of the poor there is 
no such sham. The dirty little builder who 
has scraped and jobbed until he has acquired 
the means to erect bis hoyels, selects the worst 
materials and pnts them together in the worst 
way, and the helplessness of those who haye 
no Capital at all is neyer so signally manifested 
as against the tyranny of those who haye only a 
little. Shame and character being out of the 
question, the landlord-and- tenant question here 
is happily adjusted without the aid of other law 
than that which puts in a distress. Meantime 
the builder hoards and scrapes, and dies com- 
paratiyely rieh and worth going into mourning 
for, unless the Nemesis has come upon him in 
the way of a larger speculation, under the ad- 
yice of an attomey who is the minister of the 
displeasiire of the gods. Meantime, too, two or 
three generations of the helpless poor haye be- 
come lean and rheuroatic paupers under bis 
rotten roofs and oyer his stagnant drains. 

With reluctance one introduces such features 
into a picture, and the only excuse is that they 
are in the original scene. It was to a set of 
houses of the architectural order of Squalor that 
Miss Conway went out on the day she had re- 
ceiyed Ernest Dormer's letter. She made no 
sign of being on an errand of charity — ^no foot- 
man marched behind her, priyately cursing at 
l>eing obliged to carry a basket at all, and a 
basket for such creatures as those, and a basket 
containing articles of which the kitchen had 
been,'as he might say, robbed. Nor did« Miss 
Conway,' with a profounder pride of humility, 
herseif bear any food or medicine to her poor 
friends at Trafalgar. It would doubtless haye 
looked well to haye done so, and many persons 
who inhabited the houses in her road would haye 
Seen her good works, and perhaps haye admired 
her. It was not her way. Of one of whom it 
is wished that the reader should think well, the 
writer must record with regret that she had form- 
ed an idea that tlie poor generally know what 
they want better than any one out of their sphere 
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can know for them, and that they prefer to spend 
yoar charity money for themselves. Magdalen 
.carried her heterodoxy to the extent of giving 
coin instead of broken meat, änd she persevered 
in this course in spite of awfol warnings and il- 
lustrations. It had been proved, nay, the shame- 
lesB old woman had daringly owned, that Mary 
Juli had boaght tobaceo for herseif and her crip- 
pled husband with some of Miss Conway's mon- 
ey, and that the eyil old creatores smokedit in 
concert, nntil, as Mrs. Bolliman (an inveterate 
and admirable visitor of the poor) remarked, the 
place smelled like a tap-room, and she herseif was 
accused by her impertinent school-boy son of 
having adopted a short pipe in private. That 
Dick Busper, being nnable to walk, in couse- 
quence of the fall from the haystack, had sent 
his boy to the Bed Star for brandy, which he 
could haye paid for only from meantf far- 
nished by Miss Conway. But, worst of all, 
when the traveling circus visited Naybury, Peter 
Widgeon had taken his wife and all their little 
Widgeons to see the horses, though it was no- 
torious that Feter had been out of work for a 
long time, and owed money at the baker's. This 
profligate Feter, who had dared to lay out mon- 
ey on pleasure while a debt remained unpaid, 
had been relieved out of the purse of Magdalen 
Conway. As Sir Bichard Salvington had well 
observed at a magistrates' meeting, those who 
fostered the follies of the poor were responsible 
for their crimes ; and it is probable that he wonld 
often have attended again, and made many other 
admirable observations, bat that failing, after a 
desperate struggle, to bribe himself into the 
Honse, he had been compelled to hide himself 
in an upper Chamber, like the earlier Christians, 
for fear of the Jews. All these things, and 
many more, were known to Miss Conway, yet 
on the present occasion she had provided her- 
seif with silver. 

Irregularities might have been pardoned to 
her by the refined reader if Magdalen had se- 
lected interesting pets. There is something 
yery gracefdl in certain groups with which Art 
has made us acquainted, and with which we 
should much like to know how Art originally 
made itself acquainted. Nothing can be more 
touching, and at the same time more elegant, 
than a pictare of a daintily-dressed lady step- 
ping prettily over the clean white threshold of the 
well-kept cottage, and tendering a hymn-book to 
the neat and courtesying mother, while handsome 
though plebeian children, with their hair agree- 
ably combed, look so gratefuUy at the lady as 
to have no eyes for the beneTolent footman who 
comes behind with loaves and fruit. Ferhaps 
there were no such cottages in Naybury, or per- 
haps Miss Conway did notdistribute hymn-books. 
It was not to the poor of whom the well-to-do 
tradesmen said that they were very worthy per- 
sons, and charity was not thrown away upon 
them — it was not to the poor of whom Mrs. 
Bnlliman and her Dorcasians said that they 
knew their places, and respected their betters, 
that Miss Magdalen usually went. She not 



only left this class of persona to the care of oth- 
ers, but it is sad to add that she rather eschewed 
all the interesting creatures for whom the re- 
ligious part of Naybury exerted itself. E^e- 
cially was Magdalen Conway's irregulär mind ex- 
hibited when she had yielded to her mother's re> 
quest to go, one eyening, to good Mrs. Bulli- 
man*s, to hear the conyersation of Mr. Jacob 
Jackano, a converted Hebrew, who, Mrs. Bulli- 
man said, had some sweet experiences which 
she had been privileged to hear. Miss Con- 
way went with her mamma, but was so far from 
being edified by the utterances of the interest- 
ing convert that she was unkind enough to say 
(after being severely pressed and cross-exam- 
ined by her hostess), that she did not belieye him 
sincere. For a long time this cruel judgment 
was held in memory by the Bulliman circles, and 
Magdalen caused much head-shaking during 
the Dorcas meetings. But the subject dropped 
after a London newspaper had been read in 
Naybury. That jonmal reyealed, without the 
delicacy which in France giyes eyen a crimin- 
al the screen of initials, that Mr. Jackano had 
been applying the process of conyersion to cer- 
tain valuable securities which, in the simplicity 
of his new faith, he had probably supposed were 
common to all Christian men, and that for his 
ignorance of the thirty-eighth article of the 
Church he had gone into bondage. But when 
she met the Bullimans Magdalen neyer men- 
tioned the trial, though she had read it aloud 
to her father. What can be said of a nature 
which had so little impulse of self-yindication ? 

Those whom she had to-day to yisit were cer- 
tainly not of the washed-and>grateful oi'der of 
poor. Her first call was upon Mary Juli, the 
wife of the cripple, and the smoker of tobaceo. 

** I knock at their doors always," Mrs. Bulli- 
man had said. 

** Certainly, we owe them that respect," Mag- 
dalen had replied. 

" Oh, my dear, not on that account, certainly. 
We should do yery wrong to try to impart to 
them the habits of a different class of society. 
I knock, and I adyise you to do the same, for a 
yery different reason. And I always call out 
my name before I enter." 

** Might I ask why ?" said Miss Conway, smil- 
ing. 

>' Becanse, my dear, who knows what they 
may be doing? I called on young Tom Rix 
soon after he had married Ellen Davis, and not 
only was he smoking his pipe, but his wife was 
sitting on his knee ! I do not think that Ellen 
Bix was likely to do that again after the lecture 
I gaye her, but it was a waming to me, and I 
have never since gone into a house without 
knocking." 

" But is there any thing wi-ong in a wife's 
sitting on her husband^s knee while he smokes ?" 
asked Magdalen, quietly. "If she does not 
mind the smell of the tobaceo, I do not see why 
she should not. You have a very fine picture 
in your dining-room, by one of the great mas- 
ters, and it represents oxactly such a scene, wife, 
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smoke, and all, and Mr. Bnlliman kindlj point- 
ed out its merits to me." 

''My dear Miss Conway/' was the reply, and 
it mnst have implied all the necessarj arga- 
ments, as Mrs. Balliman, who was a very cleTer 
woman, made no forther answer. 

However, for her own reasons, and not the 
matron's, Magdalen knocked at the door of the 
Jalls. 

*' Come in, miss," was the croaked response. 

** Then ypu knew who it was, Mrs. Juli," said 
Miss Conway, smiling, as she entered the sqaalid 
den. 

She called the old creatare Mrs. Juli, by-the- 
way. Mrs. Balliman never gave titles, at least 
to her inferiors, and had a text ahont it, which 
somehow was clearly explained as not to the 
purpose when Lord Tarrington and the Master 
of Glenlivet visited them during their Highland 
sojonm. Mrs. Bnlliman always addressed her 
poor.by their baptismal names. It was usually 
either forgiven or tolerated ; bat she had been 
frightfally scandalized once, when a washer-wo- 
man, in an advanced stage of intozication, had 
replied to the lady's 

** How are you, Sarah ?** 

'* Well, and if you come to that, how are you, 
Maria?" 

The wretched woman had, with the treachery 
of her Order, availed herseif of the knowledge 
acquired through her professional acquaintance 
with Mrs. Bnlliman's linen. Bat this painful 
incident did not teach the lady to give the poor 
matrons upon whom she bestowed her tautolog- 
ical polysyllabic tracts the title of which the 
working-man*8 wife is particularly proud. 

**I knowd your step, miss, let alone your 
knock, and they are both very welcome to a 
poor old woman." 

Now, she was a canting poor old woman, and 
her Speech implied a lie, for her husband, the 
cripple, had seen Miss Conway coming, and had 
requested his wife (enforcing his request with a 
referenee to her spiritual futnre), to put out 
her pipe, which Mrs. Juli had not done. 

'< And the rheumatism, I hope that is better, 
Mrs. Juli?" 

" No, miss, and never wül be ; but I hope to 
bear all things patient as are sent for our good, 
though we don't see it with our carnal eyes." 

" We are not to bear any thing that we can 
eure, Mrs. Juli, or why have we got the sense to 
know how to eure it ? Has the doctor seen you 
lately ?" 

" Yes, miss, he have seen me, bat you know 
what doctors are." 

"I do know, Mrs. Juli," said Magdalen, 
gently. *' I know that they are the kindest and 
the most patient men in the world, and the only 
people who are always trying to do good." 

*'I say nothing against them, miss. I sup- 
pose they are like other people, and know what 's 
good for themselves. When you are ill, miss, 
which I hope and pray it may be few and far be- 
tween, I dare say the doctor's patient enough, 
and hcars all you have to say, and proud and 



happy he ought to be to do so, which is only his 
duty, being well paid for it. But it is another 
thing when they're paid by the lump." 

'* You must not say that about Mr. Beccles, 
because you do him wrong, though you don't 
mean it, I am sure. His rieh patients com- 
plain that he runs away from them to look after 
the Union." 

"Yes, miss, do they? And so they grudge 
US the only comfort we get, which is the doctor's 
Yisit. Weißwein" ' 

At this moment a significant growl from Mrs. 
JulPs crippled husband wamed her that if she 
did not assume a more befitting manner, and 
avoid offending the young lady, he might have 
something to say thereafter. 

" I really did not know you were there, Juli," 
said Magdalen. "The sun is so bright ontside 
that I went right np to your wife without see- 
ing you." 

"All right, miss," said Juli, who was not a 
bad fellow, deducting his habit of correcting his 
wife too emphatically. *■ * IVs kind of you to come 
and see us, and we take it kind, though the old 
woman grumbles like — *" 

Mr. Juli was about, possibly, to use a simile 
which his judgment told him might be out of 
taste, and he mended his manners by spoiling 
his sentence. 

"Like she oughtn't. She's no worse nor no 
better than ordinary. If you'd look, miss, at that 
wall there, at the back, you'd see that it wasn't 
likely. No, not there, miss, the air and sun 
comes in at the door a bit, and dries us like, 
but over there." 

Yes, Magdalen looked at the wall, and per- 
ceived that the ordinary grime of the cottage of 
this kind actually glistened, and that near the 
roof, and out of the blackness, drops of wet 
sparkled. Some former tenant had sought to 
improye things by pasting up paper, bat it had 
all gone, of course, except a few scraps on which 
color, nearly washed out, showed feebly. 

" I did think I see a slug a while ago," said 
Mr. Juli, cheerily, and as a game-keeper might 
haye told his pretty mistress that he thought be 
had seen a bare on the lawn. "But I wasn't 
sure, and so I held my tongue, as it would only 
haye been another gricTance for the old wo- 



man. 
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" It ought to be put in order," said Miss Con- 
way. " I will ask my father to speak to your 
landlord." 

" Flease don*t do that, miss," said Juli, earn- 

estly. 

" Why not ? Surely he ought not to let you 
live in a place which is positively dangerous." 

"You don't know the ins and the outs, miss," 
said Mr. Juli, " and it's no good that you should 
trouble yourself about it." 

" It is no trouble, and if it were it would be a 
duty." 

"You mean it kind, miss, but please don't 
do it," repeated Juli. "Us'U get on well 
enough. We are used to it. And I've no- 
thing to say against slugs, if it was a slug. 
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They don*t bite, and in some countries I have 
heard are thought not that bad for eating, thoagh 
I can't go 80 far as that." 

" What rubbish are you talking to the lady," 
Said Mrs. Juli, "and her time precious?" 

"I should be much happier, Mrs. Juli, if I 
saw the way to getting something done for you 
here. This is hot weather, and yet there is 
slimy damp in yonr cottage. What must it be 
in the winter?" 

' ^ Juli is not too wise, miss, but he speaks right 
in this, and please not to say any thing. What 
a lady is pleased to give us out of her great good- 
ness and kindness is heartily welcome, but we 
don*t want nothing said about us." 

Mr. JuU's growl indicated bis distaste for this 
last speech. 

" Well," Said Magdalen, **I should have been 
glad to do something. But you have a right to 
say how you will be helped." 

She placed some silver in the old woman's 
band. 

" The Lord reward you, miss, '* said Mrs. Juli, 
" and may you — " 

Magdalenas band stopped the benediction. 

"And I have a right,'* said Miss Conway, 
smiling, "to say how I will be thanked. Get 
yourself some new flannel, Mrs. Juli. And if 
tobacco comforts you, Juli, it seems to me that 
you ought to have it, for it must be very miser- 
able to one who was so active as you were to be 
confined to his seat." 

And she actually showed her unfitness to be a 
lady visitor by giving Mr. Juli money avowedly 
to buy tobacco. 

" He'd better let me buy him a good book, 
miss, as might make him a better man," said 
Mrs. Juli. 

" At all events, I am sure that you will do 
what he asks you," said Magdalen, firmly. 
"And now I must wish you good-by. Mind 
what I said about the flannel, Mrs. Juli. Grood- 
by toyou both!" 

Magdalen went out, and the couple held their 
tongues for some little time. 

"Flannel!" said Mrs. Juli, with a scoff of 
ample meaning. 

" Yes, I know your sort of flannel, and what 
sort of a measure it's measured with," said her 
hnsband. He then proceeded to some unfavor- 
able criticisms upon the way in which she had 
talked to Miss Conway ; but though these were 
perfectly just in themselves, and, sentimentally, 
were not in excess of the aflectionate counsel 
which a husband is bound to ofler to a wifo 
when he thinks that she is in error, the lan- 
guage in which they were conveyed was so apart 
from that of this periphrastic age, and so very 
direet, to say nothing of garnishings, zoological 
and theological, that it may sufBce to record that 
Mr. Juli gave his wife what she subsequently 
termed a most thundering blowing up. Finally, 
she bought tobacco, and they smoked the pipe 
of peace, but no Naybury draper could testify 
to a sale of flannel to the ungrateful old heathen. 

Magdalen, whose sense of humor was one of 



her unwomanly merits, would not have failed, 
: in other circumstances, to appreciate the ludi- 
crous par( of the little scene between the Julis. 
But to-day she was in no mirthful spirit. She 
was doing what she considered to be her duty, 
but she extracted no pleasure from it save that 
which arose from the reflection that she had not 
permitted her own feelings to prevent her from 
giving what was due to others. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon this proof that she had very 
little true sensibility. Otherwise, of course, she 
would have betaken herseif to her Chamber and 
some afflicting novel of passion, and left the 
poor to take care of themselves until she should 
be in a frame to lower herseif to their small and 
paltry sorrows. Imagine a real heroine minis- 
tering to a pauper's rheumatism when her own 
soul was disquieted within her ! 

The second visit to-day was to a cottage into 
which it requires moral courage to conduct the 
virtuous reader. Except that it would, perhaps, 
be cowardly to leave Magdalen to pay this visit 
alone, the temptation to slur the detail would be 
almost irresistible. For there are some things 
which we have all agreed not to talk about. The 
System of refusing to take notice of these things 
can not be said to have exactly succeeded, as 
those wretched newspapers, which obstinately 
refnse to comply with the ignoring Convention, 
prove to US daily, in the coarsest manner. But 
we can, to a considerable degree, exclude such 
matters from our Observation. The writer of 
fiction has no right to complain that such is the 
ruie, when, in exchange for the surrender of 
subjects of every day's presentation, he is gener- 
ously allowed and encouraged to exert his best 
skill in the delineation of crimes which are of 
rare occurrence. While he is permitted to de- 
scribe good society as embellished by poisoners, 
forgers, and seventh-commandment breakers, he 
must be unreasonable indeed if he murmurs that 
he must say nothing, except in elegant poetry, 
about vices of other kinds. Still, if persons like 
Magdalen Conway will hold that charity never 
shuts her eyes to misery, how can the historians 
of those persons escape from the unwelcome task 
of chronicling inelegant eccentricity ? Briefly 
as it can be told, therefore, it must be told that 
Magdalen proceeded from the cottage of Mr. 
and Mrs. Juli to that occupied by a personage 
to whom the nominal honor of matronhood could 
notbe accorded, and whom, therefore, Miss Con- 
way could not oflend in addressing her by her 
Christian name. Nor did the fact that there 
was one other occupant of the cottage, who had 
no Christian name at all, but had not lived long 
enough to know his need of one, prevent Miss 
Conway from making kindly and pitying inqui- 
ries here, or from oifering, in addition to money, 
some advice, which was not ungraciously re- 
ceived by a sadly wicked person. Miss Conway 
did not advise this person to take herseif, and 
the unfortunate little blue-eyed creature to whom 
she clung so unjustifiably, into the home pro- 
vided for such people by the involuntary charity 
of the district, but made some other sugges- 
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tions, which were not without fruit in after-days. 
There was no loud gratitude expressed here, for 
it is difficult for a woman to offer loud thanks 
when she is sobbing over a sick baby ; but Mag- 
dalen did not feel that she had been unthank- 
fally treated, or that she had been contaminated 
by a blessing from an unblessed woman. 

The third and last visit which Miss Conway 
had intended to make would have- been as duly 
paid as the others but for an interruption which 
was unexpected and unwelcome. As she knock- 
ed at a cottage door about fifty yards further on 
Edward Grafton opened it from within. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CT7BATE OF 8AXBURT. 

" GooD-MORNiNG, Miss Conway,** said the 
young clergyman, bis color rising as he raised 
his hat. 

Magdalenas acknowledgment of his salutation 
was rather formal. At no moment was she 
particnlarly desirous to meeit Mr. Grafton, and 
at that moment his appearance was especially 
nnwelcome. 

*' Good-morning," she said, and at once look- 
ed round for the inhabitant of the cottage, in- 
tending to imply that she desired no conversa- 
tion with the clergyman. 

" You come on your usnal errand of benevo- 
lence," he said, **but I fear it will be useless. 
Widow Faunt is a stränge person, and to-day 
she has gone away, it seems, leaving her door 
nnfastened. I could get no notice of my knock- 
ing, so I came in, but she is certainly not here. 
But her ways surprise nobody.'* 

" Have you inquired of any of her neighbors?" 

" Yes, but nobody knows any thing about her. 
Sh€ is not a populär person among them, as you 
may perhaps be aware." 

Magdalen did not know what to do. If she 
remained Mr. Grafton would probably remain 
with her, and if she went away he would as 
probably walk with her, and she desired neither 
attention. She wished that she had a fourth 
pensioner in Trafalgar, that she might have dis- 
embarrassed herseif of her companion by going 
into another cottage. On the whole, she thought 
that Mr. Grafton might least like to wait, so she 
said: 

''I will stay a little time and see whether she 
retums." 

Miss Conway took a seat just outslde the cot- 
tage, on a small bench, screened from the view 
of the neighbors on the left by a hedge which 
by some marvel had not been cnt up for fire- 
wood by any needy occupant of the place. On 
the right there were no other honses, and the 
view was OTer a large piece of the flat Naybury 
nightmare landscape. 

There was no seat for him unless he had sat 
down in closer proximity to the young lady than 
courtesy permitted. 

"Pray do not let me detain you,** she said, 



perceiving that he lingered. "Your time is 
valuable. I wish to see the poor woman, as I 
may not be able to come again very soon." 

*'I suppose not," he said, in an odd voice. 

As he had little right to suppose any thing 
about her, and less to express his suppositions 
in that tone, Magdalen made no reply, but took 
out a small book from her pocket. For the mo- 
ment she did not proceed to the broader hint 
of opening the Tolume, though she feit much 
inclined to do so. 

" Might I lock at your book ?** said the Rev- 
erend Mr. Grafton. 

He had known her a long time, certainly, 
and a comparative stranger might have made 
the request in a playful manner. But Mr. 
Grafton's manner was not playful, and there had 
been relations between them which had made 
him neither friend nor stranger exactly. So 
Magdalen feit the request to be an impertinence. 

"No, I must not show it," she replied, gen- 
tly. " It has some writing in it not intended 
for any body to see but myself.'* 

A well-bred man would not, in the circum- 
stances, have asked to see the book, but, if he 
had been led into the mistake, would have ex- 
tricated himself graciously. But Edward Graf- 
ton did not just then remember social routine. 

"I understand," said the pertinacious young 
clergyman, significantly. ''I make no doubt 
that the notes, if not valuable, are very inter- 
esting to Miss Conway.'* 

" I said nothing about notes,*' replied Mag- 
dalen, forcing her voice to a coldness which 
suited it very ill. " If he speaks to me again," 
she said to herseif, ''I declare I will begin to 
read." 

But he could not, or woilld not, see that her 
not beginning was only a proof of her reluctance 
to seem rüde. 

" That is not one of your grandfather*s fa- 
mous bindings," said Mr. Grafton. *'His gbod 
taste would have revolted at those splashes of 
gold and ill-matched colors.** 

Perhaps so ; but Magdalen was in no humor 
to accept a compliment to her ancestor at the 
expense of the person who had given her the 
little volume. She replaced the book in her 
pocket without reply, and looked out into the 
distance as if to discover the Widow Faunt. 

**I would wait," said Mr. Grafton, "if I 
thought there were any chance of her Coming, 
but she can not be reckoned upon. Usually 
one may be sure that this kind of person will be 
found at home about this honr, for the lower 
class think that the world is at an end if they 
are not at their meals at the nsual time.** 

" The poor work hard," replied Miss Conway, 
"and I dare say that they are glad to get to 
their meals. But I have begged you not to 
wait." 

" You prefer that I should not ?" 

"I am sure that you have Claims on your 
time, Mr. Graf ton." 

** Or that I ought to have,** he replied, almost 
rudely. 
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Again Magdalen opposed to impertinence the 
safest defense of all. Talk of Mednsa's head — 
what shield chills an excited adversary like what 
may be called aggressiye silence ? 

'* Yoa might remind me, too,** he went on, 
bat in a milder tone, *' that I am ont of my par- 
ish, as it does not come nearer to us than that 
second fence there, and also that I am trespass* 
ing apon ground which is alreadj better occu- 
pied.^» 

Magdalen had mastered herseif by this time. 

'* I do not think that yoa erer heard me say 
any thing of the kind," she replied. **Indeed 
I could not, being a sort of trespasser myself, 
for all these poor people, as yoa know, are al- 
lotted among the regulär district visitors.** 

** Yes,** he said, *' I am aware that yoa haye 
no particular respect for regulations, even thoagh 
they have the sanction of yoar parochial sape- 
riors. I am not one of them, and therefore I 
have no great right to express any opinion on 
the sabject" 

*' Exactly so,*' said Miss Conway, her spirit 
agßin rising. 

"If I were,'' said Mr. Grafton, incensed at 
this answer, ''I shonld not hesitate to preyent 
a kind of interference which I disapprove." 

"Then,'* said Magdalen, whose sense of ha* 
mor came to her aid at the sight of bis anwar- 
ran table irritation, '* I onght to be yery gratefnl 
to that poor old fence." 

Hereupon the Reyerend Edward Grafton grew 
yery red indeed, and was in great danger of for- 
getting that it was scarcely the thing for a gen- 
tleman to come into another parish than his own 
and scold a yonng lady for doing acts of charity. 
Bat the fact was that he cared nothing aboat 
parochial limits, or charitable yisits, or the poor 
either, in his present State, and all that his lan- 
guage really meant was, that he was exceeding- 
ly angry with Magdalen. He was qaite cleyer 
enoagh to feel that he had been talking ridicn- 
lously, and that Magdalen woald probably giye 
her parents a laughable acconnt of his commi- 
nation. So he palled himself ap at the fence. 

**Ahr* he said; "yoa can not sappose I 
meant to say any thing that could annoy yoa. 
We haye, yoa know, battled that little matter 
oyer a good many times, and I haye not been 
fortnnttie enoagh to conyince yoa that I am 
right." 

"I do not think that I gaye mach battle," 
said Magdalen; "indeed, it woald haye been 
hopeless, considering that yoa were sapported 
by all the allied forces of Mrs. Bulliman and 
the Dorcas Society." 

Now if there was one thing in the world 
which this yonng clergyman disliked, it was the 
recognition of women as managers or eyen ad- 
yisers in the basiness of a parish, and therefore 
this gentle remark went home, especially as it 
came from Magdalen Conway. He was accased, 
by the yery woman whom he loyed, of haying 
brought against her the yery women whom, in 
their parochial capacity, he hated. 

" Yoar memory does me injustice," he said, 



struggling with his inclination to say something 
mach strenger. ' ' Bat I haye long since ceased 
to expect any thing like &ir play at yoar 
hands." 

" I do not anderstand that, Mr. GrBfton,"said 
Magdalen, loftily ; " bat it is not necessary to 
explain. I will not wait any longer for Mrs. 
Faunt. Good-morning." 

< ' Stay," he said. * * At least we are old friends. 
Yoa haye said that yoa are not likely to come 
here again, and I conclade that yoa haye resolyed 
apon this marriage ?** 

TViis marriage. Was that the way for Edward 
Grafton to speak to her ? Bat she was not go- 
ing to lose her temper. 

"I am soon to be married, Mr. Grafton," 
Magdalen said, " and my poor people will haye 
to do withont me for some time, thoagh not for 
yery long. I am snre that yoa and their other 
kind friends will attend to them far better than 
I haye doneJ* 

She made him a slight bow — she would haye 
given him her band, in spite of his mdeness, if 
he had songht to take it — and she was abont to 
go, when he came between her and the little 
gate of the cottage inclosnre. 

* * There are times, " he said, hnrriedly, " when 
a man owes it to himself to speak ont in spite 
of all the conyentions of the world, and as yoa 
calmly teil me, Magd — Miss Conway, that you 
are aboat to take an irreyocable step, and as I 
may see yoa no more nntil it has been takeu, I 
will say something at any risk." 

"Yoa know best what risk yon are afraid of, 
Mr. Grafton," said Magdalen, now thoroaghly 
aroased, and haaghty. 

** I will show yoa how mach afraid I am," he 
replied, almost insaltingly. " I meant only, as 
yoa well know, the risk of oiFending yoa forever." 

He paased, as an angry man will sometimes 
do, in the yicions hope of being lashed into- in- 
creased wrath by the reply which he has pro- 
yoked. Bot Magdalen disappointed him. She 
stood still and awaited his next speech. 

" Yoa do not answer, bat if yoa did, it woald 
be to say that yoa do not care enoagh for my 
words to be oÄfended by them. So mach the 
better. I can speak with greater freedom. Yon 
are aboat to mariy Mr. Ernest Dormer. Now 
if that person — " 

"Or that gentleman." She spoke in the 
calmest yoice. 

" Sappose I refuse to accept yoar correction ?" 

"Then we haye exchanged the last words. 
Allow me to pass." 

" I accept it, then, in the world's sense. Of 
that gentleman I am not desirons to speak at all." 

"That is best, perhaps," said Magdalen, 
gently. 

" Best for him, perhaps," answered Mr. Graf- 
ton, nnable to goyem himself. "Bat I woald 
speak of tfou" he added, with a hasty gestare 
of depre<^tion, as she again songht to pass by. 
" It is not becanse I haye yentnred to admire 
— to love yoa, and you refused me, that I now 
peril all yoar regard by saying what I woald say. 
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Ton were perhaps right. I xnight not have been 
worthy of you. I know tbat I adored you — nay, 
I have done with the past. Bat I should be 
false to my own love, false to my own heart, if I 
did not now warn you to be very sore tbat you 
haye given your affections to safer keeping tban 
mine would haye been. I know bow I should 
have treasured your heart, how I should bave 
bong upon your words, your looks,- your smiles, 
and have feit tbat all the best service of a whole 
life would be but a poor repayment for your 
trust, and I have a right to assure myself — no— 
but I have a right to ask you to assure yourself 
tbat you have secured a truer devotion and a 
richer love." 

*' I have beard you. May I not go ?'* 

" With no other answer ?'* 

*' My answer is in what I have already Said.*' 

**Ah! That you marry Emest Dormer. 
Tbat you believe he is worthier of you than I am. 
Ton make no other answer ? Then,. as I solemn- 
ly believe that it is not so, and that he is utter- 
ly unworthy of you — that your union will be one 
of misery and — " 

He feit, as he spoke, that bis speech was 
shameful, and bis forced courage feil at her 
glance, nor could he again summon resolution 
to stay her as she passed proudly by him and 
walked, not hastily, away in the direction of her 
home. 

Grafton sat down on the little bench, clenched 
bis hands, and gazed out upon the landscape, 
secing nothing. 

He did not know, when he found bis tongue, 
bow long he had remained in that attitude. 

'^ I am a fool," he said. 

"Yes,"said a voiee in reply. "Though 
that's the first wise word the young parson has 
Said." 

A wöman stood at the cottage door. ^ 

Mr. Grafton turned eagerly round. 

**You here, Widow Faunt?" he said, sav- 
agely. 

<*I am here, parson. Where should a re- 
spectable woman be but in her virtuous home ?" 

It would not, perhaps, have occurred to any 
body eise to call Mrs. Eaunt a respectable wo- 
man, thougb, to outward appearance, she had 
only just escaped being one. Large, fair, and 
almost comely, she seemed much superior to the 
starved and stunted population of Trafalgar, and 
yet she did not look out of place in that pre- 
cinct. The plump features were not expressive, 
bat they were not bad, only that Mrs. Eaunt, 
that is her nose, the parting of her hair, and 
the set of her decent black dress, were all and 
normally awry. You had an inclination to try 
to pull her, generally, into straightness. Her 
dark eyes, thougb small and deep-set, were 
bright, nor woold the smile have been bad, but 
tbat it took various wrong directions, as if the 
machinery for working it did not obey the 
owner's will. Could any given principle have 
been applied to the arrangement of the hair, it 
would have seemed good, and there was plenty 
of it, dark, and perhaps a little dnsty. The 



hands, which she had joined across her wealtby 
bosom, were comfortable-looking hands, and not 
dirty, nor could Widow Faunt be called a slat- 
tem, though there was much about her which 
tbe orderly world would condemn. If she 
looked like one who had seen better days, she 
also looked like one who was qnite or nearly 
satisfied with the worse ones on which she had 
fallen. 

Mr. Grafton knew her very well. She had 
occasionally come over to bis fatber's rectory, in 
the next parish, and assisted in the kiteben, 
when more than ordinary hospitality was to be 
dispensed by that proud old clergjrman. In 
rendering help to the rectory cook the Widow 
Faunt had often given hints of a valuable kind ; 
also of a kind which engendered suspicion. 
She had suggested divers little reünements, be- 
tokening acquaintance with a higher ränge of 
art than she could have known except in very 
good places — nay, she had even ventured to ad- 
vise her friend to reconsider certain directions, 
though they had proceeded from her mistress, 
and the alterations, having been made with tact, 
and attributed by the cook to her mistake, had 
been so favorably received that Mrs. Faunt was 
looked upon with more suspicion than ever. 
Where had she leamed all these things ? But 
the reception which sbe accorded to any inqui- 
ries was so exceedingly discouraging, and, to 
borrow a classical phrase of the day, so cheeky, 
that folks grew inclined to use her wisdom with- 
out asking wbeope it came. The young curate, 
Edward Grafton, bad frequently spoken to her 
at the rectory (the arrangements of a country 
bouse preventing the utter strangeness which 
prevails between masters and servants in Lon- 
don), and bis curiosity had been somewhat ex- 
cited by the reports that were made of her culi- 
nary lore. He, however, leamed no more about 
her than tbat she had a little money, and never 
went to church, either in bis father*s parish or 
her own. 

Upon the present occasion her discursive 
smile irritated Mr. Grafton, and her language 
was not likely to lessen bis irritation. 

'*You have not been in the bouse all this 
time ?'* he said. 

" Sorry to contradict a clergyman, but I have,'* 
said the widow. 

'^ Did you hear me calling to you when I 
came in ?" 

*^ Certainly I did, parson. It is a pleasure 
to hear your voice, it is so loud and distinct 
like." 

'^Don*t speak to me in that manner, Mrs. 
Faunt, if you please. Why did you not an- 
swer when I called ?" 

* * I snppose one is free to speak or not in one*s 
own bouse. I have always heard that it was a 
Castle. Perhaps that has been altered ; but as I 
baven't heard of such being the case, you will 
excuse me." 

''You are insolent, Mrs. Faunt." 

'*Beally, parson, you seem inclined to blow 
up all the ladies this moming. I was going to 
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ask yon indoors, but Fm afraid that you will 
take to scolding me, and I warn you that I 
should not be quite so patient nnder bad lan- 
gnage as the other lady who is gone.'* 

" Do you mean that you have been playing 
the spy — listening to the talk of yonr betters ?" 

And Mr. Grafton again became exceeding 
red, thifl time with a more creditable feeling 
than mere shame that he had been overheard in 
somewhat wild talk. He feit for Magdalen, and 
raged that her fature destinies should have been 
discussed in the hearing of an inferior. Of 
conrse, what he had said would be repeated, 
and fresh annoyance to Miss Conway would be 
the resnlt. Place it to the credit of a man in 
loye that he did not think of strangling the wit- 
ness, but began to consider what money he had 
abont him. 

" If my betters choose to come into my gar- 
den and talk about their own bnsiness I can't 
help it. I had a right to stand behlnd my door, 
and I stood there.*' 

** Very unworthy condnct, Mrs. Faunt,*' said 
the young clergyman. ' * Yon have been treated 
with all kindness at the rectory, and I came 
over to-day to teil you to be there on Wednes- 
day, to do what you are always well paid for. 
I could not haye thonght that you would behave 
in this shameful manner." 

*' Ferhaps you*ll be good enough to point out 
the shamefulness, Sir." 

" Treacherous and base in the highest degree, 
Mrs. Faunt, and I am sorry that you do not per- 
ceive it." 

**We must agree to differ, Sir,** said the wid- 
ow, with the most appalling effrontery. '* But 
you'U excuse my saying that after the name you 
was pleased to put to yourself, I may think that 
I am as likely to be in the right as a gentleman 
who owns himself to be a fool.*' 

If Edward Grafton had not been a clergyman 
he would probably have used a bad word at this 
new provocation. But he was too much in earn- 
est in bis fear of Magdalen*s being annoyed by 
this woman*s tongue to give much regard to his 
own hnmiliation. He said, quietly : 

** Well, Mrs. Faunt, a man is a fool who talks 
where he can be overheard. But as I suppose 
you value the kindness of the rectory, you will 
see that it will be wise in you tohold your tongue 
about any thing that you may have heard. 
And to keep that in your recollection, just — ** 

'* Just please to put up your porte-monnaie, 
Sir." 

Mr. Grafton stared with surprise — first at the 
French word, pronounced far better than he could 
have sounded it; and secondly, at finding his 
intended gift refused. Nor was he pleased, for 
he had, though young, had some experience of 
the lower class, and he knew that, when money 
is refused by them, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty they mean to be rewarded in some way 
which will suit you worse. He began to con- 
sider whether he could not get the woman sum- 
marily removed from Naybury — his father was 
a magistrate, and had much influence with his 



brother magistrates — ^all of which was horribly 
tyrannical and un - Christianlike, of course. 
While he pondered Mrs. Faunt spoke again. 

**Wouldn*t you like to poison me, Sir?'* she 
said, smiling the lax smile. 

It was reserved for the assurance of an Amer- 
ican gentleman, who used to be known in the 
theatrical world, to reply at the card-table to a 
person who said that he thought he had played 
a queen : 

** I'U bet you five pounds, Sir, that you thought 
nothing of the kind.** 

We will not presume to say what Mr. Grafton 
thought. What he answered was : 

**Mrs. Faunt, I must beg you not to think 
evil of those who have behaved well to you. I 
do not know why you should refuse a little pres- 
ent I was going to offer to you." 

" I never cared for little presents, Sir. And 
when I want a large preaent, I will take care to 
have earned it first. Tou said Wednesday, Sir, 
I think?** 

* * Yes, Wednesday. You will come ?" 

"It will, perhaps, depend on yourself, Sir.** 

" What do you mean ?'* 

"Well, Sir, I don*t say that I might be serv- 
ing yon better than in cooking your father*s din- 
ner, but you might think so. Will you please 
to walk in, Sir? Pll undertake that there are 
no more listeners.** 

Edward Grafton entered the cottage, and the 
widow, dusting the only good chair for him, 
shut the door and seated herseif upon the table. 
Sat up, well, on that throne, with her feet — 
smaller than might have been expected, and ti- 
dily shod — dangling. A more irreverent atti- 
tude for a cottager's reception of a clergyman*s 
Visit could not well be devised. Mrs. Bulliman's 
painful experiences never went so far as this. 
But it was not for Mr. Grafton just then to as- 
sert his dignity. 

" Now, Sir, one word for all. I may not be 
rieh and all that, and I live in a cottage that 
some people wouldn't keep pigs in. But that 
is neither here nor there. I don't choose ta be 
abused." 

"No person should choose it, or do it,** said 
Mr. Grafton, rather cowed. 

" No, Sir ; but people do many things they 
oughtn*t to. I mean that I expect whatever 
you may think of what I-say, you don't come 
down on me with any parson-talk, because I 
won't have it." 

And here, on the demand of this woman, did 
a priest of the Church instantly renounce his 
right to condemn sentiments which might for 
aught he knew be utterly atrocious. 

'«Yery good, Sir, a gentleman*s proraise is 
enough for me. And now, Sir, will you please 
to let me remind you, but only in the way of 
bosiness, of what you said, sitting on my bench 
outside?** 

**Ye8, yes,** said Edward Grafton. "I 
know." 

"Now don*t get angry again, Sir. I have 
heard a good many persons say the same thing, 
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never meaning it. Bat I oaght to teil you that 
in regard to what you had in band you certain- 
ly did go on like — well, we'U say that foolish I 
couldn't have supposed in a gentleman who has 
8een the world." 

"Iknowit, I teil you." 

<'Why, foolish as books are, I mean novels 
and that, tbey mast have taught you that to 
abuse a yonng lady's plighted loyer is the way 
to make her love him better and hate you worse. 
I am almost ashamed to be swinging my legs on 
this table'' (she onght to have been quite) *' and 
telling such A B C to a gentleman. Bat it's 
no disgrace not to nnderstand women. Some 
men never do to the end of their lives, yet they 
marry and have large families." 

** Mrs. Faunt, I forgot myself. Is there any 
need to keep on upon the subject?" 

**Wel], no, but I want to know how much 
von are in eamest, Mr. Grafton. Because I 
may be throwing away my words." 

^* In eamest about what ?" 

"Wanting to break off the marriage," said 
Mrs. Faunt, putting her plamp elbows on her 
knees, and looking her spiritual friend straight 
in the face nntil he forgot how awry she was in 
eveiy other particular but her dark black eyes. 

'* I believe that the marriage is not likely to 
produce happiness to the lady," said Mr. Graf- 
ton, * * and therefore I desire to see it prevented." 

"Come, young gentleman,'* said Widow 
Faunt, " I begin to have hopes of you. That 
bit of humbug was spoken so well that I think 
you will get on some of these days.** 

Edward Gtafton, a gentleman by birth and 
education, writhed under this familiarity, which 
became worse and worse with every speech. 
But what was he to do ? A man can only ex- 
haust the resonrces at bis disposal. The wo- 
man woold not take a bribe, and let him go 
away haughty and comfortable, and there was no 
choice between allowing her to speak as she 
chose, and the leaving the scene of the day at 
the mercy of her merciless tongue. He could 
but listen. 

"I dare say I am very rüde, and what you 
would think quite charming from a middle-aged 
lady of fashion who condescended to chaff you 
at dinner is dreadful from a middle-aged low 
person sitting on a table in a hovel." 

'*Mrs. Faunt, you seem to me to have mixed 
in Society very much above you." 

" Do you call that polite, Sir ? How do you 
know it was above me ? How do you know 
that I have not left it wilUngly, and am not do- 
ing penance for my sins in an old black frock ? 
But never mind that, at least at present. Now, 
as to this marriage which you want broken off 
only for the sake of that young lady, who would 
not show you the book which her lover gave her, 
and which has the name of her ever affection- 
ate and devoted Emest in it." 

"How do you know?" 

*^ Serve you right to humbug you, I am bless- 
ed if it wouldn't. Why, I saw it through the 
door, of course." 

C 



" She never opened the book." 

**No. I only wanted to see how close you 
noticed. But she had the book with her here 
one day when she came to visit me and relieve 
my woes — ^good little soul 1 She would cry her 
eyes out, or thereabouts, if I were to teil her 
something which I could teil her." 

" About the man she is engaged to ?" 

" About Mr. Ernest Donner. You may not 
like him, but I am not going to speak rudely of 
an old friend." 

** He is a friend of yours !" 

* * Awfully rüde again. Why not ? You said 
he was not so good as you, that you told the 
lady, and you are my friend — ^why not he ?" 

"Mrs. Faunt, you know something about 
that man, and bis private character." 

" And if I do, I hope I am too much of a lady 
to make an ill use of my knowledge, thoagh a 
clergyman teils me to do it." 

Not only had he to bear this, but in bis tum 
to become the teropter. 

" It is something that would prevent the mar- 
riage." 

" I don't know. Such new-fangled notions 
have come up about things, and fathers and 
mothers are so different now from what they 
used to be. When I was a young lady, and 
marriageable, I fancy that my parents, if I had 
ever had any, wouldn't have looked twice at a 
gentleman who could not give a better account 
of himself than a friend of onrs — or of mine, ad 
you won't own him." 

"Mr. and Mrs. Conway have all proper feel- 
ings on such subjects." 

" Now you don't think so, for you have been 
talking to them to no purpose." 

"And you know that ?" 

" Yes, and I won't teil you how, at least to<- 
day. Well, are you game to send me to Lon- 
don ?" 

"For what?" 

"To make some inquiries, without which no- 
thing that could be said could be proved, and 
you would be called a slanderer, and the young 
lady would be carried off in glory by Mr. Dor- 
mer." 

" Go, by all means, Mrs. Faunt. I feel that 
it is a right thing to ascertain the truth." 

"How you gentlemen humbug yourselves 
and everybody eise. But that is no business of 
mine. Well, I will go to London. Give me 
ten pounds, in sovereigns, will you ?" 

" I have not so much with me, bat I will get 
it, and bring it in an hour." 

"No, I think you had better not be seen Com- 
ing again to the Trafalgar. You are not such 
a regulär visitor of the poor that you can be al- 
ways here without being noticed. Don't be in 
a rage again : why should you come ? It's not 
your parish, as you truly remarked. How much 
money have you got ?" 

Edward Grafton examined bis porte-monnaie, 
and found a iive-pound note and a sovereign. 

"That would do capital," said Mrs. Faunt, 
^'bat for the note. I must change it at the 
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statioxii and it would be awkward to bare it 
traced. I'm afraid I shall be driyen to do wbat 
goes against my nature." . 

"What?*' 

" I must come to cburcb. There's an even- 
ing Service at your fatber's chorch to-nigbt. TU 
come, and I'll ask to speak to you in the Yestiy. 
Have the money ready, and you can make a 
show, if you like, of relieving me with half a 
crown, and wishing you saw me oftener at divine 
Service. Then I'll be off by the late train. You 
shall hear in good time how I get on." 

And to this Edward Grafton had come, for 
the sake of bis love and of bis vengeance I 

His meditations, as he left the widow's door, 
and turned to the path across the fields between 
Naybury and Saxbury (the latter his fatber's 
parish) were of the most irritating kind, and 
Edward was not a man possessed of the enviable 
foculty of examining his troubles one by one, 
summing up their value, and laying them aside. 
They constantly recnrred to bim, sometimes 
cbarging bim singly, then in a flock, and again 
by installments, until they had prodnced a gen- 
eral depression of feeling and a sense of persecu- 
tion. To-day he had made a wbole series of 
mistakes, which had ended in something like a 
disaster. He had begnn by being rüde to Miss 
Conway, he had actually insulted her by scoffs 
at her affianced husband, he had revealed to her 
that she had ample revenge in tbe existence of 
bis own passion and the rankling torment of his 
rejection, and he had been left, contemptuously, 
wbile raving against her marriage and prophesy- 
ing her misery. All this was not enongh for 
the " crowded hour" of his misfortunes. Over- 
heard by a low wretch of a woman, of whom he 
knew nothing but that she was äudacious and 
cnnning, be had been compeUed to try to retrieve 
his original foUy by an act which he vainly tried 
to jnstify as dictated by zeal for Magdalenas 
welfare. Edward had been educated by a fa- 
ther who had taken special pains to imbue bim 
with a principle of pride, and the younger Graf- 
ton conld not, with all the pertinacity of self- 
love and self-defense, argue himself out of the 
sense that be was acting worse than unworthily. 
Perbaps, had his tempter and agent been a more 
refined personage, bis feelings would have been 
less humiliating, though the thing to be done 
would have lost none of its character. But that 
woman I The Widow Faunt to be tbe means 
of interfering with the destinies of Magdalen 
Conway ! Edward turned savagely round three 
or four times in the course of his walk, and as 
often resolved to retum and forbid Mrs. Faunt 
to proceed any further. Once be had a manly 
purpose. He would not only interdict tbe wid- 
ow from action, but be would go up to Mr. Con- 
way's, and have an interview with the parents, 
teil them of the interview, and express his sor- 
row that he should have forgotten himself. 
Then he would explain that his language had 
been overheard by a person who was capable 
of trying to cause annoyance, and that he had 
thought it better at once to make his own con- 



fession, that the Conways might be prepared for 
any unpleasantness. And he would undertake 
that Magdalen should never hear another wörd 
from bim that would give her pain. On this 
course he had nearly made up bis mind, when 
tbe expression on Magdalen 's face as she left 
bim came back in all its scom, and the good 
purpose was crushed. 

He did tum, however, but it was to go into 
Naybury to obtain change for his bank-note. 
He might perbaps have had a difficulty in get- 
ting this in the little village, and at all events 
his asking for it might be remembered in a place 
wbose Stagnation made every trifle an event. 
He obtained the gold at a shop where his mo- 
ther dealt, a chemist's shop. As he came out 
he was accosted by a lady of ample proportions 
and costly garb, who was accompanied by two 
tall girls almost as richly arrayed. 

" Ah, Mr. Edward," said the matron, * * I hope 
that your being at Chcrvil's does not mean that 
any body is ill at the rectory." 

"Thanks, Mrs. BuUiman, no. We are all 
well." 

He raised his hat, but the ladies had no In- 
tention of being so coldly greeted, and each in> 
sisted on shaking bands with bim. Edward 
Grafton always disliked the family, but had now 
very good reasons for hating their very name. 
Still he could not help shaking bands. 

*' I hoped that you would have come over last 
night to the school-house, Mr. Edward," said 
Mrs. Bulliman. 

' ' I did not know that any thing was going on. " 

** Why, Fhoebe inclosed you a bill at my ex- 
press desire." 

Yes, and he had received it, and thrown it 
into the fire-place. He had not forgotten this, 
for his mother had fixed it in bis mind by a gen- 
tle remonstrance touching the uses of a waste- 
paper basket, and the ridiculous little incident 
was füll in his recoUection as he gazed unlov- 
ingly in the face of the gaunt Fhcebe. 

*'It must have miscarried," he said, unblush- 
ingly. He did not want to teil a falsebood, but 
he was in no humor to explain to the Bullimans 
that he was not interested in the mission to Mad- 
agascar, on which a lecture had been ovemigbt 
delivered. 

" I am very sorry, Mr. Edward, for it was a 
delightful lecture, and one which it was a priv- 
ilege to have heard. Dear, good Mr. Yotes 
came home with ns to supper, and I should 
have so liked you to meet bim. His narratives 
of the way in which tbe poor islanders listened 
to bis discourses were most touching, and 
brought tears into all our eyes." 

"Who is Yotes?" said Edward, not caring 
in the least for the poor islanders. 

" He is a missionary, and resided two years 
in that lovely but unhappy Madagascar. I am 
so sorry that you did not come over." 

"I could not have come over had I known 
of it," said Edward Grafton; '^we dine at 
seven." 

"Surely, on such an occasion, Mr. Edward, 
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your fiither wotild haye adyanced his dinner- 
honr. We all dined at two o'clock, in order to 
haye our tea jnst before coming, tbat we might 
be refreshed and attentiye." 

"I don't tbink my fatber wonld alter his din- 
ner-hotir for all the missionaries and sayages 
in both hemispheres, Mrs. Bnlliman,*' said Ed- 
ward. ''At least, I know that I should not 
care to be the person to make the proposition 
to him." 

"Phoebe shall transcribe and send you her 
notes of the lecture, Mr. Edward, for I am snre 
that you will read them with deep interest. Be 
snre that you do so, Phoebe." 

''And I shonld like," said her sister, Sophia, 
"if mamma sees no objection, to send you a 
beantifal sermon which I heard in London, and 
which I was so fortunate — so favored, I ought 
to say — as to be permitted to copy out. It is 
npon the subject of the Ashantee mission, which 
is in some respects eyen more interesting than 
that to Madagascar." 

" We will not say more interesting, Mr. Ed- 
ward/' said Mrs. Bulliman, " bat more pecaliar, 
in conseqnence of the less ciyilized manners of 
the heathen in those dark places of the earth. 
I grieye to say that a snspicion arises that one 
of the dear missionaries has been eaten.'' 

"I wish they were all eaten, madam," cried 
Edward, utterly nnable to bear the religious 
small talk any longer ; and wisfaing them a com- 
pendious and scarcely courteous good-moming, 
he harried away. 

" The root of the matter is not in that yoang 
man, my dear," said Mrs. Bulliman. 

Edward, in quite as heathenish a State of 
mind as any of the poor islanders who had been 
priyileged to listen to Mr. Totes, now made his 
way homeward. He had nndergone seyeral of 
the reynisions of feeling which were common to 
an excitable bnt not strong nature, bat in the 
end he was again ander the Eaunt influence, 
and he prepared to foUow out the widoVs plan. 
He had said truly that the dinner-honr at the 
rectory was seyen, but he had not said that it 
was postponed nntil eight upon the occasions 
when there was an eyening senrice, as on that 
day. When the Reyerend Theodore Grafton, 
his father, shall be better known, it will be be- 
lieyed that such a senrice was none of his ap- 
pointing. It had been instituted by his pre- 
decessor, an excellent clergyman of the Eyan- 
gelieal school, who thought that somethingmore 
than had been the wont at Saxbury might be 
done for the spiritaal good of its clowns. Mr. 
Grafton had not liked to do away with the ar- 
rangement, though he greatly detested it. He 
had done his best to get rid of the inconyen- 
ience, by caasing it to be distinctly understood 
by any one who officiated that the sermon must 
be at an end by a quarter to eight, for the rec- 
tory dinner was neyer to be kept waiting. 

The senrice was performed by Edward Graf- 
ton, and was not graced by the presence of his 
sire, who preferred sitting in his excellent libra- 



quarto yolumes of the last Century, to hearing 
religion expounded unto him by his own child. 
Nor did Mrs. Grafton attend this eyening, though 
she loved to hear her boy deliver the Litui^, 
and to recollect how she taught him words of 
one syllable. This evening, howeyer, the rec- 
tor had commanded her to write letters for him, 
and to hear was to obey, in her case, with cer- 
tain exceptions. Edward Grafton sometimes 
exercised himself by putting his best mind into 
his sermons, to the utter discomfiture of the 
mind of Saxbury. But to-night he was in no 
spirit to take more trouble with his work than 
was absolutely necessary, and the seryice was 
gone through in a perfunctory manner. He 
snatched from his sermon-box at home the first 
discourse which came to hand, and did not look 
at it until he spread it before him in the pulpit. 
It happened to be upon Men of Belial, onwhom 
the writer was yery seyere for their treachery 
and false witness, but whom the preacher let off 
rather easily, reading in the most unimpassion- 
ed style the hard names by which he had called 
them. Perhaps he did not know what he was 
about — once or twice he was startled at the 
sound of his own yoice, and fonnd that he was 
bawling, he knew not why. Haying giyen the 
benediction, he went into the yestry, and gaye 
the Woman of Belial ten pounds, adding, pri- 
yately, what was less like a benediction than 
should haye been the wish of a pastor dismiss- 
ing a member of his flock to trayel by land or 
by water. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE BRITISH DBAMA. 

" Mb. Fletcheb in ?" 

" In, of course he is, ** shouted a yoice* 

The question had been put by Mr. Francis 
Beaumont, dramatist, to the smiling little sery* 
ant who opened the street-door of a yeiy tiny 
detached cottage in the old Brompton road. 
The answer proceeded from Mr. John Fletchef, 
dramatist, who was at the moment within two 
feet of his friend, but diyided from him by the 
partition which formed the side of the exceed- 
ingly narrow passage. 

"Enter, Francis," continued the yoice of the 
unseen, a loud and cheery yoice. " Don*t lose 
yourself in those yast haÜs and labyrinths." 

Two Steps brought Mr. Beaumont into the 
parlor, and about fbur woold haye taken him 
across that miniature Chamber. But he knew 
its smallness, and checked his manly stride as 
he entered. 

" Yes, you may well look at the clock, old 
man," said Mr. Fletcher, from a sofa on which 
he was lying. " You were to be here at twelye, 
don't you know ?" 

" I were," responded his friend, quietly. He 
yonchsäfed no further explanation until he had 
deposited his hat on the top of a book-case, seat- 
ed himself in an American rocking-chair, and 



ry, and reading out of his fine, gentlemanly lighted a pipe. 
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*< Exßano da hcem^'" said the host. 

**That Boands well for business — we have 
been at our Latin/' replied Mr. Beanmout. 
** Well, I have seen Mallow." 

" Yes, and we are to get to work?" 

*' Instanüy, if not sooner. He likes the no- 
tion, and the bnrlesque is io be put into re- 
hearsal the moment we are ready with it.'* 

"Terms?" 

" What we said. Not a word of objection." 

" All right. And did you teil him any thing 
abontit?" 

" Only the subject, and that we shonld ayail 
ourselves of the entire debility of his Company, 
besides that he most engage Gracie Cläre, which 
he at once promlsed to do." 

" He is a brick. Better send her a line, and 
teil her immediately to begin to find her present 
manager disagreeable." 

" I saw her yesterday at Windsor, and asked 
her to look in here this aftemoon, on the chance 
of onr having something to say. Whereat her 
ladyship wunk a wink." 

" Then, Francisco, the sooner we get to work 
the better, eh ?" 

"Mach. What an infernal litter you keep 
this place in ! I could not write in such a mess. '' 

" You should invigorate your will, and teach 
it to dominate over accidents," said Mr. Fletch- 
er. ' ' Bnt I admit that the room is not in what 
can with precision be called order." 

He certainly spoke the tmth,, and the small 
room was in ratber a chaotic State. Mr. Fletch- 
er was a Journalist, as well as a dramatist, and 
therefore read all his contemporaries, whose 
broad sheets lay in little hüls in the comers and 
under the table. On the latter there was no 
clear space saye the oasis presented by a blot- 
ting-book, the rest of the area being occupied by 
yellow French plays, English play-bills, a cigar- 
box, the Chanvarif and printers' long proofs, 
which curled up like snakes, and which, had 
they been snakes, might have hissed the relnct- 
ance with which the author, like most of his 
brethren, set himself to the duty of correction. 
A Delphine Virgil also lay there, opened at the 
end of Book I., and near it a classical diction- 
ary, signs well understood by Mr. Beaumont, 
and approved by that gentleman. Bescuing the 
Tolumes from the danger which menaced the 
rest of the Contents of the table, Mr. Fletcher, 
with a Napoleonic sweep of the arm, suddenly 
sent nearly every thing eise to the floor. Nor 
let the smiling Uttle ^ervant be reproached that 
& cloud of dust arosft, She was willingness 
and cleanliness embodied, but the solemn mal- 
edictions which Mr. Fletcher had two or three 
times pronounced, purposely within her hearing, 
against any body who should unbidden " dis- 
turb" his papers, had been more effective than 
Shakspeare*8 curse upon those who should move 
his bones. 

"Pardon my insinuating that you are a pig, 
John," said his friend, as he watched the dust 
fiying out at the open window and into the sun- 
shine. 



" The discovery is not novel," said Mr. Fletch- 
er, cooUy. "Many persons have made the 
same representation to me. You married par- 
ties get finikin notions into your heads, and 
fidget awfolly. Will you have any refreshment 
— there's some Bordeaux at your right band, or 
do you desire plebeian beer ?" 

" Neither, just now, thanks." 

Mr. Fletcher then opened a drawer, produced 
some qaarto paper, set some sheets and a clean 
pen before his friend and himself, and making 
a jugt division of ink-glasses, which he fiUed 
from a great stone bottle on the mantle-piece 
(spilling large drops upon the fender), looked 
Mr. Beaumont straight in the fleice, and ob- 
senred: 

" /)«fo— Gracie." 

"Of course," siüd Beaumont; "but don't be 
in such a hurry." 

Mr. Fletcher was a man of about thirty, rath- 
er good-looking, with a bright expression of 
face, and a ready laugh. He had a very hand- 
some mustache and a graceful beard, but not 
much hair. He was slight, and not tall. It 
need hardly be said that he was in what is court- 
eously called a careless dress. Its chief featnre 
was a nondescript article, whose maker might 
haye had some glimmerings of the nature of a 
coat, but who had contrived something between 
a pea-jacket and a moming-gown. It had once 
been of a lilac color, but you might now decline 
to State its hue, and yet not be accused of color- 
blindness. There was no doubt, however, of 
the exceeding yellowness of a broad strap with 
which it had pleased Mr. Fletcher to gird his 
waist, and which he tightened occasionally when 
designing to show that he was much in eamest. 
But Mr. John Fletcher, when he came out of his 
cell into the world, was always correctly and 
eyen elegantly dressed, had his gloyes on, and 
wore a flower. 

Mr. Beaumont was a tall, powerfally-made 
man, not in the least resembling the ideal of a 
poet or a Student, but looking much like a man 
of business. A first sight of him would not 
probably induce you to take a second, but when 
he spoke, the singularly pleasant and musical 
yoice made you feel that the Speaker was some- 
body whom you ought to like, and then you 
looked again, and obsenred that he had fine dark 
eyes, and that the smile was also fine — ^he did 
not laugh much. The sketch is complete when 
it has been said that he was well-dressed. This 
had always been the case with him, and Mr. 
Fletcher's gibe at the refining influence of mar- 
riage was misplaced as regarded Mr. Beaumont, 
who had always been orderly, and outwardly 
respectable. 

" Don't be in such a hurry," repeated John 
Fletcher. * * But it behooyes ns to be in a hurry, 
doesn't it ? The piece must be done as fast as 
we can do it." 

" Just so ; but don't begin to cast it until we 
haye quite settled the story." 

" Why, you haye told Mallow what it is, un- 
less you haye been changing it on your own 
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responsibility. IMdn^t we settle that it should 
be Dido and JEneas f* 

** Of course, and Gracie Cläre is to be Dido, 
But now for a little consideration. How is the 
Story to be treated? 1 see yoa haye been at 
Yirgil, and one knows all tbat be has to say. 
But Virgil isn't every body. And, first, let us 
see wbat Dr. William Smitb has to say." 

*' I bave read all tbat, my dear fellow ; bat 
here, look for yourself." 

Beanmont carefally studied tbe learned page. 
Then he took bis pen. 

"Let US, in the first place, bave every body 
wbo is mentioned, and bother all attempt at ac- 
caracy,** said the anscrupulons Mr. Fletcher. 

"Certainly," returned bis fellow-conspirator. 
" If the people did not all live at the same time, 
tbey onght to have done so, and wbo was Vir- 
gil, a benighted beathen, tbat he should bave 
anachronistic Privileges which are denied to two 
eminent Christian writers ? Now write down, 
will you ?" 

"Ifffiis Uta." 

"Dido, we've said. jEneas, of course." 

"Wbo should play The Pious?" 

"Let US get the characters out first, can*t 
you?'* said Mr. Beaumont. "There*s Pygma- 
Kon," 

" Good name for a bill. He was a sculptor, 
wasn't he ? — and the statue came to life. Par- 
ody the scene at the end of the ' Winter's Tale,* 
with tragic imitations — deuced good." 

"This was another Pygmalion altogether. 
But your ignorance is felicitous — we'U combine 
tbe characters. This one was Dido's brotber 
and enemy, and killed her uncle, wbo had mar- 
riedher." 

"Tbat wasn't very inimical. I call it rather 
a brotherly attention. Shall we have in the 
killing of the uncle, with a bit from the end of 
Hamlet f It will give a more elevated tone to 
the piece, and appeal to the legitimate beggars.*' 

"We*ll think. Wbat shall we call bim, 
Sichaeus or Acerbas? either is correct." 

"Oh, Acerbas, certainly. It sounds better; 
besides, there*s a line ready made — 

* Acerbas speaks with £ar too much acerblty.**^ 

" Yes, or the same another way, as the cook- 
ety-books say — 

*The ex-Acerbas shows exacerbation.*** 

"Then," Said Fletcher, "there's Ascanius — 
a pretty little part for pretty little Maria Clive." 

"And the sister, Eliza, tbat goes about cry- 
ing, * Why did you die V — ^we might give her an 
Irish brogue, and make her wake Dido — ^make 
a note of tbat, I see some fun. Hiarbas, wbo 
was a king near Cartbage, and wanted to marry 
Di(h — ^we want bim, of course." 

" Cartbage I By Jove, splendid ! Hooray !" 
cried Mr. Fletcher, tightening bis strap merci- 
lessly. "Have you read SaJammbot We'll 
bave her in, most decidedly. The costume 
alone, and the chain on her legs, will draw 
every body. Wbo's a large, bandsorae creature, 
in Mallow's Company? She need not talk 
mnch, but she should be able to dance, and we 



might have a dance between her and the Holy 
Snake. I suppose that's about as much of the 
snake business as tbe licenser would stand," said 
the dramatist, sadly, and just then wishing that 
he lived in France. 

" Yes, we'll have Salammbo,** said Beaumont, 
slowly. "But it will be only for the staUs, Pm 
afraid. The great B. P. doesn't read tbat sort 
oftbing." 

"But the great British Public will come and 
see wbat the Stalls say is good. We'll talk of 
this — it is the gem of the piece. If Mrs. Argyll 
would do it," Fletcher added, wistfuUy. 

" Out of the question. She'd do it in a min- 
ute, and be only too delighted. But." 

"Yes, confound bim, I suppose so. If he*d 
only break bis neck in hunting," said Fletcher, 
thoughtfnlly. "However, we can't have every 
thing. Whom eise have you got ? The brave 
Gyas and the brave Cloanthus, friends of ^neas 
— tbey must be exactly alike, and say the same 
thing ; we owe that deference to Virgil.'* 

" We must bave some more women ; but first 
let US settle another point. Gods and ^Mldesses, 
eh?'* 

" They've been worked to death." 

"Yes, but they*re always acceptable. You 
see the mass of people have learned the dis- 
tinctive characters of the deities, and that is 
sometbing. And the dresses are so lovely.*' 

"Unless we know any other mythology that 
could be got in. The Scandinavians have been 
tried, but the B. P. hates new ideas, and Thor 
and Woden and Frigga don't please like Jupiter 
and Mars and Venus. The Oriental gods are 
such dufiers — Juggemant, thougb, with a car 
np to the roof, and studded with nantch girls 
holding colored lights, would teil. No, it won*t 
do. We want Juno and Iris, you see, specially 
for the Story." 

' ' Yes, that's true," said Beaumont. * ' I told 
Mallow that we must bave a magnificent finish. 
Dido prepares to bum herseif on the funeral' 
pile." 

"End of Sardanapalus I ^^ inteijected bis 
friend. " Do you remember Mrs. Eean's mag- 
nificent entrance ? 

^Pve lit the lamp that lights us to the stars.*** 

"Whodoesn't? But the line's foolish. The 
idea of taking a lamp to find out a star." 

"You have no poetry, Beaumont. Nobody 
has any poetry in him wbo keeps bis papers in 
Order." 

" Never mind about tbat. I was saying that 
the pile is prepared, and Dido gets upon it. 
Well, she must not kill herseif, you see.** 

"Then what's the good of Iris, wbo comes 
down to help her out of life? I can*t agree to 
give up that — the descent on the rainbow, and 
the drawing a thousand colors from the light, 
were expressly invented by Virgil with a pro- 
phetic view to our burlesque." 

" Who wants to give it up? But we can't 
have any thing melancholy at the end of the 
piece, can we ?" 

" No, tbe B. P. likes to howl onk over sen- 
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timental coster-mongen and self-saorificiDg scav- 
engera. Yoa mnst save Dido r 

*' Of ooniBe. Iria will come down and sing 
a nigger melody, and so the rainbow scene will 
be shown, and then the goddess will take out a 
box of matches — warranted to light onlj on the 
lid— «nd fire the pile. Awfal conflagration for 
a xninnte ; we'll haye that capitally done — ^and 
then the pile sinks, and discloses JEnecu^ return- 
ed, and kneeling at Dido^a feet." 

*'That will do, I tbink, if they manage it 
properly." 

'*I assure 7011, Mallow saw the notion, and 
means to carry it out splendidly. I have not 
often Seen him jomp at a thing as he did. I 
think he mnst haye heard that somebody eise is 
at the same sabject." 

''Probably, and that acconnts for bis being 
. eager to get on. Howeyer, that's bis business. 
Oars is to go ahead. Let us knock out a Pro- 
gramme of the soenes/' said Mr. Fletcher. 
" How do we begin ?'* 

' *' Searshore, I suppose. Dido and all her la- 
dies amusing themselves ; some going into bath- 
ing-machineSy and afterward seen dancing in 
the water. Dido Orders her Poet-Laureate to 
sing a song, and we must haye a ballet. Sud- 
denly awful screams from the water, and all the 
bathing girls rush frantically forward — ^the Biar- 
ritz dresses a little improyed will teil capitally 
-—and an awful sort of sea-monster is announced 
as Coming, and this, of course, is JEneas^ who 
eomes on shore with swimming belts all oyer 
him, and splattering terribly, and abasing the 
ocean in the worst language, until he suddenly 
recollects that he is The Pious, and begins to 
sing a hymn. Then he sees Dido, Venus at 
the moment appearing, and making him an el- 
egant party, he introdnces himself, as in Virgil." 
''You had better write that scene, as yon 
haye thought it oyer, hadn*t you ? But I don't 
like Dido's being on — she ought to haye an en- 
'trance.** 

"Yes, that^s true. Well, let^s see. Oh, 
that's easy enough — she shall come on while 
they are at their games, and blow them up for 
playing on Sunday. That's good, and we'U get 
in some hits at Sabbatarianism — please the gal- 
lery — bit of clap-trap. What, the only day the 
poor man has a chance to yiew the green face of 
Nature — and all that. Probatum est^ 
<' Shall I see Yetch about the music ?" 
" Yes, by all means. But we'll ask Gracie 
Cläre whether she has got any thing striking 
for her opening air. Talking of the angel, here 
she comes," said Beanmont, looking out at the 
window. "Now, that's truly dramatic, isn't 
it?" 

"Theatrical, but not dramatic, Mr. Bcau- 
mont. Go and let her in." 

In a minute more Gracie Cläre, the young 
actress touching whose Performance in the De- 
mon and the DumpUng honorable roention was 
made at the banqnet giyen at the Octagon, en- 
tered the little room, and brightened it, as a 
girl's presence only can brighten a prosaic apart- 



ment. Not regularly pretty, but with features 
to which stage appliances lent a rayishing beau- 
ty, at least in the eyes of those who knew no- 
thing of such appliances, Gracie had a saucy 
smile, which did execution upon the wisest and 
most hardened of her admirers. She was not 
very cleyer, but the smile was yery cleyer in- 
deed, and men who had just heard her utter 
either nonsense or commonplace, would, in de- 
iiance of themselyes, affix wit or finesse to her 
chatter, merely from the force of that remarka- 
bly knowing moyement of Ups. Miss Cläre had 
bright eyes, a complexion which had not been 
much injured by stage work, and which was 
brown and healthy, and the graces of her round- 
ed figure were recognized by all westem Lon- 
don. Einally, her real name was not Gracie 
Cläre but Jane Kobb, and deducting an odd 
Story, which those who liked her declared to be 
without foundation, and to haye originated in her 
extreme kindness to an orphan, she was a rea- 
sonably good, as well as a yery good-natured 
girl. Moreoyer, she knew how to dress herseif 
off the stage, as well as to undress herseif for 
going on to it, and as her mother, Mrs. Nobb, a 
respectable green-groceress in a small way, ob- 
seryed, it was no matter, howeyer promiscuous 
yon might meet her, she were always looking 
like a lady. Which is more than can be said 
of eyery body who actually is a lady, as may be 
seen by men who yenture into the suburbs be- 
fore lunch-time. 

"Well, you two conspirators," said Miss 
Cläre, *' what deeds of dreadful note are you at 
now?" 

" Take the rocking-chair, Gracie," said Mr. 
Fletcher. 

" Sha'n't," Said the young lady. "It en- 
dangers my showing my ankles, about which I 
am yery particular. Besides, I dare say it is 
awfnlly dusty. You want me here for a day, 
John Fletcher, to set you to-rights." 

"And to stay eyery day, and keep me so," 
returned the gallant Fletcher. 

" With a timmy ummy tiddy uddy ido," sang 
out Miss Cläre, in light scom of a compliment. 
Howeyer, she sat down in the rocking-chair, and 
sur^^eyed her friends. 

" Gracie," said Francis Beaumont, "Mallow 
wants you, and he'U give you — '* 

"Yesterday's fish," remarked Miss Cläre, 
elegantly. " Mallow has got me." 

"That's looking aliye, though," said Fletch- 
er. " Why, it is not a couple of hours since 
you saw him, Beaumont." 

" When did ^ou see him, Gracie ?" 
" Not at all. But bis Fat Totum called on 
me yesterday, and proposed terms which I was 
graciously pleased to accept. I see all about it. 
You are doing a piece, and you haye got the art- 
ful Mallow to promise to engage me for it, and 
lo, and behold, he had already engaged me. I 
suppose I ought to haye kept that cat in the bag, 
but I neyer could be cruel to a dumb animal." 
" What an old dodger it isl" said Beaumont. 
" Why couldn't he teil me that ?" 
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" It 18 not his natnre to," said Fletcher, " any 
inore than it's the nature of the animal Grace 
mentions to walk straight to you.*' 

" Mystification pnre and simple, and for its 
own sake ; fbr wliat on earth was he to get by 
it?" 

" Natnre, my friend, has once been defined, 
and the definition will last as long as natnre 
herseif." 

* * * Natnre's a mm nn, said Mr. Squeers.* Is 
that what yon mean ?" 

''Tbat, and all philosophy can get no far- 
ther. Adding that MaUow is also a rum nn, let 
ns dismiss that part of the snbject and come to 
Gracie.»' 

" I don't want yon to come to me. Sit where 
yon are, and teil ns what yon are doiDg for me." 

*' A stanning burlesqne part," said Mr. Bean- 
mont, " and that is all that it is good fbr yon to 
know at present." 

*' I nnderstand. Yon*re afraid that I shall 
let out yonr precions snbject. Bnt I can keep 
a Beeret, my dear young men.'* 

" So they say," said John Fletcher, nodding.. 

**Don't shake yonr göry locks at me, Sir, 
bnt teil me what yon mean by that." 

*' I mean that yon are every thing that is pm- 
dent and discreet," said Mr. Fletcher. ''Do 
yon think that I shonld be so madly attached 
to yon as I am if yon were otherwise ?" 

" We shall have a word of a sort, John Fletch- 
er," Said Miss Cläre, a little angrily, " one of 
these days, if yon hint at things which yon 
don't choose to explain. It is so noble, isn't 
it?" 

"I like to see yon in eamest, Gracie." 

" Do yon ? I adyise yon not to pnt me too 
mnch in eamest," replied the girl. ''Bnt I al- 
ways thonght I was a fool," she added, the smile 
retnming, "and now I know it. Yon onght 
not to have had a rise out of me." 

'* If I didn't like yon so mnch I wonldn*t tease 
yon, Gracie." 

**Thank yon for considerably less than no- 
thing, John," was the pert rejoinder. " Well, 
bnt I say, gentlemen anthors. I am to open 
with Mallow in this piece of yonrs. Gire me 
some notion of the sort of thing. Am I a man 
or a woman ?" 

"Woman.'* 

*' Bother I I say, make it a man." 

" Can*t be," said Beanmont. " Snch a fine 
part — all the talking and aÜ the acting. And 
there's nobody in the theatre can touch it or 
come near it bnt yon." 

*' Mallow promised that I shonld play Apollo 
or some other man." 

'' Yon said you had not seen Mallow. Don*t 
teil stories, Gracie." 

"The Fat Totnm promised it — come now." 

'' He wonldn't dare. Don^t teil stories, Gra- 



cie. 
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"I am snre yon might manage it, if you 
chose," said Miss Cläre, plaintively. "If it 
was only John Fletcher I would have it done, 
too, see if I wonldn't ; bnt yon, Frank Bean- 



mont, yon are as obstinate as two hnndred and 
fifty mnles and a donkey." 

" When yon hear the part, and read what the 
press will say of you the moraing after, yon will 
go down on your knees and heg my pardon for 
ever having asked me to take such a character 
from yon. It gives name to the piece, and as I 
teil you, all the worfc is in it. And you want 
that transferred to Mrs. Argylll" 

"Yes, she'd be a nice person to give it to, 
certainly. You*d have to stick a dentist at the 
wing to keep putting aitches into her month. 
Well, I suppose I can't help myself. What sort 
of dresses are they ?" 

" Classical," said Fletcher. 

"Well, then, I won*t play the part, there. 
A woman*s classical dress is just abont as inef- 
fective as possible. Oh, ifs classical piece, is 
it ? Well, then, give me one of the male char- 
acters. I don*t care how slight — with a song 
or two— and TU undertake to make something 
of it. Come, be good children." 

"Don't be a goose, Gracie,** said Beanmont, 
who began to f^l as a man of business does when 
business is interrapted by caprice. **You*ll 
play this part, or none at all. I think yon may 
trust Fleteher and myself to look after your in- 
terests." 

** Very well, give it to Mrs. Argyll," said 
Miss Cläre, the tears coming into her pretty 
eyes. 

"I don*t know," said the relentless Bean- 
mont, "that she could not do a good deal with 
it, especially if we treated it in the way, Fleteher, 
of which we were speaking. Her iignre would 
teil. And Gracie Cläre shall play in the nezt 
piece we do, by which time she will have re- 
pented of mistmsting old friends." 

Mr. Francis Beanmont was a married man, 
and if Mrs. Francis Beanmout had happened to 
look in at the open window at that moment she 
might have been at least as mnch surprised as 
delighted to see a pretty girl jump out of her 
chair, throw her arms round Mr. Beaumont's 
neck, and give him a tearful kiss. 

" Yon cross old patch, TU play what you like 
to give me, but don't scold me like that." 

" All for your good, my dear Gracie," said 
Mr. Beanmont, calmly. He did not retura the 
salute, but he gave the crying girl a kindly sort 
of hug, and replaced her in her seat. 

" Let all differences be drowned in the flowing 
bowl," said John Fleteher, tendering Gracie a 
tnmbler of Bordeaux, which she took, and, with 
a nod to each, signifying that pacific relations 
were restored, finished. 

" Not bad tipple, " was the young lady's crit- 
icism. "And now, if I thonght that I shonld 
not leave yon in misery for having vexed me, I 
would go away, bnt as I said just now, I never 
could be cmel to dumb animals." 

"But I want to say a word to you, Gracie," 
said Beanmont. "If yon have any faney for 
any particnlar air to sing in the piece speak 
now or forever hereafter hold your peac^." 

"Having taken my physic like a good child, 
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now I am to have mj sugar-plums. I am sure 
it's very considerate of yoal I will think. 
Here's another man Coming. Is it a dramatic 
anthor? No, I think it's a gentleman,'* she 
Said, with a capital assnmption of the manner 
of a seirant-girl who sees a visitor for her mas- 
ter. '* I know who it is. It*s Emest Dormer. 
And I know where he has been." 

** You don't," Said Beanmont; **but if you 
think you do I recommend you to say nothing 
about it before him." 

*' Oh, I dare say, Mr. Hypocrisy. I am told 
that you are fond of private theatricals, and are 
not altogether bad, though you are mnch too 
long ibr the stage, and ratber a stick. Did you 
erer play Dr. Cantwell? l^shall just say what 
I like." 

'* Beaumont is right, Gracie/' Said Fletcher, 
again tightening bis strap, and winking. 

^^Don't wink at me," said Miss Cläre, '*be- 
canse it*B vulgär; and if there's one thing I 
hate and detest more than another it's vul- 
garity." 

Whereat Ernest Donner came in, and was 
cordially welcomed by Fletcher,*and perhaps a 
Uttle less cordially by Beaumont. 

*' Well, Miss Gracie," said Emest, gayly, and 
with a nod which showed that, like Marmion 
and Lady Heron, they were friends of old, '< are 
they taking your measure ?" 

**Pretending," said Gracie; "but they are 
shocking bad tailors. I am giad that you have 
come to help them." 

'*I should not presume to try," said Dormer. 
''I congratnlate you, miss, on being in such 
good hands. Now we shall see you in something 
worthy of your — " he pretended to hesitate, and 
added, laughingly — " figure." 

"Just what you won't," replied the actress, 
seriously. 

*'I thonght we had setüed that matter," said 
Beaumont. 

"Have every confidence in them, Gracie,** 
said Emest <'Not that I need advise you to 
have confidence.** 

*' Come, don*t you be rüde,*' said Miss Cläre. 
" I always teil every body that you are a model 
and a true woman's friend.'* 

** Ah, but where to find the true woman, Miss 
Gracie?** said Emest, lightly. 

*'Tou have no right to say that,** replied 
Gracie, with point; and Beaumont looked up 
at her from the book he was again eicamining. 

Ernest Dormer perhaps did not care to an- 
swer the remark. 

*' I have been calling on Walter Latrobe,'* he 
said to the men, "and I found he had got a 
child*s party all to himself. The prettiest sight 
you ever saw — about a dozen or fifteen Uttle 
things all screaming with ecstasy, while Walter, 
in an Indian dress, was doing juggler's tricks for 
them. I wanted to talk to him particularly, bat 
I had not the heart to disturb their fun. So I 
have looked in to disturb yours.** 

"I dare say that there were other places 
about here where you might have been welcome,** 



said Grace Cläre, *' and where you might have 
Seen pretty children.** 

''No doubt,*' Said Ernest, quietly. "Bat I 
should have seen nothing so pretty as Miss Gracie 
Cläre.'* 

" And that*8 a story, too,** said the irrepressi- 
ble Grace. " Mr. Fletcher, I think that I have 
already desired you to abstain from winking at 



me." 

Which Observation, it will be perceived, was 
not mere fun, but was designed to teil Ernest 
Dormer that his friend had signaled. 

"Nothing can be rader,'! said Mr. Dormer, 
"except John*s not asking me to have some 
wine. Not that I want any, though, for I was 
wise enough to take a glass of something excess- 
ively nice and cool and unwholesome, which 
Latrobe had brewed for his children." 

Grace Cläre looked as if she was going to say 
something eise which the authors did not wish 
her to say, so Beanmont cnt in. 

"I dined at the Octagon on Tuesday, Dor- 
mer. Very good dinner indeed. Milwarden 
asked me, and I heard something of a remark- 
able banquet at which you had been a distin- 
guished guest** 

"Yes, it was a thing to remember," said 
Dormer, with a look that showed he understood 
why Grrace had been winked at. " Who dined 
with Milwarden besides yourself ?** 

Before Beaumont oould reply Miss Cläre rose. 

" Oh, if you are going into your club talk it 
is time that a lady should retire,** she said 
"Now mind, you two, I'm not above half friends 
with you, and it will only be a kind thing to a 
poor, straggling, unprotected — ^" 

<'Eh?" said Emest, laughing. 

Grace*s sudden look was by no means so am- 
iable as the mock piteousness which she had as- 
sumed. Bat she finished her appeal. 

" I say it will be only a kind thing if you 
send me a note to-night, to teil me that yoa two 
have thought better of it, and done what I asked 
you. I don't expect it ; for of all the obstinate 
pigs in Europe an anthor is the worst, and when 
thei^e are two they back up one another. How- 
ever, them*s my sentiments, and adieu, with 
tears. How's Lucy, Ernest Dormer?" 

"Perfectly well, I trust,** said Mr .Dormer, 
without the slightest manifestation of surprise. 
He had been prepared for the parting shot. 

" My best love to her.'* 

" Wlien I have an opportunity I will make a 
point of delivering your kind message," said 
Ernest, with the tone he would have used in a 
drawing-room. The manner and his steady 
look at Grace were too streng for her, and with- 
out another word she whisked herseif off the 
premises. 

The authors, as Dormer turned from the door, 
which he had politely opened, and resumed his 
seat, were both looking at their paper, and on 
the Ups of each there was a sort of half-vexed, 
half-amused expression. 

' ' I fear you are not in her good books, for all 
her praises, Emest," said Fletcher. 
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"I onght to be,** said Dormer, ^'for I got 
Mangles to give her no end of a puff, totally nn- 
deserved. Sach is life, to hazard a noTel med- 
itation. Bnt I see that yoa want to get to 
work, and I won*t hinder yoa. Just let her 
ladyship walk out of sight, as I am not exactly 
anxioas to take np the conversation where it 
left off.»» 

" You don*t hinder us," said Beanmont, with- 
ont reference to the last words. '^We have 
knocked out a sort of programme of a burlesqne, 
and I don't think we can do mnch more with it 
to-day. Can you give ns any ideas ?" 

" I should think not. To teil you the tmth, 
I am ratber out of sorts, or out of temper, or 
what you like, to-day, and I should only be a 
dull coUeague. I specially wanted to see La- 
trobe, and had primed myself with something I 
wished to say to hira, and I find him beleagued 
by babies. He would have come away from 
them, of course, but you know what a man is 
when he is consulted at a time when bis mind is 
somewhere eise. What's your subject ?** 

*' Dido and JBneas — keep it dark, of course," 
said Beaumont. 

'* That goes without to say, as the French 
haye it," replied Dormer, with an attempt to be 
cheerfnl. " A capital one. Nothing is likely 
to oecur to me that you won*t think of, but IUI 
tum it OTer. Shall you bring in Creüsa?'* 

« We had not thonght of her — would she be 
useful?'* said Fletcher, doubtingly. 

''Well, I don't know that she would," said 
Bonner. ''He deserted her cruelly enough, 
and that*s not an agreeable subject. I think 
you are right. Good-by, both, and good luck." 

" Thaiäs," said both, as the door closed be- 
hind him. 

" I know — at least I guess — ^what he wants 
with Walter Latrobe," said Fletcher. 

" I fancy I do," said bis friend. ' ' And it is 
like Emest Dormer to select the kindest fellow 
out for the business.** 

"Not so kind to Walter, though, " said Fletch- 
er. 

" Well, no. I had to do it once, and TU 
quarrel with the best friend I have in the world 
— ^yon, John, for instance — sooner than under- 
take it again." 

"I sha'n*t trouble you in that line,'* said 
Fletcher, laaghing, and once more tightening 
his strap. " But there's trouble and weeping 
Coming for somebody," he added, gravely. "And 
now, where can we get in a dance for Dido t — 
that monkey is so proud of her hompipes." 



CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE GABDEN. 

" She is a long time to-day," said Mr. Conway 
to his wife. "I hope that she has met with 
nothing unpleasant." 

" My dear William, what can she have met? 
It is like your dear old fidgeting wajrs when we 



lived in London, and when you made yourself 
uncomfortable if I staid out an hour later than 
I had intended. Do you recoUect sending the 
Clerks to look after me one evening when I had 
gone to Islington?" 

" Yes, and how you scolded me for it." 

"Not much scolding, though it would have 
served you right. But don't keep looking at 
your watch. Do you not know that a woman 
never comes while she is being waited for ?" 

"No. Bat I remember one woman who 
never kept me waiting ; and indeed was gener- 
ally impatient enough to be before her time." • 

" If you refer to Maiy Herbert, Sir, you teil 
a Story." 

"Mary, another thing occurs to me, and I 
mention eyery thing to you, just as it Springs to 
my mind. This may be nonsense." 

"I wül bet that it ig, WilUam," said Mrs. 
Conway, laughing. 

"No matter. Did you see Magdalen after 
she had read her letter to-day ?" 

"No, I went into the green-house, and she 
was gone when I came out." 

" Well, I did. I watched her from my dress- 
ing-room window." 

" What made you do that ?" 

"Why, it is so delightful to see the girl 
thoroughly happy that I could not help having 
a look at her as she sat in the shade, studying 
the letter. I wish I had not looked." 

"Why, my dear soul?" said Mrs. Conway, 
anxioiisly. 

' ' Because the letter brought her no happiness ; 
I am certain ofthat." 

'* How can you say so I Ton mean that she 
did not laugh heartily, or kiss the letter, or make 
any demonstrations that you could see. Don't 
you know that there is such a thing as quiet 
happiness, which is the best sort of all, and which 
we enjoy in silence ? No, I don't think you ever 
understood that, William. You are too rest- 
less to have known it." 

" There is some triith in what you say, dear. 
But I have had plenty of happiness, thanks to 
you, in my own way." 

" And I hope you will have much more." 

" Mnch I don't know abont I am getting 
old." 

" I will throw something at you if you talk 
in that way. If you are old, what am I? 
Hold your tongue if you can not be more po- 
lite to your wife." 

" But about Magdalen, dear. I will teil yon 
more. I am growing old, for I can not see so 
well at a distance as I could, and I was so an- 
noyed at what I thought I saw in her face that 
I determined to be sure that I had not been mis- 
taken. I contrived to meet her as she came 
through the hall." 

"Well?" 

"Well, how does she nsnally meet me? 
Either she laughs, and pretends to strike me as 
she goes past, or she stops and kisses me, or she 
flonrishes her letter at me, or does some play- 
ful bit of nonsense that shows she is happy. 
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To-day sfae only looked at me, did not speak, 
and went np to her room.*' 

" Mightj thing to fidget abont, tnily. You 
are more like a jealons lover than a fond father. 
She bad already kissed yon three time»--onc6 
when she came down to breakfast, and twice at 
the Window for teasing her. As to her being 
preoccnpied, perhaps Eraest had sent her some 
wonderfol anagram» like thoae he made the oth- 
er night, and she was jknzzling at the Solution. 
My dear William, do get yoor straw-hat and go 
round the garden, and shake yourself out of your 
fidgets before Maggie comes back." 

*' Come with me, then." 

" Oh, veiy well ; any thing to eure you." 

They went out, beyond the lawn, and through 
an arch cut in a thick holly-hedge, into a large 
garden, chiefly laid out for kitchen uses, but in 
the centre of which there was a grass-plot, with 
a small summer-house. 

The change, howeyer, did not work upon Mr. 
Conway as bis wife had intended. 

'* I wish that Magdalen would show you that 
letter," he said, digging yiciously, with a cane, 
at an unobtrusive weed, which, as many nnob- 
trusive people do, offered nnexpected resistance 
to ill-treatment. 

'* I can hardly ask that, dear. But she oft- 
en shows me passages of bis letters, and makes 
only a funny pretense of being mysterious about 
the rest. At all erents, let ns see how she looks 
when she comes in." 

*'That will be no eyidence, because an occn- 
pation like that on which she is gone will have 
removed the first impressions of the day." 

'* I never knew any one so determined to find 
grievances, and if he can not find them, to make 
them. If she comes in laughing, you will say 
that it is kindly and filial hypocrisy, to prevent 
our suspecting any thing, I suppose.*' 

" I can not help my natnre, my dear. It has 
lasted me a good many years, and will last me 
to the end, I dare say.'' 

*' Yes, yes, we knowall that," said Mrs. Con- 
way, laughing ; " and how your wife cured you 
of a great deal of such nonsense. But this in- 
cessant self-worry is another matter.'* 

''I do not remember enduring it much ex- 
cept in regard to Maggie," said Mr. Conway. 
'Terhaps it is a presentiment." 

<' That is downright heathenish talk, Will- 
iam," Said Mrs. Conway, more emphatically than 
the calm-natured woman was accustomed to 
speak. '* Presentiment, indeed I what does that 
mean? A snpematural waming, and yet a 
waming so stupidly giyen that we can not teil 
what it means. I am really ashamed of you, 
with your splendid education and talents, to talk 
like an old woman who is sure that the house is 
going to catch fire because a toad came out of 
the coal-hole." 

" I only threw out the idea, my love." 

"Throw it out of your mind altogether, 
then, as I throw this snail out of the garden," 
said Mrs. Conway, suiting the action to the 
Word. 



<* Our neighbor, Jameson, is not a Dissenter, 
my dear Mary." 

" Who said he was ? What do you mean ?" 

'' I thonght you and Maggio were reading Dr. 
Johnson's life, that's all. Tou have not come 
to the passage. When you do you will under- 
stand." 

*'No, he is not a Dissenter," said Mrs. Con- 
way (who, like a great many veiy dearwomen, 
was quite content to await an explanation of a 
Story nntil it came to her, or to go without it al- 
together), **but he is not much of a churchman. 
He sits under bis cedar-^tree on Bunday morn- 
ing, and reads newspapers and smokes a cigar." 

''In that case you were quite right to throw 
bim the snail, a heathen. But has not bis ab- 
stinence from church something to do with the 
excessiye badness of the sermons ?" 

*' Who is he, to set himself up as a judge ? 
Why, he has not liyed in the parish aboye six 
months!" 

Mr. Conway laughed. 

''How long, then, does it require to giye a 
man a right to yote that bis parson is a bore ? 
I thought I gained that franchise yeiy soon aft- 
er Coming here." 

"Yes, but you go to church." 

" Well, you take me there. I suspect that 
would be the answer of a yery large number of 
obedient hnsbands, my dear, who pass for yery 
raligions men. But I own I am often tempted 
to say that we will go and hear Mr. Grafton in- 
stead of our good old mnmble-plum." 

"That I am sure we neyer will. I consider 
that Edward Grafton has behayed exceedingly 
iU." 

" We talked that oyer, and I tbink each of 
US retains the opinion each began with. But I 
did not mean to go and hear a boy like Eklward. 
I should like an occasional sermon from the old 
rector." 

" I should not. In the first place, I should 
not choose to encourage him, " said this irreyer- 
ent lady (whose notions of the diyine right of 
the priesthood were yague), "after Edward's 
conduct ; and in the second place, I don't be- 
lieye that he is sincere." 

" Encouraging a rieh old rector, of an ancient 
family, by hearing him preach, my dear Mary, 
is a yeiy womanly way of looking at your spir- 
itual relations with your clergy. But I admit 
that the insincerity, if it exists, would be a 
strong objection to my going to bis church, I 
can not teil, howeyer, why you make that 
Charge. He is yery much respected." 

" I don't.know. He has a tall, commanding 
fignre, white hair, and a sonorons yoice, and is 
so füll of pride that he can hardly hold together. 
I wonder whether the twelye apostles had their 
family pedigrees stuck up in their halls, with a 
great tree growing out of the stomach of a man 
in armor?" 

"It may be doubted, my dear Mary; but 
times haye cbanged, and you must pardon my 
saying that the illustration is rather of the sort 
dear to a yery low type of chnrch-reformer, one 
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who nsnally criticises the mitre while holding 
the pewter." 

**I dare say, bat I have no patience with 
snch pride. Besides, there are some veiy odd 
stories whispered about that rectoiy.*' 

• * Whcre are they not whispered ? We seem 
to haye changed characters, mj dear, and it is 
yoa who deal in nnpleasantnesses. Perhaps odd 
stories are whispered abont ourselves, perhaps 
abont Magdalen.'* 

"WiUiam!" 

''Well, I merely pnt a snpposititioos case. 
Oertainly we got this property fairlj enongh, 
and eren poor old Captain Brooklyn never de- 
nied that in bis wildest days of boiled ram ; and 
the reports of the trial are before the World. Bnt 
who knows whether we forged no deeds, no tomb- 
stones, no other evidence that helped ns into 
possession ?" 

" What things you imagine !'* 

'* Snch things have been. What do they say 
abont the rectoiy?** 

*'I thonght that men neyer cared to hear 
scandal ?'* 

" We onght not to wish to hear it — and yet I 
don't know. All facts have their place in his- 
tory — any how, teil me what they say about the 
Graftons." 

** Well, it ifl not very clear. He, you know, 
is more proud than — " 

''Than all the twelve apostles. We agreed 
to that." 

''I was going to mention something quite 
different, but it is better not. You know what 
I mean." 

"The Devil, in point of fact" 

"Well, never mind. Old Mr. Grafton is 
awfally proud." 

" Yet he did not disdain the alliance of the 
Conways." 

" Disdain, indeed I" said Mrs. Conway. 
"Your danghter is a match for any nobleman, 
and though my father was a bookbinder he was 
a gentleman, which is more than Mr. Grafton 
is, if all stories be tme. I think that the con- 
descension would have been on our side." 

And it was rather pleasant to see the kindly 
matron bristle np for a moment in honor of her 
husband and her child, exactly on the spot 
where she had pronounced her Httle homily 
against pride. 

"Well, my dear Mary, though we have been 
spared the necessity of exereising the conde- 
scension you speak of so hnmbly, I shonld like 
to know the dangers that we have escaped. I 
hope Mr. Gräften does not hold incorrect views 
upon snblapsarianism." 

" I don*t suppose he knows what it means any 
more than I do." 

" It is distingnished from snpralapsarianism, 
my love, by — but on second thonghts, as you 
have done without the knowledge a long time 
without suffering any sensible inconvenience, 
you may as well go on not knowing." 

' ' With all my heart. Bat what is said about 
Mr. Grafton is, that when he was a young man 



he got into all sorts of entanglements, some of 
them not of a very honorable character." 

"Pecuniary, of course?" 

" Yes, and of another sort, and both connect- 
ed together." 

" I am equally entangied in your mystery." 

"Wq have dined at the rectory three times, 
you remember, William." 

"Yes, and as I am a thin man I pay most 
attention to the eating, which was very good. 
I heard hints that the less of the wine one took 
the better. I took very little, and I don*t seem to 
remember a headache, which is more than I can 
say of the next day after a Bulliman dinner." 

" Don't be haid on poor Mr. Bulliman. It 
is her fault. She checks the wine-bill, and says 
that it is un-Christian to pay nine Shillings a 
bettle for claret while a Single Hottentot is un- 
able to read the Bible." 

"Does she apply the rule to her own mil- 
liner's bills, as that would be more apposite? 
She dresses snmptnonsly. However, I shall 
not have it out with her, as I shall dine there 
no more. What Imports the nomination of the 
rectory dinner?" 

"Why,"8aid Mrs. Conway, making a suc- 
cessful shot at his meaning, " do you recollect 
that upon two occasions, but not the last, there 
dined a dark-looking lady, who was both times 
Said to be sta3ring in the house ? She ^as in black 
velvet, if you ever noticed a woman*s dress." 

"Did not I just show that I noticed Mrs. 
Bulliman's? Yes, I remember that lady per- 
fectly well. What skeleton does she represent, 
what horror does she embody ? Is the rector a 
bigamist, and is she one of his wives ? We 
ought not to Visit him ?" 

" No, but it is curious that your nonsense has 
come not so very far from the trath, if it be 
tmth that the people speak. It is believedthat 
Mr. Grafton did many when he was young, and 
married disreputably. That wife is dead." 

"I am glad of that, for the sake of the kind, 
lady-like woman now known as Mrs. Grafton, 
Edward's mother. By-the-way, is that another 
jump in the dark? Is she Edward's mother?" 

"Oh yes, that is certain. He was bom in the 
parish, to which his father came soon after the 
second marriage, bringing Mrs. Grafton as a 
bride. But the lady we speak of is in some way 
connected with the first wife." 

" Well, but, my dear, what is there in that ? 
Mrs. Grafton knows, of course, of the early fol- 
ly, and if her hnsband has explained to her that 
this person, what is her name — Sulton-Hsome- 
thing--" 

" SuUage — they call her Mrs. SuUage." 

"Frobably because she married a Mr. Sul- 
lage. The reason is not altogether bad. Well, 
if Mrs. Grafton accepts this lady's Visits, we 
must suppose that it is all right." 

" If you would only let me explain. They say 
that Mrs. Grafton hates and fears this woman, 
and that it is only in consequence of the stren- 
gest pressure on the part of the rector that bis 
wife even consents to be in the house with her.' 
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** Bat if Mrs. Sullage be an objectionable 
character, 70a and Magdalen ougbt not to have 
been asked to the house." 

'* I do not anderstand that ehe is objectiona- 
ble in that sense, bat tbat she knows something 
so bad aboat the proad old rector that he is 
compelled to force her apon his wife and her 
guests whenever she chooses to come." 

'* Now I shoald mach like to know," said Mr. 
Conway, '^ out of what flimsy materials the Nay- 
bury gossips have made a story that soands 
alarmingly like what one has read in a good 
many bad novels.*' 

** I did not like to teil yoa before, thoogh I 
wonld have done so if the affair between Mag- 
dalen and Edward Graflton had not been in- 
stantly broken off by her. The story was part- 
ly suspected for a long time, bat mach new light 
was thrown on it by Edward himself." 

**Filial condnct. His father has behaved 
well to htm, at any rate.'* 

'* That, also, may not be so certain. Bat I 
do not know enoagh aboat that to Warrant my 
saying any thing. Edward revealed some of 
the other part of the story one night at a cer- 
tain hoase in Naybnry, when he had had more 
than was good for him.'' 

" And who was hospitahle enoagh to make a 
yoang fellow tipsy, and then betray his fooiish 
revelations?" 

"There has been no betrayal, my dear Will- 
iam. The person who heard it did so most re- 
Inctantly, and has kept the secret." 

" How can that be ? Whose hoase was it ?" 

"Yoars." 

" This. And who heard the story ?" 

«* Yoa, Mary?" 

"Yes. Edward was, at the time, at Cam- 
bridge, and had come to the rectory in conse- 
qaence of a sammons from his father. Yoa 
were, at the time, in London, at the laying the 
first stone of yoar coasin's chnrch. Edward 
Grafton came here in a State of mach excite- 
ment, bat not from drink. Bat a very little 
drink, which he insisted on having, simply set 
him maandering, and he began accasations of 
sach a kind against his father, and in reference 
to Mrs. Snllage, that I was driven to do a prompt 
thing, and I am sare a right one. If I had a 
son, and he conld so act, I hope that a mother 
who might be with him woald do as I did. .1 
resolved that the servants shoald hear nothing 
of his talk, and I gave him the strongest opiate 
I dared. He siept on a sofa, and next mom- 
ing was gone. Am I not to be trasted with a 
secret?" 



CHAPTER X. 

HONOB A MILO. 

Admibablt well as Magdalen Conway had be- 
hayed — and knew that she had behaved — dur- 
ing the stormy interview with Edward Grafton 
before the cottage of Mrs. Faant, the yoang 



lady reached her home in no triamphant State 
of mind. At a very early period in her home- 
ward walk her lofty mood had become snbdaed, 
and sad as itmay be to admit the fact in regard 
to a heroine, she largely partook of the disposi- 
tions of which Sir Hagh Evans accuses himself 
while endeavoring to sing. Magdalen indeed 
was very mach incUned to cry. Bat, happily, 
she met no one whose greeting or ^hose talk 
was in the slightest degree sympathetic ; and 
thoagh she feit by no means gratefal to two or 
three aoqoaintances whose well-meant boredom 
compelled her into the commonplaces of casnal 
chatter, she was really conscioas that such meet- 
ings had acted somewhat bracingly upon her. 
Hastening to the hoase, and avoiding conversa- 
tion with her parents, Magdalen locked herseif 
into her room for a little coansel with herseif. 

Into the various tams and phases of that con- 
saltation it were not discreet to enter, bat it is 
well that something shoald be known of the 
course of Magdalenas thoughts, the rather that 
sach knowledge will illastrate some of the past 
passages in her histoty. 

The scene with Edward Grafton seemed to 
have retreated, and to have become an event of 
some time back instead of a dialogne of an hoar 
ago. In place of the active displeasare which 
Magdalen had feit daring the conversation there 
had arisen a geueral sense of discomfort and dis- 
tarbance, and a gentle-natared girl feit that a 
hostile inflaence had been set up against her, 
and that it'would cause her trouble and grief. 
But this was not the thoaght which rose up strong- 
ly and persistently. That thoaght was connect- 
ed with her affianced husband. 

Trained to self-examination, Magdalen, al- 
most as soon as she became conscioas that some- 
thing of apprehension, something of dissatisfac- 
tion was growing up within her in regard to 
Emest Dormer, suddenly tumed stemly upon 
herseif, and demanded whether such feelings 
owed any thing to the words of Edward Grafton. 
For they had. been bitter and menacing words, 
and thoagh she had dashed aside his slanderous 
imputations, they were of a ]^ind to be remem- 
bered involuntarily, and to bear frait in bad sea- 
son. From any such suspicion Magdalen be- 
lieved that she was free. She thonght that she 
should despise herseif if the avowedly hostile 
tongue of a rejected lover could work injury to 
Emest with one who had promised to be his 
wife. She placed before her Grafton's conduct 
and its motives, and she convinced herseif that 
what was prompted so despicably was altogether 
without inflaence upon herseif. And in self- 
jastification from the Charge which she had im- 
agined, Magdalen recurred to her feelings be- 
fore leaving home in the moming and after read- 
ing Dormer's letter. This conßrmed her in her 
belief that all which she feit as to her lover she 
had feit before he had been attacked; bat it is 
hardly necessary to teil a woman-reader that the 
conviction brought no accession of comfort to 
poor Magdalen. Somehow she wished that she 
had not done Emest so much justice, when the 
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idea that she had done him a little injnstice 
would have strengthened her in another way. 

However, there was bis letter, bis kind, grace- 
flu, loTing letter, and Magdalen read it again 
and again. It seemed very Bpontaneously writ- 
ten ; bat if Magdalen Conway bad onlj known 
tbe pains tbe writer bad taken witb tbe compo- 
sition, and wbat we may call tbe bonest art witb 
wbicb be bad soagbt to make it inartificial, and 
to remove from it all appearance of tbe effort 
witb wbicb it was really framed, it may be 
donbted wbetber Miss Conway would baye deign- 
ed to look at it so earnestly, and to try to see in 
it tbat witbout wbicb tbe most cbarming epistle 
is — ^to a woman — wortbless in comparison witb 
tbe clumsiest ntterance of a genuine feeling. 
Emest bad tested bis work very severely, by 
sacb means as were witbin bis power, and be bad 
rewritten bis letter twice, and, finally, bad done 
very well. Bat tbe touch-stone, reluctantly ap- 
plied, gaye a merciless yerdict. Tbe metal was 
not genaine, and poor Magdalen knew tbat 
tboagb ber eyes blinded tbemselyes witb tears 
her heart failed not to see tbe fatal signs. 

It was not — ^be it said to ber best credit — 
wbile this conyiction agitated and eyen angered 
her, tbat Magdalen permitted any of tbe world- 
ly features of ber case to present tbemselyes to 
tbe detriment of Emest Donner. Sometbing 
nobler tban a girPs grief, sometbing of a wo- 
man*8 sorrow came upon ber, and it was oyer 
berself and ber own outraged heart tbat she 
brooded in tbe first mood of an unrequited af- 
fection — sball we say during tbe mood of selfisb- 
ness? Tbe word is ungracious, bat it is cer- 
tain tbat a woman, in this stage of trouble, is 
self-engrossed, and it is not for as to offer apoU 
ogies for natnre. Bat tbe sorrow rises high 
aboye tbe sentiment wbicb prompts accasation 
or reproach. There was no barsh thougbt for 
Emest Dormer, as bis affianced wife sat witb ber 
bead between ber bands, and, swaying slowly 
backward and forward, accepted — ^no, subnxitted 
to tbe tmtb — tbat she was not loyed. 

'< And I would baye loyed bim so well,'* she 
Said, in a low yoice. 

Would baye loyed bim. 

Witb wbicb words begins another page in tbe 
book of Magdalen*s history. 

Flainly, for we would baye no riddles, it 
may be said tbat at all eyents she bad not loyed 
bim as yet. 

We mnst therefore look back for a little into her 
history. It will be considered a fair measare 
of &ankness if as mach is told about Magdalen 
Conway as is known to Emest Dormer, wbo is 
engaged to marry ber. 

Magdalen, tbe only cbild of Willis vn and Mary 
Conway, bad been carefuUy educated by their 
side antil she was abont sixteen. After wbat 
bas already been said, it is needless to add tbat 
she had been idolized, bat could not be spoiled, 
by her parents, and tbat in tbe only school in 
wbicb those wbo appreciate tbe treasure sent in 
tbe form of a daugbter will eyer allow ber to 
study, tbe school of a bome wbere loye is, Mag. 



dalen bad acquired tbe graces of education, 
witbout losing certain good gifts too often found 
to baye been left behind, like scboolmistress^s 
perquisites, wben a girl is witbdrawn frora a 
stranger's care. Pure, ncave, bright, and affec- 
tionate, Magdalen Conway grew up beside her 
natural protectors, and repaid their protection 
tenfold. Tbe Instruction wbicb she bad re- 
ceiyed was of tbe best kind. Her motber, 
thougb imperfectly educated, bad tbe soundest 
sense as well as tbe kindest heart, was perfectly 
aware of ber own defects, and as perfectly de- 
termined tbat they sbould not be reproduced in 
Magdalen. A practical woman, Mary Conway, 
witb ber husband's aid, selected tbe teaching 
she could not direct, and she made no mistakes. 
Mr. Conway's more refined intellect bore ita 
share in aiding tbe progress of Magdalen, and 
not tbe least deligbtful passages in ber life were 
tbe quaint disputations in wbicb ber fatber loved 
to engage ber upon tbe subjects of ber studies, and 
she owed much to tbe Stores wbicb at such times 
be poured out from tbe resources of a pqwerful 
memory, and wbicb be garnished witb a curious 
and pleasant subtlety peculiar to bimself. Mag. 
dalen bad therefore much beyond tbe ordinary 
accomplisbments wben she reached tbe age of 
sixteen, and thougb sbe bad neyer read a Frencb 
noyel surreptitiously, or priyately discussed, witb 
other girls, tbe probable merits of an Italian 
master as a loyer, sbe was not otberwise tbe in- 
ferior of tbe ayerage of young ladies wbo baye 
been Einished out of tbe bome of their parents. 

But it happened tbat thougb Magdalen bad 
receiyed tbe usual amount of religious educa- 
tion, as imparted in families wbere religion is 
taken somewbat easily — tbat is to say, thougb 
sbe regularly accompanied ber motber to cburcb, 
bad leamed tbe catechism, and was reasonably 
well np in tbe history of the Hebrew kings and 
tbe yoyages of St. Faul — no one bad taken tbe 
pains to fence ber round witb tbe bulwarks of 
orthodox Protestantism, or to inspire ber witb 
tbe conyiction that Pius the Ninth was tbe 
propbesied representatiye of Antichrist. And 
this Omission of tbeological accomplisbments 
led to a curious result. Eor Magdalen, at about 
tbe period of life wbicb bas been mentioned, 
was allowed to pay a somewbat prolonged yisit 
to some relations of ber motber. They liyed 
in South Wales, and they were Catbolics. It 
was during tbe time wben tbe Conways were 
much occupied witb tbe law-struggle wbicb end- 
ed so successfully for tbem and so injuriously to 
tbe Captain wbo drank boiled rum, and it is pos- 
sible tbat tbe fatber and motber did not pay such 
close attention to tbe State of Magdalen's mind, 
as disclosed in her letters, as they sbould baye 
done. 

But witbout any particular effort at ber con- 
yersion on tbe part of tbe two pretty Catho- 
lic girls in tbe family in wbicb sbe was sojoum* 
ing, Magdalen slid quietly and acquiescently 
into tbe ways of tbe Papist bousebold, and 
tboagb sbe did not proceed to tbe step of pro- 
fessing tbe old creed — let it be interpolated tbat 
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the Haslops were ladies and gentlemen, and 
would have taken no spiritnal advantage of the 
nnformed natura of a giri — Miss Conway became 
as innch of a CathoUc as «he could be without 
doing the only thing which, according to thät 
Chnrch, is of the least nse at all in regard to 
our hereafter. Had she romained in Wales it 
is far from improbable tbat she might have con- 
formed to the religion of her friends, to which 
disaster would have been added another, for this 
book would not have been written. But those 
who had loyed her best wearied for her bright 
eyes and soft hands and merry voioe, and they 
reclaimed her as soon as the furions Captain 
had signified that^ the decision of law haying 
once gone against htm, ho would fight no more, 
and every body had his Aree leave to go where 
Virgil took Dante. Miss Conway came to Nay- 
bury nominally a Protestant, but with a great 
many Catholic influences at work within her, 
and it may be that the keen and orthodox read- 
er has already had the sagacity to traoe some 
of these in regard to her dealings with the poor 
and with herself. 

Of Edwitrd Grafton's early attachment to 
Magdalen, and of its ill-fortune, we have heard. 
Miss Conway was never for a moment inclined 
to listen to the suit of the yonng clergyman, and 
had never given him the slightest encourage- 
ment. His courtship had been nipped in its 
earliest bud, and Magdalen had had no reason 
to suppose that he would Ventura to make any 
fresh manifestation of his feelings toward her. 
She had been as much surprised as offended at 
the outbreak upon which he had presnmed that 
day. But she was older now, by more than two 
years, than when Edward Grafton had first ad- 
dressed her, and when she came to raview all 
the circnmstances of the case the beautif nl Mag- 
dalen began to think that her sniprise was some- 
what uncalled for. A train of raflections arose 
which, if it were not favorable to Edward Graf- 
ton, was not exactly advantageons to the interast 
of Ernest Dormer, though Magdalen was uncon- 
scions of its tendency. 

Into the subtler workings of the heart of 
Magdalen Conway, nnder the influences of the 
incidents of the day, we may obtain a later in- 
sight. For the moment we will glance, in a 
more worldly way than she did, at the outside 
aspects of her engagement to Mr. Dormer. 
Miagdalen had first met him at her father's ta- 
ble. The Conways usnally made a brief visit to 
London during the season, and thus kept up 
many of the acqnaintances of their younger days. 
Mrs. Conway, especially, who liked her own re- 
lations, and secratly thought a family party the 
most pleasant thing in the world, always pressed 
this Visit upon her William, who would perhaps 
have been content to preserve the family ties by 
means of correspondence, and who was a little 
heterodox as to the sacrad duties of consinhood 
and the like. But when in town he played the 
courteous lord and bounteous host, and even 
took pains to vary the afiectionate monotony of 
Mrs. Conway's consanguineons gatherings by 



inserting guests who could ralieve the anecdotes 
of infantine epigrams and adolescent chicken- 
pox by something more tolerable to human 
reason; Mr. Conway had become acquainted, 
proiessionally, with a good many members of 
scientific societies, and he was rather fond of 
hannting their meetings, and carrying away odd 
scraps of fact or theoiy for his private delecta- 
tion. 

One fine night he found himself a constitnent 
of a well-dressed crowd that was rather discon- 
tentedly parading the area of Burlington Honse. 
A Star of the first magnitude was making a speech 
in the large room on the left;, which could not 
contain a quarter of the persons who were de- 
sirous to be able to discomfit other persons at 
their dinners during the rast of the week by an 
early description of the great traveler whose re- 
tum to England made the Sensation of the mo- 
ment. The room had been crammed by those 
whose zeal for knowledge or for the reputation 
thereof had been fiery enongh to induce them to 
dine an honr earlier than nsnal; and these, 
packed in dense discomfort, Wera nevertheless 
graatly rafrashed and consoled by hearing the 
constant arrival of carriages and the angry voices 
of many women soolding those who had not been 
able to get them out of their houses in decent 
time. Active young philosophers swarmed np 
from the pavement to the window-ledges, and 
obtained occasional glances at the star, and some- 
times canght a word of his oratory. But the 
majority of the disappointed ones walked up and 
down, and the men lit cigars and formed groüps ; 
and when the ladies had delivered themselves 
of their anger against the impertinent people 
who had darad to be in time, had sufficiently 
rebnked the husbands who had failed to procura 
entrance, and had driven away, the outside meet- 
ing became rather pleasant, and to the wise man, 
who knew that he could read eveiy word of the 
great traveler's speech comfortably in the Aihe- 
nceum on the following Saturday, the exciusion 
from the stifling room was not one of the graat 
grievances of his life. Mr. Conway, however, 
who was nndoubtedly a fidget, was very unhap- 
py at having been induced by a friend to Unger 
over their claret at a neighboring club until his 
getting into the room was impossible. He tried 
the door again and again, enduring rebuke from 
those around it, and he even sprang up with 
much energy and thrnst his head among the legs 
of the men on the window-ledges in his desira 
to behold the man who had beheld the Aftican 
river. But his exertions were fntile, nntil one 
of the men whom he had bntted, and who had 
looked down at first in wiath, and then with a 
gentler fee|big when he saw the white hair and 
the intellectnal &ce below him, said, kindly : 

'*If yon cara about perching here, Sir, you 
shall have my place." 

So the first filial o$ce which Ernest Diprmer 
performed for the iather of Magdalen was to 
heave that nnknown gentleman np to a window- 
sill, that he might crane into the room of the 
Geographical Society. 
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<'If you were a marrying man, Ernest," said 
a friend, tendering his cigar-case to Dormer, '^I 
shonld say that 70a had done a good thing for 
yourself." 

" Thanks. Yes ?" 

''Yes. Rieh old coiintrj swell— only one 
danghter — ^an out-and-out beanty. I am sold 
or otherwise disposed of or I wouldn't teil yon. 
As she can be no good to me TU introdnce 
you." 

"I don't seem te care aboat it," said Ernest. 
'* Bnt I like his look. If he comes down before 
I have finished my weed yon may." 

Anctioneers do not annonnce sales '' by inch 
of candle" now, so that illnstration will be lost 
on the present generation. Bnt here was Mag- 
dalen Conway^s destiny flickering on three inches 
of tobacco. Two of them had vanished, when 
a rattling storm of applanse annonnced that the 
great African traveler had finished his manly 
and modest narrative. Mr. Conway looked 
round, and the height, nothing to five-and- 
twenty, bat something to nine-and-fifty, gave 
him pause. Ernest Dormer's strong arm was 
instantly at his Service. 

^' I can hardly say how much obliged to you I 
am," said Mr. Conway, as he reached the Bur- 
lington pav€, " I heard capitally, and I only 
regret to have deprived you of the same pleas- 
ure." 

*' You can easily make it np to him, my dear 
Conway, " said the friend who had spoken to Ern- 
est. This was Mr. Charles Melbush, a young 
barrister who knew every body, and whom 
eveiy body liked, and who .was thought to be 
more deficient in the organ of veneration than 
any gentlemen of the day, though that is much 
to say in an age of comic literature. He had 
once met Mr. Conway in the country, on some 
quarter-sessions business, and had taken him 
under gracious protection for the rest of his 
natural life. 

*'I am sure I should like to know how, Mr. 
Melbush," said the older gentleman, smiling. 

' ' Ask him to dinner. He is perfectly respect- 
able, and in fact rather distinguished. When I 
add that he is a particnlar friend of mine, my 
dear Conway, only two things more are neces- 
sary. One is that when you ask him you 
must ask me, and the other is that you shonld 
know his name. Mr. Ernest Dormer — Mr. 
Conway." 

It was all said with such coolness and slow- 
ness that it would have seemed impertinent 
but that the tone was a gentleman's, and you 
could not look at Charles Melbush without lik- 
ing him, and making up your mind that you 
did not care what he said to you. 

Mr. Conway, who was really grateful for the 
pleasure which Ernest had allowed him to en- 
joy, did ask the two men to dinner at a very 
early date, and so Magdalen met Dormer. He 
was placed next her at the feast. As usual, 
that banquet was largely eaten by relations. 
Ernest managed to interest her in a little dis- 
cussion or two un some books and some pictures, 



in spite of the absorbing theme of the meeting, 
the Story of a frightful adventure of a child of 
one of the matrons, a boy who had fallen down 
in the mud while crossing a street, and who 
would perhaps hare been run over and killed 
but for Frovidence and the fact that no vehicle 
was in sight. 

The acqnaintance thus made was kept up, for 
all parties were pleased. Mr. Conway always 
retained his original feeling of gratitude for the 
little civility which introduced him to Ernest. 
Mrs. Conway speedily leamed to like him, and 
those who knew her best belieTed that her re» 
gard for Dormer had been finally fixed and 
Consolidated by the extreme sympathy which he 
showed at a time when an Infant niece of Mrs. 
Conway's had been snffering under one of the 
complaints of childhood. Dormer seemed to 
know so much about the Symptoms and the prop- 
er treatment that a shrewd lady like Magdalenas 
mamma could hardly fall to ask how a Single 
young gentleman had acquired so much Inform- 
ation on subjects not usually within the province 
of his Order. Ernest must have managed to 
give a satisfactory explanation, and Mrs. Con- 
way thenceforth thought exceedingly well of 
him. It is often the quarter of an hour which 
we think most wasted which teils most import- 
antly upon onr future. 

When the Conways retumed to the country 
Ernest Dormer received several invitations to 
Visit Naybury. But he always found it impos- 
sible to accept any of them, and this was some- 
thing of a puzzle to the family. They knew 
tl^at he went elsewhere, and as he had no pro- 
fession, except that he was nnderstood to be in 
some way connected with literature, the Con- 
ways could not comprehend why he always had 
to express his great regret that he was once 
more deprived of the opportnnity of seeing Nay- 
bury. 

But he came at last, and when he was not 
even invited, beyond his having been often as- 
sured that he could never come at a wrong time. 
He had corresponded with Mr. Conway, who 
liked writing letters, and thought nothing of 
giving up a moming to the verification of a quo- 
tation which he wished to use apropos of some- 
thing in a friend*s epistle. He seldom wrote 
direct to Mrs. Conway, bnt was too observant 
of the proprieties, and indeed liked her too well, 
to omit kind messages, and he always sent some 
merry message to Magdalen. But it had been 
a matter of remark in their honse that they had 
not heard from him for a long while when he 
walked into the breakfast-parlor, and for the 
first time visited Magdalen in her own home. 
His Visit was none the less welcome for being 
\inexpected, and he soon found that whatever 
his object might be, he should have all the ad- 
vantages of a sincere liking on the part of at 
least two out of the three who made that pleas- 
ant and happy household. 

It was very soon seen that he came with an 
object, and if Mrs. Conway was the first to dis- 
cover it, the feat of sagacity was not a great one, 
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for Eraest Dormer seemed inclined not onlj to 
make no secret of bis purpose, bat to promote it 
witb somewbat more tban the ordinary speed 
of a first-class matrimonial train. He put bim- 
self in the way of being asked questions about 
himself^ and bis explanations were so ample 
and frank tbat eyen William Conwaj smiled 
knowingly at bis wife wben tbej compared 
notes. As no bint was given to Magdalen to 
ayoid Mr. Dormer's private society, and as sbe 
was not instmcted to receive a letter inviting 
ber to yisit relations, it migbt be surmised tbat 
the parents saw no reason for interference. So 
the young people met in the garden before break- 
fast, and had much cbat in the room afterward, 
while Mr. Conway inspected bis green-bouse, 
and Mrs. Conway, ber own boasekeeper, had 
debate on Stores and estimates. They also 
talked a good deal in the garden, and the parrot, 
thoogh be commentated, did not reprove. They 
rode togetber, and togetber inspected the roins 
of Naybury Castle, whicb they found very in- 
teresting, and worthy of a long investigation. 
They did not make any yisits togetber, for Dor- 
mer and Magdalen found tbat among many 
points of agreement both detested calls ; bat 
Emest Dormer accompanied Magdalen on some 
of ber missions to the poor, and was seen of the 
Julis, Widgeons, and Mrs. Eaunt. He did not 
say much to any of these folks. Magdalen, wbo 
was disposed to tbink well of all he did, placed 
bis silence and bis generally waiting outside 
the cottages to the account of bis good taste — 
he did not wish ber name to be needlessly cou- 
pled witb bis own, especially by a class tbat is 
Ycry ready witb the broadest of bints and the 
most solemn of congratolations. Tbat migbt 
have been bis reason. 

Of conrse the end of it all was tbat he was 
permitted to seek a readily conceded interview 
witb Mr. and Mrs. Conway, and perbaps no 
young gentleman was ever more agreeably help- 
ed along in bis declarations and explanations 
tban was Emest Dormer by these kindly Con- 
ways. As for mamma, sbe nearly took all the 
work upon berself, and half scolded her husband 
for putting a few questions to bis proposed son- 
in-law. Emest Dormer, bowever, was allowed 
to State tbat he was without an income, except 
a few hundreds which he gained by bis pen, 
but tbat certain near relations, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stepney, the latter of wbom was sister to bis 
deceased motber, were ready, on bis marriage, 
to transfer to bim certain property whicb had 
formerly belonged to bis parents, and tbis would 
enable bim to make a settlement on bis wife. 
It is needless to add tbat he used extremely be- 
coming and adoring language in speaking to the 
parents conceming tbat young lady, or tbat they 
thoroughly agreed in all tbat be was pleased to 
say in her favor. 

The consent of the Conways was given witb 
a wülingness which caused private surprise to 
Emest. And be was by no means in such a 
State of ecstasy at the attainment of bis suit as 
to prevent bis taking especial note of all that 



occurred. It is stränge, too, be said to bimself 
as he went into the garden, wbere he had a not 
nnfounded idea that Miss Conway would bappen 
to come after bis interview witb her parents — 
it is Strange that there was one tbing which they 
did not say. Magdalen is tbeir idol, and the 
sunshine of tbeir bouse, and the one object of 
all tbeir care, and yet neitber of them said that 
it wonld be a great sorrow to them to lose ber. 

And the reason why they had not said this 
one tbing may be supplied by those who recol- 
lect the earliest conversation at the Octagon 
touching Dormer's marriage. Witb the usual 
lack of besitation evinced by young clubbists 
in making Statements, Mr. Launceston declared 
that the marriage was broken off on account of 
a condition witb whicb Ernest afterward agreed 
to comply. Tbat was not so— the match was 
never put into jeopardy on that ground. But 
the condition yras imposed, and Emest Dormer 
had said to Milwarden that be did not quite see 
bis way about one stipulation, and Milwarden 
had said to Dalston tbat there was a bitch, and 
Dalston had said to Bydon that there had been a 
row, an'd Bydon had said to Alford that the afiair 
had blown up, and Alford had said to Marsden 
tbat the parents had thrown Eraest over, and 
Marsden had said to Clyde tbat be had better 
say notbing, but that it had come near to kick- 
ing Ernest out of the house, and Clyde had said 
to Daimes that Dormer would not show at the 
club for a long time, and as just tben Dormer 
walked into the club witb Latrobe it was per- 
ceived that some modification of the story was 
obviously necessary, so Latrobe was whispered 
to, and as Latrobe whispered to women only 
be told Ernest Dormer wbat he had beard, and 
Dormer desired bim to deny the wbole State- 
ment. Whicb Colonel Latrobe did, witb no 
particularsoftnessof terms; but too mach gossip 
had been spread to allow the tale to be entirely 
demolisbed, and it was reduced to the version 
whicb Launceston had given Wigram, namely, 
that things had been squared. It is not every 
club-fiction tbat is biougbt down to such barm- 
less dimensioDS. 

Things had not been squared, bowever, for 
they needed no squaring. After the Conways 
had given tbeir consent to the marriage, and 
Ernest Dormer had imparted this fact to Mag- 
dalen, the parents had come out to the engaged 
conple, and spoken, witb moistened eyes, wbat 
all loving parents have feit virben delegating a 
piecious Charge to the keeping of another. 

''This is your bome, Emest,** Mrs. Conway 
had said, bolding bis band. 

He had accepted the words, at the moment, 
in the kindliest sense, but not literally, and it 
was not until, in the next private talk witb bis 
affianced Magdalen, be had begun to consult 
ber as to the quarter of London in whicb sbe 
would like to live, and had prepared bimself to 
say wbat would make ber decide irrevocably 
against one particular quarter, that Magdalen 
made bim see that her parents would never part 
witb ber. 
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" Did 70a not notice what mamma said, dear ? 
This is yoar home ?'* 

''Yes, dearest. Bat though I dare say mam- 
ma will like to see a good deal of us, we are not 
to qnai-ter oarselves npon her,** he said, smiling. 

** Bat that is exactiy what she means, what 
they both mean. They will never agree to our 
living any where bat in this house." 

'* In this hoase?" repeated Ernest. 

'* Yes, dear. Is the idea so dreadful ?** 

"Dreadful," he said, laughing; *' where 
conld WC find a better ? Bat I fancy, Magdalen, 
that you have made a sort of mistake." 

''Bat I neyer make mistakes, Sir. Dear 
Ernest, yoa may believe what I teil yoa. It 
woald break their hearts to think that yoa woald 
take me away to another home. They have al- 
ways Said that nothing shonld part as. And, 
Sir, is it not a great thing in yoa that yoa have 
roade yourself so acceptable that they not only 
allow yoa to take me, bat insist on your coming 
to live with them ? Are you not proad of yoar^ 
seif, a little, jast a little?** 

'* Of yoa, Magdalen, and so proad that I haye 
no room for pride on my own account. Bat 
this plan takes me qaite by sarprise.*' 

" There is plenty of room in the hoase," said 
Magdalen, simply; '*and I am sare that we 
shall be allowed — no, be ordered to choose what- 
ever part we like to have, and onr — ^* 

What made Magdalen break off her sentence, 
and why she did not seem to know how to take 
it ap again, and why she flashed, and appeared 
yexed, and might haye been abont to cry, yet 
might not have been able to say why, are qaes- 
tions which did not appear to disqaiet Ernest, 
who drew her close to him, and after some mo- 
ments of eloquent silence said something which 
sent that little frown, of which mention has been 
made, to her fair brow, and then that smile, of 
which it was ever the harbinger, to her lips. 

This was all the squaring that ever was done, 
and mathematics were never much more agree* 
ably practiced. 

The Story, to which we have had to recur, 
needs little addition. The period of engage- 
ment was not to be a long one, and it was draw- 
ing to its end when the banquet at the Octagon 
was given. The Conways, who had yielded 
Magdalen to Dormer, were not likely to be dis- 
trustfal of him in regard to the world*8 afiairs, 
bat the business arrangement^ were conducted 
with due detail, and nothing conld be more 
satisfactory than the report which Mr. Conway's 
solicitor sent down touching his interview with 
Mr. and Mrs. Stepney, whose expressions of 
kind hope for their nephew's happiness quite 
touched the hard old lawyer. He was desirous 
to convey the Impression they had created npon 
him, bat being something inapt at sentimental 
writing stated that they could be more easily 
conceived than described, a burst of eloquence 
which made Magdalen laugh out with delight. 

Ernest Dormer had paid the last visit which 
he was to make to Naybury until he should 
come for his bride. It was during the interval 
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that onr story began — ^it was during the inter- 
val that Magdalen received the letter with which 
she has shut herseif np while we have been teil- 
ing what it was necessary that the reader should 
know. Why should not Ernest and Magdalen 
be happy ? He is young, manly, accomplished, 
kindly. She is beautiful, good, affectionate. 
Her heart was disengaged, and as for a man'» 
heart, it is an anatomical expression. The 
World smiles on them, they marry with the ap- 
probation of friends, and a delightful home 
awaits them, one that willbe their own in fature 
days. 

Nevertheless, the letter may not have tended 
to the promotion of the happiness we hope to 
see. But girlhood is not altogether reasonable, 
and girls grow wiser when they are wed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

DOBCAS AT HOME. 

The Naybury Dorcas Society mustered in 
unusual force in the school-room at Mrs. BuUi- 
man's house on the first meeting-night after the 
lecture of Mr. Yotes, the missionary. The ma- 
trons and maidens who composed that associa- 
tion Said to one another, when they met in the 
Shops or in the streets, that the interesting de- 
tails which good Mr. Yotes had given them in 
respect to the natives of Madagascar would form 
a very delightful subject for conversation whilo 
the needles were at work for the poor. But it 
had been rumored that the curate of Saxburv 
had said something to dear Mrs. Bulliman which 
might also occupy the consideration of the little 
assembly. This item in the order of the day was 
not dwelt npon out of doors, but every one feit 
that it had a good deal to do with the handsome 
attendance of members. 

Can it be necessary to inform any body that 
Dorcas was a good woman who made clothes 
for the poor in the days of the apostles, and 
that in the days of their successors, the primates 
and bishops of the Church of England, there 
are numerous places where good and religious 
ladies form working clubs for the same excellent 
pnrpose, and which clubs meet, in rotation, at 
the houses of the members. The System is 
adopted both by Church-people and by Dissent- 
ers, and the motive power is the same in each 
case, but the proceedings vary. Somo Dorcas 
societies simply meet and work and talk, others 
are opened by clergy, with solemn religious cer- 
emonial, like the Crystal Falace (where we 
saw Blondin, and the female Jockeys) ; others, 
again, have no theological rites, but it is undör- 
stood that the conversation is to be of the kind 
which is called serious. 

Mrs. Bulliman, who was the Grand Mistress 
of the Dorcas Lodge in Naybury, had sanctioned 
a sort of compromise. For although she was 
disposed to be a little despotic with the poor, 
and although she might be thought to be some- 
what too proclamatory of her own beliefs, and 
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of the exceeding ignorance, not to saj sinfulness 
of all who did not share them, Sarah BulUman 
was not a bad sort of a woman, and had occa- 
sional tendencies to joUity. She really meant 
exceedingly well, and if every body eise in 
church and State generally, and in Naybury — 
and Saxbury — ^in particuUr, wonld only have 
conformed to her rules and decrees, she would 
neyer have had an nnkind word for any body 
bat Boman Catholics. Against the faith and 
deeds of those unfortanate misbelievers she re- 
garded it her dnty to protest at all times, in 
season and out of season, and notably the latter, 
and she had not the faintest hesitation in attrib- 
nting the Crimean War, the Indian Matiny, 
and eyery other affliction which has come npon 
US to the fatal error of 1829. But, dedncting 
these and a few kindred matters, Mrs. Bulliman 
was a better woman than a great many who 
abused her continaally, and always accepted 
her invitations to dinner. In regard to her 
Dorcas meetings, she behaved with much sense. 
She gare her ladies very good strong tea, and 
the accessories were liberally supplied. She 
had no regulär solemnities, but if a clergyman 
happened to come in (and few clergymen*s 
wives made such tea) and he feit inclined to im- 
proye the occasion, there was the little table 
and the good book, or if he happened to read 
secular composition with any decency, the last 
yolume of missionary research or the last me- 
moir of some pions soldier was sure to be at 
band, and the clerical man was inyited to dis- 
play his elocution. On the whole, howeyer, 
though the fact was neyer owned, the Dorcasians 
were best pleased when the clergy took tea at 
home, and inflicted their reading upon their 
own families. 

This eyening it was matter of special hope 
— to say the least — ^tbat no clerical man would 
come. For though the ladies of Naybury were 
quite as shrewd as the ladies of London or any 
other place where folks think, like Job's friends, 
tbat they alone are The people and tbat wisdom 
shall die with them, and though they knew per- 
fectly well that a «lergyman is too conscientious 
to recoil from the painful duty of hearing or 
pointing out the errors of a brother priest, the 
sacrifice can be much more satisfactorily dis- 
sected withont the aid of a snperintending fla- 
men. Freedom of discussion is much checked 
when a Speaker has to recoUect the presence 
of a Spiritual chief. And though the matrons 
of Naybury were braye, and unaccustomed to 
yield any slayish deference to their clerical men, 
and especially treated curates with familiarity, 
the young ladies were very reseryed in their ex- 
pressions of opinion when an unmarried clergy- 
man was present. In the middle of Deyizes is 
a memorial of a female who came to grief for 
telling a lie, but in every town is the unreared 
but enduring memorial of some girl who has 
come to grief by an unguarded utterance of 
truth. In Naybury itself there was a fearful 
legend of a thoughtless youhg lady who was en- 
gaged to a lawyer, and who was cruelly discard- 



ed for anticipating the time at which she could 
with impunity haye hazarded her flippant alle- 
gation that all lawyers were cheats. The name 
of Minnie Welton, and the home in which she 
still liyed — an old maid — ^were warnings at least 
as effectiye as the profane stone of Deyizes. 

Mr. Bulliman happened to be the owner of 
his house, and the nominal head of the family, 
and tbeoretically he had of course the right to 
enter any room in his own mansion and cdn- 
yerse with the guests who assembled under his 
roof. But a Toiy who was a member of the 
Priyy Council would as soon haye thought of 
insisting on his right to sit down with a Liberal 
Cabinet and adyise her Majesty. Once, at a 
meeting near Christmas time, Mr. Bulliman had 
yentured to send in a note, humbly representing 
to his wife that the snow was on the ground, 
and that if some bot negus would be acceptable 
to the ladies before they departed he shöüld be 
only too much honored in brewingit; but the 
yerbal answer was so discouraging that Mr. Bul- 
liman took himself away to a card party (he 
was camal) and was heard of no more for hours. 
But it shall be recorded to Mrs. BuUiman's hon- 
or, that though she <;onscientiously resisted this 
attempt at the beginning of an encroachment, 
she did but wait to ascertain that her husband 
was quite out of the way, and then she ordered 
up an ample supply of the comfortable beverage 
which he had suggested, using for the manufac- 
ture a yery high class of port, for the purchase 
of which she had, on religions principles, seyere- 
ly reprehended the epicurean Bulliman. 

One would not insult the Dorcas Association 
of Naybury by comparing it to a certain assem- 
bly which meets at Westminster, but in one re- . 
spect an irreyerent person (only there were no 
irreyerent Dorcasians) might haye been re- 
minded of certain nights with the Speaker. 
When it had been arranged that some public 
bnsiness shall be taken first, and afterward a 
personal matter, the extreme flatness of the 
earlier debate is a delightful contrast to the 
point of the second, and the bored but conscien- 
tious att^itipn giyen to the conntry^s affairs is 
an admirable foil to the sudden waking up of 
the House, when the Aceuser, with a glistening 
eye, but a look of sincere grief, begins to reglet, 
in his best manner, the painful necessity of en- 
tering into a damaging detail. 

The tea-cups 1^ disappeared, the circle, with 
its ontlying groups, had been formed, and the . 
yarious bags in which the work had been sent to 
Mrs. BuUiman*s house lay at the feet of their 
respectiye owners. And the sight was a pretty 
and pleasant one, and the hands were kindly 
engaged. Also the little incidents were'pleas- 
ing, as when a pnzzled young lady held out a 
yery tiny garment to her neighbor, and implored 
adyice as to what she was to do to it— of course 
it had been cut out for her>— or when a couple 
of matrons, observing the younger creatures, ex- 
chaoge a whisper and a smile, the latter rather 
complacent than mirthfnl. Then came what was 
equiyalent to Mr. Lefeyre*s command that the 
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Clerk do now proceed to read the Orders of the 
day. 

**Phoebe,"8aid Mrs. BuUiman to her dangh- 
ter, '*what did dear Mr. Yotes say the poor na- 
tives themselves called Madagascar ? — the word 
escapes me constantly." 

" Madacasse, mamma/* 

" Tes, that is it. We see how the name has 
been comipted hj Enropeans. Woald tbat 
were the only cormption they have spread 
therel" 

*'Ah, indeedI"Baid somebody, sighing. 

*' He paid, I thought, quite as many compli- 
ments to the French missionaries as were nec- 
essary, " said Mrs. Cutcheon, a very grim4ook- 
ing Dorcas, whose face did not convey the Im- 
pression that many oompliments had been paid 
to her. 

'* It was the mistake in bis lecture, my dear," 
Said Mrs. Bnlliman, '' and I told bim so before 
Mr. Watkinson and the committee." 

•* And what did he say ?" 

'* He said, I thought very weakly, that he had 
himself witnessed the efibrts of the French, and 
their devotion, and that bis acconnt would baye 
been incoroplete if he had not done them justice." 

'* But I like him for that," said Miss Fanny 
Buxton, incautionsly. 

"I grieve to hear you say so, Fanny," said 
Mrs. Bulliman. 

"But is it not right," asked Fanny, her pret- 
ty face coloring, but her courage holding up, 
^' to bear truthfnl witness for those who are do- 
ing their best?" 

"Their best, Fanny?" said Mrs. Bulliman, 
stemly rending a great piece of calico in twain. 
" Your excellent mother is not here to be pained 
by so thonghtless an expression. Their best — 
when they are laboring to spread their own false 
religion among these poor islanders IV 

But that worldly little Fanny was not quite 
crushed. 

"Surely, Mrs. Bulliman, the Catholic relig- 
ion, with all its errors, must be better than the 
idolatry of the natives." 

"The Roman Catholic religion, Fanny," said 
Mrs. Bulliman, who had the bnmp of locality, 
"is itself idolatry, and fearful is the responsi- 
bility of those who conntenanoe any effort to 
spread it. I think, my dear," she added, in a 
very superior manner, " that you are imperfect- 
ly informed on a vital questiou, and perhaps 
you would do well to talk it over with dear 
Phoobe and dear Sophia before you express any 
farther opinion on the subject." 

Whether Fanny Buxton were crushed by the 
aigument or not, it is certain that she feit ap- 
palled at the inyitation to combat with the two 
gaunt Champions of the faith, and she gladly 
ayailed herseif of a gusset difficulty to tum to a 
ndghbor. 

"Did you hear what was coUected, Mrs. Bul- 
liman?" asked Mrs. Turner, good-naturedly. 
She did not care a farthing, but she wanted to 
take the Protestant matron off the poor little girl. 

"I am almost ashamed to say. Perhaps, as 
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I told Mr. Yotes, some may have held their 
bands in displeasure at his uncalled-for praises 
of the Roman Catholic emissaries. I feit some- 
thing of that inclination, but I suppressed it be- 
cause I thought that my example might be mis- 
construed." 

" But you have not said how much." 

"Guess, my dear.'* 

" Chervil said that there were a hnndred peo- 
ple in the room." 

"He had better have been listening than 
counting, and then perhaps he would have been 
inclined to behave more liberally than he did. 
I saw him pnt in sixpence." 

" The new plate-glass window and architect- 
ural front to his shop cost him seventy pounds," 
said Mrs. Gilbert, and she said it in so perfect- 
ly unemphasized a way that no one could teil 
whether she meant that poor Mr. Chervil, hav- 
Ing been put to beavy expenses, could not just now 
afford much charity, or whether it would have 
been better for wicked Mr. Chervil to consider 
the Claims of the heathen before wasting his 
substance on riotous architecture. 

" Chervil makes professions," said Mrs. Bulli- 
man, '*but I prefer acts. It is painful to see 
that he is any thing but sincere. Few chemists 
are.** 

" I fear so, ** said Mrs« Mainwaring. Yet that 
lady had no particular cause to complain of 
Chemical insincerity, for this very Mr. Chervil 
had distinctly told her, two days before, that it 
was of no use his selling her anodynes for neu- 
ralgia, inasmnch as she had no neuralgia at all, 
but toothache, for her teeth were old and ought 
to be stopped. 

"It is sad, but it is true,** said Mrs. Bulli- 
man. " They get reading those dreadful Ger- 
man writers, my dear, and they become material- 
ists — I had better say infidels." 

" I do not think that Mr. Chervil has reached 
that awful stage," said Mrs. Turner. 

"We all hope not," said Mrs. Bulliman. 
"But I beard him myself in explaining some- 
thing in geology to Mrs. De Gully— «who might 
do better than enconrage a tradesman to fancy 
himself a philosopher — ^I heard him use the 
words Übe Mosaic account of the Deluge.* 
When I hear that.sneer I know that all is over, 
and that it is only a question of prudence wheth- 
er a man will or will not deny all revelation and 
the existence of a Deity." 

"No doubt,*' said Mjs. Mainwaring, who was 
the most literal of believers, and took the Low- 
ther Arcade view of Noah's Ark. 

" But I have not told you the amonnt of the 
collection for the Madagascan mission," said the 
hostess. " I asked you to guess, my dear," she 
added, to Mrs. Turner, for Mrs. bulliman had 
no notion of letting her requests be regarded as 
other than commands. 

"A hundred people? Letme see," said 
Mrs. Turner. "I know I gave half a crown," 
she said, smiling, and without the slightest In- 
tention of making proclamation of liberality — it 
was merely to help her on while she considered. 
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*' I do not think that any one is called upon 
to say what she might feei able or inclined to 
put into the plate," said Mrs. Catcheon, severely. 

" Certainly not," said two or three of the 
eider ladies'at once, while two or three of the 
joanger ones seemed for the moment to bestow 
extra diligence on their work. 

'* I did not mean it in that sense," said Mrs. 
Turner, *' and I am sure it is nothing to make 
a merit of, for Mr. Totes's heart-rending stories 
about those poor little children that were mur- 
dered made me cry to that degree that I hard- 
\y knew what I did, and I only wanted to get 
home, and thank God that my own dear ones 
were all safe in bed." 

"My children were with me,** said Mrs. Gil- 
bert, emitting the words with no more emphasis 
than is in the sound of falling water. Did she 
mean that she sat happy with her own dear ones 
beside her, or that Mrs. Turner onght to have 
broaght her children to improve their hearts and 
dreams by a lecture on the slaughtered little 
heathen ? This power of virtnous double enten- 
dre was of great yalue to Mrs. Gilbert, for she 
never got into a quarrel, thongh she always left 
her friends at liberty to torment themselves with 
the thought that she had given them a severe 
castigation. 

"I would not have had mine there on any ac- 
count,** said Mrs. Turner. "Other people can 
do as they please ; but I do not choose to tor> 
ment my little ones with dreadful tales, enough 
to give them the nightmare.** 

** Of course other people can do as they please, '* 
said Mrs. BuUiman, recognizingrebel utterances. 
'^ You need not teil ns that, my dear. Another 
consideration, and one which is mnch more to 
the purpose is, whether a parent is justified in 
depriving a child of the priTilege of knowing the 
State of the heathen, and of becoming aware ear- 
ly that the dark places of the earth are füll of 
the habitations of cruelty.** 

Mrs. Turner yery seldom fought about any 
thing eise, but she was always ready to give bat- 
tle for her own children, or for any body eise's, 
and she would not be put down even by a text. 
She replied with some energy that she had not 
mach belief in the tendemess of parents who 
took children where they were made miserable. 
While Mrs. Gilbert was preparing one of her 
amphisbffinic sentences, Mrs. BuUiman said, 
loftily: 

« We have notbeen acquainted long enough, 
Mrs. Turner, for you to be aware that from the 
earliest age my girls, Fhoebe and Sophia, have 
attended every missionary meeting which has 
been held in our neighborhood ; and I dare say 
that my Fhoebe remembers to this day the very 
severe chastisement which I feit obliged to bestow 
upon her, at nine years old, for ridiculing a pious 
and worthy man who had delivered a most in- 
teresting lecture, but whose red cotton pocket- 
handkerchief was füll of holes. I do not sup- 
pose that you would imply that I am deßcient in 
tenderness ?" 

"Lor, my dear, of course not," said Mrs. 



Turner; and it may be feared, from the ex- 
clamation, that though in a worldly sense she 
might be good-hearted, she was not up to the 
Bulliman mark. "But there are pleasanter 
things to teil children th«ii about other children 
having their legs chopped off, poor dears! I 
hope it isn*t true." 

This most objectionable sentiment drew a vol- 
ley of surprise from all comers. 

"You wish to believe, my dear Mrs. Turner, 
that Mr. Yotes stood up before us and told de- 
liberate falsehoods ?" said Fhoebe Bulliman, who 
perhaps thought that as her own early sin had 
been laid bare in the sight of the meeting she 
was entitled to go in for a little self-assertion. 

"Well," said Mrs. Turner, laughing, "I 
should much prefer that one man told some fibs 
to interest us than that all those poor little chil- 
dren had been put to a cruel death. He said 
that it was a good while ago, and we know that 
it must have been a long way off. Let us hope 
thatit isn't true." 

"Without meaning any offense, dear Mrs. 
Turner," said the hostess, "I speak as a Chris- 
tian mother, and but that I know the principles 
of my own girls are too well rooted and groimd- 
ed to be shaken, I really could not allow them 
to remain in the room." 

"3i^ leaving it seems the proper course," 
said Mrs. Turner, " if good manners are for- 
gotten for the sake of an itlnerant lecturer with 
no lobes to bis ears. I hope the coUection was 
about twopence half-penny over what I was fool- 
ish enough to give, and I wish you all a very 
good-evening.*' 

And she left the room ; and Mrs. Bulliman 
noticed that Fanny Buxton rose and opened the 
door for her. Ferhaps two or three others in 
that meeting were privately on the side of the 
warm-hearted Mrs. Turner, thongh her want of 
meekness was reprehensible, and her reference to 
Mr. Yotes's want of lobes scarcely bore upon the 
argument. 

"An eminent divine has said that temper is 
nine-tenths of Christianity, " said Mrs. Gilbert, 
but whether she was hitting at the departed 
lady or the lady of the house no one could teil. 
The latter had been too much astonished, at 
such a sudden plucking up of spirit on the part 
of a very good-natured little woman, to be ready 
with a comment, and now was justly offended 
that any one eise should take the duty out of 
her hands. 

"The rudeness is to me. If you please, we 
will say no more about it. But perhaps, Fan- 
ny, you will quite close the door you seemed so 
glad to have the honor of opening.*' 

Fanny Buxton obeyed, and made no reply ; 
but it is to be feared that the young lady, while 
she feit that it was not exactly her place to give 
fight, privately despised the matronhood for their 
tameness, and thought that if she were only a 
married girl — but that thought treacherously led 
her away to fresh fields and pastures new. And 
when she got back to Dorcas another topic was 
in band. 
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<'His exact expression," Phoebe was saying. 
*'I am accustomed to take notice of words, and 
I wrote his down when we got home.*' 

'* Are we not making rather too mach of what 
was perhaps only a verj foolish joke ?" said Mrs. 
Panshaw, a lady-like person, who had not cared 
to interfere in the scene with Mrs. Turner, bat 
who was inclined in her mild way to discoarage 
the Inquisition. 

'* Edward Grafton is not in the babit of jok- 
ing/* said Sophia Balliman; and it was trae 
as regarded herseif, and she had been aggrieved 
at the young clergyman's amiable indisposition 
to favor her own rather grim witticisms. 

^'Bepeat, dear Phoebe," said her mother, 
"the lines of Cowper on the snbject of a clergj- 
man who is given to jesting." 

The well-drilled Phoebe was ready at call, 

and recited, with very good empbasis : 

^^ Direct me to a quip, 
Or merry tum in all Paul ever vrote, 
And I consent yon take it for jova text, 
Your only one tili sides and benches falL 
No, he vas aerious in a sericus cause.** 

"Well remembered, dear child," said Mrs. 
Fanshaw, kindly, to Phoebe, who was aboat a 
foot taller than herseif, and who looked years 
older than the fair little matron. " Bat I do 
not think that there is mach in common between 
Mr. Edward Grafton and Saint Paul." She 
used the word saint with distinctness, as it was 
not mach in ose with the Balliman section of 
the church. 

"I shoald say not," said Mrs. Catcheon, **if 
Edward Grafton speaks in that way of mission- 
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A Home Mission might not be altogether 
out of place at Saxbnry," said Miss Sophia, and 
her wit was received with smiles in several quar- 
ters. 

''It becomes a qaestion," said Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing, "whether dear Mrs. Bülliman is not called 
npon to take some serious notice of such a speech. 
It can not be looked at as the mere flippancy of 
a young man; flippancy is not Mr. Grafton's 
habit; and it was addressed to a lady whose 
views were well known to him. Setting aside 
the wickedness, I think the oiFensiveness of the 
remark was excessive, and if it is not uncharita- 
ble to say so, I believe it was not made without 
a reason." 

''I have no false charity, I hope," said Mrs. 
Catcheon. 

''Nor mach ttue," thought that naughty lit- 
tle Fanny Buxton; bat, of course, held her 
peace. 

"And," continued the lady, "I can not set 
aside the wickedness, which seems to me the 
gravest part of the offense. I have never heard 
any thing so shocking in all my life. To think 
that such a man has the care of haman souls, 
and will one day succeed to the Bectory." 

" We are not so certain about that," said Mrs. 
Mainwaring. 

Several ladies looked up from their work, but 
three of four kept at it steadily, having some 
inkling of what might be coming out, but not 



being desirons to be compromised in the spread 
of scandal. There was good listening going on 
just then in Dorcas. 

** The Bectory is old Mr. Grafton's own," said 
Mrs. Gilbert, safe as usual. 

" At present," said Mrs. Mainwaring, closing 
her lips tightly. For she had now gone as far 
as she meant to go unless somebody eise went 
with her. In provincial society it is necessary 
to be guarded ; in London we have no scmple 
about alienating friends, because a fresh supply 
is always ready in the next drawing-room we 
Visit. 

"I am aware of your meaning," said Mrs. 
BuUiman, who could aiford to despise politic 
considerations. "But I have reason to think 
that you are mistaken. Yon once hinted some- 
thing of the kind, and I inquired of Mr. BuUi- 
man, who was solicitor to Mr. Grafton, and 
knows his aflairs. There is no ground for your 
belief." 

" I did not know that I had expressed any," 
said Mrs. Mainwaring, by no means pleased that 
the entire Charge, whatever it was, should be 
fastened upon herseif. " I merely said — and I 
wish notice to be taken that I merely said — 
that we could not be certain of yoang Mr. Graf- 
ton's succession, though the Bectory is his fa- 
ther's." 

" We can be certain of nothing in this world," 
said Mrs. Cutcheon ; " but I do not suppose 
that was what Mrs. Mainwaring meant.'* 

" Mrs. Mainwaring has too much Christian 
courage to shelter herseif under a subterfuge," 
said Mrs. Bülliman. Bat this lady had world- 
ly wisdom, and knew which of her subjects she 
could safely oppress. Mrs. Mainwaring was not 
one of them ; she was rieh, and coald therefore, 
as we have seen, afibrd to be stingy, and she 
knew an archdeacon and some of the neighbor- 
ing gentry. Mrs. Balliman, having asserted 
her prerogative, extended clemency, and added : 

" It had been rumored that old Mr. Grafton 
was in debt. I am informed by Mr. Bülliman 
that such is not the case, and therefore Mrs. 
Cutcheon is right in her sad surmise that a per- 
son like Edward may one day take upon him- 
seif the Charge of poor Saxbury. Let ns hope 
that before that time comes he may be awak- 
ened." 

"And although a solicitor is proverbially 
cantious, and I believe is forbidden to teil any 
thing of a client'sbusiness," said Mrs. Gilbert, 
"we may be sure that he would answer 
frankly to his wife." A remark which, of 
course, while highly complimentary, apprised 
the meeting that in all probability Mr. Bülli- 
man had done nothing of the kind. Which 
his wife perfectly understood, and said : 

"I presume that when I make a Statement 
on authority, you will believe that I know what 
I am talking aboot. And let the future be what 
it may, Edward Grafton is now the cnrate at 
Saxbury, and officiates regularly. I am sony 
to say that another painful thing has come to 
me in regard to that young man ; but this, of 
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conrse, mast not be repeated out of this room." 
And ehe looked at Fanny Buxton, not that Mrs. 
Bulliman thought Fanny more likely to be gar- 
rulous than any body eise, but becaase she was 
still under martial law, and was to be reminded 
of the fact. 

'* A person whom I do not mean to name, 
bat a serions person, was in Saxbury church at 
the last evening lectare, which was on the even- 
ing of the day when we met young Graf ton. 
The mode in which he read the Service, and 
above all the way in which he* preached, showed 
that he was laboring under excitement." 

The slang in Dorcas is not that of the Octa- 
gon club, but it is just as well nnderstood, and 
there was Sensation. 

*'That is not new,*' said Mrs. Catcheon. 
*^He had that fatal tendency at coUege, and 
some of US know what occurred once — ^at least 
we know only of one occurrence — at Mrs. Con- 
way's, although for reasons which are perfectly 
comprehensible, she made a great mystery of it, 
and I fear went so far as to deny it upon one 
occasion.*' And again that unfortunate Fanny 
Buxton was looked at by a severe matron. 
There was good spirit in that little maiden. 

'* Mrs. Gatcheon looks at me as if I onght to 
speak," said Fanny, *^because she means, I snp- 
pose, that the denial took place in my hearing. 
I quite remember what was said, and that Mrs. 
Conway only checked what was .a very imperti- 
nent inquiry." And Fanny, in her turn, look- 
ed antagonistic, for she adored Mrs. Gonwayj 
who had once helped her, in the nicest way, out 
of a gir?s indiscretion, and given her such a 
kind and hearty scolding as had endeared her 
to Fanny for lifo. Nobody feit inclined to ven- 
ture upon Mrs. Conway*s pretty little champion 
just then. 

Mrs. Bulliman was not unjust. 

**If you mean by Mrs. Conway 's reasons," 
she said, *' that she had any thought of Edward 
Grafton and Magdalen, there is nothing in it. 
They never would hear of him. That is cer- 
tain, I assure you, Mrs. Cutcheon.*' 

* * I am glad to hear it, for Miss Con way*s sake." 

" Perhaps," Said Mrs. Mainwaring, "the 
best construction we can put upon his wicked 
Speech to Mrs. Bulliman is that the same cause 
was in Operation." 

** It was early in the aftemoon,** said Phoebe. 

"There was nothing of the kind," said So- 
phia. 

" He spoke quite collectedly about Mr. Yotei^'s 
lecture." 

" And explained that he had not known of it." 

"And inquired who Mr. Yotes was." 

"And mentionedthe exact hour of dinner at 
theBectory." 

"And his father's reluctance to alter it." 

So, in altemate strains, testified the Misses 
Bulliman. How delightful to be a young clergy- 
man, whose smallest words are caught up 
and remembered, to jot and tittle, by young 
ladies, even if they be externally hard-fa- 
vored. 
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"And the evening lecture is always before 
dinner," said Mrs. Fanshaw. 

" I am sorry to say that there are other places 
besides his father's dining-room," said Mrs. 
Mainwaring, " where Edward might indulge his 
unhappy habit, for I fear we must call it so, 
and that those places are known to Mr. Grafton 
is also too certain. He very frequently Visits 
the Salvington Arms." 

" He has a horse there," said Fanny Buxton, 

and it is there becanse it is ill, and Saxbury is 
too far for Mr. Enery, the veterinary surgeon, to 
see it so often there as Mr. Grafton wishes." 

"You seem very well informed about this 
poor young man's affairs, Miss Buxton," said 
Mrs. Mainwaring. 

" I heard this from my brother," said Fanny, 
gently. 

" Ah l" said Mrs. Cutcheon, " a horse is a 
very good excuse for a visit to a tavem." 

Fanny knew, but did not like to say, that the 
Salvington Arms was not a tavem, but a most 
respectable hotel, and also that the stabling was 
a long way from the house, and was approached 
by a separate entrance. She had been taken 
there by her brother to see a wonderful spotted 
pony belonging to a travellng circus, bat, world- 
ly little creature as she was, she knew better 
than to bring a circus pony into Dorcas. 

"Cid Mr. Grafton was never suspected of 
that sin," said Mrs. Gilbert, for a second just 
departing a shade from her colorless delivery to 
put a little force in her last word but one. 

"No," said Mrs. Bulliman, "never. An- 
other sin would cast that out, his wicked pride, 
though, speaklng in a worldly sense, it is hard to 
say what he has to be proud of.'* 

"Not his sermons," said Mrs. Mainwaring, 
"for he does not preach twenty times from 
Christmas to Christmas, and when he does I 
am told that his discourses are evidently out of 
some old book." 

"Not of-the State of his parish," said Mrs. 
t>utcheon j " for to say nothing of spiritual blind- 
ness^ the moralB of Saxbury — however, as there 
are young persons here we need not go into that 
-^but we judge the shepherd by the sheep." 

'^Nor of his son and destined snccessor," 
said Mrs. Bulliman ; " and how dreudful must 
be the responsibility of a parent who has brought 
up A son in that manner, and, with what is be- 
fore his eyes, intends to commit a parish to the 
Charge of such a young man.** 
. "I do not believe Edward Grafton to be ut- 
terly bad at hcart," said Phoebe. " I need not 
say, I hope, that I know we all are that, but I 
mean -in the ordinary sense, and I think that if 
he were providentially directed in marriage he 
might be reclaimed." 

It was no secret to two or three of grim Phoe- 
be's friends that it was not her fault that Ed- 
ward had never deciphered henname on the di- 
rection in question, bat having renouncedhope, 
she could yet speak without bittemessi There 
is some good in all of us. 

"Phoebe," said Mrs. Balliman, "you havc 
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been too well tanght in serious things to counte^ 
Dance the doctrine that a Christian woman may 
ran the fearfol risk of marriage with one who is 
no Christian in the hope of Converting him ; bat 
as all oar friends do not know yoa so well as 
joar parents, it is right for yoa to observe that 
yoa spoke only in the langaage of the world/' 

**Certaialy, mamma," said Fhoebe, rather 
solkily. She had intended to be magnanimoas, 
and Buddenly fouud herseif receiving, morally, 
one of the whippings of which, phjsicallj, she 
had in early life not been withoat experience. 
And she saw Fanny Baxton's eyes twinkle — 
they had a way of twinkling, and it was very 
pleasant to behold, if she happened to be pleased 
with the person at whom the phenomenon was 
ezhibited. Phoebe, however, did not like it, 
bat coald hardly make it the subject of remon- 
strance. 

''And speaking of Mrs. Conway,'* said Mrs. 
Mainwaring, ' ' it is sad that what she can see in 
one person she is blind to in the case of another. 
I am sore I hope that this marriage of Magda- 
lenas will be happy, bat it is made in the face of 
every kind of warning." 

''The intended bridegroom is of the World, 
worldly," said Mrs. Balliman, " and saying that, 
enongh is said. Bat merely in that point of 
yiew, I believe that the match is what is called 
a good one, and perhaps Mrs. Conway will not 
be sorry to get sach a girl settled, and to be re- 
leased from the trying responsibility which her 
mother mast now saifer. I am afraid, however, 
to trast myself to think of the fatare that is in 
Store for Magdalen Conway." 

' ' She is one of the sweetest girls in the world, " 
ezclaimed Fanny Buxton, " and she deserves the 
best hosband ever created.'* 

"Yoa mean, Miss Buxton, that she is appar- 
ently good-tempered. I assare yoa that yoa 
will some day bitterly regret the habit of speak- 
ing with angaardedness and exaggeration. Do 
let me beg of yoa to sabdue an impotaoas spirit, 
too, too sadly in need of correction. I see that I 
anger yoa, my dear, bat that only convinces me 
the more that it is my daty to caation yoa as I 
shoald do one of my own children." 

"I assare yoa, Mrs. BuUiman, that yoa do 
not know what a good girl Magdalen Conway is, 
andido." 

" You mast not speak so to me, my dear Fan- 
ny,*' said Mrs. Balliman, with calm dignity. 
" I do not disapprove of yoar zeal for one whom 
yoa consider yoar friend, thoagh I wish that ^ou 
selected friends more likely to do you good for 
this world and the next. Bat let me ask yoa — 
or rather do yoa ask yoarself— whether it is con- 
sistent with the truth which yoa have been 
taaght, to profess such admiration for a young 
person without any religioas principles, who has 
scarcely escaped, if she has escaped, the con- 
tamination of the Roman Catholic church?" 

Fanny Buxton received this adjuration with 
composare, but thought it best to abstain from 
any direct reply. 

"I think," she said, rising, "that I coald 



make yoa believe better things of Magdalen, bat 
we will have a qaiet talk all to ourselves some 
day. I promised mamma that I woald be home 
early, so I will say good-evening." 

Bat the little rebel said something veiy an- 
like good-evening as she went into the bedroom 
to put on her bonnet, and she did not give at 
all a respectful look at the hard portrait of her 
hostess which hang over a shelf of works issaed 
by the Religioas Tract Society. 

" I am sorry Mrs. Buxton permits that inti- 
macy," said the original of the portrait. "I 
have remonstrated in vain. Bat I hoped that 
by Coming among as Fanny might gradually be 
weaned from the association. Do yoa try to 
see as mach of her as you can, my dear girls?"- 

"I am sure I did, mamma," said Sophia, 
" bat her unwillingness to be mach with ns was 
so marked that it was aseless to persevere." 

"It was not my Intention to mention it," 
said Fhoebe, "but finding that she would not 
listen, I wrote her several long letters of affec- 
tionate advice to seek other friendships." 

"We have done our duty," said Mrs. BuUi- 
man, "and we can only hope. The marriage 
will remove Magdalen Conway from Naybury, 
and the evil will therefore be checked to a great 
extent." 

"Not at all," said Mrs. Catcheon. "The 
yoang couple are to live with the parents. I know 
that, for Willis has prepared a plan for some 
alterations in the house, and as he is no great 
draaghtsman he got Ebenezer Smith to make 
the drawings. Ebenezer, you know, lodges 
with one of my husband's Clerks, who told my 
son Robert." 

" I did not know that," said Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing ; " but it is just like the Conways, who make 
an idol of their daughter, and deny themselves 
the gratification of no whim. One would have 
thought that they knew how such arrangements 
always end." 

"But," said Mrs. BuUiman, whowonld not 
pretend to have known what reaUy was news to 
her, " it does not prove that because alterations 
are made in the house, they are for the sake of 
Magdalen and Mr. Dormer." 

"I assure you," said Mrs. Cutcheon, "that it 
is as I teil yoa. The new rooms are marked in 
the plan with the names of the Donners, and 
Robert repeated with a boy's deUght a foolish 
joke of Mr. Conway's, who had insisted on call- 
ing the bedroom the Dormertory." 

." WeU, I am sorry to hear it. In a Chris- 
tian family, of course, relatives might gather in 
a spirit that would prevent what we are too sare 
must happen at the Conways. Mr. Donner I 
have Seen. We met at one of the cottages of 
my poor, where Miss Conway thinks it proper 
and respectful to me to visit also, althoagh she 
was ofiered an allotment of paupers whom she 
could have visited without interfering with any 
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" I hope that she does not give them Popish 
tracts," said Mrs. Cutcheon. 

" If I could trace such an act to her," said 
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Mrs. Balliman, *' my course would be very plain, 
bat I leam from the poor, whom I have severely 
questioned, that she never talks to them on re- 
ligion at all. That is sad enough, bat it is bet- 
ter than her doing active mischief. I was saj- 
ing, howeyer, that I met Mr. Dormer, and Miss 
Conway coald not help introdacing us. His 
manners are what is called very agreeable, that 
is, of coarse, he does not care safficiently aboat 
any thing to be in eamest, and he made some 
very light-minded remarks aboat the business I 
was engaged in. He is not the kind of person 
who will submit to the rnle of a mother-in-law." 

''Besides/' said Mrs. Mainwaring, *^ what is 
the ase of the Conways giving oat that the man 
is rieh, and then taking him into their house ? 
Does a rieh man, with a position, accept lodg- 
ings in that way? Depend apon it we shall 
hear the true story one of these days, and find 
that the Conways have been imposed npon by 
a penniless adventarer." 

*' I do not think that Mrs. Conway is a person 
to be imposed apon, do yoa, Mrs. Cntcheon ?" 
said Mrs. Fanshaw, very sweetly. It would be 
harsh to sappose that she addressed that lady 
except accidentally, or that mild Mrs. Fanshaw 
remembered a little story aboat some hay which 
Mr. Cutcheon had sought to obtain at a very 
low price from the Londoners, and had not suc- 
ceeded, owiDg to i;he shrewdness of Mary Con- 
way. The story had rather pleased Naybury, 
whose rate-payers had once or twice had to 
smart in conseqaence of some Catcbeon clever- 
ness. 

" I know very little about her, Mrs. Fanshaw, 
and I am not very anxioas to improve oar ac- 
quaintance, " was the tart reply. ^'I am not 
one of those who are ready to ran into the arms 
of eveiy new-comer." 

Now Mrs. Fanshaw was popalar, and thoagh 
safficiently of a Christian to be allowed to at- 
tend the Dorcas meetings, had, not so very long 
ago, lived in London society, and still preserved 
the London habit of easily thawing to new ac- 
qnaintances. Mrs. Catcheon demanded a great 
deal of Information aboat people before she woald 
ventare to discass with them at all freely the 
probability of fine weather, and the character 
of a view from a window. Pretty Mrs. Fan- 
shaw had been seen,^ wooed, and wed — and wed 
to a very good fello'w — in less time than Mrs. 
Catcheon had taken to inqaire into the vices of 
the last hoase-maid she had engaged, and who, 
by-the-way, let in a lover and another barglar, 
to the detriment of the Catcheon plate-chest. 

" Yoa woald like Mrs. Conway if she woald 
allow yoa to know her, " said Mrs. Fanshaw, 
smiling down the other's radeness and then 
explaining away her own. "I mean if yoa 
became intimate enongh really to know her, of 
conrse.** 

And Mrs. Bnlliman knew better than to do 
more than tarn a deaf ear to the remark. It 
will be seen that thoagh a despot, her despot- 
ism, like that of Loais XIV., was tempered by 
«pigrams. 



** We were speaking on another sabject," she 
Said, *' and I sappose that I oaght to mention to 
dear friends what I thoaght of doing, not that 
I wish any one to be responsible for what I do, 
or to consider herseif mixed np in it, if more 
afraid than any one ought to be of giving offense 
to man. I think Edward Grafton's langaage 
to me was so awfal in itself, and so mach more 
awfal Coming from a Christian minister, that it 
is my daty to set his sin before his eyes, and 
possibly before the eyes of his father and mo- 
ther. I shall therefore go over to Saxbary, and 
I hope I may be able to report that he has given 
signs of repentance. If he does not give these, 
painfal as it may be, { shall not shrink from an 
interview with the Bishop." 

If that right reverend and most kind-hearted 
and amiable prelate had only known what was 
in Store for him, his lordship woald at once 
have decided on the Continental toar to which 
his wife and daaghters were aftectionately nrg- 
ing him, bat the Anglican hierarch (with an 
exception or two) is anfortanately withoat su- 
pernataral powers. 

Whatever check the head of the Dorcas As- 
sociation might have enconntered in the coarse 
of the sitting was now forgotten. In this dar- 
ing nndertaking the society recognized the spirit 
of its head, and from nearly all her friends — 
Mrs. Fanshaw was not observed to join — Mrs. 
Balliman received the assarance that she was 
aboat to take the right line, and according to 
their natnres the Dorcasians in their little Speech- 
es appealed more or less freely to a certain in- 
flaence by which all haman actions shoald be 
gaided, bat to which it is not so necessary to 
make more referesce here than will show upon 
what high gronnds Edward Grafton was to be 
taken to task for wishing that all missionaries 
were eaten. Be it added, in jastice to the Dor- 
cas Association, that while all this discussion 
proceeded, the needles went hard and fast for 
the benefit of the legitimate babies of Naybary 
paaperlsm, and in jastice to Mrs. Balliman, that 
she did not allow the party to separate nntil all 
had partaken of a nice little early sapper, pre- 
faced by grace from Phoebe, and ended by grace 
from Sophia. The Honse of Commons, to 
which we tremblingly likened — or refased to 
liken, the hoase of Dorcas, is only half as mind- 
ful of its religions daties. 



CHAPTEB XII. 



THE RECTORT. 



While snch preparation was being made for 
the assault upon the Rectory, the menaced per- 
sons were seated at the well-served table of the 
Reverend Theodore Grafton. 

The head of the honsehold was a clergyman 
of imposing preßence. It has been said by thoso 
who loved him not' that he was proud, bat it 
would have been difficult for a man so constrnct- 
ed to have avoided the appearance of prlde. 
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Tall, laige, strong, bat not \vith clamsy strength, 
the Rector of Saxbniy had been in youth one 
of the most splendid fellows at Oxford, and in 
adyanced age he was the model of what a bishop 
shonld be in days when the Chnrch demands 
princes of the fighting sort. He had a fine head, 
and yery mascaline features, npon which, though 
not often, a frown very much akin to a scowl 
wonld gather, at which times it was best for the 
chidden to be silent, except when commanded 
to excuse themselves.' The hair was well-pre- 
senred, bat streaked with gray, almost the only 
sign of adyancing age, for the eyes were füll of 
light, and though the lines about the moath had 
deepened, that effect seemed to have resalted 
from a habit of setting the face hard, and the 
bold forehead was unwrinkled. Mr. Grafton's 
hands were white but powerful, and they had 
done work in üeld and on river, and perhaps in 
fray, when he was at College. The Rector*8 
Yoice was exceedingly good, and had been cnl- 
üvated, and it was a voice which, in the old 
days, woald have rang out proud defiance to king 
or mob, or wonld have nobly led the vows of a 
pions anny before the slanghter of the heathen. 
Bat it was subdued and modulated in society, 
with perhaps more art than shonld be detected, 
though the eifect was so agreeable that one could 
not quarrel with the means. Mr. Grafton never 
appeared to be speaking more loudly than others, 
bat at the most hilarious feast he had but to 
speak to be heard, and one seemed the better 
for having listened to the qotes of that fine Or- 
gan. His courtesy was great, and what would 
in most roen have been deemed somewhat too 
studied, but it had become a habit with the 
Rector. His deference to women charmed them, 
for it was not the mock homage which implies 
their helplessness of intellect, but the respectful 
attention which they nsed to receive from the 
old school — a very good school in more respects 
than the new will allow while muttering its in- 
discretions to fast young ladies. The Rector, 
in brief, looked a man who had got hlmself 
yery well in band, it might be for a special pur- 
pose, but who was quite capable of letting him- 
self go, on proyocation, and then, perhaps, 
might go oyer all and sundry who got in his 
way. 

The party, in addition to the Rector, con- 
sisted of Mrs. Grafton, the curate, and Mr. 
Abbott, a lawyer, whose business was chiefly 
clerical, and who had come oyer from the ca- 
thedral town, where he had been discharging 
the duties of a pleasant and Incratiye office con- 
nected with the church and her dowry. He 
liyed in London. Mr. Abbott was a good-look- 
ing, gentlemanly man, of middle age, füll of 
information of all kinds, and excessively genial, 
as it hath been obseryed that attomeys who have 
dealings with the clergy usually become, a fact 
in zoology which has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

Mrs. Grafton had been a beauty, bat of the 
type which fades very soon, unless the wearer 
be yery prosperous and content, or haye a yery 



cold nature which defies trouble and sorrow. 
Neither of these conditions existed in the case 
of Mrs. Grafton, who had suffered, and whose 
delicate featnres had lost all their charm ex- 
cept that of gentleness. But she did not play 
the martyr. Had she wished to do so, it would 
have been hard work to sustain any continuous 
melancholy in the presence of the Rector, who 
would not, probably, have been yery tolerant of 
skeletons at his table or hearth. But Mrs. 
Grafton had taken her troubles like a good wo- 
män, and was always ready to acknowledge the 
comforts by which they had been in some sort 
balanced. If she were an unappreciated woman 
— most women have a harmless trick of believ- 
ing that they are not quite understood, and the 
belief is strengest in the simplest of them — ^Mrs. 
Grafton never told any body that it was so. 
That she was not a happy woman any person 
could discover who saw her when she imagined 
herseif ünobserved ; but in society she was kind- 
ly, and reasonably cheerful. Whether she loved 
as mach as she must have admired her splendid 
husband might be matter of opinion ; but no one 
who saw her looks at Edward Grafton, or caught 
the motherly undertone of confidence and affec- 
tion, could doubt her adoration for the young 
curate of Saxbury. 

The entire party seemed on very good terms, 
and the Rector was just recommending to the 
notice of the London lawyer some exceedingly 
fine port, with which the gentleman had, on 
previous occasions, made fortanate acquaint- 
ance. 

'* Edward passes the bottle, Abbott, and 
awaits the revolntion of the claret-jug ; but you 
and I know better things." 

"But he is quite right," said Mr. Abbott, 
laughing pleasantly — he had a cheery laugh, 
not at all like the noises emitted by some of his 
profession, and which seem echoes of the grunts 
of their clients over unrighteous bills. ** Quito 
right, Mr. Grafton. He knows that there will 
be no port in a few years, except here and there 
a bottle for a Rothschild or an American who 
has Struck oil. So he is not training himself to 
a luxury which will be forbidden to the post natt." 

"You remind me of Blackstone, my dear 
Abbott," Said the Rector — a reading man — "if 
you do not consider that.a bad compliment. 
He gives the most admirable reasons for the 
most absurd things in law and the Constitution. 
Not, my dear Edward," he added, courteously, 
to his son, " that your preferring claret to port 
is absurd, of course. But I think you will ad- 
mit that our friend has provided you with a rea- 
son not strictly within your purview." 

"I shall use it, in future, though," said Ed- 
ward ; " it sounds so much better than the real 



one. 



1» 



" Fumus gloria mundi, perhaps," said the law- 
yer, "with Sir Balwer Lytton's gloss on the 
saying?" 

"That is it," said bis father. "I never 
smoked in my life, but each age has its owii 
manners, or want of manners." 
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Mr. Abbott*8 look could not be understood by 
Edward Grafton — ^bnt bis mother had a glimpse 
of it8 meaning, and the Rector looked straight 
before bim and at bis wife. Inside bis mind 
Mr. Abbott said : 

"Why before usf" 

Bat we do not say every tbiog tbat we think, 
or the Last Man would yery soon be called upon 
for bis immortal address to tbe San, and Mr. 
Abbott replied : 

*^ I smoke sometimes, and tbe Bishop of Pem- 
bridge smokes every day. Bat I do not know 
that it is worth while acqairing the habit wben 
one has done withoat it so long as yoa bave done, 
Mr. Grafton." 

Mr. Abbott considered the last words dae to 
hlmself, and then be praised the Rector's port. 

** I wish you woald take a glass or two, dear," 
said Mrs. Grafton to Edward. '* I do not think 
yon are at all well." 

" I am all rigbt, my dear motber." 

'* Rebecca told me to-day that she was sare 
yoa were ill. She was at chareb on Wednesday 
night, and at one time she thoaght that yoa 
were going to faint." 

'^ Dear old thing ! All nonsense. I remem- 
ber, I had walked a good deal tbat day, and 
eaten little or nothing, and I dare say that I 
seemed tired. That was all, and, please, I will 
keep to the claret.'* 

^'Rebecca's report is not exactly confirmed 
by that of Mr. Blaby," said the Rector. " He 
told me to-day, wben he came in with the books, 
that since he has been clerk he never heard the 
old roof ring as Mr. Edward made it ring tbat 
night. I thoaght that I had tried the rafters 
reasonably well in my time, bat Edward deliv- 
ered himself, I am told, like Boanerges, the son 
of thander. I trast, my dear fellow, that yoa 
were only tiying some acoastic experiment, and 
that yoa have not been taking a lesson from 
oar friend at Jehoyah-Jireb — as they have pro- 
fanely christened a meeting-house bere, Ab- 
bott." 

.^'Yoar son takes an oratorical lesson from 
nobody bat his father,*' said Edward Grafton, 
with not an angracef al imitation of the Rector's 
style of old world compliment. The motber's 
pale cheek colored with pleasare, and the Rec- 
tor himself smiled. 

** Non sum quaUs eram," he said, '* bat I have 
shoated in my time. Did it ever occar to yoa, 
Abbott, that the ancients mast have had fine 
notions of the power of the human voice in ex- 
citing terror? Of coarse yoa remember how 
Achilles, wben he coald not fight because his 
armor was not ready, came to the front, and 
helped his party by simply bellowing." 

" Of coarse," said Mr. Abbott, wbo had an 

excellent memory. *' I think I coald give yoa 

tbe Greek, bat as Mrs. Grafton is here, that 

shall excase English. 

^^ *ThTice from the trench his dreadfal voice he raised, 
And thrioe they fled, confounded and amazed.* ** 

" Yes," said the Rector. ** We acoept that 
from Homer, and it is a tremendoas inddent in 



the üght he describes. * Bat sappose that a field- 
officer had rashed oat of his tent in the Crimea, 
and shoated three times at the Rassians." 

*' I think he woald have had an early sag- 
gestion to attend to urgent private affairs, and 
his friends would have received a telegram re- 
commending them to ' take care of Stentor.' '' 

'* Yet we are made on tbe same principle as 
the Greeks, I sappose. Bat taking the shoat 
of Achilles for a flight of poetry, remember what 
stress is laid on the terrible voices of Champions, 
classical and medieval. Have we lost tbe art 
of frightening ?" 

Whatever color there had been on Mrs. Graf- 
ton*s cheek was now gone, and her habitaal pal- 
lor was visibly increased. 

*^You are not well, mother," said Edward. 
** Let me take you into tbe drawing-room." 

**No, dear," she said, faintly, *<I would 
rather be here, than — than alone. Give me a 
little wine," she added, smiling, " a very little." 

"Fill your dear mother*s glass," said the 
Rector. '^No, füll," he added, with emphasis. 
'^It will do her good, I doubt not. Again, 
Abbott, you attend the play-bouses, I know. I 
have not visited one of them since the days of 
the Kembles, bat you can teil me wbether there 
is any voice on the stage that terrifies you." 

" There are several that terrify me from go- 
ing into the theatre, " said tbe lawyer, langhing ; 
** but there is no such organ as you mean. Nor, 
while I think of it, is tbe passion of terror ap- 
pealed to as it migbt be, and as it used to be in 
the days of tbe Greeks." 

"You could not have that passion," said Ed- 
ward. " The people believed in the Furies 
and the other horrors, and you Struck at once 
on the chord of superstition. I suspect that the 
pit at Covent Garden would laugh at any Bogey 
that spoke serioasly. There is always a giggle 
when the ghosts pop up in the Macbeth cal- 
dron." 

" That is because managers, like Bourbons, 
forget nothing and learn nothing," said Abbott. 
"I believe that with the resources of modern 
machinery, and especially with the aid of chem- 
istry, I could myself devise something that«would 
send half the house into fits.'^ 

"And the children," murmured Mrs. Graf- 
ton, in a low voice. 

** Well, my dear Mrs, Grafton, you are quite 
right. It would be a wicked and brutal thing 
to do, unless one excluded the children, and an- 
nounced streng meat for men only. But I 
think that somebody will make a fortune out of 
the artistic Breadful, when the vulgär Horrible 
shall be reconsigned to the thieves and cads 
across the Thames, from whose entertainments 
we borrowed it. But, talking of horrors, Mr. 
Grafkon," continued the fluent lawyer, "you 
spoke of Dissenters, just now, and a chapel. 
Are yoa mach troubled with those intruders?" 

"Not very much, considering that my re- 
spected predecessor did so mach to encoarago 
them." 

"Did he? I forget." 
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"IHd he not? Why, Sir, there was only 
that one bit of ground in the parish on which it 
was possible for a schismatic to buiid. All the 
rest was in the hands of men who would as 
soon have leased their land to a professional 
poacber. Bat this bit belonged to an old maid- 
en lady who was a friend of my sapient prede- 
cessor, and who actually consulted him when 
the feUows came to her to ask for the gronnd." 

" And he told her to give it ?" 

'* Not exactly in those words ; but instead of 
using bis inflnence, and beating such stnff out 
of her head, I beliebe he told her that he could 
not recommend her to do other than pray to be 
gnided aright, and so forth. Imagine the teil- 
ing a foolish old woman to go and pray for, ad- 
yice. Of conrse she improved on bis lünt, and 
calied in the brethren to drink their tea and eat 
their greasy toast in her house, and to direct 
her devotions, and of conrse we know what that 
would come to. There they are, planted.'* 

'< Odd, too," Said Abbott. <'I thought that 
Mr. — what was bis name — Moorhead, wasn't it ? 
— ^yes — I thought that he was a very zealous 
chnrchman." 

"Now," thought Edward, " let us hear the 
Rector's definition." The younger Grafton had 
taken no share in the anti-schismatic dialogue. 

''He was zealous enough in his way," said 
the Reverend Theodore Grafton, " but he was 
not a chnrchman, nor was he a gentleman.*' 

" You mean that no trne chnrchman would 
bare helped in these Bissenters ?" 

'' I would be just, Abbott," said the Rector 
looking yery judicial and majestic. *' I have 
no sympathy with a certain class among the 
cleigy, and I think that they take such low 
ground as proves them unawaoe of the true 
fonndations of the Church, whi^h is bäsed npon 
a lofty rock, and not down in a methodistical 
morass. But I allow that they are sometimes 
men whose zeaJ, if not their judgment, is to be 
respected. It is possible that a good man may 
justify to his own weak > mind the infusion of 
dissent into his pftrish. But Mr. Moorhead 
knew who was to succeed him, and he deliber- 
ately established that evening lecture, and aä- 
sisted the Dissenters to their chapel, because he 
knew my views, and desired to connteract them. 
There, Sir, was no gentleman.'*' 

' * Then, " said Abbott, who was not in the least 
a&aid of any body in the world, ** you will not 
give him the benefit of the doubt whether he 
did not think it bis dnty to propagate EvangeU 
icalism, which he knew would find no favor 
from you?" 

The Rector's brow darkened, and he wheeled 
himself, as it were, head and body together, as 
if he were Agreat gun tuming into position in 
Order to sweep every thing away with one tre- 
mendons explosion. But when he found him- 
self confronted by the merry eyes of the lawyer, 
.!«rho was ratber amused at the ire which he 
•lifcnew }if»R stirring in the celestial bosom, the 
s^lne.wisdopd whi^ h^ guided the high priest- 
ess of Dorcas, when her spiritual power was 



challenged, came to the aid of the high priest 
of Saxbury. He somewhat loftily, yet adroitly, 
tumed his thunder into a compliment, and said : 

" Mr. Abbott, your own sense of gentleman- 
ly conduct is so high that you are unable to 
comprehend the vulgarity of the man 's conduct. 
We will not pursue a disagreeable subject. 
Pray help yourself." 

At this moment Edward Grafton's mind was 
distnrbed by a conrse of sensations for which as 
yet he will have received little credit. He had 
certain impressions, if they did not amount to 
convictions, as to the great responsibility of the 
Christian priest in regard to doctrine and to ejr- 
ample. And however imperfectly he under- 
stood the case, and however readily he allowed 
himself to neglect that class of ideas, he held a 
faith, and he believed that his father had none. 
When, tberefore, he heard the Rector sonorous- 
ly enunciating the superiority of certain conven- 
tional mies, calied gentlemanly behavior, over 
the dictates of conscience and of fidelity to aw- 
ful vows, it was Edward Grafton's instinct to 
enter his protest, as a priest of the same Church 
as bis father, against being supposed to hold 
that worldly creSed. 

But he was silent. He feit unequal to face 
any kind of storm at that time. He was trou- 
bled with other matters. His heart was in an- 
other place. And he satisfied himself with a 
cid bono. His mother knew bis views. He did 
not care whether his father knew them or not. 
And was it necessary to parade one's theolog- 
ical principles in order to set one's seif rigfat in the 
eyes of a London lawyer, a man of the world, 
who probably had that extraordinary tolerance 
which men leam in society for every kind of 
opinion which does not break out in bad taste 
or lead its owner over your own coms ? Tbere- 
fore he held his tongue, but mentally protested 
against the sentiments of his fiither. 

His mother saw, or fancied that she saw, on 
his face some indication that he might be tempt- 
ed into controversial assertion of bis own ideas, 
and she instantly roused herseif (with one of 
those excrtions of which loving women make a 
hnndred for one that is reoognized and thanked 
by those for whose sake they aremade), and en- 
tered into the conversätion. 

'* Mr. Grafton has often thought," she said, 
'*of putting an eiid to that evening lecture. It ' 
is scantily attended, and it causes ns a good 
deal of inconvenience." 

** We should hear of it in Naybury if it were 
discontinued," said Edward. 

''That coDsideration would not have mnch 
weight with me, Edward, as I think you know," 
Said the Rector. 

'* It would have some with me," said Edward ; 
** for if we could feel justified in the alteration 
I am ashamed to say that I should feel a very 
considerable pleasure in it, as a kind of defiance 
to a clique at Naybury which arrogates to itself 
inqnistorial powers, and of which a Londoner 
can have little idea." 

" A sort of Vigiknce Committee, eh ?" said 
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Mr. Abbott. " Oh yes, I know a deal about 
snch folks. There was a Junta of the same kind 
in the town tbat Mrs. Abbott came from, and I 
flatter myself that I had the honor of exploding 
it bj bringing an action for defamation against 
one of the members for words spoken by his 
wife. It was very hard upon him, bat the ex- 
ample told, and we smashed the amatenr conro- 
cation." 

*'Then there mnst have been traitors in the 
camp," Said Mrs. Grafton. ** How did you get 
witnesses ?" 

** We managed it, Mrs. Grafton. I must not 
say too mach, bat Mrs. Abbott's knowledge of 
all the people, and especially of the hopes and 
fears of certain marriageable young ladies, came 
into play in the happiest manner. We did not 
go into coart, bat we got an apology, and a gift 
to a hospitäl, and something rather pretty in the 
way of costs," 

"We must talk to Mrs. Abbott when you 
bring her down, which I hope you will soon do," 
Said Mrs. Grafton, '* and she must instruct us 
in her way of taming these dreadful dragons." 

**If I were not speaking of ladies, however 
unworthy of that name, my dear, I should be 
inclined to Substitute the word cats for dragons," 
Said the Rector. "They meet at one anoth- 
er's houses, Abbott, under pretense of making 
clothes for the poor (of which I dare say they 
make very few, and which they had better buy 
of the local tradesmen), and they take the con- 
duct of the clergy and other leading people into 
consideration, and pass verdicts." 

** Have you had the honor of being disaected." 

* * Oh yes, " said Mrs. Grafton. " We are very 
nnfavorably looked upon.'* 

** I hope so," Said the Rector, " though really 
it' is almost unworthy of us to be aware of the 
impertinence." 

"Ah, then they do not issue a mandamus, and 
call upon offenders to answerfor their practices?" 

" I am half inclined to say with Edward that 
I should like to come into actual coUision with 
them. Bat I do not think that they have the 
courage to risk that. We have been here a long 
time, and thoi^h in an indirect way they have 
ventured to let it come round, as by accident, 
to the ears of Mrs. Grafton, that this parish is 
not managed in the way they approve, they 
have not dared to communicate with me. I 
own I wish that some of them would plack up 
the spirit to come and beard me." 

" I dare say that they would hear something 
to their advantage, " laughed the lawyer. * * The 
worst of it is, that we must not be rüde to a fe- 
male deputation." 

"Be assured that I meditate no rndeness. 
But I think that the first deputation would be 
the last." 

"Then," said Mrs. Grafton, " I may as well 
teil you something, Theodore, which I heard 
this afternoon only, and I could not mention 
sooner, as you have been out with Mr. Abbott. 
Edward, my dear, I think that you have bronght 
the storm down upon us at last." 



" I, my dear mother I** x 

"Yes, you seem to have been charmingly 
nnguarded in some remarks which you ventared 
to make to Mrs. Bulliman, and a lady, who begs 
that I will only mention her as a little bird, has 
hinted to me that your conduct was to be taken 
into consideration at a Dorcas meeting this 
evening. Do your ears tingle? Perhaps the 
ladies are scolding you at this very instant." 

"Why, Edward," said his father, smiling, 
" what direfnl deed have you done? I thought 
that you and that lady were such good friends, 
and I have not been without fear that you might 
some moming ask me whether I should object 
to an evangelical Gorgon for a daughter-in-law." 

"You have pnt an idea into my head," said 
Edward, " and of coarse it shall have due con- 
sideration. But, mother dear, what on earth 
have I done to blast my prospects of happiness ?" 

" Did you not meet Mrs. Bulliman and her 
charming daaghters the other day, that is to say, 
Wednesday? Come, Edward, no love-secrets 
from your mother." 

"It is too true, mother." 

" Well, you know best what you said, for my 
litfie bird would not teil me. Only it was some- 
thing very awful." 

"I have no recoUection of any thing beyond 
some chatter about some lectnrer. I was in a 
great . hurry. I did my best to get away from 
the Bullimans." 

" That was natural. I really can not blame 
that," Said his father. 

"I have told you all I know," said his mo- 
ther, "so you had better be prepared for the 
worst. Ferhaps Miss Phoebe or Miss Sophia 
— you know best which — will speak in your de- 
fense." * 

"I think I had better telegraph for Mrs. Ab- 
bott," Said the lawyer. " It is evidently time 
to bestir onrselves. And Edward's evident in- 
nocence is the worst feature in the case, for he 
will be convicted to a certainty." 

The younger clergyman sat silent, trying 
with all his might to recollect what had passed, 
but he could get at nothing except a general 
Impression that the Bullimans, whom he hated, 
had stopped him in the street near Chervil, the 
chemist's, and that he had escaped as soon as he 
could'from talk about missionaries. 

" Stop !" he said. " One of those girls was 
to write to me about something. Which was it 
— ^what was it ?" 

"Don't look at me so accusingly, Edward 
dear. I assure you that I have intercepted no 
letters," said his mother, laughing. 

"This begins to be serious, my son," said the 
doctor, with affected solemnity. "I hope not 
to leam that you have been playing with the 
feelings of a Gorgon, but when she proceeds to 
threaten correspondence parents become anx- 
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"I am innocent," said Edward Graflton. 
"Time will prove it. Meantime, nnless the 
storm you speak of bursts, mother, I must live 
under suspicion." 
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" Shall I go into Naybury in the morning, 
Edward," said Mr. Abbott, "and try whether 
I can learn any thing ? Yonr father's son may 
command my Services. Or shall we set a spy 
towork?" 

He spoke in the idlest banter, but Edward 
Grafton flnshed crimson. 



CHAPTEB Xin. 

DÄMON AND PTTHIAS. 

Mr. Thomas Tickell's name abideth not in 
the memory of many, and few of the rastic mor- 
alists who, by reading homely texts strewn on 
tombstones, learn to die, are aware that his pen 
set the copy that may be read in every church- 
yard — the lines in which the deserted Lucy 
States to her weeping virgins that she saw a band 
they could not see, which beckoned her away. 
Still fewer readers of verse know that in honor 
of Eensington Gardens, to which we are abont 
to accompany some acquaintances, Mr. Tickell 
indited a long poem, detailing the woes of the 
nymph Kenna, who laid out her slajightered 
lover in the form of snow-drops, which " whiten- 
ed half the shade" of those gardens. The poet 
asserts that Kenna gave to the neighboring town 
its name, but cold-hearted antiqnaries, who 
lack romance, will tolerate no etymology so 
graceful, and fall back upon Koenigstown as the 
parent word. We hold these up to the Indigna- 
tion of the myriads of lovers who, like Kenna, 
have plann'd that Landskip in a morning dream. 

'' You must feel, Emest, that this shonld have 
been done long ago," said Colonel Latrobe, as 
the two men paced one of the qnieter walks in 
the Gardens. They had been talking for a long 
time, and very gravely. 

" In one sense, yes, if it were to be done at 
alL" He spoke the last words in a tone that 
might imply dissatisfaction with some resolu- 
tion at which he had arrived. 

"You are the only person who can judge 
about that," said Walter, answering the other's 
meaning rather than his words. 

" You must see that I had no choice," retum- 
ed Emest. "That is, of course, I had the 
choice between the terms I have told you of and 
min." 



''There are various kinds of ruinj" said La- 
trobe, quietly, as the brave and handsome little 
officer generally spoke. 

" What?" said Emest Donner, angrily. * * You 
are not suggesting that I should have let myself 
go to the bad, or cleared myself in the bank- 
raptcy court, then have gone in for the life of a 
well-dressed cad, tolerated by men who despised 
me, and revenging myself by picking them up at 
billiards and that sort ofthing?" 

" I am suggesting nothing, Emest. It is not 
my bnsiness to suggest. You had, I believe 
about three hundred a year, which was safe?" 

"Yes, and I should have had to set apart a 
hnndred at least for creditors." 

"And have had two hundred to live on ?" 



"Live on! Live on four pounds a week! 
What makes you talk such nonsense, Walter?" 

"A man may live on four pounds a week 
without being a cad, Dormer. I know three 
friends who live on three pounds a week, and 
each has a wife, and two have children." 

**Butgentlemen?" 

"All my friends are gentlemen, at present." 

" You understand me. My dear old fellow, 
I have asked you to do a most disagreeable 
thing and you do not like it, and God knows I 
don't wonder at that. But do not revenge your- 
self by being ill-tempered with me. You can't 
know how I torment myself." 

"Perhaps I do," said Walter Latrobe, grave- 
ly, but not with any increase of kindness in his 
manner. "But you say very truly that the 
work you ask me to do is most disagreeable — 
and worse. It is not so much the mere errand 
— such affairs have to be broken off in most 
cases, and women ought to expect that they 
will. But in this case matters on one side 
have advanced so much further than they ought 
to have done before we give the other side a 
hint, that I must own to you that I wish you 
had asked somebody eise." 

''You are quite certain that I am talking no 
lying nonsense to you, Walter, when I say that 
I have asked you simply because of all the men 
I know you are the man to do the thing in the 
kindest way." 

"I dare say that may be so," said Walter 
Latrobe. 

" You know it. But I do not seem to have 
convinced you that I have lost no time, or rather 
that I did not go further than I was compelled 
to do, before breaking off with poor Lucy. I 
fought for time, though I hardly know why I 
did, if the end were to be the same." 

"That is twice, Ernest, in a few minutes, 
that you have implied that you did not desire 
such an end." 

" Nor did I," said Emest Donner, in a low 
but determined tone. " I was happy enough — 
at least I was tolerably content, except at rare 
times when I got out of spirits and took to 
thought — and Lucy was as happy as a bird. 
If the thing could have gone on it should not 
have been broken off by me. Therel It is 
not to another man in England that I would 
have said so much, and you may live to fling it 
in my teeth ; but I have said it, and it is true." 
Which Statement he confirmed by solemn words, 
said too earnestly to be written down against 
him as a sin. 

" I am glad that Miss Conway is not my sis- 
ter," said Walter Latrobe, "though I believe in 
my soul that you will make a good and kind 
husband. If I did not I would not do this 
for you." 

The simple, honest manner of that brave 
young soldier, as he said this, was something 
to see, and something that unless it had been 
Seen would not have been believed possible by 
many women who had heard him whisper things 
that were neither simple nor honest. 
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"I will behave as a gentleman, at least/* said 
Emest Bormer. He had promised a good deal 
more in the letter which we saw Magdalen 
Conway receire on the grass-plot at Naybury. 
**Bat, Walter," he added, earnestly, "do un- 
derstand this, or yoa will not do me justice 
now, or when I may want it even more than 
now. I conld not have gone on fbr another 
month. Every body pressed. Even the Jews 
began to press, and they always behave better 
than any other creditor, bnt they saw the time 
had come. I laid the whole facts before the 
Stepneys.'* 

**Your nncle and aunt?" 

** Yes," Said Dormer, bitterly, "they are my 
nncle and aunt, no doabt. How that Mrs. 
^ Stepney came to be the sister of my mother, 
the best woman who ever lived, I don't know. 
Bat it is so. Well, I was treated, I suppose, as 
well as I could expect. That is, as I could ex- 
pect from such people as the Stepneys." 

** You told me that they had previously made 
you some considerable advances." 

'* Yes, they let me have a couple of thonsand 
pounds eight or nine years ago. Bat every 
Shilling that old Stepney has in the world he 
owes to my late father, who made him. That's 
nothing, you will say." 

" I say no sach thing, and I never knew that 
fact before. Now that I do know it, I sappose 
I get a new light in their behavior in this mat- 
ter of the marriage ?" 

" I want no light that can make their behav- 
ior seem less detestable, and therefore do not 
you try to make excuses for them. They were 
exceedingly gracious and polite, and asked me 
to dinner three times while they were making 
up their minds how best to wound my feelings. 
Finally it was announced to me that they would 
do nothing at all, nnless I married and became 
what they were good enough to call a respecta- 
ble member of society. In that case they would 
not only free me from my debts, bat would set- 
tle on me and my children the little estate 
which had been my mother's, and which old 
Stepney bought when our crash came." 

''Fourteen hnndred a year, they say at the 
Club." 

" Just like the idiotic trash you get at a club. 
Fourteen hundred devils ! It will ber about sev- 
en hundred — ^perhaps the odd fifty." 

** And the three of your own. Come, as 
regards mere money you are not so badly 
off." 

"That three are encnmbered, but my first 
act is to clear that, and you know whose it is 
forever afterward." 

'* I do not consider that your language about 
your relatives is exactly just. Decorous and 
religious persons, as I think you say they are, 
look at marriage as a duty, and of course have a 
right to their own view. All things considered, 
you are very well treated, Emest. It is not 
every uncle that would restore betwöen seven 
and eight hundred pounds from a recollection 
of the kindness of adead brother-in-law." 



" You have not heard all, or rather you have 
not listened." 

And this was true. Thought is sometimes 
possessed of a mad power of self-guidance, and 
it rushes away with the bit of ^vill between its 
teeth. Dormer had told Latrobe the rest of the 
Story, but had previously made him aware of the 
Service Emest was about to ask. And so it 
was that while Emest Dormer was proceeding 
with that detail the young soldier's thoughts 
had, for some inconceivable reason, flown back 
to that hill-fort' in India, and to the slaughter 
of the savage heathen ; and the little umbrella 
which Colonel Latrobe was thrusting so fiercely 
into the Eensington gravel #as moved by a far 
different agency from that to which Dormer at- 
tribnted bis friend*s behavior. Ferhaps the in- 
cidents of that fierce battle-day were the most 
exciting which had ever marked the life of La- 
trobe ; and perhaps it is in nature, when sorely 
distnibed by one subject, to seek homeopathic 
remedy by recurring to another period of excite- 
ment. Bnt who knows, and who would be the 
better for knowing, the secret of the fantastic 
phenomena of such association ? 

" I believe that something escaped me." 

" This is what you ought to bear constantly 
in mind. I would say nothing against the con- 
ditions, so far as — ^as you remember them, except 
for a belief which I have, and which I will teil 
jrou. Bat so resolved were the Stepneys to 
clench the nail, that thongh they would have 
saved money by paying a certain debt for me 
on the instant, they announced that they wonld 
pay neither that, nor any thing eise, nntil I 
should come to them and State that I was en- 
gaged to be married, and could show the^assent 
of the lady's parents or guardians." 

**Well?" 

"I see. You mean that they had come to 
doubt me, and were wise in taking precautions 
against my availing myself of their money and 
notmarrying." 

"Such things have been done. You would 
not have done so, but Mr. and Mrs. Stepney had 
perhaps no reason for much confidence." 

" They did not doubt me," said Emest Dor- 
mer, with some haughtiness. "I have never 
behaved otherwise than as a gentleman. But I 
believe, Walter Latrobe — ^yes, on my soul I be- 
lieve, that the Stepneys — that is, the wife, knew 
all about Lucy, and my way of life, and that 
she makes the pecuniary sacrifice, which is no- 
thing to her, for the sake of making me misera- 
ble, which is a great deal to her." 

"Every thing is possible in this best of all 
p^ssible worlds, Emest, but some things are 
very improbable." 

"Yes, but some improbable things happen, 
and this is one of them. I teil you that I be- 
lieve Mrs. Stepney knew all about me — ^for what 
I know she may have been down yonder to the 
Hut, like an old hawk glowering at a chicken- 
hutch, and seen the merry little home and its 
inmates — and then have gone back to devise the 
surest way of breaking it up." 
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*' Even that, Donner, wonld not have been a 
wrong, regarded from the point of view of a cer- 
tain class. On the contrarjr, a duty." 

Instead of answering this, Emest Donner 
cnrsed his annt. 

It is disagreeable to write down such facts, 
bat it would be worse to pretend that men of 
the present age, when thej are angry and bitter, 
do not use langnage which is both vulgär and 
wicked. They did the same in past ages. In 
the next, of coarse, all will be reformed. 

"I think, Emest," said his friend, "that I 
am aware of all that I need know. I don*t 
seem to want to have yoar reasons for charging 
yoor relatioDS with mälice, which is unaccount- 
able, while their proceedings are perfectly clear 
on other and very obvions groands. How would 
it sound, if put thus ? A rieh and pious uncle 
and aunt know with pain that their nephew is 
living in defiance of the mies of morality ; and 
they gladly avail themselves of his extravagance 
to come to his aid on condition that he marries 
a good girl and becomes an orderly man, and 
they offer him a liberal settlement as a reward 
fbr doing so." 

*< Yes," Said Emest, savagely, '* that is the sto* 
ry, told in the purest conventionalism, and that 
is the way the Stepneys will teil it at their in- 
fernal tea-tables. Meantime one heart breaks 
for certain, and perhaps two." 

" Yonr own !" said Latrobe, looking np with 
real snrprise at what he deemed an extraordinary 
piece of sentiment from a man ordinarily not 
sentimental. 

" Mine, "scoffed Emest Dormer. "No. Do 
I nsnally talk much about myself ?" 

" Thea, Emest Dormer," said the yonng sol- 
dier, turning fall apon his friend, and speaking 
with a frank dignity which seemed to come in- 
stinctively to the tme gentleman, " if I ander- 
stand you, I go no further in the matter.'* 

Dormer looked eamestly at him, bat did not 
reply. 

" For nobody eise," continned Latrobe, 
" would I undertake such a task. Bat not for 
yoa will I do it if I feel that I am only helping 
you one step along a course of shame and mis- 
ery. You and I are not of the sort of fellows 
who talk cant to one another, and I hope we are 
also incapable of another kind of humbug. Yoa 
have just hinted, for the first time, that yoa are 
not going to play fair." 

'*Yoa know," said Emest, flashing to the 
handsome eyes, but making a desperate and 
successfnl struggle with his anger, and contriv- 
ing to speak in a tolerably calm voice — "you 
know that when any body bat a friend says sach' 
a thing — ** 

And here his voice in its tarn conqaered 
him, 

" One knocks him down," said Latrobe, com- 
pleting the sentence for his companion ; " and 
when one*s friend says it, one asks him what he 
means. I will teil yoa what I mean. Yonr 
debts paid, your income secared, and yoarself 
married to Miss Conway, what then ?'* 



* * What then ? We live in her father's hoase . 
at Naybury, as stipulated by Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
way. I don't anderstand you." 

" You intend to live there always, and to be- 
have to your wife as if yoar marriage had been 
a love match?" 

" I intend to behave to my wife with all the 
attention, respect, and kindness in my power. 
Whether affection may come later I know not. 
But she shall have no reasonable cause for com- 
plaint. I know her to be a most amiable and 
admirable girl, and though the marriage is forced 
upon me she shall never know that. Miss Con- 
way does me mach honor in acoepting me, and 
she will find me sensible of that honor." 

These sentences were somewhat abruptly 
given out, but Emest Dormer spoke proudly 
and sincerely. Of course it was not mach to 
promise in regard to an affianced bride, and it 
was less than nothing, and far worse than no- 
thing, suppoaing the received ideal of marriage 
to have been in qnestion. Bat — men are very 
tolerant of men — Walter Latrobe appeared to 
be satisfied. 

"I believe you, my dear Emest. I should 
teil a lie if I said that the match seems to me 
to promise very well for yonr happiness ; bat we 
must take things as they are." 

" It is my tarn to ask you, Walter, why yon 
put such questions to me ?" 

" Because you spoke of more than one broken 
heart." 

" I anderstand. And the man whom I call 
my best friend instantly sketched out a black 
pictare, in which I was the principal fignre. 
Yoa were good enongh at once to dart at the 
idea that, having married for wcnrldly reasons 
and against my wish, I should revenge myself 
on an innocent wife, and make her miserable 
because I was discontented." 

'^ You put my thoaght into coarse words." 

''Bat it was your though t." 

" Yes," said Walter Latrobe, with his truth- 
fol look. 

'' And it was mine for an instant," said Em- 
est Dormer, seizing his friend's band with a sud- 
den grasp— an action altogether apart from the 
andemonstrative manner of the day — " it was 
mine, I am ashamed to say, for a moment ; not, 
by Heaven ! that I ever believed myself capable 
of being a sconndrel. Bat the bittemess that 
came over me, and that always comes," he add- 
ed, fiercely, "when I think of the way this has 
been forced on me, makes me ui^nst to myself 
and every body eise. You have spoken so brave- 
ly and faithfnlly to me that I can't help meeting 
you with the same frankness, though you know 
that I ATix not much given to making revela- 
tions of my feelings. Walter, I have been so 
damnably wretched for the last month that I 
have envied every fellow who has been killed in 
a railway or stifled in a coal-pit." 

"Every thing you teil me, old man, makes it 
clearer and clearer that the marriage oaght not 
to take place." 

"It must and it shall,'* retamed Emest; 
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"and whaCiamore, I will liytom&ke iCahappy 
one fo[ the persou chieäy concerned." 

" So maj it be. Aad novr jon had better go 
away— go oat of town, I mean. Don't let any 
body ItEOW where. Be away tbr a feff days." 

" Yes,"flaid EiTieet, tumirg very white. "I 
understand. But you mnst have my address. 
I iosiat on that. And you mnet write lo me," 
he added, earcestly. 

" I had beICer not. See me when ^oa come 



"Wrile to me, 1 teil you," said Donner, em- 
jjhalically. "Promise that." 

"Tes, I will write," said Latrobe. "Von 
will go ihis afcemoon. LeaT« me ward whera 
— leave a line at iho Octagon." 

' ' I won't go ihere. The fellowB oongratnlate 
me. I will send a nolc there, tbough, or to 
TOnr place. YouVe promised to wril« — no si- 
lence for reasona of diacretion — I shall bave a 
letter, after." 

"Yes, I saj. Good-by." 
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"I will thank you when we mcet, my dear 
old Walter." 

*' See, first, that yon have any thing to thank 
me for," muttered Latrobe. 

In another minute they would have separated, 
when saddenly two cries of joyful snrprise were 
heard by the men, and tbe next moment Ern- 
est Dormer was the prisoner of two children. 
One little girl clasped his leg. Another laid as 
firm a hold apon one of his hands as both of 
her own conld give her. The child at his band 
micrht be about six years old, the other about 
half that age. ■ 

''What! Mopes, and the Dormoase, too," 
Said Eniest, leariing down to kiss them. '* Who 
is with you, dears — who is taking care of you ?" 

''I am taking care of the Dormouse," said 
the eider child; '^bnt now you must take care 
of both of US, Kraken, and take ns home." 

*'Tes, Kaken, home," lisped the little one. 
"We's lost our way," she added, opening her 
large eyes as if she was recounting a yery clever 
action. 

** But, Mopes, you were surely never sent here 
bv yourselves. How could — any body be so fool- 
ish ?" 

' * Nobody is foolish, " returned Mopes. " But 
Sara has enough to do in nursing poor mamma, 
so I took the child out for a walk," she added, 
with the dignity of a matron. 

'* Nursing, dear ? Is mamma ill ?" 

''Yery ill, Kraken ; and you must come and 
eure her." 

**Vey ill, Kaken," echoed tho Dormouse. 
" Tammnn turer." 

" How long has she been ill, Mopes ?" 

'* I don't know. Many days and many nights ; 
and the doctor won't let the clock strike." 

With a hasty farewell to his friend, Emest 
Donner yielded to Impulse, and hurried from 
the Gardens with a rejoicing child at each band. 

** That looks well for the marriage," said 
Walter, quietly. **I shall wait further orders. 
To be hit so hard, and yet not hard enough to 
make him do the right thing. Now I could 
not bring myself to feel for any woman — at least 
any woman of that sort — what Dormer feels for 
Lucy. I suppose my nature is stemer than his. 
But if I could feel as he does now, would I tear 
my future into tatters for the sake of position ? 
Why, he had got hold of a person he loved, and 
they were out of the way of want, and all that 
he was afraid of was the going to quod for a 
fortnight, and passing throngh the Bankruptcy 
Court, and being menttoned in the papers, and 
having his name taken off the lists of the Octa- 
don and the Empyrean. All those dreadful 
things done, he could settle down with his Lucy, 
raarry her if he liked, and be happy. Of course, 
he would be a most awful idiot to do any thing 
of the sort, if he was not sure that he knew his 
own mind. But ho is desperate spoony on that 
little female, I never knew how much tili to- 
day. Still not enough to prevent his making 
himself miserable elsewhere. Position, and per- 
liaps the comforts. Well, yes, I think he cares 
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about the comforts, though he doesn't makc a 
fuss over them like ^ome ofthose epicurean asses 
at the club. He might have had a good deal of 
that, too, at the Hut — she is very handy, and 
he might have earned a lot of tin from Sam 
Mangles and elsewhere. He is quite right to 
do what he is going to do, and he is a great 
fool for doing it." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OLD FRIENDS AND A PHOTOGRAPH. 

Crarged with her self-chosen mission — not 
one of the dass especially favored by Mrs. Bul- 
liman, yet one whose avowed object that lady 
might, on conscientious grounds, have approved 
— Mrs. Faunt, having committed her Lar and 
her Penates to the protection of the superior 
powers by the simple process of*locking up her 
cottage, proceeded on her joumey to London. 
The excellent woman was unencumbered by lug- 
gage,' except a portly basket, containing, among 
other things, refreshments for a traveler, and a 
handsome silver-cased bettle, whose costliness 
might have mado an observer suppose that it was 
not in the hands for which it had originally been 
destined. This Mrs. Faunt took care to fiU, in 
a somewhat secret manner, at the railway Sta- 
tion, and the cordiality with which she imparted 
sups from her flask, during the joumey, to sun- 
dry of her fellbw-passengers in the third-class 
carriage won her considerable favor. Indeed, 
a thin young man, of shabby-genteel appearance, 
who wore a cap over his short hair, and who sat 
as far back as possible into his corner at the stop- 
ping points, as if nnambitious to attract tlie at- 
tention of officials, expressed great ocnlar ad* 
miration of the article of Inxnry, and just pre- 
viously to nearing the large and dirty mann- 
facturing town at which he was to alight made 
an attempt to sit next to the good-natured lady. 
But his attentions were not, perhaps, appre- 
ciated, or perhaps they were. At all events, 
when he crossed from his corner to Mrs. Faunt's 
side, andseemed very curious about the scenery, 
Mrs. Faunt quietly imitated bis movement, tak- 
ing the place he had qnitted, and moreover took 
an early opportunity of beste wing npon him a 
slightly contemptuous wink, a mark of regardi 
which induccd him to color very highly, though 
perhaps not with the sensations which such a 
töken from a lady should inspire^ in the bosom 
of a young gentleman. He remained in a sort 
of coUapse until the train stopped, when he 
hastily slid rather than stepped from tlie car- 
riage, and disappeared. Mrs. Faunt was then 
pleased to langh a little chuckling laugh, and 
once more to refresh herseif from the silver 
flask, at which she looked for a moment in an 
affectionate manner, as a mother might look 
upon a child whom she had preserved from somo 
danger. We regret to have placed a lady in a 
third-class carriage, but the little incident will 
have relieved the reader's mind from any ap- 
prehension on her accuunt. Mrs. Faunt was 
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qaite able^ to take care of herseif and of that 
which was hers. 

Another incident of the journey afforded her 
less satisfaction. The silver flask faad become 
empty at an earlier date than Mrs. Faunt had 
intended, and she availed herseif of another 
Htoppage to Uli the vacunm caused by her lib- 
eral! ty to her companions. .While she was 
keeping a watchful eye on the young lady who 
was pouring in the best cognae (how bad was 
the best need not be said), Mrs. Faant was 
toached on her ample Shoulder by a stranger, 
who Said : 

** I am very glad to see you!*' 

He might faave been, some joy is too deep to 
produce appropriate effeet upon the roice. Bat 
the tone was one of extreme gravity, and when 
Mrs. Faunt reluctantly turned her dark eyes 
from the young lady and the flask and looked 
nt the Speaker there was nothing in bis face to 
testify to the sentiment he had avowed. He 
was a tall, somewhat militarr-looking person, in 
black, closely buttoned up to the throat, though 
the aftemoon was a warm one. Mrs. Faunt^s 
talent for repartee was usually ready, nor had it 
deserted her then. 

" The gladness is all on one side, then, for I 
don't know you." 

"Are you quite sure?" said the stranger, 
not with much apparent affection, bnt as if he 
chiefly desired to hear her voice again, for he 
looked away while listening for her reply. 

"Safe as houses," returned Mrs. Faunt, 
something pertly. "Now, my dear, take my 
raonev." 

Which my dear did with an air of supreme 
disgast, and in her turn looking away as she 
handed Mrs. Faunt her change. It is pleasant 
to note how well the early simplicity and noble- 
ness of mind endure in the case of many young 
women compelled to commercial pursnits, and 
liow distasteful to them is the coarse process of 
mercantile transfer. It is not wonderful that 
üiey often give you wrong change and bad mon- 
ey when the whole business is so palpably re- 
volting to their refinement. 

Mrs. Faunt retreated to her camage, and the 
stranger rather pertinacionsly foUowed her, and 
saw her get into her place. When the oflScer 
came along to examine the tickets the other ac- 
companied him, and listened to Mrs. Faunt's 
replies to several questions which were put to 
her abont her ticket, and its place of issue, as to 
,what she had paid for it, and whether she had 
shown it at any previous stations, and which. 
Then the train went on, and a mechanie in the 
carriage said : 

" Them questions seemed put for a purpose 
like." 

So Mrs. Faünt thought, and she held her 
peace until she reached London, and in the 
mean time did not make a single application to 
her spirit-store. She did not know the stranger, 
and, for reasons of her own, she was disquieted 
at bis wishing to be able to claim her acquaint- 
ance. 



But here was King's Gross, and she must get 
out. The train, however, was a heavy one, and 
there were plenty of imperious and dominant 
first-class passengers to command the Services 
of the ofiicials, and plenty also of experieneed 
and bustling second-class travelers to cajole and 
Shoulder them into the luggage pen ; so a third- 
class person, without any thing to look after, 
could easily escape unnoticed in the dusk, and 
Mrs. Faunt glided away, but thought that she 
saw her inqniring persecutor watching the faces 
of the crowd that was clamoring, and abusing, 
and growling, and pointing, and gesticulating 
around the boxes. 

"Joy go with you and a bottle of moss," 
muttered Mrs. Faunt, as she went out from the 
terminns, not exactly knowing what she meant 
much more than we do, bat it may be supposed 
that she Was reciting a little.song of satisfaction 
at having eluded the watchfulness of the stran- 
ger. And she crossed into Gray's Inn Road. 
Then she turned aside into an alley and watch- 
ed for a good half hour to discover whether she 
were to be foUowed. At last, satisfying herseif 
that she was not, Mrs. Faunt emerged, and 
walked boldly, and not with a humed pace, 
down the squalid Lane, and into Holborn. 
She might have taken a shorter cut for the 
Street which she wanted, but, all-worldly and 
wide-awake as she was, she nevertheless yielded 
to the inextinguishable wish that drives a Lon- 
doner who has been some time away from his 
city into the first of its great, noisy, brilliant, 
crowded arteries which he can reacb. 

Mrs. Faunt treated herseif to an hour of Hol- 
born, and enjoyed that hour. For a certain 
class of women such a lounge in such a place 
has a marvelons attraction. For it she will 
leave her comfortable fireside and creature com- 
forts on an evening when her male acquaint- 
ance- think her, and occasionally convey to her 
that they think her, an idiot for going out. 
For it she will even renounce the pit of the 
theatre and the subsequent bot supper, and 
will come home to a house deserted bv its lord 
(who is at the tavern) and a cold bone. For it 
she will risk the fiercest quarrel with that lord, 
when it is his pleasure that she should stay >vith 
bim and mix his grog while he smokes, and her 
pleasure lies in the other direction. Mrs. Faunt, 
answerable only to herseif, had a good spell of 
Holborn, and saw sundry of its sights after dark. 
She was pushed and hustied, and her dress was 
a good deal trampled. She stared into the 
Shops, and even made long halts before them ; 
though it was hard to conceive what interest 
the Contents of the Windows could have for her. 
Yet she looked angrily round when any one 
ran against her, and interfered with her gaze at 
meerschaum pipes, and photographs, and costly 
China, and velvet chairs. She was savage with 
omnibuses when they delayed her crossing over, 
and she crossed several tinies, not without peril. 
She saw a tradesman*s child hurry over the 
roadway to post a letter, and in her reckless 
rush encounter a cab-horse, and fall, and as tho 
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child's head hung over tbe Shoulder of the Sa- 
maritan who was carrying it to a doctor's Mrs. 
Faant saw another child, of aboat the sufferer^s 
age, but precocioas in crime, cleyerly steal the 
little shawl of the. victim, dive amidst the legs 
of the by-standers, and escape. She saw a very 
respectable man examining the books on a stall, 
and while the lad in Charge was taking another 
customer^s money she observed respectability 
slip into its pocket a volume not Worth sixpence. 
She feit three or four attempts on her own pock- 
et, but having picked this herseif before plung- 
ing into the crowd, she scarcely took notice of 
the eiforts, except to tarn and see a lean boy 
sknlking off, or to mark the preternatural un- 
consciousness with which an older bat ander- 
sized young scoundrel turned to the carb -and 
looked serenely to the heavens. She passed 
Gray's Inn gate and saw a lady, whose veil did 
not quite conceal her prettiness, descend from 
a cab and hurriedly enter the inn at an hour 
when Clients do not nsually find legal ad visers, 
and other eyes than those of Mrs. Faant ob- 
served her. A pale, well-dressed man, with 
compressed Ups, glared at the disappearing fig- 
ure, and a stout man witjh him, a detective ofii- 
cer, held him back frora following. The mild 
eyes of a sister of mercy, out on a far diifürent 
mission, also took in the scene, and her lips mnr- 
mared a prayer. The panorama finisbed with 
a desperate fight between two Irishwomen who 
had strayed, qaarreling, from the lane, and each 
of whom had been unable longer to bear the an- 
favorable sketch of her family history and per- 
sonal character tendered at the top of a hoarse 
voice by her companion, and with the entrance 
of the police on the scene Mrs. Faant retired 
from her amasement. 

One additional reason for her having thus be- 
guiled an innocent hour was present to her. 
She had a yisit to raake, but did not wish to 
make it very early. But the hour had now 
come at which Mrs. Faant thought that she 
roight carry out her Intention, and therefore, 
proceeding westward, she turned to the right, 
into one of the small streets which lie north of 
the great thoroughfare. 

Mrs. Faunt stood before the window of the 
Shop of Mr. Dudley, the medical gentleman of 
whum we saw something at the outset of our 
Story. 

The Shop was not closed. Not that the hoar 
for closing an apothecary*s shop had come, to 
justify Mrs. Faunt's idea that bnsiness wonld be 
over, but Mr. Dudley's ways were mysterious ; 
and when it pleased the practitioner to order up 
his shutters and tum out bis boy Mr. Dudley 
did so without the slightest regard to the habits 
of other tradesmen. Tradesman, indeed, he 
used often to assert angrily, when under the in- 
fluence of liquids scarcely less deleterious than 
those he sold, he was not, but a professional 
man, who was obliged to attend to the detail 
of his profession ; and the definition was favor- 
ably received when he happened to be in the hu- 
mor to treat his audience. 



Mrs. Faunt watched ; she had a talent for 
watching, and it is an art that requires cultiva- 
tion. Mrs. Faunt had practiced it for varions 
purposes, the most harmless of them being in- 
stin ctive self-defense, for many years of her life. 
She did it without an effort. She saw Mr. Dud- 
ley bchind his counter. She saw him listening 
rather contemptuously to a pale young wife (the 
ring was there), who was showing him, very 
sadly, the face of a sickly Infant evidently about 
to be soon delivered from the evils of this pres- 
ent World. Yet he replaced the tom handker- 
chief somewhat tenderly over the baby*s face, 
and though the coppers offered him for the med- 
icine were evidently too few, he gave a good-na- 
tured toss of his head as he pitched them into 
a drawer, and called the young mother back to 
add a word or two of advice. Then he listened 
mach more intently to the whispered confi- 
dences of a ser^'ant girl, and having given her 
a packet, sent her out with a jest, which, how- 
ever, did not make her laugh. Then he lost 
his temper with a deaf man, whom he scolded 
loudly for not instantly swallowing, there and 
then, a black potion, which Mr. Dudley mixed 
by rule of thumb, and which very likely was the 
right medicine, but over which the poor man 
hesitated, because he did not understand that 
Mr. Dudley had un.derstood him. Then, the 
shop being clear, Mr. Dudley had leisure to re- 
member that he owed his boy a box on the 
ear, and immediately discharged that debt, and 
while the master was adding some paternal ad- 
vice, bearing directly upon the youth's spiritual 
future, Mrs. Faunt entered the shop. 

'^Good-evening, Gum Benjamin,*' she said, 
pleasantly. 

Mr. Dudley might have imitated her r^ark 
at the railway Station, and observed that the 
pleasure was all on one side. For his own 
rather good features assumed an expression of 
even more than their wonted discouragement, 
and the boy was incensed because the entrance 
of the lady had checkcd a fiery oration which 
he had begun at great speed, and which was 
designed to apprise his master that if he ever 
dared to do That again, he, the sufferer, would 
smash every blcsscd bottle in the shop and sum- 
mons him. 

Mrs. Faunt repeated her greeting, and while 
Mr. Dudley is considering how to meet it we 
may mention that his name was Benjamin, bat 
that the playful adjunct was given in some old 
days of sport, and bore dark reference to the 
time when he began to practice dentistry, with 
a£9icting results to some of his fellow-creatures. 

**I would as soon have seen the devil," was 
Mr. Dudley's frank response to Mrs. Faunt. It 
rejoiced the boy, at all events, for he saw some 
sort of Nemesis in störe for his master, and there- 
fore with utterly unusual alacrity hurried round 
and set a chair for tlie visitor, even resorting to 
the unheard-of and elaborate politeness of dust- 
ing it with a handkerchief which he snatched 
from the counter. 

** All in good time," replied Mrs. Faunt, " so 
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don't be impatient, Benjamin dear. It was al- 
ways yoar besetting sin, you know, and is still, 
or I shouldn't find yoa still keeping a miserable 
Shop in a back slam.'* 

The exquisite pleasure which this sketch of 
liis cmployer's home excited in the face of the 
boy can only be realized by those who have 
studied the coantenances of London lads, and 
it is not a study to be pursued for its own sake. 

" What do you want ?" was Mr. Dudley's next 
and practical remark. 

"Nothing that you seil, rely upon that,"said 
Mrs. Faunt. **Though you might have had 
the manners to offer an old friend something 
refreshing and stimulating after a long railway 
journey." 

'*Where from?" said Mr. Dudley, sharply. 

**From the right-hand corner of the middle 
of next week, " replied Mrs. Faunt, very quietly, 
nnd setting her head aside at liim in the odd 
way of which we have seen something. 

'* I have nothing to say to yon, and I want to 
have nothing to do with you." 

So ample a renunciation of friendship would 
possibly chill the regard of the fastidiousl^ sen- 
timental, but Mrs. Faunt was not one of these, 
and replied, simply : 

" Don't make a fool of yourself." 

And then she took a bottle of lavender water 
from a glass tray, and in the coolest manner tore 
away the red paper, drew the cork, and liberally 
besprinkled herseif with the perfume. 

The action might reasonably have enraged 
Mr. Dudley, but it did not. Perhaps it oper- 
ated in the nature of a libation to the infernal 
gods, and stilled the devil, Wrath. Perhaps 
Mrs. Faunt's last words conveyed more to his 
ear than that piece of advice, so fi'equently tend- 
ered and so seldom taken, might have been 
expected to do. At all events, Mr. Dudley 
turned to his snbordinate, and ordered him to 
shnt the shop. 

"Did you please to wish it shet, m'm?" 
asked the youth, with sublime impertinence, 
and a most respectful manner to the lady. 

Mr. Dudley's band feil to a certain brass ma- 
chine, like a rollor with a handle, itsed in the 
manipulation of pills, and it was even betting 
whether its flight from a practiced and power- 
ful band would have materially damaged the 
rebel, or whether the latter, expert at dodging, 
would have shunned it (as Bruce did the spear 
of De Bohun at ßannockbum) to the detri- 
ment of the platc-glass door. Happily the holt 
was not lannched, for Mrs. Faunt, laughingly 
accepting the Situation, said : 

"Yes, my good lad, I particularly wish it 
shut." 

More and more conßrmed in and cheered by 
the conviction that something disagreeable was 
going to happen to his friend and master, the 
boy put up the shutters with an alacrity to 
which Mr. Dudley had never been able to drive 
liim. Not one feil down and occasioned a row 
with a hurt ]ias8er-by; not one stuck viciously 
so that Mr. Dudlev himself had to como out nnd 



wrench it into place ; nor was one poked throngh 
the glass, though all these disasters had been 
known to happen on the same night when the 
relations between employer and employed had 
been unusually disturbed. 

**He can go now, Mr. Dudley?" asked Mrs. 
Faunt, in a gentle voice. 

" He'd better," was the response, with a growl 
which could by no means be described as gentle. 

** Then there is five Shillings for you, my boy," 
said Mrs. Faunt, "and be sure that you are a 
good boy, and mind all that your good master 
teils you. What is your name ?" 

"Cubb, m'm, which you may spell it with 
two b's, m*m, if you would be so good, m'm. 
Other name, Spitty, m'm. Cubb Spitty, m'm, 
and greatly obliged to you, I'm sure, m'm. " 

The sudden largess had actually astonished 
the boy into speaking with a boy's simplicity, 
and had discharged all tlie hard London pert- 
ness for a moment, as one of his master's acids 
might have discharged a color. But it was 
only for a moment ; his sense of wrongs came 
back, and but for a stronger im pulse he would 
have dared all Mr. Dudley's wrath by a series 
of ofFers to do, or fetch, or ask something for 
Mrs. Faunt, and would have persisted in this 
until his master became outrageous. But the 
stronger Impulse conquered. Mr. Spitty thirst- 
ed and burned to be off, in order that he might 
lose not a moment in beginning to gamble away 
his money with some club friends, usually peri- 
patetic, but who could command a play-saloon (a 
Jew's garret) when noble sums were to be staked. 
He did but stay to snatch his cap from under 
the counter, and with an earnest good-night to 
Mrs. Faunt, Mr. Cubb Spitty ranished to be 
])lundered. Fast as he ran, many an educated 
young gentleman was just then diiving faster to 
his club for a similar purpose and doom. 

"You should make much of that boy," said 
Mrs. Faunt. 

"I'll make something of him one of these 
days," said Mr. Dudley; but the tone was not 
exactly that in which a kind parent or guard- 
ian speaks hopefully of his charge. "Now, 
what do you want here?" 

" I think I hinted to you, in a delicate sort of 
way, notto make a fool of yourself, Benjamin," 
was the reply. " If polite language has no ef- 
fect I shall have to try another. Come, we've 
known one another long enough to dispensc 
with any nonsense." 

It may be that Mrs. Faunt, in her amiable 
desire to produce the required result, used an 
emphatic word just prior to the conclusion of 
her sentence, but it is not necessary to interpo- 
late it here. Her class has no feeble ten*or of 
availing itself of the resources of our powerful 
language when conviction has to be wrought or 
commination to be pronounced. 

" I should think that you would hardly care 
to be seen about here," said Mr. Dudley, eva- 
sivelv. 

"That is my business. But you are very 
right to be careful of mo ; and as I used always 
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to say, there is a deal of good in jou, only it 
takes a deal of pains to find it out. So yoa 
may do what jou have in your mind, and what 
you were just going to ask my leave to do. 
Shat up that door, so that I may not be exposed 
to the vulgär, for you know I hate vulgarity, 
and then get some sapper ready." 

" There's nothing. I was going out." 

"Then go out, as you intended, and turn 
nothing into something. Tou know my tastes." 

Again Mrs. Faunt looked steadily at him in 
her odd way, and that look did its work. In 
half an hour Mr. Dudley, of London, in the 
little room at the back of his shop, was enter- 
taining Mrs. Faunt, of Saxbury, at an impro- 
vised supper which excited that lady*s unqnali- 
fied approbation. Its details would probably 
afford no hint of value to a refined house- 
keeper, or they should be reproduced with the 
fidelity which belongs to conscientions art, whose 
object is the improvement of mankind. 

Daring the repast Mr. Benjamin Dudley pre- 
served a silcnce which might have been called 
sulky. He did the honors of the table without 
any manifestation of pleasure, bat it was not in 
Mrs. Faunt*8 nature, when she had a purpose 
before her, to be distnrbed by such a trifie as the 
conviction that the gentleman with whom she 
was snpping was restrained by prudential rea- 
sons only from mingling in the beverage which 
he brewed for her in that back-room the very 
deadliest of the roedicaments which he kept in 
the front. She chatted with some sprightliness, 
and even complimented Mr. Dudley upon the 
brownness and curliness of his whiskers and 
beard. Mr. Dudley endured her liveliness an-* 
til it became intolerable, as will happen in the 
case of the liveliness of ladies immeasurably her 
superiors; but at last Mrs. Faunt fairly com- 
posed herseif, with her feet np on the little black 
sofa, to the enjoyment of her compotations. 
Then, thou;^h she had probably never heard of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, or of her eharm- 
ing picture of the hour 
*^ When we meek (with Champagne and a chicken) at last,** 

Mrs. Faunt addressed herseif, in the spirit of that 
hour, to reminiscences and epigrams, and then 
Mr. Dudley took occasioi^ to speak his surly 
miml, and to signify once more his wish to know 
what his visitor wanted with him. 

*'Well, you might wait tili I plcased to teil 
you, I think, considering that it is a precious 
long time since you have had the good feeling 
to inquire after me or leam whether I was alive 
or dead. " 

** Dead ! No, I knew you were not dead," 
siid Mr. Dudley, without any particular inti- 
mation that such knowledgo was the happiness 
of his life. 

*^ I know yon knew it, but no thanks to you 
for asking. 

" Well, you are alive and here, and now what 
i? You did not come here only to seo me 
and gßt your supper, I'U swear." 

*'Don*t say swear, Benjamin, because it's 
Tidgar, and, what*s more, the word brings to ray 



mind a remembrance that some people have 
sworn, in the course of their life, to tbings that 
would not bear any great degree of swearing 
to." 

"Fm past frightening, Charity..*' 

**May be so, Benjamin." 

" That dodge has been tried until it won't do 
any more. I teil you that. As you say, I 
haven't seen or heard any thing of you for a 
long time, and so I teil you that. It will savc 
trouble. I'm not what I was in> the old days, 
and so don*t you waste your damned cleverness. 
Now, you understand?" He spoke doggedly, 
almost savagely. 

"What? We have grown a respectable 
medical man, and meet swell physicians in con- 
sultation, and are in the contidence of distin- 
guished ftimilies, and have repented of (he sins 
of our youth. Only to think. And who would 
have thought it ? And then to see our modesty 
and humility ! Thoug^ we are the favorite ad- 
viser of the high aristocracy we are not too 
proud to seil a penny powder for a sick baby, or 
to let a house-maid have twopennoth of hair oil 
that she may go out smart on Sunday. How I 
should like to look over your books, Benjamin. 
May I ? Fetch them in here. There was a time 
when you would have shown them to me." 

" Yes." 

** Yes," echoed Mrs. Faunt, as if incönsed at 
something in his tone. "And TU teil you 
something more, Benjamin Dudley. There 
was a time when you didn*t dare enter in your 
books things which I knew of, and had helped 
you to. Do any items of the kind come to your 
mind?" 

"Jabber!" 

Mrs. Faunt was very good-tcmpered, but she 
had taken a long joumey, and had been an- 
noyed during its course, and she had supped, 
and she was altogether disposed to relax her 
rein upon her anger. The word was really an 
offensive one, and the voice was even more of- 
fensive. 

"Is it that?" she said, wrathfuUy. "We 
shall see." 

"Drop it," said Dudley, fiercely. 

"Will I, then?" retorted Mrs. Faunt, defi- 
antly. "I have not come a hundred miles 
and more to be put down by you, Benjamin 
Dudley." 

*'I should like to know what the devil you 
have come a hundred miles for, though Sax- 
bury is more than that." 

"•Oh, you knew I was at Saxbury. What 
did you ask me for in the shop ?" 

" Just to see whether by any chance you would 
not teil me a lie. You have told me one or two 
in your time, Charity." 

"Yes, I have," said Mrs. Faunt, with rather 
an exultant laugh. "And you have belle ved 
them, too. We were neither so sharp nor so 
respettable in those days as we are now, eh ? 
But we ncedn*t quarrel, Benjamin. When I 
look at you, so handsome and so clever, and 
shut up here in this miserable hole selling rub- 
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bish foF coppers, my heart qnite softens to you, 
Benjamin." 

If it did, a pe^on who only heard and did not 
understand the words would hardly have arrived 
at the discovery. 

** We need not quarrel, as you say,** said Mr. 
Dndley. " It takcs two to make a quarrel, and 
I don*t mean to be one of them." 

**Thi8 is the man who could not be fright- 
ened. Why, Benjamin, you are frightened al- 
ready, my dear man. Do you think I don*t 
know you ?" 

" No, you don*t,** replied Dudley. " But you 
will, if you do not take care of yourself, and 
meantime you may remember that I know you.** 

"Oh, isn*t that cowardly!" laughed Mrs. 
Fannt, who had regained the mastery over her 
temper, and by way of solemnizing that triumph 
had refilled her glass — ^'isn't that coward- 
ly, to menace a poor defenseful woman, who 
crawls to your door, w^ry with travel, and begs 
a mouthful of food ? You have done some cru- 
cl things in your time, Benjamin, but I did not 
think you would eyer be so hard-hearted as 
this. You make me regret the interest I once 
took in you, and thepains I gave myself to push 
your fortunes.** 

"I can*t make you out,*' said Mr. Dudley. 
"You were always flighty, and I suppose it 
has gr(fwn npon you. Else you wöuld not lie 
thero talking infernal nonsense. If you have 
business of any sort to mention, mention it. If 
not—" 

"Well, and if not?" 

"I am going out." 

"I am not.'* 

" Going to stop here ?'* 

"Not here, Mr. Dudley. Do you meau to 
insult me? I am going up stairs.'* 

" What do you mean?'* 

" What I say. What's that song you used 
to sing so well, or did you recite it, I forget ? 
Something about He*s no tenant of life's back 
slums, He comes to the world as a gentleman 
comes To a lodging that's furnished and taken. 
Don't look at the brandy bottle like that — ^your 
Insinuation is in the highest degree offensive to 
a lady. Has not my luggage arrived ?'* 

"I know nothing about it. Yes, by Jove! 
there was a beast of a box came this aftemoon, 
and I had to pay a porter. You sent it ?" 

" I telegraphcd that it might be sent. Where 
isit?" 

" Up stairs, I suppose.** 

'* And there is my lodging also. I believe 
that you have nothing to do with any thing but 
the ground-floor, Mr. Dudley? I happen to 
have engaged a room on the second-floor, and 
I don't see that you have any business with my 
arrangements. What you paid the porter shall 
of course be honorably repaid." 

"I think you are mad, Charity; but mad or 
sane, I am going out." # 

" Leave me here — you may do so safely. I 
will not roh your tili or look into your books.** 

"You would not rob the tili. The other 



thing you would do from the cunning instinct 
you always had for learning any thing, on the 
chance of its being useful some day or other ; 
and if you told me you had not looked at the 
books I should think your brain was softening. 
I do not choose that any body should look at 
tbem.** 

"Lockthem up, then." 

"That you may pick the lock. It would not 
be the first by scores. I would give odds that 
you have a picklock in your pocket.'* 

"Then you*d lose, for it's in my bosom, with 
my purse. But I see that you have preserved 
a faithful recollection of some of my clevemess. 
I was always too many for you, and I intend to 
be so again one of these days, but only for your 
benefit. You have no idea what a good, kind 
soul I have become at Saxbury, retired from 
the vices of this wicked city, and under the sa- 
cred ministrations of varions reverend clergy- 
men too tedious to mention.** 

" You ! and clergymen.** 

" Don't speak like that, as if I were an infidel. 
I teil you what, Benjamin Dudley," she added, 
süddenly changing her tone of lazy banter for 
another, " I have known some clergymen in my 
time, and so have you, and perhaps you need 
not talk as if it were out of nature and reason 
for me to have any thing to say to a parson." 

"By Jove!** said Dudley, with a scoff he 
could not repress, "I don't think that it is at all 
out of nature or reason either that you should 
have a good deal to say to a parson one of these 
days, and have to say it, too, before the clocks 
strike eight in the morning.** 
, "Do you know, Benjamin, that I consider 
you little, if any thing, better than a brüte ?" 
said Mrs. Faunt, so pl'easantly. 

"I dare say I am. No matter. Are you 
going to teil me what you have come for?** 

"What has procured you the pleasure of this 
Visit, you mean ? A medical man seldom gets 
on nnless he studies politeness. Well, I will 
teil you as much as you need know. I have 
come to town to find out something which a 
friend of niine wants discovered. And I have 
come here because I don't know any place 
where I should be .less likely to be bothered 
with unwelcome visitors." 

" You were wanted sOme time ago, I can teil 
you.*' 

" Not much, or I should :have beei^Jbund. I 
have not been keeping out mt^the way. I have 
only beea living in modest fiivacy, but not so 
retired but that my friends could find me if 
needful — you, for instance, for you just said so. 
Are you going to try to frighten me, in my turn, 
Benjamin ?'* 

" Why should I? Only don't blame me if 
you are heard of as being here.'* 

" Which means that we are going to a tav- 
ern, or somewhere, and are going to write a 
message ?" 

" I may, if you pester me. I sha*n't, if you 
are wise." 

"Listen to me, Benjamin Dudley. I see 
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how the game lies, thoagh I have not concemed 
niyself aboat you for a long time. At first I 
thoaght that you were just what you were when 
I conld be of some use to you — a poor drnggist, 
liring in a poor street, from hand to mouth. 
I see you pretend to be just the same; but 
from the way you talk, and one or two other 
things, I believe that you are making a purse, 
and all you want is to 1 e let alone until you 
are able to make a holt. Now deny that, not 
that your word would go for much with me." 

" Then I need not speak. Go on." 

"You have spoken, my dear Benjamin, and 
to good purpose. But don't give way to low 
suspicion, and above all, don*t suspect me, who 
have been your friend and confidential adviser. 
I don't want to injure you, and I don't want to 
hinder your plan. But it shall not be carried 
out without my leave, to say the least of it." 

"Yes," Said Dodley, with a shrug. "I 
thonght we were coming to that at last. Plun- 
der. Try it, that's all." 

" Not quite all, Dudley," said Mrs. Faunt, 
significantly. "When I try a thing there's 
generally something to follow, and that is 
my succeeding. Now I don't think it can be 
needful for me to remind you of a few occasions 
on which we have assisted each other. *' 

"I don't care whether you remind me or 
not. But suppose I remember every thing?" 

" If you do, you will think that it is not quite 
sensible to hold this tone with me." 

" I defy you, and all that yoti can do. Take 
that. And now take yonrself away, and do 
yonr worst,'* said Dudley, on whose temper this 
protracted nagging had at last prodaeed its ef- 
fect. "I will-be badgered no longer. If you 
want money from me you will not get any. 
Do you hear what I say?" he added, angrily, 
for Mrs. Faunt had taken up a newspaper that 
happened to be lying near her. 

" It's such a pleasure to see a paper of the 
same day," she said, "after being redaced to 
newspapers of a week old, which one had to get 
hold of any how. What's going on, Benjamin, 
you used to be a great reader ?" 

"Not much," he answered, scoflSngly; "but 
there's a case before the Union Street magis- 
träte that may interest you, perhaps." 

She tumed to the report, glanced over it with 
a smile, and said : 

"Committed. The woman deserves all she 
got for trusting that kind of doctor. She must 
have known that he would seil her, if it was 
made worth his while, and if she had not taken 
care to provide evidence that would keep him 
qniet. Eveiy woman is not such a fool." 

" One woman is, who is trying to trade upon 
a power which she had, but has not got now." 

"Time, perhaps, has wom it out?" asked 
Mrs. Faunt, whose dark eyes gleamed, just now, 
in rather an unwholesome way. 

"No, Charity," said Mr. Dudley, calmly; 
"Death has saved time the trouble." 

"You are lying to me," said Mrs. Faunt, 
sitting up for the first time during their dia- 



logue; "I have frightened you, and you are 
: lying." 

" Think both if you like," said he, " but," he 
went on, again getting into a rage, "you shall 
have plenty of time tothink about it, and all oth- 
er things, and plenty of the quiet and seclusion 
you like so if you dare to attempt any thing 
against me. I teil you fairly that though you are 
very clever — yes, rascally clever — ^you don^t — as 
you say — See how the game lies. Perhaps aft- 
er you have paid a visit to Highgate Cemetery 
you will." 

" What shall I see .there ?" 

'(^ See ? A great many tombstones, some of 
them bearing inscriptions which make the devil 
langh when he walks about there. But there's 
one which will not make you laugh, neverthe- 
less!" 

"Dudley," said Mrs. Faunt, slowly, "you 
are a shallow fellow. You would always pur- 
chase a few days of peace by some clnmsy shift, 
though you knew all the trouble would comc 
back again the same as before. You would al- 
ways do it in money-matters, and you would 
give solemn promises which you knew you could 
not keep. And it was the same in important 
things, and is the same now. You want to get 
rid of me at any price to-night, and you have 
invented a lie which I shall have to look into. 
Forty-eight hours hence or less we shall be 
again where we are now." 

" Go to Highgate Cemetery, I teil you, and 
look until you find something interesting to you. 
And as you were always rather sentimental 
when not greedy of gain, bny an immorteUe as 
you go along, and deposit it, With any tears you 
may have ready, on a stone which you will find 
if you look long enough." 

"It is false," said Mrs. Faunt, at last sur- 
prised out of her bantering manner; "I have a 
letter — no matter. It is false." 

"You have had several letters from her — 
four or five at least. You had one about three 
weeks ago." 

" Yes, I had," she answered, fiercely. " And 
so she has died since that ?" 

"I did not say so." 

"You had better say what you do mean, 
man !" exclaimed Charity Faunt, now in an un- 
mistakable rage. 

. " I hate to give pain, especially to a sensitive 
woman," replied Dudley, with evident enjoy- 
ment of the tum things had taken. " It grieves 
me to inform you that it is nearly two years 
since the object of yonr affectionate inquiries 
was deposited in the silent tomb." 

He drawled out the last words with an admi- 
rable Imitation of the conventional manner of 
imparting ncws of bereavement. 

" Two years !" she screamed out. " She has 
written to me three times since January." 

" You must remember the pecnliar beanty of 
her handwriting, then," drawled Dudley. 

" She could scarcejy write, I know that well 
enough ; but she could sign her letters, and did 
— what a liar you are !" 
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**I cxcuse yoar language, in consideration 
of your sorrow, my poor Cliarity. I am toach- 
ed — very deeply touched. To show you how my 
heart soften s towai'd you I will save you the long 
search ladvised, thongh of course you will make 
an early visit to the grave of one so dear. Ex- 
cuse me for a moment." 

He took some keys from his pocket and went 
into the shop, and the look which Mrs. Faunt 
sent after hiin meant small good. Presently 
he returned with an envelope, from which he 
took a photograph, and this he quietly laid bc- 
fore her. It represented a tombstone, slightly 
ornamented, and bearing one inscription^ It 
was in memory of a faithfal and attached fe- 
malc servant, whose mistress's name was also 
given. 

Mrs. Faunt read the inscription again and 
ogain, and put the photograph into her bosom. 
*' You might have asked mo for it," said Dud- 
ley; '*but it is yours." 

*•*■ Yes, it is mine/' said Mrs. Faunt, in a low 
voice. * ^ I feit that I was wrong to leave Lon- 
don. I knew that it was wrong all the time I 
was going.'* 

* * That allegation is considered by the lower 
class a snfBcient excuso for doing any thing 
wrong,*' said Dudley ; ** but I did not expeet to 
hear it from you." 

"Don't provoke me just now," said Mrs. 
Faunt, with glare in her cyes. 

"But do not reproach yourself. Even your 
presence could not have prevented the untime- 
ly departure of your friend." 

"Forged letters 1" And Mrs. Faunt swore 
an oath of anger. 

** Such things, at least, were no novelties in 
your experience, Charity. I tbink we have 
heard of such things. I think that for certain 
money well and duly paid to a lady cf my ac- 
quaintancearrangementswere once made where- 
by a wife was enabled to read letters from her 
hnsband which he had never seen— do you re- 
member. how very imbecile the coroner was at 
the inquest on that poor lady?" 

" You have done a bitter, bad work for your- 
self, Benjamin Dndley, in lending yourself to 
this treachery against me, and you will live to 
know it," said Mrs. Faunt, who had not heedcd 
his last Speech. "I had no evil intentions 
against you when I came to town, I swear it. 
Perhaps I meant to do you good — I swear I 
meant no härm. But now — " 
"Wartotheknife?" 

**It may not be worth my while, Dudley," 
said Mrs. Faunt. "I think it is most likely 
that you are still the beggar I predicted that 
you would alwavs be, and I shall not waste trou- 
ble. Bat if I do find that I can serve any pur- 
pose of mine by making London too bot for you, 
expeet to be served out." 

The phrase was a vulgär one, and decidedly 
unworthy of the occasion, but it was the natural 
utterance of the Speaker., Having thus deliver- 
ed herseif, Mrs. Faunt took up the poor old bon- 
net and shawl in which she had traveled, and 



opening a side-door, apparently well known to 
her, went out, and up stairs, where, as she had 
truly said, she had taken lodgings. 

Mr. Dudley carefuUy locked that door, and 
lit a black pipe. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MANGLING IN HIS LAIR. 

It will be remembered, we hope, that at the 
secret conclave which was held at the Octagon 
Club soon after the färewell banquet given to 
Emest Dormer, a revelation was made by Mr. 
Wigram to Mr. Mangles, and it was conveyed 
in a whisper, because some other men came in 
at the moment. That night Mr. Mangles, hav- 
ing various affairs to attend to, and notably to 
go to the Opera, could not devote much consid- 
eration to the subject. Our friends should bc 
satisfied, nay, grateful, if we tal^e any trouble 
about tbem when we have nothing particular of 
our own in band. But Mangles liked Dormer, 
and even at intervals of La Favorita, and al- 
though Lady Syleham (whose box it was) and 
her very pretty daughter Isabella were capital 
people to help one through an opera, by talking 
incessantly, and rather well, the question re- 
curred to the mind of Mr. Mapgles whether he 
should say a word to the bridegroom elect. 
After putting the ladies into their carriage he 
looked in at two clubs, and heard many things, 
good and evil, and then he went into Mr. 
Evans's, and heard many songs, mostly good. 
Among others, he listened to Horace's Integer 
Vitce, arranged as a glee, and this curiosity in 
music amused him, and he speculated, as men 
will do when the night is old, upon what Q. H. 
F. himself would say if brought in by his hon- 
orable friend Maecenas (who of course paid), 
inserted into one of Mr. Evans's comfortable 
arm-chairs, supplied with a kidney, a potato in 
its skin, and a glass of pale ale, and requested 
to listen to Ode XXII., as performed before a 
party of gentlemen smoking cigars. And as 
Mr. Mangles strolled on to Lincoln's Inn Fields 
he kept mnttering Integer Vita\ 

" No," he said, " the bows and arrows would 
be of no great use to him, except the long bow, 
which is a fashionable weapon of offense and 
defense. Wonder whetber Henry Wigram 
pulled it. I don't think he would. But you 
never know any thing in this world. I will con- 
sider about it in the moming." 

But the moming brought its own business, 
and Mr. Mangles, the cditörof a critical Journal, 
had a great deal of correspondence to attend to 
or to dccide on neglecting. It is easy enough 
to answer letters, bnt it requires a more delicate 
instinct to know exactly what letters you may 
lay aside on the chance of their answering them- 
selves. Mr. Mangles, however, had too long 
endured persecution by correspondents not to 
know reasonably well how to save himself need- 
less trouble. He sat down to the enomious 
table which was the prominent article in his 
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large and handsomely-fnrnished room, with the 
air of a skilled Operator, and the beautiful Fer- 
sian cat that instantly sprang into the luxarious 
arm-chair which he had quitted did not assurae 
her place with more composure, or more feeling 
that claws were things to be nsed only in cases 
of extremitj. 

The first letter Mr. Mangles took up was a 
large one, and he opened it with a mild grnnt. 
Of course it contained a note and a manuscript. 
The writer was a stranger and a literary äs- 
pirant. He was young, and therefore assumed 
that playful jocularity in addressing an editor 
which araw hand thinks so captivating. Fnr- 
ther, he mentioned that he had "just dashed 
off" the article he inclosed, and he had no doubt 
that he could do mnch better. A younger ed- 
itor would perhaps have taken the trouble, as 
he dropped the proposed contribntion into the 
Drawer of Despair, to have said : 

" We can wait until he does much better. " 

Bat Mr. Mangles had seen too many of such 
Communications to bore himself by saying a 
Single Word. 

He took up another, which had no inclosure, 
bat which was a note of eight close sides. It 
apprised the editor that the writer had taken in 
the Journal from the beginning, bnt that he and 
several influential friends'had resolved to dis- 
continue it. The Vivisector had so greatly fall- 
en off from whät it was, that it was evident that 
an inferior class of contributors was now em- 
ployed, and the editor was wamed that many of 
the articles gave grent offense to persons who 
were quite as capable of jndging merit as any 
hack Journalist. 

"I fancy I know that ass's writing," mur- 
mnred Mr. Mangles. "I'U show the letter to 
Pruth." 

Mr. Pruth was the sub-editor, and was in the 
habit of calling on bis friend and chief, and dis- 
cassing matters of editorship. It was not yet 
his hour. 

"Now then," said Mr. Mangles, with the 
tone of a wronged man, as he opened a packet, 
and eight or ten carefully folded papers feil out. 
He knew, without looking into them, that they 
were only food for the spill-box, but he glanced 
at two or three, and saw that they were relig- 
ioas lucnbrations on scriptnral texts. The note, 
a gentleman's, intimated regret that the Vivi- 
sector gave so much Space to theatrical criticism 
and race notices, and suggested that a series of 
articles like those inclosed would give a wor- 
thier tone to the paper. 

" Colney Hatch must be too small for the lu- 
natic Population," said Mr. Mangles. " I sup- 
pose it has out-patients, who are allowed pens 
nndink. What'sthis? Verses. Well,agood 
squib's worth having. Let's see — 

*' The World hath now no joys for me, 
My day of hope ia o'er, 
Nor love, nor winei nor melody, 
Will e*er enchant me more. 

"Myeyea— *• • • 

Mr. Mangles made.some cursory remark in 



reference to the sentimental poet's eyes, and 
tossed the bard's verse into the waste-basket. 

The next was more interesting, inasmuch as 
it was from a firm of attorneys, threatening the 
Vivisector with an action for libel, unless it 
apologized, in an article to be supplied by them- 
selves, paid fifty ponnds, and six-and-eightpence 
for that application. The complainant, who 
had been wronged by the strictures of the Jour- 
nal, was a quack whose medicaments had been 
referred to only in il Instration of the success ob- 
tained by puffing. However, Mr. Mangles knew 
what Jurors would do for an aggriev^d brothef 
tradesman, and he took up the file of the Jour- 
nal to see whether he had given the pettifoggers 
a Chance. After a glance at the paragraph and 
its context he saw that he was reasonably safe, 
but inclosed the menace to a stern and most re- 
spectable solicitor who had brought several legal 
gentlemen, for their attempts at similar extor- 
tion, to extreme grief and dismay. And he 
made a mental memorandum which should not 
be exactly in the interest of the quack when 
occasion might serve. 

Then, not in the sweetest mood, perhaps, 
though nndisturbed, he opened a letter of in- 
trodnction from somebody whom he had once 
talked with, for ten minutes, while the hounds 
were at fault, and who begged to present to him 
somebody eise, not personally kn#wn to tho 
huntsman himself, but of whose talents the lat- 
ter had heard a good acconnt from an Irish 
friend whose name had escaped him. Would 
Mr. Mangles see Mr. O'Bog, and read a manu- 
script novel and some poems of the young man's? 
Mr. Mangles did not say that he would see the 
young man hanged first, bnt he looked as if, 
were the alternative proposed to him, he should 
not require much time for deliberation. 

A pleasant odor, suggesting a lady's envelope 
case, arose with the next note. Every bbdy 
likes to be flattered; and from the man who 
teils you that he does not lock up your spoons 
and your daughters. Mr. Mangles, old hand 
as he was, read with a certain pleasure three 
prettily written sides of graceful compliment on 
an article which he himself had composed. He 
read with less pleasure the fourth side, which be- 
gan, " And now — *^ and which contained the re- 
quest to which the affectionate critic had led up 
so charmingly. She wanted Mr. Mangles to 
give her a box at the Opera for a certain night 
— a night of extraordinary attraction, and when 
double prices would be asked at the libraries. 

"You are a good judge, my dear, both of 
literature and music, but — ^" 

You must write a falsehood in such a case if 
you like the lady enongh to care about keeping 
on terms with her ; and Mr. Mangles, who liked 
the lady in question very much, immediately 
sent her, by special messenger, a reproachfnl 
letter, quite scolding her for not having asked 
for his box before he gave it away, as she well 
knew that nothing would have delighted him so 
much as giving it to her, except the being al- 
lowed to look in — as he would gladly have done 
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— and he was really at present unable to see bis 
way to forgive her. 

Well, he told stories. But what wonld you 
have had him say to a pretty and amiable 
lady ? '^ I have got an opera-box, but I sha'n't 
give it to yon, because I want to go myself, and 
take some people whom I like better than you.*' 
Would you have a man behave brutally ? Very 
likely the lady was not deceived ; but Mr. Man- 
gles had given her no valid excnse for not ask- 
ing bim to dinner. 

It is needless, and it would not be altogether 
gracious, to dwell upon sundry other letters re- 
ceived by Mr. Mangles in bis capacity of head 
of a band of reyiewers. A cold world might 
be irreverent over things which it imperfectly 
understands. Enough to say that if sundry au- 
thors gracefuUy brought tbeir published com- 
])ositions under the notice of the distinguish- 
cd critie, it was probably because retired schol- 
ars, unacquainted with the regulär habits of 
business houses, might surmise that their pnb- 
lishers had neglected to forward the Tolumes. 
Or, if any special merit or circumstance, which 
in the author's mind entitled his work to the 
fayorable notice of the reviewer, were modestly 
pointed out, it may be assumed that this trouble 
was taken less for the sake of obtaining plaudit 
nnd notoriety, than in^order to enable the Vivi- 
sector to fukill its mission as a faithfal exponent 
of the leading literature of the day. 

While Mr. Mangles was laaghing at a letter 
accompanying a Tolume of poetry, which the au- 
tbor would not have thought of Publishing (she 
Said so, and must have known) but that friends 
had wished that the gratification she had afford- 
ed them might be extended to a larger circle, 
Mr. Fruth was announced. 

**How are you, Pruth?** said Mr. Mangles. 
* * What a fine day ! Where will you sit ? Turn 
out FlufFy if you envy her the arm-chair,** 

Mr. Fruth was a small, dark man, who aU 
ways di^ssed in black, and never smiled, whence 
by light-hearted collaborateurs he was known as 
the Undertaker. But he was not in the least 
satumine, and was a Tery good fellow. But 
he was newspaper all over. He thought, spoke, 
wrote, dreamed of nothing but newspaper. His 
ßrst great duty in life was to see that the new 
number pf the Vivisector was all right, and his 
second was to prepare material for its successor. 
He was an in val nable second to Mangles, and 
inasmuch as, though a gentleman, he cared lit- 
tle for Society and man's companionship (a 
spinster sister at home, who read theological 
works all day and narrated their Contents to 
him in the evening over their tea, being the 
only person whom he was supposed to love), he 
was especially useful when disagreeable things 
had to be done, as they would have to be in 
managing a Journal were angels the contribu- 
tors. The slash that took out. a too warm^'or 
too caustic Paragraph, the manipulation that 
transformed a ferocious sarcasm into a grave re- 
monstrance, the abbreviation that brought a 
vast article within reasonable limits^ these were 



Mr. Frutji's doings, or Mr. Mangles said so, 
aod Mr. Fruth accepted the «responsibility. 
Mangles would allow no quarreis with himself 
for any thing which he chose to say Fruth had 
done, and so enraged and able men cursed 
Fruth in his absence, every body*s mind was re- 
lieved, and the Vivisector was capitally edited. 

** See bere, Fruth,** said Mangles, laughing 
again. *'Here is a lady who says that we 
ought to give her a kind review of her poems 
because her uncle — no, her second-cousin — was 
tried by a court-martial in India, of which my 
father was one of the members.** 

**I have heard worse reasons given by au- 
thors, and so have you," said Mr. Fruth. **If 
your father helped to get her relative shot, 
clearly you ought to do something for the fam- 
ily. That's a legal and equitable claim com- 
pared to some that I remember. I wish I had 
kept a coUection of such things. I was once 
asked to write a puff of a play on the ground 
that the author and myself were vaccinated from 
the same child.** 

" You never told me that. That will do 
again, Mr. Fruth, and I know you won't go 
and teil it where I shall.'* 

*' I don*t think I ever told it to any body ex- 
cept my sister, and she did not seem to regard 
the claim as at all out of the way, and hoped 
that the vaccinations had been successful. Have 
you any thing for me ?'* 

" I have not looked half over these infernal 
letters. Just overhaul the big ones for me — 
that's a good fellow. I say^ what did you think 
of Norman*s article, after all, when you came to 
read it quietly ?*' 

'^That it was fii-st-rate, and that Nqrman 
didn't write it.*' 

"That Struck yo«.*" 

" Compare it with any thing that he has 
done before. And then how came he to know so 
much about medals ? It's no cram. I may say 
this, as I happen to know a good deal abont 
medals." 

** And most other things, I fancy, Fruth?" 

" Not a bit. I am as Ignorant as a pig about 
a heap of things, but then I have made it my 
business to know exactly where to find out 
abont most things. I teil you positively though, 
that Norman never wj:ote that article. I don't 
believe he knows a Domitian from a Diode- 



sian. 
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"Degraded wretch — he*8 as debased as my- 
self. But he has got hold of somebody who 
does. Well, I'U praise his article awfully, as 
the only good thing he has done, and see wheth- 
er he splits up. On second thoughts, I don't 
know. I might get another good paper by tak- 
ing things easily. When he sends in a bad one 
I shall know what to say." 

" You must have an article on the Frayer- 
book next week. Rageley's really not up to that. 
He has sent in a thing — here, I wish you would 
read it yourself. It's not worth setting up." 

*' Thanks, i won't read it, but I'll teil him 
what I think .of it." 
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"An(J Derwent has sent in one of the best 
things he ever did — out and out good. On pri- 
vate theatricals.*' 

** Ah ! and I know where he got his Inspira- 
tion. Does he say anj thing about handsome 
legs ?" 

" Yes — ^a trifle too much." 

"Let me have a proof directly, will you?" 
Said Mr. Mangles. 

" And here*s that paper of Dormer's — it stood 
over, if you recollect, that it might be used at 
the right time — it is very good, and this will be 
just the season for it." 

**I know you like his papers," said Mangles. 
"I think yon like him.** And Mr. Mangles 
leaned back in his chair, and mnsed for a few 
minutes. His companion, who knew his ways, 
did not answer, but took out a long paper, 
printed on one side only, and began looking 
through it. 

"You like Dormer?" said Mr. Mangles, 
again, after a pause. 

"I think he is one of our best men. A little 
given to letting his reading and writing appear 
when there is no occasion for such vanity, as 
Dogberry says, but there is plenty in him. " 

**Ye8, 1 quite agree with you. Is that his 
article? No, I don't wantto read it — ^but is 
that a bit of Greek at the end ?'* 

**Two lines, and I wish that you would teil 
him to take them out. He shouldn^t stick up 
a fence at the end of the race, it's discouraging 
to the general reader." 

"Whatarethey?" 

* * From the end of the Odyssey. He says that 
it is a noble thought which concludes tbe poem. 
Ulysees and Minerva are slaughtering in all di- 
rections, when the fire from Jupiter'« band falls 
between them and the vanquished, and the 
swörd is stayed, and he makes it mean that 
though brüte force and worldly wisdom may 
leagne to crush the helpless there is a Su- 
preme Court of Appeal." 

" Our friend is sentimental," said Mangles, 
smiling. "That is not his habitual ßiult." 

" It is no fault — in moderation — for our pur- 
p08e,"Baid the shrewd Mr. Pruth. "But now 
you mention it, I have noticed that in his pa- 
pers for some time he has been getting out of 
the club-cynical, and wi'iting what you call sen- 
timent. I knew that you would stop him when 
he got too soft, so I said nothing.'* 

"Pruth," said Mangles, "I am inclined to 
ask you into a confidence." 

"I had much rather you didn't, unless it 
concems the paper." 

"It does not eoncem the paper, and yet I 
want to speak to you. It happens that you 
don't come a grciat deal into the sort of society 
that you have just been describing, the club- 
cynicals, and you live in an honester and purer 
atmosphere, where people are not ashamed of 
their natural feelings, and where every thing is 
not tested by the artificial views of a clique." 

"That is a very neat sentence, but I did not 
know that I deserved it." 



" Yes, you do know it, and you know that I 
very often come to you to take the taste of the 
smoke-room out of my mouth. Now give me 
your judgment in a matter that is puzzling me." 
"It will not be worth having. I am so out 
of your swim." 

"For that reason I teil you. A friend of 
mine is going to be married. A good match 
in every respect — position, money, beauty." 

"And rnutual affection? After that ques- 
tion, you see how fit I am to say any thing 
about your friends?" 

"Do be patient. The qnestion is a very 
right one, but that is not the point. In fact, 
I hardly know how to put the point to you with- 
out making you think too much or too little 
of it. For it may be a great deal, and it may 
be nothing of the sort." 

"With Submission, it seems that you do not 
yourself know the case." 

" Just so. But still I can get at your idea. 
Some of the acquaintances of the engaged man 
have heard some scandal about the engaged 
lady. They would no more dream of telling 
him of it than I should think of throwing up 
this window and bawling out to that dirty nurse- 
maid there — do you see her? — that she has 
droppeä her shawl. But there may be a fnend 
of his who might feel it his duty to say some- 
thing." 

" Yourself?" 

" Or another, if you so decide. But what 
ought one to do? I need not set before you 
the difficnlty of the position. The match may 
go on, and be rendered unhappy. The match 
may be broken off, and the story may prove a 
lie ; and whichever way it takes, the man will 
hate the Informant for the rest of their lives." 
"He ought not to do so, if the Information 
be given on sufficient grounds, and as a friend's 
duty." 

" There it is. I have no grounds, that is, 
none within my own knowledge. And it may 
be difficult for me to make you understand that 
from the way a very few words were said to me 
I form an opinion which I should find it hard 
to justify except to myself. You never mar- 
ried, Pruth ?" 

"I never married. I never shall marry. 
But had I married, I should have sought a wife 
in a home in which the very word scandal was 
utterly and totally unknown. I have my own 
ideas about matrimony. They will not assist 
you in this matter." 

** We shall see. Ought I to say any thing to 
my friend ?" 

"Emest Dormer, of course?" 
"Yes, I have no secrets from you." 
"But I can't answer you, for I don't know 
what you imply. Words have so many mean- 
ings. To my quiet, straightforward Camber- 
well mind, scandal means an Imputation that a 
woman is more or less immoral — unfit to be an 
honest man 's wife. Is this what is allegcd 
against the lady ?" 

"Without answering the point-blank ques- 
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tion with a point-blank reply, I will say that if 
what is whispered — " 

" Whispered ?" repeated ' Mr. Pruth, with 
some Bcorn. 

** Whj, yes, literally, for it wag told me in a 
whisper, from circumstances. But it would 
have been said in an audible voiee if the coast 
had been clear. Yoa need not get on the ag- 
gressive. I waS' going to answer yoa that if 1 
heard of my intended wife (there's no such per- 
son, my dear Pruth, don't look hurt), if I heard 
of my intended wife what is said about Der- 
mer's fianc^e, the marriage wonld certainly not 
take place. And yet I can teil you nothing 
definite," 

**Nobody has been more sarcastie on club- 
scandals than you." 

" Rem acu, If I thought or conld make my- 
self believe that this was only a bit of the ordi- 
nary cackle, do you think I would mention it ? 
But accept from me my conviction that there is 
something in the story." 

'^I have heard none. When aworoan goes 
wrong, there is a man and a place and a time, 
of which we hear something. Have you got 
any of these ?" 

*^ Something about a place, and a very little 
about a man." 

" You know that you may be doing the wick- 
edest wrong. In five minutes the whole busi- 
ness may — I say it is possible — may be cleared 
up, and then you have the accuser on his knees 
and a woman stung to death.*' 

'* Women don't die of unfounded scandals." 

" I could teil you another story." 

"Perhaps. But my coacem here is rather 
for my friend, who, if I take the harsh view, is 
being led into a match with a lady of unfavora- 
ble history." 

** I shall not oiTend you if I say — " 

"Any thing — hangit! need that be said be- 
tween us, Pruth?" 

**Well, then, if I say that your notions of 
friendship and mine may be two. I have very 
few friends indeed, perhaps not three in all. 
For one of those I would do what I suspect that 
you have not the least intention of doing for 
Mr. Dormer." 

'*What'sthat?" 

* * Make it my business, day and night, to in- 
vestigate the matter, and so be able either to 
warn him off the marriage, or to attend the 
wedding with a clear consciencc." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OF FRIENDS, HOWEVER HÜMBI^E, 8C0RN NOT 

ONE." 



Miss Gracie Cläre was fulfilUng the brief 
reniainder of her engagement at the theatre 
from which she was lured by the arts of Mr. 
Mallow to grace the new burlesque at his es- 
tablisbment. Messrs. Bcaumont and Fletcher 
were minding their business, like practical men, 



and " Dido and ^neas" was in rehearsal at Mr. 
Mallow's theatre. It was on one of the last 
nights of Miss Clare's old engagement that she 
was Coming out at the stage-door (raaking a 
parting inquiry of the porter whether any of her 
admirers had left her any letters or presents), 
when Gracie was suddenly addressed by a fe- 
male voice. 

"Well, I declarel What good luck, my 
dear! If there was any body in London I 
wanted to see more than any body eise it was 
you. How well you look, and how pretty! 
How odd that I should pop upon you at the 
right moment !" 

It was not so odd, all things considered, be- 
cause the Speaker, having ascertained that Miss 
Cläre was playing in the last piece, had been 
waiting near the door for three quarters of an 
hour. 

That Speaker was Mrs. Paunt. Bat not now 
in the mean attire of Saxbury, bat handsomely 
garbed, and looking like a well-to-do matron of 
the middle class. Only, if any one happened 
to have taken any sort of dislike to this excel- 
lent woman in her baser dress, that sentiment 
would perhaps not have been diminished by the 
sight of Mrs. Faunt in her costlier vestments. 
And with them she had assumed a manner 
which it may be inferred that she conceived 
more appropriate to her appearance than her 
usual careless brusquerie. 

"Oh, you, Mrs. Faunt?" said Miss Cläre, 
with extreme coldness. " I have not seen you 
for a long time." 

" I have been in the country, my dear, for the 
sake of my health, which was giving way amidst 
the dissipations of London. And I am glad to 
find that I have been missed by one fricnd at 
least." 

"Who is that?"asked Gracie, to whom it 
certainly had not occurred that she was tho 
person. 

* * Why, now, yonrself, my dear. You said that 
you had not seen me for a long time. You say 
pretty things without knowing it, as the Prin- 
cess used to drop toads and frogs, I mean jewel- 
ry, in that piece you played so charmingly 
when you made such an effect upon Lord Wal- 
ter Bärbel — don't you recoUect?" 

"I recollect something about Lord Walter 
and you, Mrs. Faunt, and I prefer to forget it, 
if you don't mind," said Gracie, sharply. 

"My dear, you were very young, and you 
easily mistook many things. Don't be angn' 
with me. And how is your dear mother?" 

"Very well, thank you. Good-evening, I 
am rather late." 

And Gnicie Cläre was going away, with a fast 
Step, when the eider lady came to her side. 

"I won't detain you, my dear, I'm sure, and 
you are mnch too pretty not to have better en- 
gagements than with poor old Faunt." 

"I am going home to sup with my mother, 
Mrs. Faunt," repeated Gracie. 

" And you can not do better, my dear, I'm 
sure. Always keep your mother with you 
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Tillen Jon can. l've knnirn it lern) tt> promo- 
lion Utile dreamt of. Bat juM teil me one 
tUing, dear." 

"Well?" 

" Yon know Locy f " 

"I know half a dozen. Whicli do joa 
mcan?" Baid Gracie. 

"The egR-ladj, you know?" 

" Yes, I know her— what then f 

" Where docs she live ?" 

A donble motii-o for a white lie instanttj 



Rnshed acrosa Misa Clare's mind. She hated 
Mrs. Fnuni, forrensons of tliejonng ladj's own, 
nnd wonid thersforc hnve been glad to refuse hei' 
nny inFbrmntion. Biit an inglinct told her that 
Mre. Fannt was after no good. 

"Idon'tknoiv." 

"Why, you were ench friends." 

"Yes, buC we had mirds, and l don'l know 
mach aboal her, exccpt cliis — she found London 
diJ not aniree with her, and she is gonc la live 
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"Are you sure, my dear?" 

"Qaite certain." 

" I want her address so much, and I am sare 
you could get it for me if you were to try." 

" So mnch) do you?" said Miss Cläre to her- 
seif. " Then we*ll see how long you can get on 
vvithoat it. Yes," she said, '*I think I could 
get it for you, if it is a matter of consequence — 
if not, I'd rather not.*' 

" But it is of consequence, my dear. I have 
been trying every where for it." 

*^ Has she come into a fortune, brought her 
cggs to a good market?" said Gracie, who, aft- 
er the manner of her profession, joked alike with 
friend and enemy. 

'*I won't say that good will not come to her. 
Any how, get me the address, like a kind child. 
When can you have it ? — I could call at your 
mothcr*8, if you would say." 

** I do not think that you had better call there," 
said Miss Cläre, loftily. 

" Surely, my dear, your mother is too wise a 
woman to bear malice, cspecially when every 
thing was meant for the best. But if you think 
it would be obnozious, I would come to the the- 
atre, and ask for you." 

" I beg that you will do nothing of the kind, " 
said Miss Cläre, coloring in the darkness. " If 
you will teil me where to write I will inclose 
the address to you." 

" That, you see, I could not so well do, my 
dear,*' said Mrs. Faunt, cogitating. 

" / don't see it. You must be living some- 
where, I suppose," said Gracie. 

" Yes, my sharp dear. But I might not ex- 
actly wish certain worthy people to know where. 
But if you will be so kind as to let me have it, 
directed to Mrs. Jones, pastry-cook, comer of 
Henbane Place, Holbom — could you remember 
that, do you think? — stop, here is one of her 
cdrds — ^that will remind you. Could you do it 
to-morrow?" 

" Yes, I think so. TU try." 

" I shall be so much obliged, my dear. And 
we have been friendä so long. You must let 
me see you again soon. I have a heap of things 
to teil you. But you are in a hurry — ^good- 
night — bless you I " 

"You old wretch!" said Miss Giacie Cläre, 
as she turned homeward. "Likelyyou mean 
any good to any girl. IUI give you a blessed 
dance about Kent, and then you sha*n't find 
Lucy. But I wonder what she wants with the 
poor little thing." 

The thought would not depart from Gracie's 
pretty head, and though Mrs. Nobb had provided 
a charming Ilttle supper for her child, and the 
dressed crab was perfection, Miss Cläre was tac- 
iturn, and her parent (parents always suppose 
the wrong thing) supposed that she had been 
havlng a row with her manager about leaving 
him. 

" Governor been cheeking you, Jenny ?" 

"Like to catch him," was the epigrammatic 
response. 

" You are down on your luck, dear." 



**Not a bit, mother. Mother, who do you 
think was at the stage-door when I came out? 
Pretended to be casnal ; but now I see into it ; 
had been waiting to ditchlne." 

"There's such a lot as would like to catch 
you, Jenny," said the proud and motherly 
green-groceress. 

** Which there am," responded Miss Cläre ; 
''but this is another sort of customer. You 
won't guess in a blue mopn. Old Faunt." 

Honest Mrs. Nobb's good-natured face be- 
came scarlet. 

"Spoketoyou? Her!" 

"Yes, quite affectionate ; and wants some- 
thing." 

" If she'd come here she shonld have some- 
thing," responded Mrs. Nobb, in a great fury. 
"I'd stick this pickle-fork in her for tuppunce. 
That's impudence, if you like. I hope you 
gave her a bit of your mind, or a bit of my 
mind?" 

'*I had it on my tongue, and was going to 
let out bot, but I thought twice, mother. Now 
.don't say I never think twice, because I do, you 
old thing ! She wants an address." 

" I know one as I'd like to give her, up Clerk- 
enwell way, and, for fear of mistakes, I'd have 
her set down in a Queen's carriage, with a bob- 
by to band her out. What does she want ?" 

"Lucy 's address." 

"The Hut?" 

** Ah I if she could hear. But it came over 
me that it was for no good, so I did a little mild 
gammon, and said I did not know, and that wc 
had had a row, and that Lucy was in Kent ; and 
I have been plotting how to send her all about 
Kent on a fool's errand. She gave me a pastry- 
cook's Card to send to." 

"My girl," said honest Mrs. Nobb, "we'll 
keep larks for them as we like— or, leastways, 
as we don't hate. We won't play games with 
such as her. Keep out of the way of the pitch- 
pot, Jenny. Not with my consent do you mix, 
meddle, or niuddle there." 

"You are a sensible old woman, that's what 
you are," said Miss Cläre, " and you may come 
to me for a character when you want to go out 
as mother to another angel. But, mother, I 
shonld like to know what she's up to." 

" I'd rather not know, and that you didn't 
neither. Some devil's business, and it's a com- 
fort to know he looks after his own in the end. 
Have nothing to say or do with her, my child." 

** Not without telling you, mother — that you 
may swear on a mile of Bibles. Not to flatter 
you, my old thing ! this crab is scrnmptious ; 
and now, if I might respectfuUy hint at exit the 
Earl of Cork— eh ?" 

And Miss Gracie Cläre winked, first at her^ 
mother, and then at a bottle of Guinness, to' 
which the affectionate old lady hastened, in ac- 
cordance with het child's Suggestion, to apply 
the screw. But not even the tranquillity of 
mood produced by that beverage, which, were it 
half a guinea a bottle, would be the draught of 
the great ones, dissipated the recollection of the 
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interview or the desire to know Mrs. Faant's 
purpose. 

When her child was asleep Mrs. Nobb, with 
materi>al precantion, felt'the yoang lady's pock- 
ets and fonnd the card. 

" I have nine minds and a little one in," said 
Mrs. Nobb, ** and I will, too." 

In the moming there was no rehearsal, and a 
thought Struck Miss Gracie Cläre. 

Emest Dormer had, in bis off-hand way, pro- 
nonnced Miss Cläre to be ungrateful. He had 
used bis influence with Mr. Mangles, and a val- 
nable recognition of the yoang lady's talents had 
appeared in the Vivisector — not one of those fla- 
grant puffs which are laughed at by every body 
bat the writer and the sabject — bat a discrimin- 
ating notice, calcalated to make readers obsenre 
the lady for themselves. Doubtless in her heart 
Gracie woald have preferred something in a 
more generoasly abandonod style, with the word 
''gern*' introdaced as often as it could have 
been managed. Bat though she would not have 
ventared to set np |ier opinion against that of 
any critic who assured her that she was a mira- 
cle of splendid acting and a constellation of fem- 
inine fascination, she had the sense to know 
what served her best, and Mr. Dormer mistook 
the case in supposing that she was ungrateful. 
Miss Cläre saw her way to a grievance on the 
part of somebody eise, and was therefoi;e very 
angry with Mr. Dormer in that matter, but she 
intended to do him a good turn when a chance 
presented itself. 

"I don't know what he may be going to do 
about Lucy, but that hag shall have no finger in 
the pie, if I can help,'' said Miss Cläre the next 
morning. ** And I won't do any thing without 
mother*s knowing it, either. Mu-u-n-ther!" 
she screamed, at the top of the kitchen stairs, in 
imitation of the cry of a child in the street when 
the cnb is enraged or in terror. "I am going 
to call nponone of My Anthors." 

" One of your what, child ?'* retnrned a voice 
from below. 

'^ One of my British Dramatists. Business, 
mother. Home todinner, and if youlove me — 
Spanish onion." 

"Jenny, Jenny, stop a minute.'* 

And Mrs. Nobb hastily monnted the dark 
stair, holding some kind of fish in one band, and 
in the other a knife, with which the good wo- 
man had been disemboweling the creatnre. 

"Now then, mother! I thought you were 
old enough to know better than to run about 
with a knife in your band. Don't let me see 
you do that again." 

" Jenny, one word between as is as good as 
aheap." 

"Better, mother — and what is it?" 
- ** You mind what we was saying last night ?" 

"Honor, mother, and all serene. You go 
down and iinish your fish, and mind he*s fit to set 
before one of the brightest omaments of the Brit- 
ish stage, who will come back avvfully hungry." 

"I can trust you, Jenny," said Mrs. Nobb, 
again descending ad inferos» 



Mr. Francis Beaumont, as has been stated, 
was a married man, and he lived in a semi-de- 
tached villa in Victoria Road, Kensington, a 
locality estimable in itself, and particularly pleas- 
ant to a man like Beaumont, who was not so 
absorbed in his own special vocation as not to 
take an eamest interest in art of other kinds. 
He had planted himself within an easy distance 
of certain houses which in days to come will 
be pointed out to the London explorer as the 
residences of painters who did noble and lofty 
things in a prosaic age, and therefore merited 
far more honor from their countrymen than if 
such works had been produced when the spirit 
of the time gave its intellectual magnates dig- 
nified leisure for the appreciation of art, and if 
the Chief purchasers of pictures had been other 
than millionaires, who wished to outvie each 
other in galleries the value of whose Contents 
were estimated by their owners simply from 
marks on the counterfoils of their check-books. 
A future age will not forget to credit the trne 
artists of the present age with their manly resist- 
ance to the temptation to manufacture works 
for the manufacturing nohlesse^ and with the 
conscientious devotion with which pictures have 
been produced, though the ai'tist knew that for 
years and years at least his work was merely 
to be buried among the rest of the costly furni- 
ture of a new country-honse, and shut away, in 
nine cases out of ten, from the eyes whose ad- 
miration is his best reward. The man who 
loves a pictnre, though he can not paint one, 
may esteem himself fortunate in being permitted 
to watch a great painter at his work, and Fran- 
cis "Beaumont found no small part of the happi- 
ness ^f a pleasant life in his friendly intercourse 
with artists who dwelt in or around the royal 
suburb. 

He was conclnding a late breakfast. He 
liked to breakfast late, and was not the sort of 
man to be deterred from doing what he liked 
even by the epigram matic remarks of his friends, 
who told him that he borrowed every thing from 
the French — even breakfast habits. Pretty Mrs. 
Beaumont, whom he had taken out of an early 
rising and exemplary country family (in whose 
house you might have set your watch by the 
successive appearance of tea-pot, tray, soup-tu- 
reen, coffee-pot, and soda-bottle, typical of the 
five meals), did not approve of this spoiling 
the morning ; and though she had not confided 
the fact to any body, she had secret hope that 
after a matrimonial episode to which, for the 
first time, the young couple were looking, she 
should be able to carry a reform in this particn- 
lar. In the mean time the young wife adomed 
the breakfast-table, and not only permitted her 
Francis to read the newspaper during the whole 
meal, but took an interest in any items which 
he read out for her amusement and instrnction. 
She had not yet acquired the habit of speaking 
to a servant in the middle of a paragraph which 
her husband was reading out — which is merely 
mentioned in proof that these were early days 
of wedlock. 
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'^ Is there any thing said about the new piece 
last night, Frank?" 

" No, nothing. But as you were there, what 
do you want to know about it ?" 

"Well, every thing, I think. I want pär- 
ticularly to know what the plot meant, and why 
Eostace went to America without taking the 
papers which were necessary to help him to find 
out his brother. I thougbt it was the actor*s 
luistake, leaving them on the table at the hotel." 

"But, my dearest Alice, it appears to me 
that you have no soul for art. If he had done 
what you or I shonld have done, namely, read 
the papers and put them into his pocket, where 
would have been the motire for his galloping over 
hundreds of miles of prairie, accompanied by 
the Indian lady with no particular garments to 
speak of, shooting savages, and nearly being 
roasted in the prairie^fire ? He would have sim- 
ply gone to Melbourne, taken a cab to the ad- 
dress, and found his brother making out a bill 
für gray shirtings nnchanged, which seems to 
be the chief business of foreign merchants.'* 

"And you call it art, to make a man go 
thousands of miles in such a ridiculous manner, 
Frank ?" 

" Small things must give way to great. You 
must give way to me. The common-sense of 
that Story must give way to the Indian lady 
and the prairie-fire, both very efFective." 

"Weil, you never make such mistakes, dear. 
All your plots seem gnided by sense, and when 
a surprise comes one sees how cleverly you have 
been preparing for it." 

"Tou are the wisest, trnest, and best critic 
in London, dear, and I hope the day will liot 
come when yon are asharaed of liking the \yorks 
of the man you liked well enongh to marry." 

"That's prettily put, Mr. Frank, but it is 
nonsense. If you do any thing I don't like you 
will hear of it* Now, Sir." 

" I dare say I shall. At present I have my 
first fault to commit." 

. " I don't know about that. Ypu had no bus- 
iness to be in such a rage with the coachman 
bist night. You thonght I did not hear you, 
bat then, you see, I easily catch your voice. 
You were using very sad language, Frank, and 
it is not quite right." 

" Hm ! abstractedly, that is true," said Fran- 
cis Beanmont. "But there are exceptional 
cases, and I was particularly anxious that you 
should not wait in that lobbv, with the enst wind 
blowing viciously. I told the fellow exactly 
where the brougham was to wait, and when, 
and he was not there." 

"Theri it was in my name that you used 
such dreadful expressions. Oh, Frank, are you 
not ashamed of yourself ?" 

" Not in the least. In the book of Etiqiiette, 
which I stndied before I came courting, it says 
thät common politeness declares that you should 
talk to a person in the language he understands. 
That insolent, pig-headed brüte would not have 
understood that I was angry if I had merely 
told him so." 



"And yet you gave hira money for himself 
when you got homc. Now if you had refused 
this he would have had a better lesson." 

" Well — ^yes — but perhaps the poor beast had 
a wife and children, and their to-day's break- 
fast might turn upon my tipping him or not. 
You see how infinitely kinder men are than wo- 
men, in spite of appearances." 

" If I had been a man I would rather have 
gone without my breakfast than have been 
spoken to in that way, Frank." 

" I dare say I said nothing to him that he is 
not in the habit of saying to his wife, with the 
additional point of a little beating. I lived for 
spme time in a house near a mews, and I conld 
hear at night what went on in the house of a 
coachman. He was always beating either his 
wife or his horses. And I knew his mistress, 
who believed him to be the milkiest and kindest 
of men, and used to praise him to me as a para-^ 
gon ; perhaps the very day after I had opened 
my window overnight and bellowed at him not 
to be a ruffian." 

"And you never told her?" 

"Never. Perhaps he had disease of tbe 
heart, and it made him irritable. I could not 
bring myself to injure him. And most coach- 
men are alike. If I had to get out ia carriage 
for the third time at one in the moming, to fetch 
people . home in a wet fo^, I dare say that I 
should revenge myself somehow." 

" Frank, dear, papa used to say that half the 
tolerance which affects to be kind-heartedness is 
nothing but indolence.*' 

" And he was quite right. And indolence is 
a sad thing, which reminds me that I must get 
to my work if I am to take you out this after- 
noon." 

" If, Sir, indeed ! Was it not a solemn prom- 
ise that we should go to Richmond ?" 

"I don't remember the solemnity of the prom- 
ise. But did not Dr. Laurie look a little solemn 
when you mentionedit?" 

**He always looks so. Do you think I do 
not know what is good for me, dear ?** 

" I think you do. I think you showed that 
you did about eighteen months ago, when, as 
you said just now, one of my clever and well- 
prepared surprises came upon you." 

" Do you think that surprised me, Frank ?" 

" A woman told me it did." 

"What woman, Sir? — and whom do you 
talk to about me?" 

"One Alice Beaumont." 

"Did I say I was surprised? Perhaps I 
meant at your assurance in taking my liking for 
granted. I don't remember any thing about it. 
It is quite enough for von that I am here, isn*c 
it?" 

"Quite, darling. EhI Who*s ringing the 
visitor's bell at this hour. Some of your mystic 
accomplices, I suppose. I have seen a stränge 
sight or two on these premises lately. Let me 
get away." 

"No, Frank ; it is a yonng lady, very nicely 
dressed," said Mrs. Beaumont, who had gone to 
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the Window, and managed an askew glance into 
the porch. 

'^ Have yoa been advertising for a respectable 
godmother?" 

**No, nor for a goose, Frank, being already 
saited. I belieTe that this is somebody for you. 
I can see her face. Why, Frank, it's that p^tty 
actress girl — ^you know who I mean. Oh, I 
should like to hear her speak. Is she — ^I mean 
woald it be right for me to see her ? Say it's 
right, Frank, if it isn't very wrong." 

"But who— who?" 

A Card was bronght in to him. 

" * Miss Gjacie Cläre,* " he read. 

'* May I stay, Frank ?" This in the qnickest 
whisper. 

"Yes, dear, yes," he said, something impa- 
tiently ; ** bat what the dence brings — show her 
in here, Pyne,*' 

" Drawing-room, Frank?'* 

*' Here, I say,'* said the Master of the House. 

'* Perhaps she'd like some coffee, poor thing !" 
said little Mrs. Beaumont, in a low tone. *' I 
dare say they have not too much to eat." 

Francis Beaumont was not exactly pleased 
at the Visit, but this kindly Speech of his little 
conntry wife was too mnch for him, and he fair- 
ly exploded as Miss Gracie entered. 

Perhaps Mrs. Beaumont would have liked to 
see a little more deference and respect in the 
actress's manner, but Alice was a just woman, 
and allowed that none of her lady-acquaintances 
could have come into a room more gracefally, 
apologized more properly for an untimely visit, 
and seated herseif with a more felicitous arrange- 
ment of drapery. 

*^ But then such people as my husband teach 
them to do it," thought the wife, and the hus- 
band would have exploded again if he had heard 
the notion. 

'* Mrs. Beaumont was saying, just as yon came 
in," began Francis, **that — " 

** My dear Frank," said his wife, coloring. 

*' Was JDst saying," persisted the husband, 
" that you would call this astagebreakfast-table ; 
plenty of flowers, and china, and glasses, and 
nothing to eat. But the fact is that we had 
finished. Will you let me order you some cof- 
fee — it will be here in a moment ?" 

Mr. Beaumont, you see, did not introduce the 
ladies, but he treated the acquaintance as mat- 
ter of course. And, being a gentleman, he feit 
it right to explain his laugh at Miss Clare's en- 
trance. 

"Thanks, no,'* said Miss Cläre. "I never 
take any thing between breakfast and lunch.*' 

"I should think not," observed Mrs. Beau- 
mont to herseif. *' She would be a little pig if 
she did." 

"Nothing wrong at the theatre, I hope?" 
said Mr. Beaumont. "I left every thing 
straight, except Dido*s song in the cave, which 
Vetch onght to have composed last night ; he 
had loads of time to compose a song ; but those 
musicians are so dilatory.** 

"He has sent it me, thank you. I should 
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think that he had composed it on the top of his 
hat on the omnibus. It has a wonderful fami- 
ly likeness to a dozen.old friends." . 

" Yes, it's heart-breaking work," said the au- 
thor, very seriously, **to write for these men. 
They have no invention or originality. And 
the words are good, Fletcher took pains with 
them ; they begin — 
* Will you come to the cave I have farnlshed for you ?' " 

"But do you call that original, Frank ?'* 
asked Mrs. Beaumont. 

**Eh? Well, yes, in a sense. Original 
enough for Vetch, any how, but he's a poor 
creatnre." 

" As a musician, I suppose he is,** said Miss 
Cläre, "because all parts of the house like his 
songs, and I notice that when that is the case 
the critics always call a man a humbng. But 
he's not poor in another way, for he has just 
bought two more houses at Brompton." 

* * May they be haunted by the ghosts of the 
tunes he has stolen !" 

"That would be veiy pleasant,** langhed Mrs. 
Beaumont. "Frank, your curae has tumed it 
into a blessing.** 

" I must not trespass||n your time, Mr. Beau- 
mont*' [Mr. Beaumont. And she kissed him the 
other day], ** which I know is very valuable." 

"That*s a poke at my late breakfast; but I 
have been working for three hours already, not 
without some reference to your interests, Miss 
Cläre.** 

" But it is not about theatrical matters that I 
have intruded. I should have talked to you 
about them in the proper place. ' This is an- 
other thing altogether, and I am rather in a puz- 
zle, and I wished to ask your advice." 

"Somebody wants to marry her," thought 
Mrs. Beaumont; "but she has no business to 
come here about her affairs. I hope he will 
have nothing to say to it. I don*t know, either,** 
she added to herseif, relentingly ; " she's a pret- 
ty girl, and good, or he would not have let me 
stay in the room. Wliy shouldn*t she marry, 
and be rescned from the degradation of the 
stage ? She shall talk to him as long as she 
likes. I dare say," said the good little creature, 
aloud, "that yon would like to talk by your- 
selves. And really, if Miss Cläre would rath- 
er not have any coffee, you might take her into 
the drawing-room, Frank, I think.'* 

[And why should not she see my pretty draw- 
ing-rooms, and leam what a ladi/^s taste can do 
with furniture ? Of course I don*t care for her 
opinion, but — she may as well go in.] 

"As yon please, dear,** said the Master of 
the House; and he condncted Miss Cläre into 
the room in question, which, indeed, pretty 
Alice Beaumont had made very pretty indeed. 

" What a Bower of Bliss,'* said Gracie. "I 
hope that Mrs. Beaumont does not think me im- 
pertinent for Coming down in this way and forc- 
ing myself into her presence." 

" Mrs. Beaumont is as pleased to see you as 
I am, Gracie ; but what the dence is the matter ?" 

" I had better blurt it all out straight, and 
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yon can comb it out afterward," said Gracie, 
with some confosion of imageiy. **I want 
your advice." 

« Don*t have him unless he rolls in gold.** 

'* Tchee, it's nothing of that kind. Do yoa 
think I should come to you about that?" 

**I don't know why you shouldn't. I'm as 
good as a father to you, I think. DidnH I stand 
by you at rehearsal, against manager, scene- 
painter, iiddler, and all, and insist on the song 
Coming where we had agreed? And you to 
think me heartless!'* 

'* You are not heartless. Bnt you don*t care 
about these things." 

"Whatthings?" 

'^Loye nonsense and that. And why should 
you?" she added, looking round the rooms. 
" Yon are settled and happy, and can take the 
World cooUy. Now advise me coolly." 

"Goon, Gracie." 

"You know," she began, with a lowered voice, 
"all about Emest Dormer and Lucy. I was 
too busy making a fool of myself at John 
Eletcher's the other day to say much, but I took 
notiee. You held your tongue in an audible 
manner." ^ 

* ' A good phrase. "Vv^l, perhaps I did. The 
basiness is none of mine, and I rather like the 
man, and therefore I did not wish to hear any 
thing that might put me in a false position with 
him. But avoiding a needless bother is one 
thing, aiid avoiding a friendly act is another. 
I believe that yon will find I can make the dis- 
tinction. What are you driving at? Speak 
out, Gracie." 

"You know that he has engaged himself to 
be married to somebody, and that he has broken 
off with Lucy." 

"I know the first, and, as he is a gentleman, 
I have a right to suppose the seoond. I am 
gfad to hear it from you." 

" Yes, that's the way, of course, to speak of 
it," said Gracie, bitterly. ''Especially in a 
Villa in Victoria Boad. All right. I know. 
Never mind about that. We'll go on as if it 
was all right." 

'* Because it is all right." 

* * But it is not. Lucy loves him with all her 
heart, and he may go'and marry twenty ladies 
in the conntry, bnt you'll find that he does not 
care for one of them half so much as he does 
for her." 

"The experiment wonld be objectionable in 
many ways." 

" Don*t— don't. You understand me ; don't 
pretend to not. And you know all this just as 
well as I do. John Fletcher knows it, and you 
and he have no secrets. In fact, he as good as 
told me you did." 

"He told you more than I ever told him then, 
but no matter. If it is so, what do you want 
done? This poor Lucy, who is, I believe, a 
capital sort of girl, is your friend. Is Dormer 
not doing bis dnty in the way of settlement? 
He is not the person whom I should suspect of 
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" There you go again. Nothing but money. 
That's the golden ointment, warranted to eure 
every thing, hearts included, and observe the 
govemment stamp." 

"Well said. Yon shall say that to the pub- 
lic some day." And he made some marks in 
a nqte-book. 

" It is nothing about money, Hr. Beaumont." 

"Then what is it about, Miss Cläre? Do 
you wish me to go to Mr. Dormer, and repre- 
sent to him that his conduct in marrying is ex- 
ceedingly unkind toward Lucy, and that he would 
do well to break off the match and return to the 
Hut?" ^ 

"If you did, I believe you would give him 
the best advice he ever had in this world. But 
ask you to do that ? Not I. I know you all 
better. What I want to say is this: An ex- 
cessively bad woman — ^a woman so bad that I 
can't teil you all about her, though you know I 
am not meek in the mouth — this woman is mak- 
ing inquiries after him. She pretends to want 
only Lucy's address, and caught me last night 
at the stage-door to get it from me ; but, putting 
this and that together, I and mother are quite 
sure that she means something more." 

" Did you give the woman the address ?" 

" Did I? I told her a lie that reached from 
the stage-door into Kent, and it should have 
reached into Blamtschatka if it would have done 
Lucy any good, or done her any härm." 

It is not absolutely necessary to record the 
process of cross-examination by which Francis 
Beaumont obtained a sketch of Mrs. Faunt. 
At first Gracie would say as little as possible 
beyond giving her earnest assurance of Mrs. 
Faunt's badness. But the author, being a man 
of the world, and in two respects, only, like Dr. 
Cantwell — a good man, who knew what impro- 
priety meant — soon Struck on the scent, and fol- 
lowed it up for a minute. Then he said, frank- 
ly and kindly : 

"My dear Gracie, I didn't want to pain or 
pester you, but it was necessary that I should 
understand. Now I understand perfectly, and 
we can go on without more explanations. This 
is a bad woman, but I don't see what härm she 
can do to Ernest Dormer." 

" Which, of course, is all you are thinking 
about. But you are right ; she can do no härm 
to Lucy, who has no plots and secrets, and 
thinks of nothing but Mr. Dormer and their 
children — dear little things ! — I don't know such 
sweet children." 

"Poor things I" 

" You may well say that, though I dare say 
many a duchess would give her ears to have 
such children. But I don't believe you are 
right about what I su^)ect. Naturally you 
think me a fool, and I suppose that you fancy 
my hatred for old Faunt makes me suspicious. 
Think all that and welcome. There's some- 
thing in instin et; and I have an instinct that 
somehow, either through Lucy or not, there's 
mischief that may hurt your friend, and serve 
him right." 
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**You don't mean tTiat, or you wouldn*t be 
here." 

" I do mean it in a way, and I don't. When 
I think aboDt Lacy and her goodness, and her 
misery, I hate him. And then I think that 
men, who are all weak fools, except in mere 
bnsiness and that, are always planging into 
troubles for want of heart and honesty, and then 
I pity her. And, besides, he did behave ex- 
ceedingly kind to me, and got me a puff that 
got me an excellent engagement, and when I 
think of that I seem to like him. And so, if 
there*s any thing in the wind, and I can do him 
a good tum, I will, and mother may say what 
she likes." 

'*From which I gather that your worthy mo- 
ther thinks you had better keep out of the af- 
fair ?" 

" Yes, she does, rather.*' 

'* Quito right Giye the wretch a wide berth. 
Well, Gracie, it seems to me that we are quite 
in the dark, and that any kind of interference 
would be about as absurd and Quixotic a bnsi- 
ness as one can well imagine. For Lucy, you 
ßay» you have no fears. The only way in which 
Emest Dormer can come to any barm is this — 
and please to mark my words. If the connection 
is not fnlly and completely broken off, and if it is 
any body's interest to be able to prore that — 
why, Dormer, if fonnd out, will be in an awful 
Bcrape, and will richly deserve it. I, for one, 
would not put out a band to save him. Bat, if 
you like, I will gi^e him the benefit of the doubt 
— and, Gracie, I suspect you know how far there 
is any doubt at all, and whether he is not play- 
ing a foolish garae — ^and I will teil him what 
sort of inquiries are being made. He can de- 
cide whether the address shall be given." 

"I wanted to write to-day ; but still — " 

"Tchee — os you say — is it Chinese? — we*ll 
do something. I want you to mind what your 
mother says, and keep away from this hag. Bat 
I will staye her off. Where does she live ?" 

''I was to write to a pastry-cook's. Here is 
the Card." 

**Leave it with me." 

"And what will you do?" 

" First, gain time. Secondly, worry the hag. 
Thirdly — we shall see. No wise man declares 
on three objects at a time.** 

" I belieye that you are a good creature. I 
fully expected to be dismissed in the most polite 
manner, and to be assnred that you really did 
not see your way to any meddling in the mat- 
ter." 

"And that*s the answer you ought to have 
had. And that's the answer any body will have 
ten years hence. But somehow, although I 
take great pains with myself, I can't quite get 
out of my bachelor habits, or forget how to 
spell the Word lark. Yet I look grave enough, 
don't I?" 

*»Owls is flippant, comparingly." 

''.ni do this, thongh, and teil you the news 
when I get any." 

"Then 1*11 go. Francis, if there ever was a 



little lady, your wife is one; What does she 
care for your approyal? says you. Which is 
true." 

"You are quite right, Gracie. And I de- 
served-a good wife, didn't I ?" 

"That*s neither here nor there. Good-by, 
Mr. Beaumont." 

Mr. Beaumont, having dismissed bis visitor, 
betook himself to his study. The world knows 
nothing of its greatest men. It was supposed 
by those who were acquainted with Mr. Beau- 
mont*s punctual habits in business matters, and 
who heard him cited as a model of orderliness 
and propriety, that this author's work-room was 
an elegant cabinet, in which all was neatness, 
and that he wiped his pens, laid away his litter 
in a covered waste-basket, and never inked the 
pretty carpet. He himself fostered this idea, 
and we haye heard him rebuke even John 
Fletcher for carelessness. Bat a man is a poor 
creature who is not a law to himself in some 
matters. Mr. Beaumont had a theory that a 
man should haye a Den somewhere in the 
World. And he had always in bachelor days 
contriyed to have one, in which disorder, as it 
seemed, was supreme. His wife had fitted np 
and decorated the nicest little room for him, on 
the ground-floor of the villa, and used to put 
flowers there eveiy day, and constantly adom it 
with some feminine fancy. And dnring the 
first months äfter their marriage Mr. Beaumont 
consented to sit, arrayed in yelvet and conjugal 
red Slippers, a model of an elegant author^srafts- 
man. During this time, while his chief business 
was to be ready with a smiling answer when a 
pretty face looked in and asked him how he was 
getting on and whether he wanted any thing and 
whether he should soon have done, and while 
his attempts at work were somewhat interrupted 
by the great pains bestowed upon his whiskers 
by his admiring wife, the elegant little room an- 
swered its pnrpose very well. But later, when 
the young wife acquired more repose and the 
young husband had to work harder, Mr. Beau- 
mont suddenly moved himself np stairs into a 
garret on which he had been casting a secret 
and resolute eye. Ayailing himself of a couple 
of days when his wife was visiting her parents, 
he basely bronght to the refined yilla a cartfdl of 
his old fumiture from his bachelor Chambers — a 
terribly stout bat hideously ugly table, a batter- 
ed old desk which had bome np his manuscript 
from the time when he was stmggling into mag- 
azines to the time when magazines were strug- 
gling for him, a rast oak ehest filled with the me- 
morials of years of an odd life, three or four 
prints in the wormiest of frames, and a hnge 
arm-chair which had once belonged to a month- 
ly nurse. This pleasing assortment of goods 
Mr. Beaumont conyeyed up into his garret, and 
dire was the astonishment of the little matron 
when on her retum she fonnd the graceful nest 
deserted, and the beloved bird perehed in this 
Strange roost. But she was too good a wife not 
to understand the fitness of things, and the Den 
became an Institution. After a time the loving 
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Alice leamed to like it better than any room in 
the house, and her happiest hours were spent in 
the huge, long, deep chair, reading, dozing, or 
working at some very small garment, while her 
hosband's rapid pen was performing the satis- 
. factorychemistry which tnrnsinkintogold. No 
yisitor was ever allowed here, and Francis Bean- 
mont had once or twice ventured to impart a sort 
of wish that no senrant might be permitted to 
enter either; bat Alice feit that the line must 
be drawn somewhere, and the dnster was toler- 
ated, rather growlinglj, by the author. Here 
he worked, and well, and the nest was kept for 
the reception of literary or other dients, who, 
when they came by appointment, fonnd Mr. 
Beaumont in the red and yelvet, writing in the 
most elegant manner, and looking as a pictur- 
esqae anthorwonld wish tolook when painted for 
posterity. 

'*Toa mnst and shall see people in a room 
that is worthy of yoo, darling," Alice had said, 
holding on fast by his whiskers. 

''Any thing to please yoa, dearest," had been 
his dntifal reply. "And, "'he had added, for 
he was frank to transparency with those whom 
he loved, 'Mt is the right thing in a business 
point of yiew. Nothing like showing people 
that yoa can be prosperous withont their help — 
they get delightfally ready to apply the moral 
of the ten talents, and give to the man who has 
got plenty." 

''Hosh, dear," said Alioe Beaamont, who 
had been too well taaght not to know better 
things. "That is not the moral of the ten 
talents — ^it means that we are to be diligent, 
and use onr advantages, and do the best for oar- 
selves." 

"Qaite right, dear. I have done the best 
for myself, in marrying a wife who Iotcs me too 
well to let me talk nonsense." 

*' As if I coald teil you any thing yoa did not 
know ! Only I thought yoa might have forgot- 
ten," said Alice, ''and I am so very late from 
the school-room." 

It will be inferred that they nnderstood one 
another, and that Mrs. Beaumont was not like- 
ly to ask more qaestions about Gracie Clare's 
business than Francis Beaumont thought it well 
to answer. The little wife, however, was not 
long in foUowing her husband up into his be- 
loved garret, and in seating herseif in the great 
chair. He was writing a note, and stopped two 
or three times for reflection. 

" Frank, " she said, '* there*8 some mischief in 
that note. Teil me about it, Sir.'* 

"What makes you think that, Mrs. Beaa- 
mont?" 

"Because I very seldom see you hesitate 
OTer a note. Tou are devising some wicked- 
ness. Teil me." 

"Tou don't ask what Gracie Cläre wanted." 

" Ask? Of course not. Isn't it your dnty 
and privilege to teil me every thing without be- 
ing asked. I wonder whether my guess was 
the right one ?" 

" Whatever it was, no." 



" She is not going to be married ?" 

" I asked that, of course, though I don't know 
why she should come tp me about any marriage 
except her marriage to ^neas." 

"What do you mean, Frank?" 

"Didn't I teil you that Fletcher and I are 
writing the part of Dida for her in the next 
burlesque ?** 

' ' I forgot the marriage. I don't think it was 
mentioned in our school-book." 

" A yeiy sad Omission ; but neyer mind, dear." 

" Ah, you are laughing at something. Teil 
me directly." 

" Tes, while we are out — I suppose we are to 
go to Richmond, and I have sent round to order 
the brougham at three o'clock. Will that suit 
your ladyship ?" 

" It will suit her very well. But what did 
Gracie Cläre come for ?" 

" See here, love. I can teil you all about it, 
but the stoiy is quite uninteresting, and it could 
only be explained by some details which you 
may just as well not hear simply because they 
relate to coarse and vicious people." 

' ' Then don't teil me any thing about it. But 
I am sony that nice girl should be mixed up 
with such things." 

"She is not, and is behaving particularly 
well. And there was something frank and sim- 
ple in her Coming to teil me about it. I have 
a sort of reputation for stem wisdom, so folks 
come to me for advice, and let me alone when 
there is nothing disagreeable to talk about." 

' ' Do many folks come to you on such errands, 
Frank ?" asked Mrs. Beaumont, langhing arch- 
ly. "I mean folks like Miss Cläre?" 

" No, your Sauciness. This is my first con- 
sultation since our marriage." 

" Do you Charge any fees, Sir?" 

"I don't understand you," said Beaumont, 
pretending to be puzzled. 

" Then I'll come round and make you "under- 
stand pretty soon, as one of our govemesses 
used to say, and we knew that the next mo- 
ment a good slap was Coming." 

However he did not seem much frightened, 
and it is not upon record whether the punish> 
ment, or any other, was administered. 

Mrs. Beaumont scarcely referred to the sub- 
ject again. She cared about only two things 
in the world at that time. One was her clever 
and devoted husband, and the other wad some- 
thing in the future, something which filled her 
home with a new and not untroublous joy. 
What were the squabbles and intrigues and wor- 
ries of the world to her, as she laid her fair lit- 
tle head on her husband*s Shoulder, and they 
drove almost in silence to their country dinner? 
It is a happy time when a man and a woman 
can be long silent together, and love one another 
the better that neither speaks of love. A few 
years later, and silence is perhaps thought to 
mean either sorrow or sulks. 

But before the husband wound his arm round 
Alice's waist, and finally settled down for that 
calm and happy drive, he posted a couple of let- 
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ters. One of them was to the address giren by 
Mrs. Faunt to Gracie. This letter was not in 
Mr. Beaamont's own writing. He had calied 
on a friend whose band was not so well known 
as bis own, and wbo further disgnised bis calig- 
raphy, involuntarily, by tbe agitating aid of a 
slight attack of delirium tremens, and Frank got 
tbe note written almost before tbe writer ander- 
stood wbat be was doing. Mr. Beaamont tben 
gare bis friend a brief but severe lecture on bis 
absurdity in drinking and smoking too much at 
tbe same time, and affectionately implored bim 
to stick to one excess only. The otber letter 
was of some lengtb and in bis own band. 
Tben, witb a tranqail mind, as became one wbo 
had served a good girl, given a friend sonnd ad. 
Tice, and prepared a plot to hurt tbe wicked, 
happy Frank Beaamont dismissed all tbougbt 
but tbat of tbe sweet little wife nestling by bis 
ßide. How very deligbtfal life woald be if we 
conld always be at tbat date — always bave been 
married a few montbs and be always going to 
haye oar first baby — ^being also able always to 
have a broagham and a Richmond dinner. 

''I bave nine minds and a little one in," 
good Mrs. Nobb bad somewbat oracalary ob- 
served wben sbe found the yellow card in tbe 
pocket of her sleeping cbild. * * And I will , too, '* 
sbe bad added, witb determination. Wbicb ut- 
terance sball be explained in nairation. 

Mrs. Nobb completed her preparations for 
dinner ; for tboagb tbe honest, bard-working 
green-groceress cared little for her own comforts, 
and on a busy day was qulte content to snatch 
her own meal on her counter or in tbe corner< 
of her shop (her business not lying among cas- 
tomers wbo woald have fastidiously taken of- 
fense at her having to empty her moath before 
sbe replied to their vegetarian inquiries), sbe 
made a sacred point of caring for tbe comforts 
of her dangbter. Wben Jenny's repast was in 
qaestion Mrs. Nobb bad slight besitation — or, 
in her own vemacular, made no bones — of 
leaving tbe shop to take care of itself, witb such 
imperfect protection as it might derive from the 
saperintendence of one of a long series of ob- 
jectionable little girls accredited to her by tbe 
parocbial authorities, and eacb of wbom tumed 
ont to be more objectionable than her predeces- 
6or,>especially in the way of stealing the fruit 
wbicb sbe ought to bave watched. To-day Mrs. 
Nobb was mach exercised by the profligacy of her 
subordinate, a young lady of thirteen, witb a 
large connection among tbe street-boys, wbo 
benefited largely by her unprincipled liberality. 
Nevertbeless, the dinner being well in band, 
Mrs. Nobb dressed berself bastily, and, securing 
the temporary Services of a neighbor wbo owed 
her money, and wbo nndertook to mind tbe 
shop, tbe matron went forth to do tbat wbicb 
sbe had declared sbe wonld do. 

Fortune, wbicb favors tbe bold, was propi- 
tions to Mrs. Nobb, for sbe bad not waited long 
in the pastry-cook's shop in Holbom wben tbe 
person wbom sbe wished to see came in. Mrs. 
Nobb put down a half-eaten sansage-roU, and 



waited for a minute witb her back to the cns- 
tomer. 

* * Letter come for me yet, M'm ?" said the lat- 
ter. * * Name of Faunt ?" 

" There bave not, M'm,** said the mistress of 
the shop, coldly. She was a respectable wo- 
man, and somebow did not like tbe looks of tbe 
inquirer. Business, bowever, was business; 
and Mrs. Faunt bad placed tbe matter on a pe- 
cuniary basis. 

"Well, tbat is Strange. TU call again. Bad 
luck now, better next time." To wbicb prom- 
ise and proverb tbe mistress of tbe shop made 
no reply, not having included any thing of the 
sort in her bargain. 

" I think I'U comfort myself witb a sup of 
ratafia,'' said Mrs. Faunt. 

Sbe was served in silence. As sbe raised 
tbe glass to her lips Mrs. Nobb tumed round, 
and was instantly recognized. 

" Well and a day I" exclaimed Mrs. Faunt, 
gusbingly, " if this isn't better than good. Ex- 
pecting a letter and beholding a friend ! Be- 
fore more words, you will do as I do, Mrs. Nobb? 
Another glass of ratafia, M'm, unless this lady 
puts a name to any thing eise." 

** We have nothing eise," said the shop-mis- 
tress, witbout rising. 

"Nothing for me, M'm," said Mrs. Nobb, 
" not tbat I dare say it is not very good, I'm 
sure, but you will understand me wben I say 
tbat I would ratber you handed me poison than 
any refreshment at tbe expense of this person, 
wbo is no friend of mine." 

The woman looked ratber more favorably at 
Mrs. Nobb afcer this frank declaration, but 
made no further remark. 

"If such are your sentiments, Mrs. Nobb," 
said Mrs. Faunt, "and why they sbould be is 
best known to yourself, I am at a loss, M'm, to 
know why you bave been so good as to come 
here?" 

"I 8uppose,M'm, tbat I may come into any 
shop wbicb happens to be open, without sayihg 
with your leave or by your leave, " returned Mrs. 
Nobb, wbo, like Dr Johnson, was not inclined 
to let an antagonist have even tbe advantage of 
a stamp. 

"Only remarking, M*m, tbat there is one 
shop in wbicb it might be better for you to 
keep, wbicb is a paltry little green-grocer's, not 
a hnndred miles from Seven Dials, I wish you 
a good-afternoon, and better manners." 

"I want nothing of this kind here," said the 
pastry-cook. 

" You are quite right, M'm," said Mrs. Nobb, 
wbo saw tbe business character of tbe protest; 
" and having paid for wbat I bave not eaten, 
my appetite being took away by the sight of vil- 
lainy, I sball go away, advising you as a fellow- 
tradeswoman, thougb a stranger, to keep your 
eye on the spoon belonging to the brandy eher- 
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"And this is gratitnde from a woman wbom 
I have sought to serve,*' said Mrs. Faunt, plaint- 
ively. It may be supposed tbat she would 
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have answered in a dififerent waj, bat that sbe 
did not want to quarrel oatright with the shop- 
woman, and poBsibly miss a letter that might 
be on its way. 

** Sougfat to serve, you wretched, vile, old vi- 
perl" Said Mrs. Nobb. ** If ever I get a chance 
to testify at the Old Baile j what sort of Services 
von have been doing all throngh your wicked 
iife I only pray I mayn't have a sore throat to 
prevent me speaking out." 

** I think yon had better both leave the shop," 
said its mistress. << And here, M'm,*' she said 
to Mrs. Faunt, holding ont wbat was apparent- 
ly a coin in paper, '*yon had better take this 
back. I prefer taking in no letters. It isn't in 
the way of my bosiness. Tom I '' she cried, dpwn 
a trap-door. 

'*M'm?" Said avoice, and a floor-covered face 
came up, like a pan.tomime trick. 

*' Open the door for these ladies, and see them 
out." 

"There's no necessity, M*m,*' said Mrs. 
Nobb. '* The pleasare is to get away from the 
presence of obnoxions society. I wish yon good- 
moming, M'm, only remarking that if I have 
left my saasage-roU it is not ont of any dislike, 
for it began good, bat the air in which that 
woman lives and moves is a disgrace to crea- 
tion and a discredit to her sex.*' 

With which climax Mrs. Nobb, conrtesjing 
to the shop-keeper, went ont. Her step showed 
some elation, and she was not long in reaching 
her own street. Bat she had not arrived at 
her door when she perceived a small crowd 
aronnd it. The gathering was chiefly composed 
of boys, bnt three or foar ill-favored loats of 
seventeen or eighteen were there, and seemed 
to be inciting their yoanger companions to 
some act of vengeance. 

Mrs. Nobb dashed thrbagh the crowd and 
into her shop, where she was confronted by her 
debtor and neighbor, a tall, powerful, slattemly 
woman, who held a cane in her band. 

** Ah, Mrs. Nobb, I*m glad you've come back. 
Bat yon'U find IVe done my dnty by yon as 
firiend and neighbor, and will again, please God, 
whenever reqnired at my hands. I've saved 
your goods, M'm, and the sooner that young 
limb of the devil is handed to the police the bet- 
ter, Mrs. Nobb." 

The person thas charitably described was the 
last of the series of girls recommended to Mrs. 
Nobb by an affectionate parish. The yoang 
person was cronching down in a comer, howl- 
ing dismally. 

"What's she crying for?*' was kind Mrs. 
Nobb's first question. 

" Crying yon siud, I think," said the aveng- 
ing neighbor, brandishing the cane. ''If I were 
mistress here I'd give her something to cry for ; 
bat there's not a tear on them brazen, dirty, in- 
solent cheeks. She's only owling with rage." 

"I'U leam you to hit my brotherl" yelped 
the alleged delinquent. 

"Your brother! I dare say," replied the 
avenger. " Fd brother you, my girl, if I had 



you in a back-yard with this cane for five min- 
Utes. You wouldn't be in a hurry to call in all 
the Street blackguards to steal pears after that, I 
promise you." 

The door was open, and the mob heard this 
unfavorable sketch of its character. Three or 
four impudent lads came, warily, npon the Steps, 
but would not venture farther. Two or three 
cried: 

" Shame I You let her alone, will yer ?'* 

The avenging curator of Mrs. Nobb's proper- 
ty made a rush at the Speakers, and they darted 
back in dismay, but only to collect in groups 
and prepaie for fresh demonstrations. 

'Tve marked some of their hides, Mrs. 
Nobb, and if they ever washed themselves they 
wouldn't wash off those marks to-night. Lucky 
I came in when I did. You had not been gone 
five minutes. I put on my bonnet, and locked 
my door, and I saw five or six of them young 
thieves marching in as if they were young no- 
blemen Coming to buy pine-apples for the Queen. 
I only tnmed back to borrow this of Jim East, 
as happened to be nsing it on bis own boy at the 
minute, and in I came among 'em. And there 
was that precious girl, as is owling in hypocrisy, 
for I never touched her, handing over pears to 
one and another, and them calling her miss, 
mocking politeness like. I polited 'em, and 
polished 'em too, and I hope they like it." 

''I always hate a disturbance," said Mrs. 
Nobb, ''and I'd sooner lose a few pears than 
have a row, and stones throngh my window 
after dark — that's their way. If it had been 
your own shop, Mrs. Jarvis, you wouldn't have 
been so violent." 

" She hit my little brother as had a pennv 
and come to spend it," yowled the parochial 
young lady. 

" May be so, but I hit a lot as were not your 
little brothers, and having no pennies could not 
come to spend any, you young cat. What do 
you say about your mistress's goods, you little 
fagot ?" 

" It were only two or three rotted pears, if 
you'Il believe mcy mum," said the accused, look- 
ing dismally at Mrs. Nobb. 

" But she won't believe you," said the aveng- 
er, "because I saw better, and I'm ready to 
swear to it, and now I'm going for a policeman. 
Teil your story about your rotten little brother 
— I roean your little brother and your rotten 
pears — to the beak." ^ 

" Mercy, mum, mercy ! " observed rather than 
exclaimed the small sinner, who knew perfectly 
well that she was in no danger. 

"You won't give my servant in Charge with- 
out my leave, Mrs. Jarvis." 

" Oh, very well, mum ; I'm snre I thought I 
was acting the best for you, but one never knows 
whether one's obliging a party or not." 

" I asked you to mind my shop, Mrs. Jarvis, 
not to lick boys." 

' ' Oh, very well, mum. This is gratitude from 
a person one has tried to serve." 

This was hard on Mrs. Nobb. It was the 
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second time within an hour that she had been 
anjastly reproached with ingratitnde, and she 
foirly lost her temper. 

** Ferhaps, if yoa'd be so good as to go back 
to yonr home, from which I'm sorry I asked 
voa to stir, Mrs. Jarvis, we shonld get rid of that 
mob, which is keeping customers out of the 
Shop." 

The mob seemed to feel hart that it received 
no more attention, and again gathered toward the 
Steps, and again was heard the cry of Shame !" 

They had better haye been silent. Mrs. Jar- 
Tis snatched np her cane, and as three bounds 
of Risinghame's noble charger bronght him from 
the chorch door to the side of Wyclif, whom he 
immediately slew, three strides of Mrs. Jarvis's 
long legs bronght her from the shop door to the 
side of a long lont of eighteen, who was egging 
on bis fellows. Sharp and bitter came the slash 
across the evil lout's face, and before the yell of 
pain which the coward set up had ceased there 
was a long livid line over his ill-farored feat- 
nres. He feil back, howling and crying, after 
the manner of the savage cowardly gang of 
whom he was a type, and on whom no agency 
which has yet been invented, save the bitter 
blowj'has the least effect. Then did Mrs. Jarris, 
in her wrath, tum upon the other rioters, and 
made such havoc and sach hew with her rapid 
cane that the mob was completely ronted by the 
Charge of one determined woman. The amount 
of howl which that heroine got in two minutes 
out of that gang could only be realized by those 
who happen, in the conrse of their London pil- 
grimage, to have witnessed the scene when an 
angry woman takes a case into her own hands. 

Mrs. Nobb was gratified neither as a lorer of 
justice nor as a plundered housekeeper. She 
was not of a yengefal nature, and she knew 
that the malice of the street would be wreaked 
upon her at some time when she should not be 
able to defend herseif. And while Mrs. Jarvis 
was raging like Joan of Are, and demolishing 
the nnrighteous with sore strokes, Mrs. Nobb 
had no more splrit left than to say aloud : 

*'Drat the woman! Td sooner the children 
had all the pears in the shop." 

**Mu — u — ^uther!*' exclaimed Gracie, enter- 
ing upon the premises. *' Grot up in glory too. 
What have you been doing ?" 

" O Lord, Jenny, my dear," gasped her pa- 
rent, " the world's at an end. Bat IVe given 
somebody a piece of my mind for speaking to 
an honest woman*s daughter." 

"Oh, bother, mother — ^youVe spoiled some 
fan. Come up stairs, you old thing, and let's 
Jiave it oat.*' 



CHAPTER XVn. 

AMTENÜPTIAL. 

While others were busy, in their degrees and 
with more or less eamestness, in the affairs of 
Emest Donner and Magdalen Conway, those 
persons, unconsdous, of course, of the interest 



which their respective friends and enemies dis- 
played in reference to the approaching mar- 
riage, were taking more serious thought for 
themselves and for their future. 

Enoagh has been said of Magdalenas self- 
commanings to make it clear that in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word the union which was 
meditated was no love-match. Bat, except in 
romance, there are not many love-matches. It 
is only the brevet of Convention which gives 
that rank to the thoasand desirable and fortu- 
nate marriages of which the lady relatives and 
friends of the parties habitually speak in terms 
which, if strictiy construed, would justify the 
belief that were the affair broken off the coro- 
ner and the convent would have to give an ac- 
count of the broken-hearted pair. Young En- 
glish people are very rational, and therefore 
middle-aged English people are reasonably hap- 
py, and old English people are tolerably con- 
tent. Most marriages among the upper mid- 
dle-class are as much controUed by circnm- 
stances, prudently considered, as lines of poet- 
ry are by their rhymes. It is to our credit that 
this is so. Marmaduke greatly admires Isabel's 
eyes and her pleasant voice, and shonld they 
marry he would make her a capital husband, 
neither bringing tears into her pretty eyes nor 
sadness into her sweet voice, bat he will not 
marry her, for he has aristocratic connections, 
and he has seen something of her vulgär fami- 
ly. Leonora has been mach pleased with Har- 
old's smartness and sparkle, and believes that 
there is something much better in him than 
either, and should they marry she would make 
him a charming wife, and never snub him when 
he endeavored to be lively at home, bat she will 
not marry him, for one young man is not so 
much better than another as to make it worth 
her while to engage in a life-long quarrel with 
a 'set of venomous old sisters, who think that 
Harold ought to keep Single and support them. 
Bat if IsabePs family went to Australia, and 
Harold*s sisters were where venomous old folks 
go, and the two matches were arranged, we 
know what we should hear. " My dear, they 
are perfectly wrapped up in one another. I 
suppose we have all been foolish in our time, 
but I never saw any thing like such devotion." 
And why should not such things be said ? At 
least they recognize a something which ought 
to exist-, and therefore are akin to certain other 
Standards which we agree, especially on Sun- 
days, to declare our own rule of life. 

But Magdalen is going to marry Emest, and 
therefore it is due to her to make a quiet protest 
against her being accused of being less in love 
with her affianced husband than is the case with 
the majority of our modest and affectionate 
young women. Magdalen likes him very much, 
is assured by him that he loves her, she has 
given her word, and her parents approve. Ac- 
cident, as usual, introduced the young conple, 
circa mstances exerted a benevolent influence, 
and as has been before asked, why should not 
the marriage be a happy one? At all events, 
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the experiment is to be tried, and thoasands of 
eimilar experiments result in producing that 
average of happiness which is found in English 
domestic life. 

The absence of what is called roinance — the 
Word is used, young ladies, of course only for 
the sake of convenience, and not from any ina- 
bility to appreciate the ideal — had one beneficial 
effect, if those who are at present in love will 
consider it so. Both Magdalen and Ernest 
were spared lovers' quarrels, and the disqaie- 
tndes which lead to those dem«nstrations, or 
which are unwholesomely suppressed. What- 
ever cares Magdalen might feel in connection 
with the intended nnion arose from herseif and 
certain principles of her own — it had nothing 
to do with Ernest Donner. Of bis history she 
knew very little, of bis inner natnre nothing at 
all, bat he was extemally all that a well brought- 
np yonng lady coald desire — tender, attentive, 
re^pectful, bat ready at a second's notice, and 
at fitting time and place, with at least as mach 
demonstration as was beooming. He showed 
perfect tact, he nerer said or did aagh^ to bring 
a mirthful eye upon his ßanc^, bat he made her 
constantly conscioas of bis devotion. It may 
be, even, that coald a stranger and a man of the 
World have observed Dormer's coartship, that 
inspector woald perhaps have privately regard- 
ed Ernest as somewhat in excess with bis sedu- 
loasness to please, and in a man-of-the-worldly 
spirit woald have drawn oertain inferences to 
which it is not necessary to advert, as these 
lights and shades are for the initiate only, and 
the initiate hold their tongaes. Bat Magdalen 
coald see nothing except a lover whose sole 
thoaght seemed to be that he might appreciate 
her lightest word, forestall her slightest wish, 
and convince her how worthy he was of her love. 
And as for Ernest Dormer, when he was in Mag- 
dalenas presence he coald not bat be charmed 
with her grace, intellect, and simplicity, and 
when he was not in her presence — ^and he had 
to be in town a good deal before the roarriage 
— he coald never think of her withoat admira- 
tion, and let it be hoped that he thought of her 
as mach as he shoald have done, and also in 
the way he shoald have done. They had. there- 
fore no opportanities for any little jealousies or 
misanderstandings, it was foreign to Magdalenas 
natare to create any thing of the kind, and it 
will easily be anderstood that Ernest was not 
likely to raffle the still lake of happiness. 

Therefore, withoat ventaring prematurely into 
the inner circle of the natare of either of the 
lovers, we annoance that they are preparing for 
their marriage, and that friends on each side 
are falfilling their portion of the arrangements. 
Mrs. Conway is very happy indeed. She has sa- 
perintended the alterations which it was thoaght 
necessary to make in the hoase at Näybnry, and 
having at length got rid of bricklayers and car- 
penters, is engaged in famishing the pretty sait 
of rooms destined for Magdalen and her has- 
band. When one*8 mother-in-law does like 
yoa, she likes you with all her might, and re- 



joices to renew, for your sake, her motherly and 
silent thoaghtfainess. Mrs. Conway determined 
that Ernest shoald be as happy as she coald 
make him, and she called in her William's coan- 
sel to devise all sorts of contrivances for Dor- 
mer's comfort and convenience. The retired 
architect, after a few sniffs and shrags at having 
to stoop to details somewhat beneath the dignity 
of bis haaghty vocation, broke into a genial 
langh at some of the tiny devices which he was 
required to saggest, and then threw himself 
heart and soul into the work, and perfectly as- 
toanded the workmen with the fertility of bis 
resoarces and the cleamess with which he taaght 
tbem their own trade. It was a sort of diploma 
in the after-days for a Naybary artisan to be able 
to say that he had worked ander Mr. Conway^s 
eye. Specially, as Ernest Dormer was a sort of 
antbor, the Conways made fbr him the most de- 
lightfal library, on the first-£oor and looking 
oat apon the greenery of the garden, and Mr. 
Conway^s skill in devising doors that shoald ex- 
cladeidl noise(Mrs. Conway remiiided him that 
there might, at some time, be vaiioas noises in 
the mansion, and Mr. Conway pretended dis- 
may), and Windows that woald let in the best 
light, book-cases that should hold all sorts of vol- 
ames, and closets that shoald enable the apart- 
ment to be kept neat, was exerted with remark- 
able effect. Then he plnndered bis own book- 
room, and plaoed a choice collection of books in 
the Chamber of bis intended son-in-Iaw, carefal- 
ly omitting most of the volames of which it is 
said that no gentleman's library can be com- 
plete withoat them. Mrs. Conway saw to the 
other farnitare, and especially to an easy-chair, 
so luxarioas that only a tender mother coald 
believe it possible for a man to sit in it and 
work, and to a lamp so beaatiful that it seemed 
a delight to be one of its slaves. 

" Ernest said that he had rather a pleasant 
working-room, William ; bat I don^t think that 
he will complain of the change,'* observed Mrs. 
Conway one day, when she had set flowers aboat 
the new library, and was casting a vigilant eye 
aronnd to spy whether any addition to the pret- 
tiness of the room were possible. 

*'This is not the sort of room to work in," 
said Mr. Conway, by way of revenging himself 
for having done all in bis power to make it de- 
lightfal. " Some bare walls, with a few maps, 
an old table for yoar reference books, and a 
wooden chair as hard as yoa can bay him, and 
then a feilow gets to work in eamest. He'II 
loange here, and sraoke, and talk to bis wife, 
and you will order them ap lunch that the en- 
grossed stadent may not be disturbed in bis 
meditations.*' 

" Well, dear, they will be happy in their own 
way, and that is the only way to be happy in 
this World." 

'* I know nothing abont that. It was never 
permitted to me." 

"And you are an old story- toller. There is 
not a happier old man in England, except when 
you begin to imagine troubles and grievancea." 
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"Not mach need of the Productive Logos for 
that,'* marmured Mr. Conway ; but as his wife 
heard two words which he knew she did not un- 
derstand, she wiselj opined that the remark re- 
quired no answer from her. The next speech 
she heard was more to the purpose. 

"Oh, what a darling room !** 

So spoke Magdalen, clapping her hands as 
she entered. 

"Does it please yon, miss?" said her father, 
gazing affectionatelj at the beautiful girl. 

"It is perfeet, papa; and you are forgiven 
for not allowing me to see it nntil now, and 
there is a sign that you are forgiven,'* she added, 
kissing him. " And don't yon be jealons, dear/' 
she said, clasping her mother round the Shoul- 
ders, and repeating the ceremony. ' ' I see your 
band every where, flowers and all. How you 
have both been thinking about him 1 '^ 

" WeU, I hope he will like it," said Mr. Con- 
way. 

" Why, papa, you speak as if it were possible 
that he should not. If he likes it only a quar- 
ter as much as I do, you will never get him out 
of it. And books, too I Have you ^een buy- 
ing them ? Here are some I never saw before.** 

"No, I have bought none lately," said Mr. 
Conway. "I have looked out a few which I 
had stored away, as not likely to be much ap- 
preciated by my neighbors here, except perhaps 
the Bector of Saxbary." 

"1 should not think much of books that he 
would like," said Mrs. Conway, who was a very 
womanly woman, be it said to her credit. 

"Oh! bat he is a learned man, mamma, 
whether we like him or not.** 

" May be so, my dear. But I should not set 
hini to choose a library for me.'* 

**The books are very choice, my dear Mary,'* 
said Mr. Conway, smiling. 

"And they are all right, William dear, I 
know that, and I don*t want Mr. Grafton's ap- 
probation of thera.** 

And if you like Mary Conway, or any other 
woman, the less for a little feminine spirt like 
that, please to shut up this book, and send for a 
goody-goody noVel, of genteel but Christian 
principles, and be told to eschew little sins, and 
never to allow even a justifiable dislike for a 
per8on*s character to permit you to do injustice 
to his attainments. We apologize for our in- 
ability to introduce you to any thing but flesh 
and blood. 

'* Mamma," exclaimed. Magdalen, after an 
admiring examination of the room, " where did 
you get that stained glass over the Windows ?" 

"Do you like it?" 

" More than like it, dear," said Magdalen, 
gravely. 

"Yes," said Mr. Conway, as he heard the 
tone in which his child spoke. The word was 
addressed to himself. He had a habit of reply- 
ing in this way — of acknowledging something 
which he had not said, but had thought. It 
sounded oddly to commonplace persons, and 
they avenged themselves, after their fashion, for 



being puzzled, by saying that he was a little 

i cracked. It might not be amiss for a philoso- 

j pher to select friends, as we do china, on the 

! ground of that assertion. The chances are that 

he would get valuable specimens. 

Magdalen understood her father. 

"Yes, papa,** she repeated, gently. 

"Mamma ordered the glass, my dear,** he 
Said, taking down an Elzevir Plautus, and re- 
moving some Specks from the vellum binding. 

" But mamma has no other merit in Ihe mat- 
ter," said Mrs. Conway, unconscious of the un- 
derplay. "The pattem, or whatever you call 
it, was the one you brought from Wales, dear, 
and seemed to admire so much." 

"And is it not beautiful? I declare that 
this glass is quite as beautiful as the original 
from which I sketched it.** 

'^In a private chapel, I think, Magdalen," 
Said her father. 

"Yes, dear, Mr. Haslop's chapel; or, to 
speak more properly, the chapel Mr. Haslop 
built.'* 

< ^ Speaking as an architect, I only mean that 
I should' not have chosen a chapel- window de> 
sign for a domestic library,** said Mr. Conway, 
"any more than I should take this Plautus to 
church instead of a Prayer-book. But as you 
are pleased, my love, we will let architecture 
take its chance.** 

"Now is not that like your papa ?" said Mrs. 
Conway, a little vexed. "After working for 
weeks, and so hard, to make the room all that 
it should be, he wants to set you against it.'* 

"He means nothing of the kind, mamma 
dear. He knows that you could not have 
pleased u:i so much as by giving us those win* 
dows. You do know that, papa ?" 

" I do know it," said Mr. Conway, replac- 
ing the book, like a true lover of books, that 
is, carefuUy holding up the stamped leather of 
the shelf, inserting the volnme tenderly, and 
gently dressing the row into a perfeet level. 
" And I do not care what Naybury critics may 
say about that solecism." 

Mrs. Conway, interested in all that concern- 
ed the room, looked about for the article ho 
had last raentioned, but not being able to as- 
sure herseif that she saw it met the Situation 
neatly. 

"I «hould think not. Critics in Naybury 
indeedl I don*t believe that three people in 
Naybury knew the style of their own church 
until your papa explained it to them, and if 
he had said that it was horizontal instead of 
perpendicolar they would have known no better. 
Don*t langh at me, Mrs. Dorraer, if you please 
—you see I know something,*' added Mrs. Con- 
way, herseif laughing. 

" Those are remains of the wise words mam> 
ma got up when she was courting me, my dear," 
said Mr. Conway. "And now, young lady, 
yon may be supposed to know a certain gentle- 
man's tastes better than we can do. Is there 
nny thing eise that occurs to you, and can this 
room or any of the rooms be improved for you ? 
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Speak now, or forerer hereafter hold jour peace, 
to qnote words which you may hear again one 
of these days." 

'* I can see nothing to alter, nothing to im- 
prore, papa dear. I only wish that Emest were 
here to thank yon/' 

" We will have no thanks, darling. We owe 
him some consideration for bis giving np Lon- 
don life and society to come and settle in this 
dull town." 

'' Indeed I** said Magdalen, drawing herseif 
np with the prettiest afiectation of woanded dig- 
nity. 

*'0h, a million pardons,** said her father, 
laughing. ** I don*t say that he is not to be re- 
warded. But after all, and raaking füll allow- 
ance for the reward, it was very kindly and grace- 
fnlly done, that assent to live here, without even 
making a condition.'* 

** I have no patience with yon, William, *' said 
Mrs. Conway. 

"Certainly not, Mary," replied Mr. Conway, 
placidly. '* Bat why adrance that indisputable 
proposition ?** 

'* I mean that I hope yon will not begin to 
pat into Emest's head that he is making a mag- 
nificent sacrifice. Eyeiy thing in the world that 
he can desire, and a good little wife into the 
bargain, and he is to be pitied, forsooth, becanse 
he comes out of dirty, smoky London to.live a 
healthy and happy life in a conntry honse. He 
ought to be Tery grateful, dear fellow ! and what 
is more, I believe that he is." 

"And I am sure of it," said Magdalen, '^for 
he has told me so." 

''That settlea the question,*' said Mr. Con- 
way. << And have you and he and your belli- 
cose mamma there settled another question? 
Wjho is to perform the ceremonial ? Mumble 
Plum?" 

"How can we help it, William?" 

'* Well, I don*t know, nnless yon like to take 
a secnlar view of the matter, and be nnited at 
the hymeneal desk of my little friend the regis- 
trar of births, deaths, and marriages." 

Magdalenas serions look at her father was nn- 
derstood by him, bat not by her mother, who 
merely saw a girPs expression of distaste at 
the idea of not being married in charch. 

'^ Of coarse that is impossible," continued Mr» 
Conway. "Mrs. Balliman woald be down 
apon US at the head of her regiment of Dor- 
casians, and sweep us into charch. And one 
woald not woand the feelings even of Mamble 
Plam. Bat I snppose he will be assisted by 
somebody eise?** 

" I don't know," said Mrs, Conway. ** It is 
not as if we were going to have a great wedding. 
I shall try to be as qaiet as we can." 

" Consistently with covers laid for five-and- 
twenty," said Mr. Conway. 

** My dear William, we ask nobody whom we 
conld at all leave ont ; and as it is, I know that 
we shall give offense, bat the room will not hold 
more, and there*8 an end of it." 

"And that explains thequietness," said Mr. 



Conway. "Bat I did not want to be qniet. 
We don't have a wedding in the family every 
day, and if you had only proposed a pavilion in 
the garden and a breakfast and servants irom 
London, I should have been delighted." 

"You have taken good care not to say so," 
said Mrs. Conway, laughing, " until you know 
it is too late for any thing of the sort. No, we 
must keep to onr humble twenty-five, or perhaps 
two or three more. Emest does not ask many." 

"Howmany?" 

" Only five, papa. His unde and aunt, the 
Stepneys, you know, Mr. Mangles, the literary 
gentleman with whom he is connected, and two 
other friends." 

" I want to meet Mr. Mangles. I shall try 
to give him a few lights, of which he or his archi- 
tectural writers are terribly in need. And the 
odd twenty are attached and devoted friends of 
our own. How rieh we arel Mamma and 
your aged sire, and the bride, three, and the 
parson, four, and my lawyer, five— now for the 
remaining fifteen ?*' 

" Papa pretended not to care any thing about 
it," Said Mrs. Conway, "and now I will wager 
that he wants to know the dresses of the bride- 
maids." 

" He deserves to know every thing," said Mag- 
dalen, "and he shall. Count, papa. There 
are four bridemaids. X will teil you their names 
presently." 

"Eleven leffc. Now for the All Naybury 
Eleven I" 

"Don*t langh. Mr. and Mrs. Balliman." 

"I certainly see nothing to laugh at yet." 

" Mr. and Mrs. Fanshaw." 

"Highly approved. I love Mrs. Fanshaw. 
When she doesn't understand any thing, which 
is frequently, she asks, not because she wants to 
know, but because she thinks you would like to 
teil her, and that is altogether a nobler motive. 
Let her sit by me." 

"That can't be, William. Leave all that to us. 
Go on, dear, and satisfy your curious papa." 

" The Archdeacon and Mrs. Lincoln." 

" Highly approved. Not for themselves, for 
he is a bore, bat you wanted an imposing pres- 
ence to frown down and crush Mrs. Balliman. 
Confess, Mary." 

"That was not the only reason," said Mrs, 
Conway, smiling. * * What am I saying ? We 
don*t ask people to weddings for such reasons as 
that. In fact it was not the reason at all." 

" No ? Perhaps. Bat then a more secular 
one remains, whereof more anon. If you had 
only wanted to suppress my dear friend Mrs. 
Bulliman, you could have fonnd material near- 
er at band. Old Mr. Grafton has twice the 
power of the Archdeacon." 

" We ask him," said Mrs. Conway. 

"Good Heavensl" exclaimed Mr. Conway, 
fairly and hagely astonished. "Tou ask the 
Rector of Saxbury ! " 

"Certainly, and his wife, and Edward Graf- 
ton, if he will come." 

The way in which Mr. Conway, striding to 
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the window, began mattering and mnmbling 
over scraps of Latin and Greek, and perhaps 
half a dozen other langnages, all snch fragments 
beinge:3^pressiYeofwonder, and contempt, and the 
like, was remarkable. The litany, or commina- 
tion, lasted some time, and when it seemed to be 
ended a few snpplementarj fits broke forth, and, 
finallj, Mr. Conway completed bis task in a 
workmanlike manner, clenching the bnsiness 
with a hearty laugh. His mind being thus re- 
lieved, he tnmed to his wifo and daughter, and 
Said, very gravely : 

<^ Woold it not be well to ask the Bector, or 
Edward, or both, to assist in the senrice ?" 

" Certainly not," said Mary CJonway. " We 
may have very good reasons, dear, for wishing 
them to be present, or at least for inviting 
them— " 

"I observe the distinction/' 

*' Bat that is quite another thing from asking 
either Mr. Grafton or his son to profane a solemn 
matter like the marriage serrice read over our 
child. I wonld sooner that we had no gnests 
at all, and that we foar went into church, and 
saw no one bat the yicar and the clerk, than 
that either of the Graffcons shoald come inside 
the altar-rails on that day.*' 

Magdalen had seated herseif in the large 
chair, and was listening silently to the conver- 
sation. 

"Yon feel as yoar mother does, my love?" 
asked Mr. Oonway, very tenderly. 

''Let her speak for me, papa.*' 

"Then," said Mr. Conway, **it seems neces- 
sary that I shoald teil yoa something of which, 
perhaps, yoa woald not have heard — Magdalen, 
at all events, shonld not — ^nntil some fature time. 
I shoald have answered a letter which I have 
reeeived, and there wonld have been an end for 
the present. Bat yoar decision to ask the Graf- 
tons, and what yoa, dear Mary, have jast said, 
leave me no choice. I have a letter from Ed- 
ward Grafton, asking to be allowed to assist in 
the Service.*' 

Magdalen looked np, with a deep flash on her 
&ir face, bat she did not speak. Mrs. Conway*s 
heightened color simply indicated her honest 
anger. 

" He either means an insnlt," she said, '* or 
he is a contemptible creatnre.'* 

"He would be the second," said Mr. Con- 
way, qaietly, ' Mf he meant the first. Bat I have 
reason to think that we shoald wrong him if we 
believed either. Hear his letter : 

" * Sazbübt Rbotobt. 

<< < Mt deab Sib, — ^I am abont to ask a fa- 
vor at the hands of yoar family, and thoagh I 
address myself to yoa as its head, I heg that my 
reqaest may be sabmitted to Mrs. and Miss 
Conway. 

" 'Let me abstain from all references to the 
past, known and anknown to yon, and tet me 
say only that I bear in mind, and ever shall, 
great kindness reeeived by myself, and that I 
accase myself of mach which it is a penance to 
remember, and for which it is a daty to atone. | 



" *How far I may ever sncceed in effacing 
certain impressions which I woald give the 
World to obliterate I know not, bat yoa, and 
Mrs. Conway, and yoar daagbter will bat too 
well anderstand that what I am aboat to pro- 
pose coald be offered by me only ander feelings 
which convince me that I am in solemn eamest 
in my endeavor to deserve other regards from 
yoa all than those which you now entertain. 

" * I will not enter into nnwelcome detail, bat 
in the assarance that I shall be jastly, in the 
hope that I shall be kindly jadged, I eamestly 
heg that I may be honored with permission to 
bear a part, be it ever so slight, in the Perform- 
ance of the Service at the marriage of Mr. Dor- 
mer with Miss Conway. I shall not be fonnd 
angratefdl. 

" 'With the kindest and most respectfal re- 
membrances to yoar family, believe me, 
" * My dear Sir, 

** * Yours most faithfully, 
" * Edwabd Gäafton. 

" * WiLTX^M CoirwrAT, ESQ.* " 

'< William, I should like to answer that let- 
ter," said Mrs. Conway. 

" Yes?" asked her hasband, with some little 
sarprise, for thoagh his wife coald write a good, 
straightforward epistle at need, it was chiefly 
remarkable for going direct to the point, and for 
not leaving ont the one word, date, or fignre on 
which the message depended. She was not 
fond of writing, and for what may be called the 
floral part of the art she had any thing bat apt- 
itade. 

** Yes," she said. " I know what yon mean. 
Yoa think that this note, with its elaborate sen- 
tences (which I dare say he wrote nineteen 
times over before he pleased himself), reqaires 
an elaborate answer, just sach a one as yoa 
woald like to compose. Bat I shoald prefer to 
give him a piece of my mind.*' 

" I have no doubt of it. Bat before we set- 
tle that, let me ask yoa whether there is not 
some inconsistency in yoar condnct, my dear ? 
If it was worth while to seek to please the Graf- 
tons by asking them to oar wedding, is it worth 
while to affront and enrage them by the very 
uncompromising dispatch of which I see you are 
mentally arranging the opening slash ?" 

''I don't believe that his father and mother 
know that he has made the reqaest." 

** They will know that he has had a letter 
from yon which makes it impossible for him to 
come to the breakfast." 

"Bat I don't know that it will. If there is 
any good feeling left in him he will hamble him- 
self, and come to show that he is sensible of the 
rebnke.'* 

"Mary," said Mr. Conway, smiling, "you 
convince me that you have some mystic reasons 
for wishing the Graftons here, and that yon do 
not ask them out of mere respect for clergymen 
and neighbors. I don*t want to pry into your 
secrets.!* 

" They are mostly very harmless ones, dear." 
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"Yes. But nnless you have a very strong 
desire to answer this young man, it really seems 
to me that the reply should come from the per- 
son to whom the note is addressed." 

** It is addressed to us all." 

** I lower my artas. Have your own way, as 
usaal." 

" As if I ever got it ! But I do wish to write." 

"And refuse, of course ?*' 

**Ofcourse." 

'' And accept, dear mamma/* said Magdalen, 
joining for the first time in the conversation, 
and speaking in a pleading yoice. 

'' Magdalen 1 Accept? You wish Edward 
Grafton to assist at yonr marriage ?'* 

'* Yes, mamma, if it will not be rery unpleas- 
ant to you." 

"My dearest child, you can be in no donbt 
about that, after what you have heard me say 
just now. I can not in the least understand 
what you mean by wishing such a thing. Can 
you, papa?" 

" Perhaps I have a glimpse of Maggie's mean- 
ing," said Mr. Conway, "but I am sure ehe 
prefers to explain it herseif." 

" Would mamma say why she so much objects 
to Edward Grafton's assisting ?" 

" Why, my dear, of course I will. Bat you 
know why. I think that he is a bad kind of 
man. I think that he is revengeful and mean, 
and I am not telling you any news, Magdalen, 
in saying that he has spoken of Emest in a way 
that I would never have forgiven had such 
thingsbeen said of your papa in my young days." 

"I know all that, mamma, and even more. 
I would not vex you at the time by repeating 
to you what Edward Grafton said about Ernest 
to me one day, when we met at one of the cot- 
tages, but I may teil you now. He told me his 
ill opinion of Emest, and dared to warn me 
against marrying him.*' 

** I always hated your going to those cottages," 
Said Mrs. Conway, sharply. 

Of course that was not all the answer which 
she wanted to make, and she had a great mind 
to scold Magdalen well for having kept this Be- 
eret, but the trnth was that she loved Maggie so 
very heartily that she forced herseif to talk non- 
sense, which she knew to be nonsense, rather 
than say what would have bronght tears to Mag- 
dalenas eyes. Perhaps many a mother has sub- 
mitted to this kind of self-humiliation out of 
her dear love for her child, and has never had 
credit for it. But in this case forbearance was 
rewarded, for Magdalen immediately threw her 
arms round her mother*s neck, and, kissing her 
passionately, said : 

"Don't, you dearest. Don't keep it back. 
Scold me, if you like. But indeed I did not 
mean to give you pain." 

"I know that, love," said her mother, retum- 
ing the kiss, and wiping her eyes. " But if you 
had told me he should never have had a chance 
of writing such a lett«r as that." 

" Then you forgive me?" 

" Why, I was never angry with you, dearest." 



" Don't teil a story, dear," whispered Mag- 
dalen, playfully. ** You were angry, just for a 
momeirt, and I deserved it. But you will show 
that you have forgiven me by telling Edward 
Grafton that he may come as he wishes." 

"I can not underatand you, Magdalen," said 
her mother, " and it is of no use my saying the 
same thing over again. What do you mean by 
wishing to invite the man who has insulted both 
you and your intended husband ?" 

" He has done both, mamma. He confesses 
that he has behaved ill, and that he repents it, 
and he has to make compensation by doing what 
— what," she said, smiling but coloring, "we 
all know must be very painful to him. It is 
our duty not to refnse to let him make amends." 

These last wofds were said with a delightful 
seriousness, and they seemed rather like some 
one eise's language than the speaker's. 

"That is some of the Catholic nons — well, 
doctrine you leamed in Wales, Magdalen," said 
her mother, " and it is one of the regrets of my 
life that you ever went there — ^not that you 
caused it, dear, for it was my fault for sending 
you. But I did not think that you would have 
remembered that sort of thing upon so serious 
an occasion as yonr marriage." 

" Viewed as she views it," said Mr. Conway, 
gravely, " no time could be so fit for remember- 
ing it, mamma." 

"Come, William," said Mrs. Conway, who 
was slightly disturbed, and not uni'easonably feit 
that she had a right to make her husband share 
the disturbance, " that is nonsense from you. 
I would not use the word to Maggie, because 
she is in eamest, and I am sorry for it ; but for 
you to begin preaching 'compensation and for- 
giveness as a Christian duty is a little too good. 
Nobody tums np their nose at such talk more 
than you do." 

He was too good a husband and too gallant a 
gentleman not to receive the fire with perfect 
good humor. 

"Dear Mary, I am the last person to preach, 
and I would never even hear preaching if you 
did not take me to church. I only want you to 
be just to Magdalen." 

"Am I in the habit of being unjust to her ?" 

" No, mamma," answered the girl. " But I 
think that just now you are indined to be ever 
so little unjust to papa, who only spoke in kind- 
ness." 

" I know that, too," said Mrs. Conway, whose 
burst of quick temper was over in a moment, 
and whose kindly natnre at once began to make 
her angry with herseif. " Papa don't mind what 
I say, an old heathen, nor do you either, miss. 
And if you both join against me in this matter 
of course I must jdve way." 

*' Not against you, but with you, dear, " said 
Magdalen, "for I am quite sure that you under- 
stand me, and why I think it öught to be." 

" I won't be coaxed," said Mary Conway, who 
liked nothing better in the world. " I give in, 
and there is an end, nnless your father has any 
thing to say, as becomes the head of the family, 
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BS Mr. Edward Grafton is good enough to call 
him. A pretty family it woald be if there were 
no better head," she added, sancily. '^Can't 
yoa speak, head of the family?** 

''I think," Said Mr. Conway, ^Hhat it is a 
matter in which Magdalen may reasonably be 
allowed to have herown way. I do not care in 
the least abont Edward Grafton, and if Magda- 
len had told me of bis conduct to her I should 
have gone over to Saxbury and given that young 
priest an old man's mind, not perhaps in the 
style that yoa, Mary, were about to adopt, bnt 
still with sufficing emphasis.** 

" Yes, yon can say bitter things when you like, 
and yon put them in a way that makes them 
remembered." 

** You have none to remember, at any rate." 

"Perhaps.*' 

'* None, I say, and you know it. Bat I have 
two things to ob8er>'e to yoa. As to the havingj 
Edward Grafton, after bis insolence, I must say, 
my dear Magdalen, with all deference — nay, we 
wül call it reverence, for the convictions that 
make yon arge it, the concession is really so very 
— well, so oatrageously amiable that one hardly 
knows how to speak of it. You know that 
thoagh I have my own ideas, I never underval- 
ued Christian teaching, and I don't deny that, 
logically, I am nowhere if you plead certain 
rules of conduct. Bat we live in the world, and 
it is the nineteenth Century, and if a man strikes 
you on one cheek, we find on the whole it rath- 
er answers better to return the compliment than 
to offer him the other. Don*t you think that 
we had better set no example of pretemat- 
nral piety — ^it might make people talk, and per- 
haps laugh ?'* 

'* Papa, you must not be angry.*' 

'' Do I speak as if it were likely, Miss Goneril 
Began Conway ?" « 

" If you do not wish what I wish, I ask you 
to say that it shall not be, and your command 
finishes every thing. But plea«e do not ask me 
— you know I can*t mean any thiog disrespect- 
fol — ^please don't ask me to yield to such reasons 
as you have been giving. I am sure you are 
not serious in that.'* 

" If you understand me, my dear, I think you 
wül own that I have given you a hint at some 
good worldly reasons for not being so exceed- 
ingly forglving. Bat,** he added, bis better na- 
ture and bis clear intellect coming up in Mag- 
dalen *s aid, "I don*t care for the world or for 
what any one may say. There. If you, dear 
child, would be made happier by this curious 
concession, and your mother assents, Edward 
Grafton shall come, if all Naybury laaghs. And 
perhaps *' — here the man*s cowardice came back 
again — ** there are not many people who know 
that we ought to hate him.*' 

*'Some do,** said Mrs. Conway, coloring. 

" I see,*' said her hnsband, laughing. *' We 
have talked. Never mind. The risk shall be 
run. But I told you I had another thing to say. 
There is one person who ought to be consulted 
in this, and who certainly ought not to be mar- 
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ried by a man>Ay*r he would probably kick 
were Grafton not in Orders.** 

*' I am sare of Eme8t*s approval,** said Mag- 
dalen. And she looked like one who might be 
pretty sure that any thing she desired would be 
granted by a lover. 

** I daresay, Pride and Arrogance,** said lier 
father, smiling. "But this is rather a man*8 
qnestion, after all, dear girl. You will be plac- 
ing Emest in a false position by calling in a per- 
son who has done him wrong. Come, you must 
consider that, Maggie. There is no hurry about 
answering the letter — he ought to be thankful if 
it is answered at all. The only condition we*ll 
make with you, pet, is that you obtain Emest 
Dormer*s assent That is surely right, mamma. *' 

"Surely,** said Mrs. Conway. "The only 
thing is — Oh, I wish you had not these views, 
Magdalen,** slie added, in vexation. 

"We won*t reopen that question,'* said Mr. 
Conway. 

" No. But what I mean is this. Magdalen 
can not ask Emest*s consent without telling 
him every jot and tittle of Edward Grafton's 
conduct — '* 

"I have done so already, mamma. Was it 
not my duty ?** 

"And how did he receive it?" asked the 
mother. 

" He used language so like papa*s that it is 
quite curious.** 

" Not so curious, dear,** said Mr. Conway, 
"because there is bnt one way of looking at 
such things. He said, I suppose, that he was 
sorry Mr. Grafton was a clergyman, because it 
is hardly the thing, except in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, to chastise a clergyman personally, 
but that he would take care to punish him some- 
how.*' 

" He did not use the threat. I think Emest 
never threatens. But I was afraid that he 
meant vengeance. He does not mean it now.** 

* * What, child ? Have you converted Emest 
Dormer to your doctrines of charity and for- 
giveness ?** 

" I hope,** said Magdalen, simply, " that he 
sees many things as I do.** 

"I have no more to say,** said her father, 
gravely. "You are bound, dear, to ask the 
question of Emest. When yon have bis reply, 
I will write what you may dictate.** 

"Then I will go and write to him at once," 
said Magdalen, " and teil him all about this 
lovely room, and the pains you have taken with 
it, and the conviction you both have that he wül 
write something here so wonderful that people 
will come from all parts to look at the house 
that holds the great autlior.** 

Her merry laugh lingered on their loving ears 
for a moment after she had vanished. 

" Why do you look so grave, William ?" 
"Does nothing occur to you after what she 
last said ? I don't mean the fun, but what she 
said as to bis seeing things as she does ?** 

" Yes, it occurs to me that he is desperately 
in love. Is there any thing wonderful in tha^ 
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or terrible? What troubles you now, my dear 
old croak ?" 

''There is nothing wonderful in his loving 
that darling. Bat when a man of the world sad- 
denly abandons the world's babits of thought, and 
gets to forgiying enemies and foregoing his rigbt 
to pnnish them, one of two cases seems to arise." 

"Well?" 

" He is either a fool or a bypocrite." 

" There yon go. If it is possible to find a 
wrong in the pleasantest and most natural 
thing, my dear old William is the person to do 
it. Fool we know Emest Dormer is not. Hyp- 
ocrite, perhaps, in the sense in which all men 
are hypocrites when they are in love, and when 
they are ready to give up all their own ideas 
and feelings to please somebody eise. I don't 
say that you ever did — ^you never loved me well 
enongh. Bat I can qaite understand Emest 
doing so, or pretending to do so, in answer, I 
dare say, to a very sweet letter in which she 
laid her heart before him, and showed him how 
earnest she was in wishing him to forgive. He 
has not forgiven Edward a bit — I shoald de- 
spise him if he had — bat his first daty was to 
make Maggie happy. What do you know about 
love and lovers, dear ?" 

*' More than you think. Enongh to be qaite 
ready to trast in yonr womanly instinct in snch 
matters rather than to my own judgment.** 

"That's not so badly said, William." 

" Bat jast bear with me, dear, while I pat one 
thoaght before you.** 

*' I had rather not, if it is another miserable 
view.** 

"Listen. Emest Dormer has been singular- 
ly ready to consent to all and every thing that 
we wished. He consented to live at Naybury. 
He has assented to every proposition of our law- 
yer. He has given np the continental marriage 
tour, and will go to the Highlands. Nothing 
that he does not agree to.** 

" Nothing, and he is a dear fellow.** 

'*I like him much, and I can anderstand 
your liking him to excess. Bat this wonderful 
wiliingness to do all we ask, to exert no will of 
his own — '* 

*' Becanse he loves your child so mach. You 
love her, too, and it is yery odd that you can 
not comprehend her fascination for him.'* 

" He is not very yonng.'* 

** What are you driving at, William ? Speak 
out, that I may knock down another of your 
brain-spiders and scrunch it.** 

" Mary, if that man has n^ade the girl believe 
that he shares her views he is an accomplished 
hypocrite, and his object is to have this mar- 
riage carried out at any price.** 

"I do not think,'* said Mrs. Conway, much 
hurt, " that I ever knew you so cruelly unjust. 
How can you talk so of a man to whom we are 
going to give all we love in the world ?*' 

And she hastily left the room, with tears in 
her eyes. 

"I may be a fool," said Mr. Conway. *'I 
hope I am.*' I 



CHAPTER XVni. 

HB. HANOLE S*S BBPORT. 

Thebb was great and high debate in the to- 
bacco-parliament of the Octagon. 

*' Saw the marriage in the Times this mom* 
ing ?" asked Jimmy Rydon, not of any body in 
particular, for he was squinting with both eyes 
at the fire in his meerschaum, but he knew that 
he was pretty sure of an answer from somebody. 

" Yes," said Tom Alford, and I thought they 
might as well have borrowed a word from the list 
above, and said * prematurely.* " 

" What for ?" said somebody. 

"Why, the united ages can't make thirty- 
eight," said Alford. 

"Tom, have you been dining?" asked Mars- 
den. 

"Course I have, and very badly. I have 
backed my bill, and if the committee don't at- 
tend to me there'U be a row." 

" All right," said Marsden, " but you needn't 
talk nonsense. If the united ages can't make 
thirty-eight, the bride must be under six years 
old, for Dormer is thirty-two." 

"Oh, Dormer!" said Tom Alford. 

" He never knows any thing," remarked Hen- 
ry Milwarden, " but he gets on so well ^äthout 
knowing any thing that it woald be a folly in 
him to be wise." 

"I meant little Hugh Bristow's marriage," 
said Tom Alford, placidly. 

* * Who cares about little Hugh Bristow ? He 
said he was off into the conntry, and he had a 
shiny black sort of pocket by his side. I thought 
the holidays were over, and he was going back 
to Uppingham. The idea of that brat marry- 
ing," said Rydon. " But I meant Ernest Dor- 
mer, of course, as would have occurred to any 
body butJTom Alford." 

" Yes, Dormer is married," said Henry Wig- 
ram, sententiously. 

"Well! I hope he'U be happy," said Doddy 
Dalston. 

" And it's very kind in you, Doddy," said Mil- 
warden. " And if ever you marry, and I hear 
of it, I will say the same about you." 

" Isee," said Dick Marsden, " that, as usual, 
one parson was not strong enongh for the work, 
and that he was ' assisted.* " 

"Yes," said Wigram, "and did you notice 
by whom ?'* 

"Don't think I did, particularly." 

"Why, by that man who dirfedwith us here, 
and got so blessed baffy that he talked about his 
children's souls.*' 

"That man Grafkon 1'* said two or three. 

"That identical and idiotic individual,*' said 
Wigram. 

"He is not an idiot," said Charley Launces- 
ton, quickly, "nor in the least like one. He 
may be a great deal worse, but he's not that. 
Milwarden does not think him an idiot) I'U bet." 

"No, by Jove!" said the young barrister. 
"That outburst of bis, which gave Tom Alford, 
for the first time, a notion that some people be> 
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lieve they have sonls, need not count. It was 
only a speech out of place. But I had the honor 
of sitting near that gentleman daring part of the 
evening, and I can teil yoa that I know him to 
be a very clever fellow, and I believe him to be 
any thing bat a good one.*' 

'*I am awfally astonished at bis assisting at 
the wedding,'* said Wigram, '' after what I heard 
you teil Mangles, Charley." 

" Well, you see," said Mr. Lannceston, " Man- 
gles knows what he is about, and all that. I 
infer that he nsed bis discretion, and not bis 
tongue. Besldes, there may be family reasons 
— Bat here's the great Samuel himself— we'U 
hear what he bas to say.*' 

'*Get into the box, Samuel Mangles, take the 
book in your right band, and swear," said Mil- 
warden, making a place for the chair which Mr. 
Mangles drew between the Speaker and Charles 
Lannceston. "And now teil us. Were you 
at the Bormer-cum-Conway wedding?" 

"I were." 

"Well, and how did it go off? Use your 
own language, my good man, if you think you 
can make yourself better nnderstood by the 
Jury.'» 

"One would think that you had no briefs by 
your incessantly talking shop, Henry, but as the 
papers show that many clients have the misfor- 
tune to employ you, I think you roight leave off 
advertising your trade, *' said Mangles. He said 
this sort of thing in such a pleasant, fatherly 
way, half laughing, that offense would have 
been out of the question, even if an Octagon 
man, of that clique, had not been far too good 
a fellow to resent chaff. 

"Teil US about the wedding," persisted Hen- 
ry Müwarden, without the least notice of bis 
friend*s ad vice. 

"Well, what do you want to know? One 
wedding is a good deal like another." 

"Isshenice?" 

"Nice! By Jove!" said Mr. Mangles, sol- 
emnly, "Mrs. Emest Dormer is the most charm- 
ing young female I ever saw in all my life. You 
don*t often see me in the seventh heaven about 
any thing. But, by Jove, yes !" 

"Hooray I" said MUwarden, in a low voice. 

"You'U never marry any thing half so de- 
lightful, I can teil you," said Mr. Mangles. 
"You wouldn't understand her, you wouldn't 
appredate her.** 

" Strong-minded, eh?" said Milwarden. 
" Dormer is welcome to her, for me." 

" No, Sir, she is not strong-minded, but beau- 
tiful-minded, if you comprehend that, only you 
don't. I sha*n*t talk about her any more, except 
to teil you once for all that Ernest Dormer is a 
most lucky party.** 

" A most lucky party,'* echoed Henry Wig- 
ram, with sometbing significant in the echo. 

"Most,** retumed Mangles, direct to Wigram, 
who nnderstood the special affirmation. 

"I am very glad of it," said Wigram, as 
eamestly. What was implied, of course, was 
that Mangles had satisfied himself that there 



was no foundation for any thing that had been 
whispered to him in that room, and that Wig- 
ram rejoiced in the extirpation of certaln 
doubts. 

" Here is to thdr healths,** said Milwarden, 
raising a huge tumbler of iced Seltzer water, 
slightly brandied, to bis lips. "Where are 
they gone ?** 

"Into the Highlands, to some place near 
Loch Ness, lent to them by a friend of the old 
people.** 

" Old people nice ?** 

"Out and out. Mr. Conway is a very re- 
markable person, leamed to excess, and füll of 
something better than leaming.** 

" You should introduce Tom Alford to him,'* 
said Milwarden, " they would exchange wonder- 
ful observations.** 

" It would take a wiser man than I see in 
this room to exhaust Mr. Conway's conversa- 
tional power,*' said the editor. "I only wish 
that I could have staid at Naybury for a week, 
but I had to come np by the night train.*' 

"Naybury 's a beastly place," said Rydon. 
" I was throngh it once, and a horse came down 
with me on the infernal hill, which I suppose 
they haven't taken away." 

" It's not worse than other country towns, and 
the hill is a sort of feature. The Conways 
have a capital house, where if Dormer is not 
very oomfortable it will be bis own fault. I 
cotdd be." 

"I dare say," said Lannceston. "Fancy 
Mangles being happy in any place where he 
could not get the third edition of the evening 
papers." 

" Sir," said Mangles, in Johnsonian style, 
" your sneer is ill-bred, and your logic is ab-, 
surd. While engaged in my trade I require all 
its tools ; when remitted to leisure I rejoice to 
lay them aside. Is your foolishness satisfied ? 
Then ring the bell." 

"But I say," said Launceston, "the paper 
says that your friend the Reverend Grafton as« 
sisted. Was that so?*' 

" Yes," said Mr. Mangles, dryly. 

"Excuse apparent vulgarity, but if I were to 
apply the word rummy to that arrangement — " 

" You would apply not only an apparent but 
a real vulgarism. Still, I was rather snrprised, 
but I presume there were reasons. I never ask 
questions. The breakfast was in the best style, 
the Speeches were in the best taste, especially 
one of my own, and altogether, making charis- 
table allowance for provincial difficultles, the 
whole affair was highly creditable." 

" Bridemaids pretty ?" asked Doddy Dalston. 

"What can it signify to you? Yes, no. 
There were four. Two very nice gins from 
Wales, a very pretty little person who lives 
near Naybury, a Miss Buxton, and an extremely 
piain, but I am told eminejitly pious personage, 
also a resident. The motive for that last se- 
lection was not obvious, the ugliness of the lady 
was — but I ought not to be ungrateful, for she 
was good enough to givo me a tract." 
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'*I say," Said Jimmy Rydon, with real con- 
oem on his good-natured face, *'yoa don't mean 
that Dormer has got in among that sort of 
thing?" 

** Not a bit," Said Mangles, hastening to re-t 
lieve Mr. Rydon's roind from the apprehension 
that tlieir common friend was in danger of re- 
ligion. *' I take it that the selection was anoth- 
er case of special reasons, and in the country 
von are obliged to do many things yon don't 
like. Oh, not a bit. Mr. Conway is singularly 
without prejudices — sees all sides of matters, 
and therefore has no tronblesome fanaticism 
abont any side in particular, and bis wife is a 
delightful person, a modei mamma-in-law. I 
suspect the tract lady was out of her swim." 

* * Well, " Said Henry Milwarden, * * much that 
yon say is very consolatory, but I don't know. 
Of course it will be all rose-color for a bit, but 
I fear that after a bit poor Ernest will find it 
dull times." 

" We can't have eveiy thing,'* said Dick Mars- 
den. 

^'I think,*' said Lannceston, considerately, 
*'that with what you describe — pleasant honse, 
nice people, pretty wife, plenty of money — he 
might manage to hold on whjle the old folks 
live, and after that, if he is not acclimatized, 
and has not leamed to talk of bullocks, he can 
come to town. Meantime he can run np a good 
deal, and come here to have his mind improved 
and purified. 

" Come and be woand np once a fortnight, 
like a French clock," said Doddy. 

'^And you can send him books to cnt np, 
Mangles," said Milwarden. *^ He can read 
tbem in a pleasant manner to his wife and his 
family, after a five o'clock thick tea, and the 
reviews will be enriched with the interesting 
and improving observations made dnring the 
pernsals.'' 

' ^ Thick tea be hanged ! " said Mangles, impa- 
tiently. '^ I teil you that it is a Christian fam- 
ily — ^not in the sense of the advertisements of 
house-maids who want to meet their yonng men 
every Snnday night — but their hours are much 
the same as our own, and in fact Conway is a 
country gentleman who happens to have a honse 
in a country town. They lived in London for 
many years. I can*t say whether Ernest Dor- 
mer is going to be happy or not ; who can ? But 
none of his discomforts will come out of his 
merely living ont of London, so you may spare 
your obliging sympathies." 

^*It is a very odd thing," said Henry Wig- 
ram, *Hhat we all address ourselves to the ques- 
tion whether Ernest Dormer is going to be hap- 
py. Lots of fellows of this club have married, 
and I don*t remember that we ever took the tron- 
ble to consider their future. Some of us here 
are married, but if the club has sat npon them 
and given verdicts I know nothing about it. 
Isn't it curious that we raise this question, and 
every body discusses it with so much interest ?'* 
** He ought to know the great concem we all 
feel," said Doddy. 



" I don*t think he would care to hear it," said 
Mangles. 

**Ungrateful cove!*'said Rydon; *'but you 
are his friend, and ought to understand him." 

"Not nngrateful ; but I suspect he is not ex- 
actly the man who would be thankful to people 
for discussing his private affairs, especially in 
the compassionate sort of way which has marked 
the debates to-night." 

"No," said Milwarden ; " when you come to 
think of it, Dormer is not what you call a very 
sympathetic kind of fellow. Every body likes 
him. I like him y^ry much. But I don't think 
he goes in for confidences and all that, and ex- 
cept Mangles I suppose nobody knows a great 
deal abont his affairs. And yet, somehow, we 
all want this match to turn out well." 

" Yes," said Henry Wigram, in a melancholy 
voice. "It would almost seem as if there was 
a notion that it might not tum ont well. Such 
a demonstration of good wishes sounds om- 
inous." 

Mr. Mangles tumed a not very friendly eye 
on the Speaker, but did not answer him. 

"I should like to see the lady," said Charles 
Lannceston. "I suppose they will come to 
town some time or other." 

"I hope you will," said Mangles, " and yon 
will see something worth seeing." 

"Dare say you have a photograph of her, 
Samuel?" 

"I am so fortunate." 

" Show." 

"Sha'n't. I have no idea of handing the 
Portrait of my friend's wife to be compared with 
likenesses of ballet-girls and that sort, which 
half of you have in your pockets. Besides, I 
haven't got it here. The better kind among 
you may see it at my Chambers if you call at a 
proper time." 

"When he is not conspiring with that man 
in black, whom I always see there, privily in 
their lurking dens to murder the innocent," 
said Henry Milwarden. 

" The fellow has been to church, and listened 
to what he heard," said Mangles. * "My dear 
Milwarden, what does this mean? Oh, but you 
went with the judges, perhaps ?" 

" Never mind about that. Do you just learn 
to infuse a little mercy into your own justice, 
and not treat an author as if anthorship were a 
crime." 

"It is a crime, Mr. Milwarden, in many 
cases, and deserves a much severer punishment 
than I can award — the sort pf punishment that 
nsually descends on criminals when you have 
defended them." 

" One for you, Henry," said Tom Alford. 

" What ! — ^you see it ? Then, Mangles, you 
have hit too hard," said Milwarden, laughing. 

" You'U deserve it next time. And further, 
Mr. Milwarden, I would remark to you, and tho 
like of you, who protest against the wholesome 
severities of criticism, that there is no true hu- 
manity in sparing a bad book. And further, 
again, as you have chosen to quote from the 
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best book, which is not n proper practice on 
light occasions, I will do the same, or at least I 
will call your attention to a strong case of anti- 
sentimentalism. Have you attended church 
long enongh to hare heard of St. Paul ? Or, 
stay, in going to Guildhall, you must bave seen 
a cathedral dedicated to a saint of that name ?" 

** I know of bim,** said Milwarden ; " he was 
a great cricketer, stood np for tbe Eleven, and 
was bowled, and Rhoda stood at tbe wicket." 

*' One did not expect in tbe Octagon Club a 
reprodaction of cuttings from the/acetüe of tbe 
American newspapers, Mr. Milwarden." 

** Never mind aboat that, as I said before. I 
know all abont St. Paul.'* 

" In that case yon may remember tbat on a 
certain occasion a viper came ont of some fag- 
ots and fastened on bis hand ?" 

** Yes, I have seen a pictare of it." 

''Well, what did he say of the venomous 
beast ?" 

''I don't remember tbat he said any thing." 

*' Qaite right. Assnredly he did not say that 
though he conld not approve its apparent Inten- 
tion to poison, he was willing to make allow- 
ance for its instincts, and would not refase to 
credit it with a most Instrous skin, and with 
mach grace of action. That would have been 
tbe sentimental style of treatment which you 
llke. Do you know what Paul did ? He shook 
off tbe venomons beast into the Fire. He took 
care that it sbould hurt neither the barbar- 
ons people nor bis own educated companions. 
Tbere's a text and a sermon for you, and if an- 
other person asks me for another word of wis- 
dom to-night he won*t get it." 

''There's something in yon, Samuel," said 
Milwarden, cooUy, 'Mn spite of what most peo- 
ple tbink to the contrary. See as mach of me 
as yon can, and so add knowledge of men and 
things to your knowledge of books, and in time 
you will be a credit to tbe club. Why did not 
you ask me to hand yon those ligbts, instead of 
getting np ?" 

^^ On rCest jamais mieux servi quepar soi-meme, " 
said Mangles. 

'^Ishisaccent at.all tolerable, Marsden — ^yon 
have lived a deal among the natives ?" 

" I have heard a worse," said Dick Marsden, 
** yonr own, for instance.'' 

" That I utterly disbelieve," said Henry Mil- 
warden, *' for I was complimented the other day 
by a police magistrate upon the masterly way 
in which I spoke Italian to an organ-boy wit- 
ness, and a person who can speak Italian can 
speak French." 

<* Or people tbink so," said Launceston, *^ on 
tbeprinciple, I suppose, that if you quote Greek 
you must certainly be a tremendous swell at 
Latin." 

" Quote some Greek, Tom Alford," said Mil- 
warden. ' ' Mind that the sentiments are nnexcep- 
tionably moral, though, or I sball leave the room. " 

** Why sbould I do a feat for nothing?" said 
Tom Alford, indolently, and yet there was just 
a gleam of sparkle in his good eyes. 

G 



"Quite right," said the lawyer. **ril bet 
you a sovereign you can*t quote Greek." 

"Done with you," said Alford, yawning. 

"By Jupiter, he takes the bet!" said Milwar- 
den. ** The savage Orson is endowed with rea- 
son. I wonder what be's going to say — some- 
thing he has heard from the Christy Minstrels." 

**The bet's made, hold your row, Henry," 
said Doddy Dalston, who was always alive to 
the athletic Sport of betting, "and go abead, 
Thomas, my son. Mangles, be umpire. Go it 
Tom." 

^^Zoe mou aas agapo,^* said Tom Alford, as 
hold as brass, and speaking as correctly as a fel- 
low of Trinity. 

A great shout went up, and Milwarden's 
laugh was as loud as any body's as be crossed 
to the distingnished Grecian and put the sover- 
eign into his hand. 

"All right, old fellow," said Tom Alford, 
pocketing the money, "and now I've had my 
revenge on you for poking fun at me all night." 

"I suppose that yon won't teil us how yon 
came to know those words," said Launceston ; 
" but yon might teil us whether you think they 
are in Homer or in Virgil." 

But Tom Alford was too knowing a badger to 
be drawn again, and he merely responded by 
drinking Charley Launceston's health. 

"I forget what part of the Highlands you 
said the Donners were going to, Mangles," said 
Wigram. 

" Loch Ness way," said Mangles, answering 
as briefly as he well could, for he had been dis- 
pleased at certain words Arom tbe last Speaker. 

" I sbould also like to see Mrs. Dormer," said 
Henry Wigram. "You said you wonld show 
me that photograpb, Mangles." 

"I said I would show it to any particnlar 
friend of Dormer's who might call at my rooms," 
Said Mangles, coldly, and somewhat modifying 
what he had said. 

" Well, I suppose I may call myself that," 
said Henry, looking a little snrprised at the tone 
of the other. " When can I come ?" 

"lam at home most momings until tbree," 
said Mr. Mangles, and it could scarcely be call- 
ed an invitation. He had taken a notion into 
his head, and until he could reason it out, one 
way or the other, he chose to place Wigram in 
a sort of moral quarantine. 

The House then proceeded to the Orders of 
the day, and we may leave it sitting for the good 
of Society generally. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

GOLDEN EGGS. 

In a small, piain, scantily-fumished room, 
whose newness showed that it had been an ad- 
dition to the pleasant and comfortable cottage 
in its front, there were found one moming — 
some time before the marriage of Emest and 
Magdalen — tbree persons, two of whom are 
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known to the reader and one is not. The two 
were children, the third was their mother. 

The unfurnished condition of the apartment 
was clearly a matter of choice with its tenant. 
The little home to which the room was an ad- 
jtinct was very pretty, with its pictures, and gay 
Chintz, and flowers ; it had been adorned by good 
taste, and there had been no enforced thrift in 
pToviding its farniture. It stood in a garden 
(rather Uirge for a London snburb), and this was 
snrronnded by a wall high enough to screen it 
from the sight of passers-by, and the gate was 
solid, with a tiny opening enabling the inmates 
of the house to receive letters and messages with- 
ont necessariiy admitting the bearers. These lat- 
ter arrangements had been made by a previous 
occnpant, who had his own reasons for being 
exclosive, and for other reasons they were ac- 
oeptable to the present resident. The apartment 
in the rear was a sort of studio. Beyond a 
screen for snngness, and a table, on which were 
some colors and other artistic necessaries, and 
near which was a yery high and straight-backed 
chair, the room held only a single note-worthy 
articie, bat this was a key to the nse of the place. 
It was a hnge book, in elephant folio, resting on 
an easel. It contained a large nnmber of elab- 
orately-drawn and exquisitejy-colored plates, 
and they all represented varieties of eggs. It 
was the most approved and most costly anthor- 
ity that could be procared for money, and it had 
been a birthday present to the little lady who 
now sat near it. 

This personage will probably make her ap- 
pearance bat seldom daring the progress of onr 
Story, and she is introdaced only becaase con- 
siderations, of which a narrator must be the 
best jadge, render it necessary to illustrate the 
history of one of the principal characters. These 
words are written in no affectation of fastidious- 
ness, for from a tale which assnmes to be of real 
life in a given age it woald be more than a foUy, 
it woald be an untrnthfolness, to exclnde any 
social fact of promin ence. Bat it is far more 
pleasant to write of things and of persons of 
comparatively nnassailable character, and the 
writer who needlessly intrndes what is unwel- 
come to the really good may pair off with him 
who from cowardice ayoids what appears to him 
essential to the developroent of his pictare. 

The lady who sat near the elephant foHo was 
yoang, slight, and apparently bat jast recover- 
ing from severe illness, which had given her 
complexion a delicacy that might not seem in 
keeping with a face that was expressive of a 
qnaint merriment. Her dark hair, of which 
she had a good deal, was wom in a sort of crop 
ronnd her hpad, and none of it came down to 
her Shoulders. She had very large eyes, and a 
pretty mouth, which seemed very ready to laugh 
at the shortest notice. In other respects she 
might not have been thought very attractive by 
men accustomed to the glorious varieties of 
beauty which may be seen in English society. 
Probably a man who went mach into drawing- 
rooms woald not have said more of her than that 



she was a nice little person, and apparently very 
companionable. And his not over-liberal trib- 
ute would have been reasonably just. We have 
no new heroine to bring upon the scene in the 
person of one who has been two or three times 
named as Lucy, and wh(> was knoi^ to her 
tradespeople and her very few friends as Mrs. 
Vemer. 

Qaietly attired in a striped moming-dress, 
Mrs. Vemer was qaietly working away at her 
favorite occupation. She was painting an egg, 
the humble egg of the breakfast-table, or some 
even less honorable egg, and was making it like 
unto one which for their own reasons coÜectors 
mach prize, and will bay at vast prices. She. 
copied the delicate hues from her large book, 
and the plebeian article was gradually becoming 
a worthy rival of the natural production which 
she was imitating. 

Of the two children — ^they were seen for a 
moment in Kensington Gardens — one on a low 
stool was studying, with frowning gravity, a 
toy-book, the other was dutifally waiting near 
the large volnme, üntil her mother should be 
willing to tum over its pages, and explain its 
glories. The eider child begniled her leisure 
by an occasional song, which she was good 
enough to execute in a very confidential tone, 
for she had been entreated to spare the nerves 
of a convalescent, and a more affectionate little 
thing could not have been found than Mopes. 
The Dormouse was too young to have leamed 
that she owed the least return for the kindness 
of any body, and having no knowledge of such 
a debt, usually set at total defiance all sugges- 
tions that did not exactly meet her private 
views. It luckily suited her, on the present 
occasion, to keep obstinate silence, and gaze 
stemly at a picture-book which, the same mom- 
ing, on its being tendered for her amusement, 
she had promptly consigned to her bath. 

So there was stiliness in the little party,..and 
the only sounds that were heard were those of 
the rustling of the Dormouse's book, and the 
occasional plashing of the water when Mrs. Ver- 
ner washed her paint-brush. 

A ring at the gate-bell, and Mrs. Veraer 
Started nervonsly. 

'^Kaken, praps," exclaimed the younger 
child, throwing down her book, and rushing at 
the door with intent to satisfy her mind. But 
the door being closed, and her powers being in- 
adequate to the lifting a latch by which it was 
fastened, the young lady instantly set up a great 
howl, which she suddenly snbdued as Colonel 
Latrobe entered. 

That officer was evidently a friend of the lit- 
tle family. In two minutes the Dormouse was 
transformed from a raging imp into a smiling 
Cherub — at least in her mother's eyes, a glitter- 
ing box of bonbons eÜfecting the change. A 
similar present was handed to her sister, who 
took it with a look of quiet thanks, and imme- 
dlately laid it aside. Latrobe shook hands with 
Mrs. Vemer, and fetched himself a chair from 
the adjoining room. 
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Mi«. Verner loohed st him eameatlj for n 
momenl — ahe fluehed and trembied — and led 
tbe children from the etndio. 

Preaeollj aha returned, and before saying a 
Word sbe carefnllj put awa; her painting ma- 
lerials, and dosed her large book. As she did 
this sbe looked steaJilj at Walter LBlrobe. 

Very graTelj, Latrobe mada a gesture, mean- 
iDg that sha naa right. 

' ' I kaew [hat nas ;onr erraad, " she said, in a 



"Ton knew it?" 

"Yes. It would hava baen kinder to let me 
know sooner, and in another »ay from that in 
wbich it camo to me, but never mind. Do not 
baafraidof »Bcene, Waller,"she added, wipiog 
Bome large lears ftom her beantiful eyes. 

" I think yon know, Lncy, that I wouM rather 
hava gona on anj deril's arrand tluQ come an 
thia," he said, in an naderroica, and from be- 
tween hie teeth. 

"Touhave alwayabeen rerykind tomeand 
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the children ; and they are very fond of you. It 
was good in you to come. I expected a differ- 
ent sort of messenger, oi* a letter.'* 

" May I ask you who has been speaking to 
you?" 

* * A woman. But yoa do not know her. And 
she only confirmed what I had been guessing at 
and tormenting myself about for months, and 
what made me so ill that at one time I believed 
I should need no cruel messages. But I am 
quite streng now. I could not die. I looked at 
the children and I could not die. I am quite 
strong, and able to hear all that you are sent to 
say to me." 

"Strong!" said Walter, impatiently, "you 
are not fit — " 

As he spoke a door slammed, and Lucy, 
alarmed, started out of her seat, and then 
breathed heavily and began to cry. Then she 
mastered herseif with a great effort, and forcing 
a smile, which was very piteous, she said : 

" That is nothing — ^you know I always hated 
a slamming door, and that was why he had that 
latch put on for me — it prevents the door from 
shutting very easily, don't you understand ?" 

"Don*t talk against your grief, that's a dear 
woman," he said, rery kindly. '* I can see how 
ill you are, and I know all that you are feeling." 

"Youl A man. No, you are very good, 
Walter, but you know very little about it. But 
I promise not to cry any more. I know how 
men detest it. You may say what you are told 
to say. See, I am quite firm — see how steadily 
I can hold this water-glass." 

She thought that she could, but the colored 
water was so shaken, as she held up the little 
glass in her thin fingers, that had Latrobe need- 
ed any proof of her weakness he had one. He 
took the glass from her. 

** Why do you do this with me ?" he said. 

''I waut you to teil him I behaved well, as 
as well as I could at least," she said, struggling 
bard to keep her promise against crying again. 

^* If it will please you I will teil him, teil him 
that you behaved nobly," said Walter Latrobe, 
eamestly. " But I am not come to speak of him. 
I do not think I ought to speak at all until you 
are better. See here," he went on, taking her 
band as a brother might have done. ' ' You have 
nothing to leam, so talking of the past would 
only give you needless pain. Let us have the 
doctors, and the fresh air, and the strength, and 
in the mean time let me only teil you that every 
thing shall be done — is done — for your comfort, 
and that I am your guardian and the children^s. 
I think you can trust me and what I say. Let 
things be so until you are well, and then we will 
arrange every thing.** 

" Fresh air,'* said Lucy, who had looked up 
snddenly at the words, and had apparently heard 
nothing after them. "Then we are to be sent 
away ! I thought — ^I hoped he would not have 
done that. Oh, I have been so happy here ! I 
can not go away. I will not go away. Yes, I 
will, I will go directly, whenever you please. I 
will do whatever I am told. Please, Walter, 



do not say that I said I would not. I did not 
mean it. I was only thinking how happy I had 
been, and that perhaps he might have let me 
stay here a little while. But I am ready ; I will 
go to-morrow — my little packing will not take 
much time, and then the children*s things — ** 

It was of no use. She did her best, but her 
heart was too füll, and she pressed her hands 
vehemently to her face, and wailed, rocking 
herseif to and fro. 

The soldier who had with cries and curses 
hurled a fierce handful of his men against out- 
numbering enemies, and had smitten through 
brow and brain tili the terrified savages recoiled 
before the fury of that White Demon, sprang 
straight up and fairly rushed from the room. 

It was Lucy who had to seek him. And she 
found him seated on a couch in her little draw- 
ing-room, pale as herseif, and gazing vacantly 
at the Window. 

" Oh !*' he Said, starting as her band touched 
his Shoulder, "I am not the sort of person to 
come on such business. I am a fool where a 
woman *s grief is part of it. I could teil a man 
that he was to be ^anged in five minutes— I have 
done it — ^and thought no more about it. I am 
behaviog execrably to you, Lucy, and I beg 
your pardon. I don't know how long I have 
been out of the i-oom.'* 

"Not many minutes,** she said. "I broke 
my promise dreadfuUy, and you will not trust 
me again, but you may. Teil me about our 
— our going away.*' 

"But you are not to go away,** he said, "v^ith 
what is called an oath, but which, in his honest 
Indignation at the thought of a crnelty, we will 
uot count against him. " Who talked to you 
of going away?** 

"I heard something — never mind. He has 
not sold the things, then ?** she said, timidly. 

"No. Who said he had?" 

"No one, exactly ; but I was led to believe 
it. I ought not to have believed it. And yet 
I don*t know why he should not, if he pleased. 
They are all his, and God knows I would not 
ask to keep a thing which he wished to have.'* 

"Lucy, I am not here to say that any thing 
he has done is right ; but you will not accuse 
him of being a cold-hearted scoundrel?" 

"He!" said Lucy, her pale face flushing 
crimson. "He never said an unkind word or 
did an unkind thing to me in my life, and as 
for this great sorrow, it is not his doing. I 
know what it all means, and I am a wicked lit- 
tle thing to rage against it when it is his salva- 
tion. Never you dare to say that I thought an 
ill thought against him, much less said a hard 
word.** 

Her changedmood was a great relief to Wal- 
ter Latrobe, and thenceforth he managed his 
embassy with the calmness of a man of the 
World. 

"You always knew my opinion of grief, 
Lucy,'* he said, " and all that you say shows 
me how right I was in believing you to be one 
of the best creatures in the world. And now 
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we will speak calmly, for yon are in no State to 
be excited, and if I am to be your gaardian I 
mnst insist in yonr minding what I teil yon. 
I had a great mind not to talk busineos at all, 
bat it may quiet yonr mind if I teil you one or 
two things. Eyery thing in this house, from 
the door-mat to the roof, is yonrs for ever and 
ever, to keep or do what you like with. TJnder- 
stand that. Then, as for living here— *' 

** Yes," ehe mnrmnrfed, anxionsly. 

"It is the best thing you can do. There 
are four or fiye years of the lease yet, and if 
you shonld continne to like the place I dare 
say we can get it renewed for you. And there 
will be three hundred a year paid to you regu- 
larly. I take Charge of that, and whether I am 
here, or in any other part of the world, my 
agents will honor your order. But for the 
comfort of having to teil you of these arrange- 
ments, Lucy, I would sooner have gone away 
from England than haye undertaken to see you 
to-day." 

While he was speaking Lucy*s large eyes 
dilated in the most singular fashion, and fixed 
Latrobe's curious gaze upon them. His snr- 
prise seemed exceeding, but there was no pleas- 
nre in the surprise. 

'^As far as this part of the business goes," 
he Said, after a pause, "I hope you think that 
he is behaying well." 

"Walter, you must answer me something. 
Swear tQ teil me the truth." 

"You will have nothing but the truth from 
me.» 

"Here you come, ofFering me more money 
than I ever thonght to have in this world, and 
laying out a life of such comfort as money can 
give — and now teil me this: Does this come 
from what he gets with his — ^with the lady he 
marries ? Answer me that truthfully, and do 
not — please do not — teil me a falsehood because 
I am a woman. I know men think that is all 
right, but I must and will know the truth, if I 
have to find it out for myself. Am I being 
taken care of out of— out of the price of his 
marriage — there ?" 

"Not a f arthing of the provision comes from 
any source but his own property, and he always 
intended it for you." 

"How long?'* she asked, sharply, and he 
saw the meaning. 

" Why, of course, from the moment he found 
it necessary to make the — the new arrange- 
ment," said Walter, trying to avoid words of 
anwelcome sonnd. 

" And when was that ?" 

"I can not say exactly, but as I am his most 
intimate friend, I may well suppose that I knew 
his Position nearly as soon as he did, and there- 
fore I can say that it is but a short time since 
he discovered it." 

" What I am now going to ask I know you 
will not teil me." 

"Atleast try." 

" It is of no Dse. You will say what you 
think least likely to hurt my feelings, and yet 



you will make a great mistake if yon disgnise 
the truth to spare me." 

"As I Said before, I will answer you frank- 
ly." 

"Is it" — she Said, gaspingly, but with steady 
resolution not to give way again — " is it a love- 
matcb, and will he be very happy ?" 

" It is not a love-match. I hope that he will 
be happy. I do not think that he will." 

"But she is young, and beautiful, and good 
— ^I know all that — do not think to comfort me 
by saying that he has thrown himself away for 
money." 

"I believe her to be all yon say." 

"Then why should he not be happy?" 

" I can teil you my Impression only," said 
Walter, gloomily. "I can not give you a rea- 
son, I can not give myself one." 

This, of course, was untrae, but it was cer- 
tainly not for Colonel Latrobe to explain his 
private thoughts to Mrs. Verner. 

Lucy looked at him hard, bot he contrived to 
preserve the look with which he had answered. 
Her color went and came rapidly for some sec- 
onds, and she kept silence. At last she said : 

" Walter, you are a man of honor, and you 
have told me a falsehood. Don*t be angry. 
You had a right to teil it. But you have not 
deceived me, and I am happier than I expected 
ever to be again." 

" Yes," he said, man-like, " I was glad to be- 
lieve that when yon thought it over, and thonght 
of the children, you would consider, perhaps, 
that as much had been done as possible to make 
a painful affair less painfol, and I shall be sin- 
cerely happy to watch over your interests, and, 
indeed, the necessary documents are already in 
preparation." 

" And," she said, gazing at him, not in scom, 
for his kindness would have prevented that, but 
with a sort of sadness, "do you, ■\Valter La- 
trobe, think that when I said happier — and I 
have not had such a word in my heart for I 
don't know the day when — do you believe I was 
thinking of furniture and money? No, no. 
But I am thinking of them now, thinking of 
them very much indeed, and I rely on you to 
take all and every care of me." 

" Most certainly I will." 

"And you don't ask what I mean ?" 

" Perhaps I had better not." 

"I see. She is young, and beautiful, and 
rieh, and good, and you laugh to think of my 
presumption in thinking it possible — and it is 
presnmptnous, but we shall see." 

"I had better know nothing of what you 
think or hope, Lucy. That is not within my 
province, as your friend or his. I am very glad 
to see you calm, and now I want to see you 
streng." 

" Yes, and I mean to grow streng, for I mean 
to work like a little lion." 

" Work, my child ? What nonsense I Can't 
you live on three hundred a year ?" 

"Live, Walter? I mean to save three hun- 
dred a year. No, not quite so much, as I shall 
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have to pav my rent ont of that money, at least 
until I get back all my clients." 

*< Did I not mention that ? I am stnpid to- 
day. I am to pay your rent." 

*' And not take it ont of my allowance?" 

"Certainly not.'* 

** That is yery kind, and I accept that too, 
with gratitude. Then I will sare all my allow- 
ance." 

" What on earth do you mean, Lucy?" 

He was a good man, as men go, bnt he was 
always ready to think ill thonghts of women, 
though he treated them so kindly. But he had 
scarcely begun to let his thonghts veer in an 
unfavorable direction, as regarded Lncy, when 
they were promptly recalled. 

"Theeggs! Theeggs!" 

The illness and the excitement bare worked 
on her poor little brain, thought Colonel La- 
trobe. She is simply going mad. This will be 
dreadfui news for Einest Dormer. And what am 
I to do with her, and then those dear children ? 

All which speculations roshed throngh the 
kind - hearted soldier's head with lightning 
speed, but they were all apart from the pur- 
pose. 

** Why, how you glare at me, Walter I Did 
you never know how I maintained myself, and 
my mother until she died, dear soul ! in the days 
before — before I became Mrs. Vemer?" 

**No — ^I — no, certainly not." 

**I wonder he never told yon. But he said 
that it was not honest, and that at all events he 
would not have it, so I only wenton for pleasure 
and practice, and oh how glad I am I did I He 
was so kind about it, built me that little room 
— my pantry, as he called it — and gave me the 
splendid book of eggs, instead of a heap of dirty 
old sheets of pictures which I bought in Dean 
Street, and paid for, little by little, to a good 
old Jew." 

**I also have paid money, little by little, to 
a good old Jew," said Latrobe, more and more 
puzzled, and scarcely knowing what he said. 

'* You don't understand yet. I forged eggs." 

"Forgedeggs?" 

" Yes, do you not see ?" 

** Well, if you come to that," said Walter, 
who began to be amnsed, * ' I don*t. What for ? 
I remember in Shakspeare somebody says, * Will 
you take eggs for money?* and where that*s 
done I can see the good of forging. But in En- 
gland — ^what do you mean, Lucy ?'* 

*'And you don*t know? I could almost 
langh, only I am sure that it would hurt me so 
dreadfully. Why, people collect eggs, buy them 
of dealers and at auctions, and the dealers get 
very high prices for some sorts, and don't pay 
badly for the forgeries, which are just as good 
as the real ones, of course, only the stupid bny- 
ers would not think so.** 

*^ And you nsed to paint the imitations.** 

* * Yes. It was rather amusing work, and just 
suited me. I got to be yery clever at it, and 
my forgeries would alwajrs seil. I got two or 
three little secrets about colors from a gentleman 



who forged pictures — I mean painted them, and 
then walked over them, and crinkled and crack- 
led them, and stamped on them with dirty shoes, 
until they looked hideous enough, and then he 
sold them to picture-dealers, who named them 
Bembrandts, or what you please, and got awful 
prices from noblemen. I thought of trying that 
once, and the gentleman — he is now an eminent 
painter, and his works are bonght for their own 
merits — he gave me some lessons. Bnt I never 
could have brought my heart to trample upon 
my work and spoil it. So I kept to my eggs, 
and they were golden eggs for my mother and 



me. 
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** And you want to begin again ?** 

''I want to begin to seil again. I have a 
great many beautiful ones ready, only, as I told 
you, he would not let me seil them, but now he 
has nothing to do with it, so he can not be dis- 
pleased. And I mean to get strong, and look 
up my old dealers, and work morning and night." 

'* But this is foolish, surely. Why not live 
on your allowance ? And if yon think it is not 
enough — ** 

**Dear Walter, it is a great deal too mnch 
for poor little me, but not for my object. I 
mean to put it all awaj, and you must take care 
of it, to the best advantage.** 

'*It is quite right that you should think .of 
providing for the children,'* said Colonel La- 
trobe (throwing a new fly), "but you must not 
injure your health, or deprive yourself of com- 
forts.*' 

' ' I shall get as strong as possible, I teil you, 
Walter, and I shall be as comfortable as I can 
be in this world, until — but I will not say any 
more. You will manage my afiairs for me, and 
I will be most grateful. I will give you such a 
pretty set of eggs, in memory of to-day, if you 
will accept them.** 

** I told you an hour ago that you were one 
of the best creatures I know. Now I may say 
that you are one of the strängest." 

" Oh, but accept my poor eggs. They are 
not much to offer, but they are given with a füll 
heart, and they shall be the best I can paint.** 

**My dear silly girl, of course I will take* 
them, and they shall have a place of honor in 
my rooms. Bnt, as your guardian, I forbid you 
to begin too türiously. Take it easy until your 
health is restored. If you do not I shall inter- 
fere." 

" Come and see me sometimes, and judge for 
yourself whether I am not behaving wisely." 

*« Very well. I shall have some bnsiness pa^ 
pers to give you in a few days." 

**A very few days," said Lucy, losing the 
spirit with which she had been speaking, and 
again becoming deadly white. "Stop, please 
don't teil me. I know that any such bnsiness 
must be done before he — he goes away. But 
do not let me know any thing about the day — 
keep from me tili all is over. I am very brave, 
but I think I should go mad if I knew the day.** 

" You shlAll not hear it from me. Do you 
read the newspaper? Better not.*' 
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** Ye», I will," Said Lucy. "I will cut out 
what jou meau, and I will wear it in a locket.** 
"Foolish. Wrong.'* 

* * You do not think so, Walter Latrobe. You 
have been pretending not to anderstand me, 
£at you do anderstand me perfectly. You have 
told me — yoa did not mean it — ^bat you have 
told me that which will give me strength and 
coarage, and I will teil yoa something in re- 
tarn." 

" You will not do so," said Walter Latrobe, 
iirmly. *'l told you so before, and please let 
tbis be always understood between us. I am a 
friend of Ernest Dormer's, and I have ander- 
taken a duty at bis request. I am no party to 
any thing inconsistent witb that duty." 

*' Except one, Walter, you are the best friend 
I ever had, and I have leamed it to-day, and 
God bless you!" 

**By-the-way, Lucy," said Latrobe, resolved 
to change the conversation, ''about money to 
go on with. May I give you some?" 

* * Not a farthing. I have plenty^ I am rieh. 
More than I can spend for three months — he left 
it here for me." 

" Lefk it," repeated Walter. 

*' He brought the children home. They saw 
you with him in the gardens. You will remem- 
ber when that was." 

^'Yes, I remember. You have never seen 
him since ?" 

*' What makes you ask that?" said Lucy. 

<<0n second thoughts, I don't ask it," said 
Walter Latrobe. '*It is bis secret, if there is 
any, keep it." 

" Yes, indeed I will," said Lucy, the sudden 
tears once more starting to her large eyes. 

Bat something had ruffled even Walter La- 
trobe, and he had rapidly passed into a condition 
of mind in which he was indisposed to play the 
comforter any more. He took her band, looked 
at her kindly for a moment, just touched her 
forehead with bis Ups, and was gone. 

The noise of the door instantly summoned the 
children, who flew to the window to kiss hands 
to their friend and benefactor before he shonld 
get to the gate. For a wonder Walter forgot 
to look round, and the roar which the Dormouse 
set np at bis discourtesy might have been heard 
in the distant road. Mopes looked wistfully 
after him, too, but was instantly recalled to her 
self-appointed duties by the howl of her sister. 

" Howcan you make such a noise, and mam- 
ma ill ?" she said. 

The Dormouse thought this question worthy 
of some attention, and she interrupted her roar 
in the middle, with a füll intention of resuming 
it exactly at the place where it had broken off. 
But looking round at the person spoken of the 
child was efiectually hushed. 

*'Her'sdead." 

It was not so, however, but Lucy had fainted. 

** She believes that she will get him back 
again," said Walter Latrobe, as he walked away 
to his home. ** And, by the NineGods, I am 
afraid to say that it is not on the cards. It all 



depends npon the temper and tact of the other 



one. 



"The other one." Yes, that was the form 
of words adopted by the preux chevalier Colonel 
Walter Latrobe. 



CHAPTER XX. 

HEASTS IN THE HIOHLANDS. 

The sketching out a wedding tour, while over 
your manly Shoulder leans tenderly the girl who 
is noting the places where, when you shall have 
taken her away from all her friends, she is to so- 
journ with yourself, in helpless reliance on your 
love and service, is one of the half dozen inci- 
dents of life which leave an abiding and a pleas- 
ant recollection. It will be for those wbo 
have thus far traced the lives of Ernest Dormer 
and Magdalen Conway to say whether, while 
the former, pencil in band, was showing the lat- 
ter, on the map of northern England and of Scot- 
land, the stages of their joumey, and their final 
resting-place during the honey-moon, both or 
either experienced all the most delightfnl of the 
sensations which shonld accompany that piece 
of cartography. It may be that all the Purple 
Light did not gleam upon that wedding joumey. 

But nothing was wanting to its happiness, so 
far as other persons could perceive. No bride- 
groom was ever more attentive and tender than 
Ernest, no bride could be more beautiful and 
gentle than Magdalen. They were dismissed 
to their happiness with all the honors of friend- 
ship and all the prayers of alFection. No trou- 
ble seemed in störe for them, and there was no 
doubtful future before them, into which a young 
husband had to look with a resolve to conquer 
future, and into which a young wife could but 
send glances of hope that he might win. Their 
future was assured, and after the customary in- 
terval between marriage and society, Ernest 
Dormer was to begin the dignified life of a 
country gentleman of ample means, and Mag- 
dalen Dormer was to retum to her home, which 
would be brightened by the addition of conju- 
gal love to that which had ever made it joyous. 

"Papa was anxious to recommend the Cale- 
donian Canal as onr route to Invemess, dearest 
Magdalen," said Ernest, as on the third day aft- 
er the marriage they were flying through the 
splendid scenery of the Highland line, and ob- 
taining too brief glances at places whose names 
are histories. 

"And I saw that you were trying to lead him 
away from that idea without exactly opposing 
it, dear. I know that you had some good reason, 
and I wondered why you did not give it him, as 
he is generally so very reasonable." 

* * The reason was over mv left Shoulder, love." 

" What Sir, mef** said Mrs. Dormer, with a 
favorite avoidance of grammar. 

'^Yes, me. The steamboats are excessively 
comfortable, and I hope to hear you say so one 
of these days. But somehow people always 
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continue to find ont when a newly-married coaple 
is on board, and though it wonld be tbe proad- 
est thing in the world for me to walk up and 
down the deck, and show myself the exulting 
owner of snch a prize as this'* — (his illustra- 
tive action it is immaterial to note)— ''I am 
not sure that the Situation wonld be quite so 
pleasant for my wife. I bare been very Gurions, 
in my time, abont other people's brides on board 
these boats." 

* * And how dared you be, Sir ? Bearest, you 
think of every thing for me 1" 

And so they went on to Invemess, and Mag- 
dalen was quite enthusiastic about the pretty 
islands round which the Ness rushes and spark- 
les, and dedared that all fnnereal gloom was 
absent from the cemetery, laid out, by a hold 
and original thonght, on the summit of the 
Woody hill of the Fairies. Next morning they 
departed in an open carriage for the house which 
had been lent them. And here if a lover of 
natnre conld not be happy the fault was not 
with his mistress. 

The house, originally a shooting-box, but 
mach enlarged in various directions, stood near- 
ly at the top of a richly-dad hill, so high that 
except among mountains it would be called a 
mountain. The upward road to this nest was 
severe, but there was another and a winding 
path for the foot-traveler, and Emest, having ob- 
tained the route at the last inn, stopped the car- 
riage, and invited his wife to alight. As she 
smilingly obeyed he signed to the driver to go 
on, and opening a rustic gate he led Magdalen, 
wondering a little at his proceedings, into a sud- 
den shade formed by the overarching and en- 
twining boughs and branches of a wood. The 
snn's rays had been Streaming somewhat fierce- 
ly on the open carriage, and this rapid change 
into sweet, soft greenery, in which the eyes loved 
to bathe tbemselves, was delicious to Magdalen. 
She stood still for a few minutes, leaning on his 
arm, in a silence which he would not break. At 
last she said, in a low voice : 

*'Tell me, dear, am I in a dream? I have 
been living so veiy fast lately that this quietude 
bewilders me." 

'* A dream, darling, which yon may call np 
whenever it may please you. This is the open- 
ing of yonr own domain, for a happy month at 
least. We shall gradually wind round and np 
the hill tili we come to the house. I thonght 
that you wonld like this better than witnessing 
the struggle of the horses np the dusty road.** 

'< Emest, this is a Paradise. The sward is 
softer than any carpet, and only look at the rieh 
tint of it. And oh, Emest, lobk at those slant- 
ing rays breaking throngh the thinner foliage 
and Coming down in green npon the wild-flow- 
ers, but beaten back, see, by those great streng 
branches that are so thick with leaves. I can 
nevercome away from here, Sir; you must send 
for a tent and set np our abode." 

However, when his bride had gazed some- 
what longer, and had gathered some flowers for 
her pretty traveling hat, he induced her to pro- 



ceed, and he led her np the winding way, which 
increased in beanty as they came bn. Here the 
varied lights and shades which had enchanted 
Magdalen gave place to a tiny lawn of light- 
green tnrf, which seemed prepared for a fairy 
tonrnament, and which was defined and gnard- 
ed by rushes which might serve for the &iry 
lances. Then they came into a deeper and 
steraer gloom, which Magdalen enjoyed the 
more that she leaned on the arm of a protector, 
and here she lingered, amusing herseif with 
mock terrors, which might have been real had 
she been alone. And now they found that they 
had made considerable upward progress, for sud- 
denly, as they tnmed, they fonnd a hold cntting 
in the forest to their right band, and saw a 
broad and dashing river foaming white amidst 
its rocks many a yard below. To their left, 
against the side of the hill they were conqnering, 
hospitality had placed a rustic seat, and hence 
Magdalen looked ont, over the nnderwoods and 
the river, to some wide uplands, and to bold gray 
heights. Far away a shepherd's dog, with the 
marvelons instinct of his race, was doing all the 
work of the master, who seemed to do little but 
vonchsafe an occasional sign ; and still farther 
away, and high on the ridge of a monntain for- 
est, where some of the trees had been felied and 
had decayed, Magdalen saw, for the first time, 
the neblest of the beasts of British chase. There 
stood in his pride the lordly stag. 

Rested and charmed, again up the hill, and 
they reached a point which almost snggested dan- 
ger to the dweller in a less rough region. They 
were now very high, and the forest trees for a 
time disappeared from the side of the path, and left 
it narrow and naked, and overlooking precipices 
of what Magdalen thought terrible height, and 
aronnd which some roaring water added, as it 
seemed, to the tenor. But her Sensation was 
scarcely a fear, and her hnsband's band was in 
her own. They still climbed, and now the as- 
cent began to be really steep, and the abysses 
to be more formidable, while the view, whenever 
it was afforded by a gap, became bolder and 
wider, and mountains of grander form, some- 
times shrouded in mist, at others revealed in dim 
proportions, came upon the scene, and dwarfed 
what had previously been imposing. One more 
dark glade, and then a sparkling vista of light 
greenery, and then a tum in the path, a gate, 
and Magdalen stood in as prettily tinted and 
neatly kept a flower-garden as her own at Nay- 
bury. 

"The verv loveliest walk I ever had in all 
my lifo, Emest, and I shall never forget it if I 
live a hundred years, as yon say is the custom 
of people in this air, and I don't wonder at it, 
for I seem to have new strength. I could not 
have climbed such a hill in England." 

" We have very good air in England, Mrs. 
Dormer, and especially near Naybury, where I 
hope to attend you up many hills. That yon 
got np here so easily was due to the attentions 
of your devoted husband, who will now go and 
see to the disembarkation of yonr luggage. 
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Will yon rest bere, loye, or come into the 
house?" 

'*0h, mj house. I mast see my honse. I 
nerer had a house before all my own — think of 
thatr 

*'No, dear Magdalen, and I am not to give 
yon one of your own ; so enjoy yonr undispnted 
right.here as mach as you can." 

Magdalen looked at him for a moment, per- 
haps a little anxioosly. 

<'It will be all the same at Naybary, dear, 
as if the house were yonr»— ours, 1 mean. I 
hope you are snre ofthat." 

"It will be far better, dear. Only it is so 
pretty to see a young lady taking absolute com- 
mand of a household. Come, however, and take 
it here." 

She pressed bis arm afifectionately as they 
passed from the garden round to a little rustic 
porch, beyond which was a small stone hall, 
adomed with stag's antlers. A couple of Skye 
terriers, and another dog or two rushed out at 
them with the most frenzied clamor, as if beut 
upon the instant extirpation of the strangers; 
but three or four words from Emest, intimating 
that bis intentions were friendly, brought the 
creatures dancing around him and Magdalen, 
and apologizing by the most abject gestures of 
affection, after which the entire qnndrnpedal 
party suddenly started off in chase of a rabbit 
which had ventured within view. The cry of 
dogs brought out the neatest of little English 
maidens, who had been forwarded to the north 
specially to attend upon the bride, and also a 
la^ge, powerfnl, dark-eyed Highland woman, a 
resident senrant of the owners of the house, who 
was Cook and chief, and who beamed the most 
favoring smiles upon Magdalen, but, not having 
any great fluency in English, resenred her utter- 
ances, and oontented herseif with seizing from 
the carriage which had just arrived about three 
times as much in the way of load as a sonthron 
serrant would have attempted, and with this the 
Highland woman stalked into the house appar- 
ently without effort. 

<< Look at that, Magdalen," said Emest. < * If 
I had been called to the bnrglarions Station in 
life I should not like to attack a house defended 
by that woman. Thi^solitary abode is as safe 
as Woolwich Arsenal." 

*' Any thought of danger where you are never 
came to me,*' whispered Magdalen ; * * but I sup- 
pose, as yon say, this is rery solitary. What 
is that noise ?" she exclaimed, as a new and con> 
tinuous sound came upon her ear. 

''Something yon will love; but perhaps we 
had better go in before I teil yon." 

The powerful Highland woman came back, 
and with a gesture of singular grace invited them 
to enter. 

*' And I have a letter for you, Sir," said the 
smiling little English girl. 

It was only a kind note from the owner of the 
house, welcoming the young couple to their first 
home, all things in and around which were 
placed unresenredly at their disposal, and as- 



suring them that in Highland Margaret they 
would find the most devoted of vassals, and in 
little Netty, the English maid, the most attent- 
ive of domestics. A paper of suggestions about 
excursions, yiews, and the best way of enjoying 
that scenery was inclosed. 

The honse, if it conld so be called, had shot 
out arms, polypus fashion, from a oentre which 
had been the shooting-box, and which was now 
fitted np as a smoking-room. In different di- 
rections went away a long and rather narrow 
parlor, another room of somewhat more preten- 
sions, which was library, drawing-room, and 
billiard-room in one, while another arm con- 
tained bedrooms and dressing-rooms, and a 
fourth seemed to lead to an outlying kitchen. 
All was small, and the endeavor of the owner 
had been to create a com fort and a snngness 
which on a splendid day of sunshine was less 
appreciated than when the gloaming came on, 
and the Highland forests began to talk aloud to 
the winds. There was little paint in the house ; 
the wood-work seen every where was bright and 
vamished, and various gay colors, of the tartan 
kind, appeared in the furniture, and increased 
the cheeriness of the place. Magdalen hasten- 
ed in delight from room to room, closely fol- 
lowed by Netty, whose intense admiration for 
her temporary mistress was noted and approved 
by Emest. He liked to see others like what he 
liked. 

''Netty," said Emest, who had been told 
sometbing about the honse, and who never for- 
got what he had been told, ''where are the stairs 
leading to the room with the balcony ?" 

"This way, Sir," said Netty. 

" Mamma told us, Magdalen, to go into that 
room as soon as ever we arrived.'* 

" So she did. I had forgotten. Let us go." 

They mounted a short but steep stair, with 
red ropes on each side by way of balusters, and 
came into the balcony room, which was but 
slightly furnished — people did not come there 
for the sake of the room. Emest threw open a 
French window, and stepped out upon a plat- 
form, strongly built, strongly railed, and after a 
searching glance that assured him of its secnri- 
ty, he handed out his young wife. And in all 
her life she never forgot the scene which opened 
upon her. 

They stood at a yery great height, and imme- 
diately below them the ground sloped down at 
a Sharp angle, until the eye was stopped by 
thick underwood at a distance of some forty 
yards, but it was manifest that a vast and un- 
seen depth beyond had to be accounted for. 
Across that abyss, and perhaps a couple of miles 
away in the distance, the great lake lay, silver 
with sunshine, and between, a river, dotted with 
foam, made its way. But this could be seen 
but at intervals, the rieh foliage hiding it at 
many points, and at others darkening it so that 
but for the foam-spots it would not have been 
visible. Hills of*a great magnitude, but of 
somewhat soft outline rose on the left, at about 
the same distance as the lake, and at their foot 
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lay a small village on the bank of tfae river — 
Magdalen could just see a few gliding figures 
on the road, a few cattle reluctantly moving 
from their pastnre. Bat on the right tfae scene 
was grander and rongher. One object domin- 
ated all — a hnge and nncoath mountain, in sol- 
itary savageness, npheaved its bulk against the 
blue sky, and looked monumental and defiant, 
and thongh the noonday snn forbade it to scowl 
in shadow, perhaps its stem sides were the more 
striking from their being lighted out, and forced 
into brigbtness, like a cynical man compelled to 
smile upon society, bat waiting to indemnify him- 
seif when tfae social period shall be over. And 
all tfae scene, the frowning monntain, the forests 
over the abyss, the softer hüls, and the silent 
village, were bathed in tfae glow of a glorious 
sun, who, if according to soathem superstition 
he looks down somewhat rarely on Scotland, 
looks on her with no gradging gaze wfaen he 
beams oat upon her unequaled seenery. 

'*It is too grand to talk about, love," said 
Magdalen, in a low voice, and with tears in her 
eyes — the first the young wife had sfaed. 

He pressed faer to his side, and knew fae 
pleased faer best by silence. And for a long 
time he let her enjoy tfae scene, only once or 
twice pointing ont, without speaking, some feat- 
ure whicfa fae specially wisfaed faer to note. Bat 
fae waited for her to break the charm, and sfae 
was in no faaste to do so. At last sfae said : 

''That noise, Ernest. It can not be tfae 
wind, all is so still." 

'' Sfaall I sfaow yon wfaat it means, or are you 
fatigued ?" 

"Fatigued — ^faere. I never sfaall be." 

'*Then come with me. I will not take yoa 
far." 

They went out, not entirely to tfae content of 
tfae Higfaland woman, wfao revealed to Netty a 
conviction that it was unlucky, after entering a 
faouse for tfae first time, to leave it witfaout tast- 
ing food. To wfaich Netty, bringing her En- 
glish hablts of mind to bear on the question, 
responded that no doubt tfaey faad had a good 
breakfast at Inverness, and that there was no 
use in eating wfaen you were not faungry. 

Skirting the hoase, wfaiefa by-the-way its own- 
ers, or tfaeir friends, called tfae Star, from its ra- 
diating limbs, and taking a course wfaiefa Ernest 
seemed to fait upon instinctively, they descend- 
ed into anotfaer gloom of trees, and wound down- 
ward on a patfa still dark witfa damp in spite of 
tfae sanbeams, whicfa in vain sought to pene- 
trate tfae bougfas. Magdalen cangfat a glimpse 
of a rastic bridge, whicfa sfae pointed out, bat 
Ernest replied : 

" We will take tfaat afterward.'* 

The noise, whicfa faad increased greatly, 
ceased to puzzle Magdalen, and began to awe 
her, but faer arm was in Emest's. On fae went 
down a steep but winding descent, where little 
could be Seen bat tfae trees close upon tfaem, 
and occasionally tfae bright sky above, and then 
wfaen Magdalen tfaougfat tfaat tfaey must be de- 
scending into the bowels of the earth, they came 



out on tfae edge of a broad and raving stream, 
cfaurning madly, and its waves sometimes paus- 
ing, as it were, to give an angry hiss at treatment 
tfaey had just received. A turn round a tall 
projecting bit of bank, and Magdalen stood in 
presenoe of the cataract. 

Not much sunshine tfaere, but a sudden sense 
of gloomy powef. Down came tfae waters, fall- 
ing perpendicnlarly a faundred feet, and diving 
into a blackened faole at whicfa Magdalen shud- 
dered. Diving, only to be tfarust furiously out 
by tfae demons of tfae fatfaomless pool, and shot 
witfa terrible force into seetfaing eddies that raged 
and ran round and round, as if in maddened 
terror, and then to be launched along the boil- 
ing course of the current. Vast masses of rock 
were cast about amidst tfae wfairl, and against 
tfaeir bases tfae waters migfat be tfaougfat to be 
making desperate efforts to remove the obstmc- 
tion before abandoning the iruitless task and 
hurrying on. But, even more than the great 
fall, the gorge in wfaiefa it was placed impressed 
Magdalen. Tfae sides were lofty, and present- 
ed walls of naked gray rock, save that here and 
tfaere a fissure or a projection faad permitted 
moss to cling, and higfa again above these stern 
walls trees faad taken savage faold, as they migfat, 
and faad grown, defyingly, in fantastic attitudes, 
some leaning over as gazing down into tfae wa- 
ters far below, some backward, as if tfaey feared 
to look over. Behind tfae cataract, tfae stone, 
wfaere it could be seen, was black, but to right 
and left, reckless of the furious rush close by, a 
few flowers clung, at varions faeigfats, upon eartfa 
tfaat faad been carried over the fall, and had be- 
come fixed. 

*'Ofa, tfae dear, faelpless fiowers!" was Mag- 
dalenas exclamation, as sfae made tfaem out, 
after a long and awed gaze upon tfae cataract, 
and after long listening to its toneless clamor. 

" Do you wisfa for some of tfaem ?'* 

"Ernest!" sfae exclaimed. "But you only 
meant to frigfaten me. I would not faaye you 
go nearer tfaan we are for tfae world." 

"Tfaere is no danger, love. Will you not 
like to come down these rocks and see the pool 
closely ?" 

"No, no. I have seen enoagh for many 
dreams. If you do not ^re about staying, will 
you take me away ?" 

"Instantly. But I hope you will come faere 
often, and leam to enjoy tfae place." 

" It is too — wfaat do I mean ? — it is too strong. 
An old, fierce terror — one can imagine it alive, 
and fall of malicious deligfat at tfaougfat of peo- 
ple wfaom it faas carried away to destruction." 

"See faow quietly tfae river flows at a Uttle 
distance. Look down that vista." 

" I don't like it. There tfae poor creatures 
must have floated away after the terrible fall." 

" I sfaould be sorry to destroy any idea whicfa 
makes tfae place more impressive, but I very 
mucfa doubt wfa^tfaer the cataract faas had many 
victims — perhaps, in the course of ages, some 
Wanderer may have lost fais way in a mist, and 
fallen over. But wfaen you come to the top 
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yon will see another phase of the waters. Look 
up — there is the bridge yoa pointed out." 

<< Do not let us go there, Emest. I ask 70a 
not." 

"Thenwe will not." 

*' Dear Emest, do not tbink that I am giving 
waj to foolish fear, and I am sure yon know I 
am not likely to tbink tbat it makes a girl in- 
teresting. Yon äre not supposing that r" 

**Ihat — in my Magdalen!" he said, caress- 

ingly. 

''Bnt that fall has worked in a stränge way 
upon my nerves. 1 am not frigbtened. I don't 
know that I conld teil yon what I feel. Bat 
please take me home.** 

'*My darling, if the liying near the place is 
likely to be unpleasant to you, we will go. I 
can find a score of homes in the heart of scen- 
ery as fine as this, and you have only to make 
me think that you will not be happy here — " 

"I shall be very bappy — ^perfectly happy — 
only let me get away, just now, from this gloom. 
Perhaps I may ask you to bring me another 
time; you know how inconsistent wives are. 
Or no, yon don*t know, Sir, as I am your first 
wife — ^you will know better when you are choos- 
ingyour next." 

They had reached a sunshiny place, and this 
little playfulness shonld have brought a sun- 
shiny, or shall we say a honey-moonlighted an- 
swer. But Emest Donner did not, on the in- 
stant, reply by even an affectionate gesture. 
Magdalen of course interpreted bis silence in 
the most loving way, and begged bis pardon for 
sajring any thing that could give him a mo- 
ment's pain. 

'* But I intend to live with yon for a hnndred 
years at ]east,"she said. 

And by this time he had recovered himself 
to make fitting answer, and so they came back 
to the Star. 

This time Highland Margaret was not in- 
clined to permit any new tempting of luck, and 
they found a capital lunch awaiting them, and 
Margaret herseif in attendance to see that it 
was not neglected. The friends who had lent 
the house had not forgotten to leave all that was 
needful to make a Highland sojoum as little 
unlike home-life in England as possible, and it 
was in a bumper of no ordinary claret that Er- 
nest drank the health of bis bride, and bade her 
welcome to her house. Nor need it be said that 
he cansed the powerful Margaret to signify her 
good wishes for their prosperity, and that the 
toast was honored by her in some Gaelic which 
enchanted Magdalen, and which she repeated, 
with more or less success, whenever Ernest filled 
her glass thereafter. 

'*And yon think that you can manage a 
month in this eagle's nest, dear?" he asked, 
when they were left to themselves. 

"We will try," said Magdalen, prettily. 

*' There are a good many bqoks," he said, 
"but nnless we have bad days we shall not 
trouble them much. You shonld rest, I think, I 
for a little while, and then we will begin these ! 



excursions, about which I have received onr 
friend's hints. There is an inn down yonder — 
you can just seo it from this window — ^whence 
we are to take onr carriages for this part of the 
country." 

**I will be very quiet, if you will let me," 
said Magdalen, "but you will find me very 
obedient." 

"I hope I shall," he said. "And once for 
all I lay my high and sovereign commands 
upon you, as *kind mate bound by holy vow,* 
that you do exactly and precisely what yon 
like, and that when I suggest any thing that 
you do not like you teil me of it." 

Magdalen promised. But it was not what 
she wanted, thongh she rebuked herseif severe- 
ly when she found that she was nnthankful. 

"You have seen a great deal of the world 
and of life," she said. 

"Yes, I suppose I have. But what leads 
my wife^s thoughts in that direction ?" 

' ' I have not seen a great deal of either. Yon 
will very soon find this out, if you have not 
found it out already, dear." 

"I find that you know all that I could wish 
yon to have known — much that I should never 
have had the wisdom to wish for — and the hap- 
piest thing of all is that you believe in me for 
the rest." 

"Yes, dear, faithfuUy." 

"But there is something more." 

"No— yes — would it be possible for me to 
say any thing that you could roisunderstand, or 
that could vex you ? I hope not." 

"I swear to yon never to understand any 
thing which you may ever say in any sense but 
one, and that the most affectionate." 

"Ah, if you will. And it is not of myself 
that I am thinking." 

"Let me think of yourself. I have nothing 
eise to do. I will do nothing eise." 

"Dearest, you have seen the world, and I 
suppose that most of its pleasures are beginning 
to weaiy you. You have married a girl who 
has not seen much of them. I want to ask yon, 
when in your kindness and love you are plan- 
ning all kinds of enjoyments for her, and not 
because you care about them, to remember that 
her one enjoyment is in the thought that she is 
the sort of wife to make you happy." 

And she threw her arms round his neck. 

After other befitting acknowledgment, he 
said: 

"I have seen a good deal, love, but I am 
not at all wearied, and all my pleasure in life 
will be renewed in making you enjoy it." 

The dialogue gradually glided away into 
other Channels, but Magdalen had not man- 
aged, as yet, to say all that she wished to say, 
and she was timid, lest she might seem to be 
offering him any kind of connsel. Hers was a 
beautiful mind, nor would Emest Dormer have 
failed to detect its modest and secret beanty 
bat for circumstances that distnrbed his own 
keen mental vision. 

" Ernest," she said, "I had nearly forgotten. 
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What an nndntiful creatnre I am ! We prom- 
ised to write to mamma as soon as we arrived 
here." 

** You promised, Mrs. Magdalena' 

'*Bat we were married, Sir, so it was the 
same thing. I have read Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries, at least pieces of them, and I know 
all my rights." 

**You shall haye them all," said Emest, 
smiling. <*Well, I did better than promise, 
for while yon were choosing among those High- 
land brooches, which eyery body buys the first 
time of Coming to Scotland, and nobody the 
second — " 

*' Stop, Sir. * If it was not the right thing to 
do, why did yon encourage me, and give me 
your advice, and pay for the brooch, which I 
consider a perfect darling, and I will never part 
with it ?" 

"Do I not teil you, dear — ^because it is the 
right thing to do the first tirae. Well, I went 
across and telegraphed to Naybary, to say that 
we were safe thns far, and woald write to-mor- 
row. Mamma is at this moment thinking of 
ns as at lunch, and hoping that we have got 
erery thing we like, and that we did not leave 
many things behind as at our other resting- 
places.** 

*' Dear thing, I am certain she is. That was 
very good in yon." 

"By-the-way, Magdalen dear, how admira- 
bly yonr papa spoke at the breakfast I I have 
been at sundry weddings, bat I never heard any 
thing so happy." 

**But then yoa were nerer being married, 
yon know. Did he speak well, dear? I am 
sare he woald. Bot I heard none of the Speech- 
es. Eyen about yonrs, althoagh I listened to 
every word, I coald only say that you never 
seemed to stop, and that every body was ap- 
planding — no idea wonld stay with me long 
enoagh to let me anderstand it." 

" I was brief enoagh, dear. The Speeches 
of the day were those of papa, and of my friend 
Samuel Mangles. Bat that he shoald speak 
well is nothing, it is his specialty. His basi- 
ness was to recoUect that he was a distingaished 
London man, brought down express to sparkle 
at the wedding of his friend with the prettiest 
girl in the connty, or all the connties, and he 
falfilled his engagement, and eamed his break- 
fast." 

** Yon make me laagh, dear, bat I should not 
laagh if I thoaght that was all yoar best friend 
feit for yoa." 

•**My best friend has her band in mine," said 
Emest, as became a bridegroom. 

"You will want strenger friends than a weak 
girl," she murmared. * * And yon are very kind 
to try to make me feel that I am of value to 
yoa. Bat I shall never be to yoa what mam- 
ma was to papa. To be sare, yoa will not need 
sach a help-mate." 

" I have heard him own that he owed his Po- 
sition and saccess to his wife's energy." 

*' Yes, he does. And I may confide to yoa 



that thoagh he is not qaite so willing to own it 
— and it is natnral, men being so proad — he 
owes qaite as mach to her earnest and affection- 
ate encouragement of him. It was not only the 
arging him on to do things, I sappose many 
wives venture to do that. Mrs. Bulliman — ^you 
Uke her—" 

**A wretch." 

" No, she has many good points, I assure yon. 
Bat she arges Mr. Bulliman to do various things, 
bat is very unkind and rüde to him, especially 
if he fails, which he often does from taking her 
advice. But mamma made up her mind that 
papa was one of the cleverest men that ever 
lived, and she never woald allow him to forget 
it, and that has helped him on as mach as any 
thing." 

"My dear Magdalen, you have obeerved 
closely, and you have given capital sketches of 
two wives. " 

"But I have not been uncharitable, dear," 
said Magdalen ; " at least I hope not. Mrs. Bul- 
liman is really a very good woman, and a most 
attentive mother." 

"And though she is said to be proad, she 
showed becoming homility on that occasion, 
when she allowed Miss Fhoebe to take a bride- 
maid^s part because the originally intended per- 
former was absent." 

"Nay, was it not kind? We ought not to 
laugh at her for that, Emest." 

" We won*t, But I sappose that it will be 
Miss FhoBbe*s last appearance in sach a part, 
and that she is not likely to take the more im- 
portant one in which Miss. Conway was so 
charming." 

" I was not charming, Emest dear. I know 
quite well that I look pretty well sometimes — 
e e e — my finger — yes, I will be good — I will a&y 
generally, but on that day I loojced as white as 
any ghost." 

" Then, love, you were one of 

*The gentle gfaosts, irith eyes as fair 
As star-beams among twilight trees.* " 

* ' Who Said that, Emest ? How lovely I " 

"You have never read Shelley?" 

"Papa said that I had better read him, but 
mamma had heard some opinions that made her 
suppoee the poetry would do me no good, and 
she asked me not to take down the book. I 
woald not vex her for the world, and I have 
never opened it, thongh it Stands on a shelf I 
pass fifty times a day. He was — at least he be- 
lieved nothing — was it not so ?" said Magdalen, 
in an andervoice. 

" You may think that he believed a great dcal 
too niuch, my love. Bat I anderstand you, of 
course. He was not a Christian." 

"You shall guide me in all myreading, Em- 
est, and I shall trast to you not to let any book 
do me härm." 

What have I married ? thought Emest Dormer 
to himself, as his beautiful wife laid her head 
on his Shoulder, and subsided into a dreamy si- 
lence. Here is a girl who is told that she onght 
not to read a book, which she also hears is read 
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bj most people, and she has never tonched it. 
Yet she has a will. I have seen that. And 
she has the strenger will which sabjugates her 
own wishes to what she considers duty. 

And then, passing from the thonght of Mag- 
dalenas merits to that of his own position, Ernest 
Dormer hastily reviewed mach of his life, and 
the issne to which he had brought it. After all 
troables, all strnggles, all follies, there he was, 
with one of the sweetest women in the world 
lying half asleep on his Shoulder, and his for all 
time. The reality of his good fortane had 
hardly come home to him before. 

They were a long time silent and still. Bat 
there are limits to erery thing, and at last the 
limits of Highland Margaretes patience with 
wedded lovers were passed. With a most dis- 
creet clatter she made her way to the apart- 
ment, and found Ernest, of coarse, looking out 
at the Window with a telescope, and Mrs. Dor- 
mer studying Black's Scottish Guide. They 
looked quite pleased to see her, and entered 
with mach interest into her yarious proposals 
about dinner. Magdalen took her heart by 
storm by an attempt at repeating the Gaelic 
good wishes, and Ernest by his attention to the 
dogs, her favorites, who ventured in after their 
patroness. And after a good talk with Marga- 
ret, and after yarious equally important conver- 
sations with Netty, who was unhappy until Mag- 
dalen had examined the house from comer to 
corner, and had formally assumed the mistress, 
Ernest and his wife settled down into their 
Highland home. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HONET-MOON, Äm> IT8 SETTING. 

In that pleasant home they sojoumed for the 
appointed time. On their arrival Ernest had 
spoken of excursions and explorations, and 
Magdalen had aided him to map out such little 
routes, and there was a sort of understanding 
that they were to see as much of the country 
aronnd them as possible. But day after day 
passed, and these researches were postponed, 
for the lightest reasons, and husband and wife 
feit, and at last avowed, a disinclination to ex- 
tend their wanderings beyond the limits of the 
domain which had been placed at their com- 
mand. Sometimes, in the evening, when the 
day had been spent in the pleasantest idleness, 
and neither could give a better account of the 
time than that it had passed quickly and happi- 
]y, Ernest and Magdalen made solemn resolve 
tiiat next morning they would certainly set off 
to Visit some mountain, or lake, or glen that 
had been specially commended to their attention 
by the thoughtful owners of the house, but with 
the bright morning came the feeling that the 
wedded lovers could not improve their position, 
and mountain, lake, and glen were left to 
their solitude. Walks through the woods, long 
halts in the shade, and hours passed among the 
rocks at the foot of the cataract, which soon 



lost all its terrors for Magdalen — so the days 
went by. 

** We shall have very little to say to mam- 
ma about Highland scenery, Magdalen," said 
her husband one morning, as they were seeking 
their way down the path to the waterfall, 
** We must really read up the guide-books, and 
cram for an examinatiön.'* 

** I was thinking, too," Magdalen said, laugh- 
ing, ''that she will be greatly amused at hear- 
ing how. little we have done, but we must teil 
her the truth, and say that we were too happy 
to care about moving away." 

" I think yon have been happy here," he an- 
swered, eamestly. 

**And you?" asked his wife, archly — ^}'et 
something in his tone seemed to her to be out of 
tune with her heart. 

" Nay, you need not ask that." 

They seated themselves on a favorite rock, 
and there was no more said about happiness 
just then. 

''I brought a book," he said, after a pause, 
'' but the sound of the water is pleasanter than 
that of the voice, perhaps." 

For the moment Magdalen thought that she 
should prefer silence and her own thoughts, but 
she instantly conquered the feeling, and an- 
Bwered, merrilyt 

'' That is a most ingenious excuse for idleness, 
Sir, but I will not have it. I am greatly inter- 
ested in that wonderful story, and all the time 
I am angry with myself for trying to believe 
such impossibilities." 

''Yes, dear, those are the effects M. Dumas 
produces, but he is very good reading, notwith- 
standing. So now hear how the Four Dukes 
went forth to murder, and whether they suc- 
ceeded." 

He translated with so much ease that Magda- 
len would hardly have known that he was not 
reading an EngUsh book to her. But they soon 
wearied even of the Heine Margot^ and after 
half an hour they foand themselves again listen- 
ing to the voice of the cataract. 

Ernest had said that he thought that Magda- 
len was happy, and to her own question he had 
replied in a way implying that such question 
was needless. Bat how did Magdalen answer 
to herseif — Ernest to himself ? 

For the latter it may be said that, as far as he 
might, he avoided self-questioning. There had 
been much in his life that made the process un- 
welcome, and it was not simply in the spirit of 
a philosopher that he sought to enjoy the pres- 
ent hour without troubling himself about its 
successor. He was glad to be constantly com- 
pelled to devote himself to the fair girl by his 
side, and it may be that he was even more as- 
sidttous in his attentions to her than he himself 
knew. He was grateful to her for speaking to 
him, gratefid to her for making him speak, and 
for her leading him into new and fresh thought 
and habit. Day by day a stränge and widening 
distance seemed to set itself between Ernest 
Dormer and his old life, and he was glad that 
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it trag so, and jealonslj watchral lest he Bhonld 1 ideal thal she had fonaed !n her girlhood SB 
Bllowhimsalf to hridRe that gap by thinkingon Ihe commnnion of mamedloverewasbeiDgic 
tlmes that had gone bj. If it be aaid that this ' perfaclly fnlfllled. Her handaome and Mcom- 



wnot the frama of 
ly-wedded loyer, and that Mapislen deserved 
ahearlierand healthier regard, [hera is no con- 
tradioiion to tha caniure, there ia füll asaeat to 
the Claim. Bnt iha reader is in the sacret. 

Magdalen was not. Nor was ehe consciODB 
that any »ecrat was between them. Bul she 
waa coüBciODB tbat np to the present time tinj 



plished hnsband vas all tendeniees and daro- 
tion, her wishes were fareBlalIed, and even sag- 
geslad, and the new companionsliip, so stränge 
to a young hride, was made delightfal b; ihe 
nnsning delicacy of Ernest'a attecüonB. Itwai 
impoBsible for Magdalen to wish that Ihere 
coDid ha sny change in her hnsband'a manner 
OT hehavior. Bnt her feminine instinct, quick- 
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ened perhaps by long and anxious thought, as- 
sored her that no first love — no entire and pas- 
sionate love, was by her side. Emest seldom 
or neyer talked of himself. Of her he was ever 
readj to talk, and into the least details of her 
life, into her minntest feelings, no less than 
into all her innocent history, her hasband seem- 
ed singnlarly happy to inquire, instant!/ ready 
to be interested in all that she conld teil him. 
Bnt she got little in exchange, little, that is to 
say, of the same that she gave him. He spoke 
lovingly, and whether with eifort or not he was 
nngrudging in bis loye-homage, and showed no 
sign of preoccupation of mind, while bis light- 
er talk was charming. His travels, bis read- 
ing, his own litorary work, bis anecdotes, bis 
ready wit, his acqnaintance with good society 
and what he pleased to teil of other than good 
society, all sapplied them with fresh and varied 
conTersation, and Magdalen was instructed and 
amnsed as she had never before been. Bat she 
wantod more, and for the time that want was 
not sapplied. A few hesitating, timid elForts — 
hints at which an impassioned loyer wonld have 
darted with rapture — to obtain more insight 
into his beart, she risked in certain quiet hoars, 
bat ceased from them with some Sensation of 
chill at her own beart when she found that 
thoagh she was kindly met, she made no real 
advance. 

Of concse, had Magdalen had the advantage 
of a conrse of French novels, or even of their 
feebler Englisb reflections, we know that she 
coold have solved the problem at once, and at 
some well-cbosen moment of passion conld have 
flung herseif demonstratively on bis bosom, and 
grappled him to her own while sbe sobbed out 
a half-fierce, balf-tonder demand to know what 
rival had come between her and his love, and a 
command either to leave her fbrever, or to give 
her all that she had thought she had acquired 
in wedding him. And it is impossible to say 
what the result might have been. Bat, you 
see, Magdalen waJ9 a modest Englisb girl, very 
willing to be lored, not averse from any modest 
and womanly arts by which love might be won, 
bat for want of sach edacational prompting as 
has been mentloned, and in the absence of a 
habit of demonstration, Mrs. Dormer did not 
avail berself of the stormy expedient which she 
might have tried. 

Her conrse was tame and nnimpassioned. 
She had promised and vowed to love her bus- 
band, and sbe intended to do so. It might be 
that he was leaming to love her as f nlly as she 
conld desire, bat, being older than herseif, and 
knowing more of haman natore, he was not in 
basto to open to her all the treasnres of bis af> 
fection. The girl, not nnaware of her own 
goodness, might pout at this hesitation, the 
wife smiled down her self-love, and awaited the 
just jttdgment which she knew must come. In 
the mean time she wonld not seek for more than 
he pleased to give, bnt nothing on her part 
should retard the day when all a busband's 
confidence sbonld be bers. And at least sbe 



would show bim that sbe' fully tmsted in him, 
and that her beart was in bis hands. 

It wonld therefore seem that here were the 
matorials for a delightful honey-moon, and nei- 
ther Emest nor Magdalen ever allowed that 
theirs had not been delightful. The days sped 
fast. 

One morning, at breakfast, a note was brought 
to Emest. 

** Am I permitted?" he said, with an affecta- 
tion of extreme deference. . 

"Certainly not, Sir; give it me directly," 
said Magdalen, laaghing, and holding ont her 
band. 

His delay in obeying did not occupy a second, 
yet there was a delay, and Magdalen saw it, 
and drew back her band hastily as be put out 
the note to her. It was the first letter be had 
received since their marriage, except some dis- 
patches from her parents which were playfüUy 
directed to Mr. and Mrs. Donner. 

"I don't seem to know the writing,*' said 
Emest, who had not failed to see her action, 
and who was hurt with himself, for he had not 
thought of first perusing the note, but certain 
old babits had told for a moment. *' Do you, 
love ?" 

Good girl that she was, she instantly took up 
the noto, and if there was the least Irritation in 
her mind sbe conquered it in an instant, and 
had a smile for him as she read and gave back 
the paper. 

" Yes, Sir, I do know the handwriting. It is 
by a gentleman, and a dear friend of mine.*' 

« Does he want to defy me to a duel for your 
sake ? I am bis man : but where is that vol- 
ume of Dumas ? I must see what it is chival- 
rons to do in such a case. Whichever falls, 
the other must commit the body to the cataract. 
Meantime, love, another cup of colFee." 

*^ You don't recognize the band. He will be 
so pleased. It is one of his little whims.** 

" Come down to the inn, where you are wait- 
ed for?" read Emest. ** Margaret," he called, 
'*are there a few pistols in the bouse, or have 
you a broadsword or so ?" 

Magdalen clapped her hands with glee. 

'* It is a shame to spoil his little surprise for 
you, dear, but I will not be in any secret with- 
out you. It is papa." 

**Mr. Conway!" 

" Yes. But wby be has come without letting 
US know he must teil ns himself. Oh, Emest !" 
she said, suddenly becoming serious — and he 
read her thought in a second. 

**No, no, love. He has no bad news — your 
first thought was the right one. He would not 
have sent such a noto if any thing were wrong 
— see, he has drawn something at the top— I 
suppose it is meant for a couple of doves — you 
and me." 

"Dear old thing, so be has. How silly I 
was. But it is your fault, Sir. Yen have 
taken me away from every body, and kept me 
a prisoner here, and now I am startled at any 
thing from any body but yourself. I hope yoa 
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are rery sorry for jour condact," she said, lean- 
ing on his shoalder. And as he professed in- 
tense sorrow, she forgave him, and, silently, told 
him so. 

" What shall we do?'* said Ernest. "Tre- 
tend not to know the handwriting, and send 
down Word that Mr. Dormer declines to meet 
strangers. Or wonid he prefer my going down, 
and being duly astonished ?" 

'* Let ns both go down directly, dear. I do 
so long to see his dear old face, and mamma's!" 

"Bat I will bet that I can give you that 
pleasure without your going down this hot mom- 
ing," said Ernest, crossing the room, and tak> 
ing np the telescope, which he brought to bear 
npon the inn at the foot of the hill. * ' It is not 
in haman natnre, at least in nature above a bag- 
man's, to keep away from that window long, 
even for a Highland breakfast. I see something 
moving. No, that is a tall girl, one of the serv- 
ants. The light is well npon the room, we shall 
have them presently. The girl is tasting some- 
thing : that is very considerate and carefol in 
her. She mores away suddenly, somebody eise 
has come in — I can't see yet. Yes, another fe- 
male figare has gone to the table — ^I can*t make 
her out.'* 

**Let me see, dear." 

He knelt, so as to gire his shonlder as a rest 
for the Instrument. 

** Have you the window?** 

'' Yes, it shines beautifully in the san, but I 
can not make any thing out,'* said Magdalen. 
"I can see better with the naked eye — oh, I 
am looking at the lake.*** 

•* Well, that is very beautifnl also,*' said Ern- 
est, langhing, **but — " 

'*I see her! It is mamma. She has come 
to the window. The servant is pointing in our 
direction. I believe- she sees us — wave a hand- 
kerchief, dear, quick." 

"There's abanner somewhere here — that will 
be more dignified,*' said Ernest, hastily fetching 
the article, and holding it forth in the suu. It 
was instantly saluted from the inn — two white 
handkerchiefs shot out, and Magdalen recog- 
nized both parents. And for the first time Ern- 
est had to exert a little kindly authority, as they 
went down, to prevent his wife from performing 
the joumey too hastily. In half an hour, how- 
ever, Magdalen was in her mother's arms, whence 
she was speedily transferred to her father's. 

*' Not half so brown as you onght to be, Mrs. 
Donner,*' said Mrs. Conway, as they sat round 
the breakfkst-table, which had been rapidly and 
lavishly spread for the Conways. 

'* Scold Ernest, mamma.** 

" And I will. Papa and I were prepared to 
see you well scorched with your rambles, and you 
look as if you had been indoors all the time.'* 

"We have not, I assure you,** said Ernest; 
" in fect we have lived in the open air, but I 
must own that we have taken things quietly.** 

"Why, you have never even been here, I 
find," said Mrs. Conway, "though the view of 
your house, from this side, is so charming.*' 



" 1 have been down two or three times,'* said 
Ernest, " about horses,*' he added, demurely. 

"Yes,** Said Mrs. Conway, "and you bare 
been punctnally followed, next moming, by your 
messenger, to say that the horses were not 
wanted. Maggie has not been 111, I am sure," 
said the mother, "or you would have let ns 
know.** 

"I am inclined to think," said Mr. Conway, 
that the young persons have been so spoiled by 
the splendid scenery of Naybnry — that Scoüand 
is flat to them by comparison. Or was it that 
they did not want to be spoiled for Naybury by 
the irregularities of Scotland ?** 

"Neither,"said Ernest; "and I will make 
clean confession, for the fault has been entirely 
mine— or rather yours and mamma's. You gave 
me Society that was so exceedingly satisfactory 
that I never cared about coming away from 
home. That is the whole tnith.** 

^^ Habemus cortfitentem reum,^* said Mr. Con- 
way, "so no more is to be said. Moreover, 
you did exactly what I should have done under 
similar circnmstance, but for circumstances over 
which I had no control.** 

* * Yes, that's true, *' said Mrs. Conway. * * On 
our wedding tour papa wanted to stick at Thun, 
because it was so delightfnl ; but I had no no- 
tion of not seeing as much of the country as pos- 
sible, especially as I did not know that I should 
ever see it again ; and I made him travel about 
until, I believe, he was quite glad when the trip 
was over. Men are dreadfuliy lazy creatures, 
except in their own particular work.'* 

" One mountain is uncommonly like another," 
said Mr. Conway. ** And if you travel only for 
the sake of talking about what yon have seen, 
you may invent any acconnt yon like, and those 
who have been in the same district are afraid to 
contradict you. Two travelers at a dinner-table 
at home are never so enthusiastie as over the 
description of landscapes which neither has seen, 
for the best of all reasons.** 

" Well, we shall put an end to your idieness 
now,** said Mrs. Conway. "You have had 
nearly five weeks, and here we are, as we prom- 
ised. We slept at Invemess last night, and 
papa wanted to stay to a late breakfast, but I 
made him come on.** 

" I didn*t care about the breakfast," said Mr. 
Conway, "but I wanted to see the bridge over 
the Ness, because I had heard a story about it. 
There was a cell in one of the piers, and in this, 
before the days when mad people were kindly 
treated, they used to keep any pauper lunatic 
who was troublesome. When the river rose it 
drove up the rats into the cell, and it was one 
of the amusements of the place to stand and list- 
en to his shrieks while the rats were eating 
him.** 

" Do not teil such horrible stories, William. 
I do not believe that such atrocities were ever 
allowed.'* 

" I could teil yon of worse things than that, 
my dear,** said Mr. Conway, "but I will not 
spoil your breakfast. I am speaking of the old 
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days. They are gone, and so is the old bridge, 
and the lunatics are kept ia a beautiful asylam 
on a hill." 

*' So you have no news to teil us, Maggie?" 
Said her mother. 

*'' Only the good news, mamma, that we have 
been so happy." 

** God bless you, my child ; always have that 
to teil me, and I want no more," said Mrs. Con- 
way, her eyes swimming. **Don*t be a hypo- 
crite, papa," she added, raising her honest face 
toward her husband, who pretended to want to 
look out at the scenery, " for at this minute you 
can no more see the mountains than I can. 
There," she said, wiping her eyes, and langhing, 
'* that is for the first and last time." And she 
put her band in Ernest's, but he rose and kissed 
her, for which graceful and filial conduct M ag- 
dalen feit inclined to do the same by him, but 
reserved her approbation. 

** And is there any news from Naybury, piam- 
ma ?" she asked. 

."Well, not much beyond what we have told 
you in our letters. There is something wrong 
at Saxbury ; but we do not in the least know 
what." 

"And therefore, of course, we believe the 
worst," interjected Mr. Conway. 

*' Mr. Abbott, that lawyer, is constantly 
there." 

" Observe the emphasis on * that,' " remarked 
l\ßT husband. "Yet we know nothing against 
Mr. Abbott, except that he is a lawyer." 

" Of course he is helping the rector in some 
nefarious scheme," said Mrs. Conway. 

' ' Too hard a word, my dear. It means not 
only wicked, but wicked in the extreme." 

" Docs it? I am glad of it, for I dare say it 
is exactly the right word." 

"But you really must not bring Ernest back 
to Naybury charged with all sorts of unfounded 
prejudices against the resident clergy of the 
Church of England. My dear Ernest, we know 
nothing whatever against Mr. Grafton, or about 
bis business with his lawyer." 

" You had better say, William, that Mr. Graf- 
ton is an angel, which he never was and never 
will be." 

" I do not think he ever was. I have no In- 
formation enabling me to decide the s^cond 
point. But we must not prejudice Ernest, who 
will probably meet him in society, and can form 
his own opinion." 

" He will not meet him at our house, with 
my consent. That 0, " said Mrs. Conway, 
whose kind nature instantly reminded her that 
she was forgetting that the house was to be 
Dormer's also, "if Ernest shonld like to invitt 
him he shall receive every attention, but I do 
not think that I should ask him to come to see 



me. 
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" At the wedding," said Ernest, **I had not 
much inclination to notice the guests, but Mr. 
Grafton seemeda courtly kind of person, with 
sufficient sense of his own merits. . A much 
better mannercd man than his son, I thought." 

H 



" Yes, as far as outsides go, no doubt," said 
Mrs. Conway. "But Edward Grafton, though 
he is impulsive, and nervous, and awkward 
sometimes, has a heart, which is more than any 
body can say of his father." 

"And we have come five hundred miles to 
abuse Mr. Grafton." 

" No, William dear, not abuse, but truth is 
truth. But there is somebody who is going to 
speak her mind about the whole family at Sax- 
bury, Maggie, and is, I hear, going over to Sax- 
bury to do it." 

"Not Mrs. Bnlliman, mamma?" 

"Who eise could do it, child? Yes, and 
though I hate scandal generally, I could not help 
making Mrs. Eanshaw promise to write me word 
what takes place. Mind I send her an address 
that will reach me." 

" Then, " asked Ernest, laughing, " is regulär 
notice given of the lady bishop's Visitation of her 
clergy ?" 

"It comes to much the same thing. You 
know, I think, what chiefly decided Mrs. Bul- 
liman on rebuking the rectory people — it was 
some light talk by Edward Grafton about mis- 
sionaries. She declared at the Dorcas meeting 
that she would remonstrate, but she waited to 
see the eifect of some letters which she made 
her girls write to Edward, in which his deplor- 
able wickedness was set out. We know what 
sort of letters they compose, because poor little 
Eanny Buxton had to endure a pack of them, 
which she brought to me." 

" That very pretty little girl, Ernest, a bride- 
maid," said Magdalen. 

"I remember Miss Buxton," said Ernest, 
"but I da not think her so very pretty, though 
by contrast with Miss BuUiman she may have 
seemed so." 

**0h, but she is sweetly pretty," said Mag- 
dalen, "though you don't like the word." 

"Yes, I do, in its place, and it exactly suits 
her, so far as I recollect. I have an impression 
of what you call, dear, a sweetness, particularly 
unacceptable to me. But I saw very little of 
her, you know, and I can look again, if you like, 
some of these days." 

" You shall, for she is one of my pets." 

" She is a very good little girl," said Mrs. 
Conway, " and I take some credit to myself for 
having helped to make her one, instead of let- 
ting her run away into becoming a little goose, 
as she was rather inclined to do." 

"It is not for me to question mamma*s abil- 
ity at making good girls," said Ernest, speak- 
ing to nobody in particular, and in an under- 
tone. 

"I hear you, Sir," said Magdalen. 

"The scene at the rectory will be interest- 
.ing," said Mr. Conway, " unless the rector sub- 
dues his pride, and smiles the lady ont of conrt. 
Let me see : is there nothing eise that will in- 
terest our young hermit and his bride, our Ed- 
win and Angelina? Our Naybury annals are 
not exciting, it must be owned." 

"I don*t know," said Mrs. Conway. "I 
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thonght the place frißhtfully dull after London, 
bat as 80on as I began to take an interest in my 
neighbors the dallness went away, and now I 
seem to wonder how any body can be dull at 
Naybury. Ernest will soon get nsed to it, and 
then he will feel as I do." 

<<He has to get nsed to me first, mamma," 
Said Magdalen, saucily. 

" Yes," Said Mr. Conw-ay. "And when that 
feat is accomplished he must take stock of the 
neighborhood. He must be interested in the 
quarreis between Beccies, the doctor, and the 
Board of Guardians ; also in Beccles^s buying a 
new horse or selling an old trap. Then he must 
be eager for the last scandal about Sir Rich- 
ard Salvington, and his bad behavior to his wife 
and his Jews. We shall endeavor to make him 
very anxious about the drainage over at Trafal- 
gar, and perhaps he will devote his literary abil- 
ities to stating the cäse of the unhappy tenants 
who are being poisoned. The subscription for 
the memorial window in honor of the last vicar 
has languished: it wonld be a gracefnl thing 
for Ernest to take it up on our assurance that 
the late lamented was a very good man. Then 
there is Cutcheon's encroachment on Barfield 
Green; that is a case for a village Hampden 
with a dauntless breast; and then the history 
of our Ruins has n«ver been properly written. 
Besides which, there is the great case of the 
landlord of the beer-shop at the end of the town, 
and bis conduct toward the two tipsy militiamen, 
on which awful proceeding we have new lights 
every day ; in fact, my dear son-in-law, have no 
fear lest occupation and excitement should not 
be provided for you." 

" Yonr papa must find fault," said Mrs. Con- 
way, '^ bat you will teil Ernest, Magdalen, that 
any kindness done in Naybury is very gratefully 
received, and that nobody will expect him to 
trouble himself in the least about any thing that 
does not concem him. I never knew a place 
where you were so entirely free to do as you 
liked." 

"That is a new view of the case, certainly,'* 
sald Mr. Conway. 

"And you are doing the very thing you were 
waming mo against just now, that is, preju- 
dicing Ernest against people before he knows 
them.** 

" I will take care that he is not prejudiced, 
mamma," said Mrs. Donner. * * Have you heard 
any thing about my poor pensioners ? Have any 
of them been to you ?" ' 

"Only that good-for-nothing womän, Mrs. 
Juli, who came asking for old clothes, and who 
had clearly been at the public house." 

"Did you give her any thing, dear? I hope 
so. Her husband is a cripple." 

"I gave her a lecture, which I think she is 
not likely to forget." 

"I dare say she deserved it, but I can see by 
your eyes that you did more than that." 

"If I did, it was for your sake, not hers, my 
dear. Oh, and that very detestable and imper- 
tinent woman who locked up her cottage and 



went away — I always forget her name, but it 
reminds me of fawning ?" 

" I know, mamma — has she come back?" 

" I don't know, but a servant at Saxbury has 
got a Strange story about her — a girl who nurses 
the children at Mrs. Blaby's, the clerk's wife, 
and went into the church one night after Serv- 
ice, just before the doors were closed — " 

"To fetch," said Mr. Conway, gravely, and 
looking earnestly at his son-in-law, " to fetch 
two ipecacuanha lozenges which the second child 
had left on the third hassock from the door of 
pew 43 — be careful, my dear Ernest, of being 
led to believe that the lozenges were liquorice, 
or that they were on the prayer-book ledge — I 
know such things have been said." 

"But, William, dear," said Mrs. Conway, 
"the curiosity of the thing is in the very mi- 
nnteness of the story, so you ought not to laugh. 
I don't know what the girl went for, but she re- 
ported to her mistress that the woman I speak of 
came out of the vestry, in which there was nobody 
but Edward Grafton — he had read the service — 
and that she. was putting up gold in a pnrse — 
the money chinked. And that night she disap- 
peared." 

"First, is the story likely to be true, or an 
invention of the girl's ? " said Mr. Conway. * * I 
hear of it for the first time. You knowVhat 
Mr. Mill says about the lower Orders, namely, 
that they are habitual liars." 

" But this is a good girl," said Mrs. Conway. 
"I know something about her; she was in a 
Sunday-school, and I could take her word." 

"A mystery, expressly got up in honor. of 
Ernest Dormer's settling at Naybury," said Mr. 
Conway. "I did not think that we should 
be able to give you such good entertainment. 
When we get home we will make it our business 
to ferret out the great secret of the curate's gold." 

* ' You do not hazard a guess at the riddle, 
love," Said Ernest. 

• "I have nosortof guess. ButMrs.Eauntisa 
very stränge person. If I say that nothing she 
did would surprise me, I only mean that she is 
utterly unlike the class of persons among whom 
I found her, and I should have passed her door 
always except for fear of hurting her feelings." 

" We shall have time to speculate on the mys- 
tery," said Mr. Conway. " Ernest, I have not 
smoked in mascnline Company since you left us. 
Shall we leave our wives to take care of one 
another, while we stroU down to that river ?" 

As they went Mr. Conway said : 

^' You told me, wiselmthat you did not want 

to be troubled with letters during your trip, so I 

^ft two or three that have come to Naybury. 

IDne of them has a signature in the comer of the 

envelope — ^Walter Latrobe, I think." 

Ernest Donner feit as one feels when a pleas- 
ant dream is nnpleasantly broken. His old life' 
came back to him with the words, and seemed 
to set itself steadily in array against hini. He 
recalled his last interview with Latrobe, and the 
promise which the latter had been compelled to 
give him that he should be informed of what 
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the soldier had done in his friend's behalf; and 
for the moment Ernost found it difficalt to ac- 
coont to himself for the exceeding eamestness 
with which he had enforced his reqoest. He 
wished that Latrobe had not written. Bat the 
letter had been left behind in Naybury, and 
there must be another month before he could 
receive it. That was something, and with a 
strong effort of will he dismissed the train of 
thoaght which the words of Mrs. Conway had 
suddenly raised. 

** And you can give onr Maggie a pretty good 
character, Eraest, eh ?" asked her father. * * We 
haye not imposed upon yon with an Imitation 
of a nice kind of wife ?" 

<* My wife has one fault, " said Emest, taking 
the band of his father-in-law. 

**Well, she must correct it. Teil me, and I 
will reprove her." 

" She makes me despair of ever being quite 
worthy of her." 

"You will get oyer that,'* said Mr. Conway, 
*'and, as an older married mauf I advise yon not 
to reproach her with it too often." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

■ 

JEALOüST OF AMEBICA. 

Mr. A. Vbtch, the populär composer, of 
whom Mr. F. Beanmont was pleased to make 
somewhat slighting mention a few chapters ago, 
and touching whom Miss Cläre expressed a 
juster and more practical opinion, had not been 
christened America, but Andrew. But he had 
been so lucky on a Transatlantic trip, daring 
which he had recited an entertainment, with bal- 
lads, all over the Union, that in a burst of enthu- 
siasm on the night of a dinner at Delmonico's, 
pven to him on his taking leave, he had vowed 
thenceforth to wear the name of the great conti- 
nent that had received him so generously. The 
Americans, who are the most good-natured as 
well as the most kind-hearted patrons of any 
thing like talent that comes from the old coun- 
try, did not laugh at him, but next day sent him, 
in a gorgeous gold frame, a beantifully engrayed 
baptismal certificate, in which his hosts of over- 
night certified, as godfathers, that he was enti- 
tled to call himself after the discoverer who has 
usurped the honors of Colnmbus. This docu- 
ment, hung up over Mr. Vetch's fire-place in his 
front drawing-room at Brompton, was regarded 
by him as his patent of nobility, and when he 
met with rebufis in the world, or when he heard 
of the success of any other composer, he nsed 
to console himself by standing before' the Amer- 
ican testimonial and singing ''Hall, Cplum- 
bia!*' in his best manner. 

Mr. Vetch had probably some right to claim 
descent from a stiÜ more remarkable race than 
the Americans, as his handsome face, marked 
nose, dark eyes, and strong hair testified; but 
he had very long seen his way out of the truths 
of Judaism, and had not affiliatcd himself to 



any other religion in particular. His apparent 
relationship, however, to the grand old people 
afforded much convenience for satire on the part 
of his rivals, and for persistent chatF on that of 
his friends. Even Mrs. Vetch, who was indis- 
putably a Christian, and a rather fat one, did 
not disdain in her wrathful moments, which 
were frequent, to intimate her regret that she 
had demeaned herseif by an Hebraic alliance, 
an allegation which was unjust and ungrateful. 
The haughty Christian honse of which she was 
a child had impartially yended both ham and 
beef, in fractional portions, to the professors of 
both faiths, and if, on her gift of yoice being 
discoyered, she was taken as bond-slaye to a 
master who was as much of a Christian as a 
griping, exacting, tyrannical, sordid old professor 
can be, it-was to the instructions of Mr. Andrew 
Vetch — ^not then an Am6ricanized institution — 
that she owed the deyelopment of her really 
great power of song. Moreoyer, if Mr. Vetch 
had done her the wrong of marrying her, he had 
neyer done her any other, but had labored and 
toiled for her in the days when her talents were 
unprofitable, and puffed her, intrigued for her, 
and wr ung capital engagements for her in the time 
when she began to be recognized. He, more- 
oyer, let her keep all the money she eamed, and 
feit himself amply rewarded when she was rea- 
sonably pleasant in her treatment of him, a 
condition of things that did not occur too often 
to lose the charm -we experience from novelties. 

There was only one thing in Mr. America 
Vetch's conduct of which Mrs. Vetch could 
justifiably complain, and eyen this a better na- 
tured woman might haye accepted a^ a compli- 
ment. He was horribly jealous, conjugally. 
Whether this tendency were deriyed from his 
Oriental ancestors, or whether it arose from his 
experiences and obseryations of the world, mat- 
ters not. He was jealous of all the men whom 
Lauristina Vetch had known in days before he 
made her acquaintance on purchasing a supper 
at her father's ; he was jealous of all men whom 
she knew ; and he eyen carried his jealousy to 
the point of feeling a dislike for men whom she 
might come to know, or of whom she happened 
to speak fayorably. His faculty of self-torment 
in this respect embittered his own existence, but 
he was too kindly a fellow often to yisit his trou- 
bles on his wife, and he simply made himself 
priyately unhappy and eat his own heart in sol- 
itude. Let it be said, at once, that his misery 
was entirely self-made, and that though his Lan- 
ristina was any thing but a good wife in the best 
sense of the phrase, her morals were unblem- 
ished, and her heart was as cold as her singing 
was impassioned. She would, possibly, haye 
run away from him for a yilla in Italy, with a 
cheap marquis's title annexed, for she was am- 
bitious ; but as the cheap marquis did not ap- 
pear, Lauristina remained an omament to Brit- 
ish matronhood. 

To-day Mr. Vetch was in a diyersity of trou- 
bles. Mrs. Vetch had sung, the night before, 
at a priyate honse, whose owner had giyen mu- 
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sie after dinner, to the rage of most of bis male 
guests, who were debarred from even a cigarette 
^ by reason of the women up stairs, as they were 
profanely called thropgh the grinding teeth of 
the disappointed sensualists. A young Gaards- 
man had revenged himself on bis host, bostess, 
and all the ladies, by singling out Mrs. Lauris- 
tina for the most marked attentions ; he had kept 
by her side the whole night, and had been most 
eiaborately courteoas in the way of holding her 
gloves when she accompanied herseif, and of 
taking Charge of her masic, and he had eyen 
escorted her to her brongham, giving her a part- 
ing hand-shake of great affection. In fiye min- 
utes, of course, and long before he got to the 
club, he had forgotten her existence ; bat Mrs. 
Yetch, whose charms were on the wane, and 
who was therefore very ready to make the most 
of what homage she got, had been yery much 
flattered by the behavior of the slightly tipsy 
young Elegant who had put himself so absurdly 
in evidence. And in the moming, being in 
the mood to annoy her husband, she had exult- 
ingly detailed the particalars of her conquest, 
until poor Mr. Vetch looked uncomfortably out 
of the window at eyery cab that seemed likely 
to stop at bis door, as if he expected that the 
Gaardsman was Coming at ten in the moming, 
in a hack vehicle, to improve bis yictory. Bat 
boyond a few contemptnous remarks on the prob- 
able poverty of a young officer — not a bad hit, 
by-the-way,' Mrs. Vetch*8 nature being compre- 
hended — the mortified Yetch had not signified 
displeasure at the flirtation, and had departed 
to his back drawing-room to compose first him- 
self and then a song. His wife, howeyer, knew, 
and smiled to know, that though the Struck deer 
had retired to some sequestered part, the lethal 
reed had gone with him, planted. 

* * What passion can not music raise or quell?" 
asked some fool of Jackson, of Exeter, and the 
true musician answered scomfuUy unto the sham 
enthusiast, ^* What passion can music raise or 
quell?" Mr. Yetch sat down to the cottage 
piano — the grand one in the front-room Mrs. 
Yetch had signified that she wanted — and tried 
oyer some ideas. But the melody would not 
come, and the key-board was touched in yain. 
Mr. Yetch then cursed the entire British army. 

But eyen this bold measure produced no ef- 
fect — the great Napoleon more than once took 
the same course with the same result. Then 
Mr. Yetch bethonght him of his baptismal cer- 
tificate, and sped to it for consolation ; but the 
hymn to Columbia came flat from his throat, 
and he feit that he would haye soundly scolded 
a pupil for making such a noise. Next a gleam 
of a notion came into his head, he went back to 
the instrument, Struck a few notes, and was re- 
warded, not by a flush of music, but by hearing 
the Word, 

**Donizetti." 

Mrs. Yetch was passing the half-open door, 
and hearing her husband trying to do work, 
amiably cheered him on by a remark given in 
the cold, scomful. careless tone which hugely 



aggrayates the sensitiye, and which had a double 
poignancy for Mr. Yetch, because, as Lauristina 
knew, he held that particular composer in much 
disfayor, perhaps because Mr. Yetch owed him 
much. 

He muttered, in the direction of the yoice, a 
sayage word or two, which a wife should haye 
been sorry to think that her husband could eyer 
employ in regard to her; but Mrs. Yetch, 
though she guessed at their probable charac- 
ter, heeded not, and went on her upward way 
to deck herseif in more tidy garments than 
those she had thought good enough for her hus- 
band's eye at breakfast. He tried again at 
the tune, and discoyered, to his increased wrath, 
that Mrs. Yetch had been right — he had got 
upon a recoUection of Betly, Mr. Yetch then 
cursed the entire Italian school of composers. 

How far he would haye gone on, disturbed 
and helpless, in his series of comminations, it 
is not easy to say, but just as he thought that 
he had at length got hold of a tune by the tail 
a yery loud str%et organ, close to his railings, 
Struck up a music-hall melody, only less yulgar 
than the words which the cad-author had affixed 
to it, and which decent folks were not ashamed 
to recite, grinning at the slang. The enraged 
miy^cian dashed down stairs and out at the 
front-door, and without the absurd formality of 
looking for a policeman, seized fhe grinding 
fiend by the collar, and dragged him backward 
across the street, adding, with a furious gesture, 
a furious menace in Italian, which Yetch spoke 
capitally. The dirty and aifrighted demon 
slunk away in ludicrous terror, for Yetch had 
threatened him with the Evil Eye. The exer- 
tion did him good, though Andrew Yetch had 
neyer read Matthew Green's poem on the 
spieen, or been told that, 

(^Fling but a stone, the giant dies." 

Cheered and refreshed, he retumed to his dwell- 
ing, nor did he much regard a jeer sent down 
to him from the second-floor : 

" If you are mad, you might haye some re- 
spect for the neighbors." 

Mr. Yetch merely cursed the entire street, 
and then reopened the door, at a ring, and wel- 
comed John Fletcher. 

"You seem excited, Yetch," said his friend 
the dramatist. 

" Oh, nothing to speak of, old fellow; and I 
am so glad to see you," said the warm-hearted 
composer, shaking Fletcher's band seyerely. 
"Come along up stairs, ünless you want to 
smoke." 

"I don't, and I will come up stairs. How 
is Mrs. Yetch ? I heard of her last night. She 
took all the honors at an awful swell party, I 
am told." 

"Who told von that?" asked Mr. Yetch; in 
sndden gloom. 

" A fellow at the Small Hours' Club : ho 
came in late — we all come in to that club late, 
by-the-way. He was quite eloquent about Ma- 
dame's singing and her good looks. I advised 
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bim to come to you on pretense of taking les- 
sons, and I'm not sure that he won't." 

Mr. Yetch's look did not promise bis possi- 
ble pnpil a yery cordial reception, but he recov- 
ered bis good temper as rapidly as he lost it, 
and was presentlv roaring at a storj which 
Fletcher brougbt him, and rebearsed, as he said, 
npon Yetch, John being nncertain which way it 
wonld teil best — as an anecdote of the Bishop 
of Wexborough or of Mr. Buckstone. 

" However, " "said Mr. Fletcher, * * the best way 
is to cast the piece according to your Company, 
bnt I think it teils best with the Bishop in it. 
Now, are you dreadfolly busy, old Vetch ? Of 
conrse you will say you are, but I have come on 
business. Stop or go ?" 

" Stop, of course. I am very busy — that is, 
I ought to be — for I have a song that I oi\ght to 
send in to the publisher to-night, but I don't be- 
lieve it will be done for all that. " 

" Why, you lazy tune-scorer ? Here is only 
eieren o'clock, and you have all the day before 
you. I would do an opera in that time if I had 
any notion of music at all, which I have not.'* 

'^ You always gave out that you knew a deal 
abbut it, and now and then you used to say 
something that was not absolute nonsense on it 
when I first knew you." 

" Yes, my dear Vetch ; but at that time I was 
the musical critic on a remarkable Journal which 
shall be nameless. As I have given up that 
sort of thing, I don't mind telling you in confi- 
dence that I scarcely know one tune from an- 
other, and that I could not hum one to saye my 
long, useless, and evil life." 

" And yet you have criticised me ! " 

''Tou ! I should think so. I have criticised 
Meyerbeer." 

" So you have, by Jove ! I remember. I 
wonder the roof of the opera-box didn't fall, in 
upon you." 

" Blessyon, my Vetch, don't besuperstitions. 
Tweedle-dum's a grand creature, and Tweedle- 
dee's a grander ; but they are not saints who 
have got their certificate, and mustn't be spoken 
about. Clear your mind of cant, my dear Vetch. 
So you are writing a song. Let*s see the 
words." 

" I don't know where they are, exactly." 

** What I Making a song without looking at 
the words?" 

** Well, I just looked at them. They are no 
help." 

" Perhaps you can't understand them — that's 
a thing that will happen to the most gifted of 
composers. Can't you show them to me? I 
might expound them.'* 

•* Here they are, I believe," said Mr. Vetch, 
taking out of bis breast-pocket a miscellaneous 
assortmentofpapers. "Here. No, that's from 
Mandril, touting for bis benefit-concert. Here. 
No, again, that's from your manager, trying to 
get off a bargain, which if he does my name's 
not America Vetch." ^ 

"Tisn't, Andrew." * * 

But the composer pointed solemnly to bis bap* 



tismal certificate. Then he produced another 
paper, which proved to be the right one. 

" Give US hold," said Fletcher. ** A lady's 
writing. Well, they do write the best songs, be- 
cause they never put in any ideas, and that you 
fellows like." 

** They write the best songs, Mr. John Fletch- 
er, becaüse they write straight from the heart 
and to the heart, and don't stop to play with 
fancies, which spoil passion, Mr. John Fletcher." 

'* Something in that, too," said the just John. 
And he read out : 

*'*Not Now.* That's a good title, and as 
soon as it's out you can do * But When f in an- 
swer to the sparkling and populär ^ Not Now,' 
by the talented and gifted America Vetch. * A 
real gem.* Vide opinions of press. Shall I write 
the review of it for you now, to be used when 
the thing is composed and published ?'* 

** Bead the words, can*t you ?" 

" Here we go," said John Fletcher. 

*^ Not now, thou shalt not bid me now 

The treasure of my love to .teil, 
While fame upon thy fluahing brow 

Proclalms her fight fougfat hard and welL 
Mine own, mine own, how vain to say 

My heart thine every triamph sharea, 
Bat while the erowd their homage pay 

My voioe woold seem but echoing theira. 

^^But, ah I if e*er an hour ehoald come 

(Nay, fate hath no such hour in störe), 
When fHends are cold, when praise is dumb, 

And those who sought thee seek no more; 
When meaner things are prized above 

That golden lyre, that seraph pen, 
Then, dearest, ask me how I love, 

And love me for my answer then." 

" Hm ! " said Mr. Fletcher. * * Not altogether 
bad, but precious weak in parts, like most things 
women write. And I say. Golden lyre and 
seraph pen. Better reverße it, and make the 
gold pen an advertisement for Mordan. Seraph 
— what does the child mean? I see. She 
means a pen plucked from a seraph's wing, but 
that won't do for the boarding-schools, Vetch ; 
that's profane — women are always profane, even 
when they mean well. Give me sixpence to al- 
ter that line for you." 

"It's the best line in the song,*' said Mr. 
Vetch, *' only seraph's a bad word to sing." 

"Try Cherub,". Said John Fletcher. "It 
wouldn't be more nonsense. Cherubs have 
wings that would furnish a pen, though they 
seldom sit down to write." 

"What about angel?" demanded the com- 
poser, seriously. 

"The boarding-schools, I teil you. The 
keepers thereof are awfully particular about any 
thing that is likely to come under the eye of 
parents and guardinns. However, set your song, 
and I'U think of a safe line for you. Now 
you give me a quarter of an hour for mysel 

" I won't have any body in that room whi 
I am giving a lesson," proclaimed Mrs. Vetch, 
Coming down stairs, and announcing her will 
to her husband as she would have done to any 
other of her servants. 

"Won't you, mum?" responded Mr. Fletch- 
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er, in a facetious tone, which bronght the lady, 
smiling, into the apartment ; for she recognized 
his TOice, and was rathör afraid of him because 
he was not in the least afratd of her. 

Nor, until you looked closely, was there mach 
to be afraid of. Lauristina was a large, hand- 
some w.oman, fully developed, to say the least 
of it, with fine hold black eyes, and a red lip 
which deceived you into a belief that was un- 
founded. The smile was the made one usnal 
in the concert-roojn. But if you looked again, 
which yoa were rather tempted to do, you saw 
that the expression was hard, and when you 
had heard the laugh you did not want to hear 
it again, and was glad that you were not a child 
or any thing helpless that could come under the 
castigation of the langher. 

*'Accept my compliments on yonr brilliant 
snccess last night, Mrs. Yetch," said Fletcher, 
as she shook his band aiffectionately. 

<* Oh ! please don't mention it, Mr. Fletcher. 
I wonld rather hear nothing about it. Some 
persons hate to hear that their wife can do any 
thing creditably." 

* * Indeed ? I hope not,*' said John Fletcher, 
somewhat mischievously. 

"Mr. Vetch wonld prefer to be told that I 
had broken down in an air to leaming that it 
had been well receiyed. I dare say you do not 
believe it, but it is a fact, and a miserable one 
for me." 

"Any how, you do not look very miserable, 
I am glad to see, Mrs. Yetch. And I hear that 
last night you were scattering the most amiable 
smiles. I only regret that I was not there to 
catch one." 

" It is not business, you know, Mr. Fletcher, 
to look unhappy before an audience ; but peo- 
ple little know the sort of welcome that awaits 
a woman at home after she has been doing the 
best for her husband and family." 

"Come, Lauristina," said the pa/tient Mr. 
Yetch, " don't go on saying these things. Any 
body who does not know me so well as my old 
friend here might almost believe you." 

"IfMr. Fletcher knows you bebelievesme," 
said Mrs. Yetch, bitterly, though she did not 
really feel bitter ; she was only malicious. 

" I hate you," said John Fletcher, in his heart. 
But to the lady he said, kindly t 

" Why, Yetch must feel himself the hero of 
the hour when you succeed ; and when do you 
not succeed, Mrs. Yetch ? He listens to the art 
which he had the happiness of teaching you." 

''He does nothing of the kind," said Lan- 
ristina, sharply. "All he taught me were a 
few finishing* lessons, which I could have got 
from any body ; the ground-work of my musical 
ejufcation was carefally laid before he knew me." 
^That is — " but not even the circumötances 
excused the rüde name privately applied by Mr. 
Fletcher to the Statement. "I thought difier- 
ently," he remarked. 

* "Of conrse you did, and so do others; and 
Mr. Yetch makes a practice of telling every 
body that he taught me every thing. But I 



bare friends in the press, and one of these days 
I will have the truth told out, or know the rea- 
son why," said Mrs. Yetch. 

"Recken me as one of those friends," said 
Fletcher, blandly, "and give me the first op- 
portunity of avenging our united wrongs upon 
that haughty tyrant. But you said that you 
wished to have the rooms to yonrself ; pray don*t 
let me be in the way." 

" To myself. Oh dear no, Mr. Fletcher. Pray 
don't suppose I could be so unf^asonable as to 
ask to have the use of my own drawing-room, 
and my own piano-forte. It was only for the 
sake of a pupil. I have to give lessons, in spite 
of all the wonderfnl success to which Mr. Yetch 
has helped me. Bat I will send the young ladj 
away when she comes. It is only losing a val- 
uabl^connection . " 

And this was no vain threat. In her ex- 
ceeding bad humor Mrs. Yetch had more than 
once dismissed a pupil for the mere sake of being 
able to say a spiteful thing to her husband. But 
Fletcher would not hear of it, and forced his 
host away from the drawing-room and into a 
small, sluvenly snuggery, into which, when too 
hard pressed for endurance, America Yetch 
sometimes retreated, and in a humble way sat 
at bay. 

"Why do you torment your wife so shame- 
fuUy, Yetch ?" said Fletcher, with extreme grav- 
ity. "I have read that music hath charms to 
soothe the savage beast — ^breast — which is it? 
Be soothed." 

"Ah! she is very unkind," said poor Mr. 
Yetch; "but don't let it go any further. I 
know she does not mean the things she says, 
and her temper is really a disease that should 
bepitied." 

He spoke so kindly and so like a man that 
John Fletcher struggled to suppress the smile 
which made desperate efibrts to break out. 

"Bachelors don't understand these things," 
he said ; " but I suppose they are part of the 
destiny of married men, and that there are se- 
cret compensations of which the world knows 
nothing. Well, now, my beloyed musical box, 
look here. Are you open to do the music for 
another burlesque ?" 

"ForMallow?" 

" No. Mallow's a humbng." 

" Have you only jast found that out ?" 

" Why, we knew it theoretically, of course ; 
and as one has heard it for years from every 
body who has had any dealings with him, one 
might have been wamed. But you know what 
fools we all are, and how we believe that though 
a fellow will do every body eise, hewill make an 
exception in our own case. He has. not made 
the exception in the case of Beaumont and me, 
and there's an end, except that we mean to 
serve him out. We think we have cut a verv 
pretty cleft stick for his comfort; but TU teil 
you another time how we mean to use it. 
What I hftve come for is to know whether 
you'U wonE ^ith us, and keep all as dark as 
your own wig." 
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" It isn*t a wig ; but I will work with yoü. 
Yoa are not bad feÜows to get on with, only you 
aie so everlastingly obstinate.'* 

" Well, obstinacy is a bad vice, and we'll cor- 
rect it for yoar sake, and not refase to sacrifice 
good fan for the sake of gettmg in your infer- 
nal mosical effects, which the public don't care 
a farthing for. Gan I pat it more frankly or 
politely?" 

*' A borlesqae is a sort of opera, and onght 
to haye a masical meaning and purpose run- 
ning all throngh, if yoa nnderstand that." 

'* I nnderstand it in my capacity of ex-music- 
al critic, and I utterly scom and deride it in 
xny capacity of practical dramatist. But I teil 
you again you shall be listened to deferential- 
ly, submissiyely, abjectly." 

" Then you are awfuUy sharp-set on getting 
the piece done, my son," said Mr. Vetch, who 
had plenty of shrewdness. 

" So Sharp, my father, that if you had not 
consented, I should haye gone off to another 
eminent composer withont loss of an hour." 

"Who, 1 should like to know ?" asked Vetch, 
eagerly. 

*' No, Sir. I shall keep that card in band in 
case you fail us." 

"Did you eyer know me break a promise? 
Come now !** 

"Never. You are a brick. But you see 
that accidents will happen — but, bother! I'll 
teil you. I should have gone to old Tromper." 

Mr. Vetch uttered rather an enormous excla- 
mation, selected from rather a rieh repertoire, 
adding, with curious grimace : 

"Yes, a nice and liyely job of work you'd 
have got out of that old ass. Besides, he would 
have told all bis acquaintances about it in the 
course of the moming, and at the end of the 
week, or sooner, you would have had the satis- 
faction of reading in half a dozen papers that 
the theatrical world was on the tip-toe of expect- 
ation abput a new burlesque, in the prepara- 
tion of which were enlisted the brilliant talents 
of Messrs. Beaumont and Fletcher, who were to 
be congratulated on having a musical ally in 
that sparkling composer, Mr. Tromper. He 
keeps such paragraphs in blank in a pigeon- 
hole, to be served up at the shortest notice." 

"Brayo, my dear Vetch. Who says that 
music is not the food of loye among musi- 
cians?" 

** Tromper is an old ass, I teil you.'* 

" We must put up with asses when we can't 
get horses ; but now weVe got that Derby fayor- 
ite, America, so we shall cut eyery thing out. 
I will come and see yoü about it in a day or 
two, or will you come to us ? Ive got a piano- 
forte, such as it is. I belieye it is füll of wine- 
bottles at present ; but I can take them out, and 
I dare say they will haye imparted a mellowness 
of tone." 

" Well, as you haven't got a line written yet, 
and perhaps haye not eyen settled on a snbject, 
the appointment can stand oyer. I'll be ready.** 

"You are nearly right," laughed Fletcher; 



"but I belieye that a subject has been settled 
by this time, as I left Frank Beaumont spoiling 
bis morals with Lempri^re — a mythological die- 
tionary, Mr. Vetch." 

"I haye heard of the work, Sir, and that it 
is nearly as necessary to a dramatist as a 
French dictionary.** 

",Sir, there are other mysteries besides those 
of matrimony,** said John Fletcher, who was 
good humor itself, but who liked to haye the 
last word. 

"You need not ha^e come into this dirty 
hole," said Lauristina, suddenly opening the 
door. "I have a note postponing the lesson. 
The drawing-rooms are at your entire Service, 
as I am going out." 

"Which way, my dear?" asked Mr. Vetch, 
meekly. 

" I am not sure," replied bis wife, as coldly 
as she could utter the words. " I presume that 
if I am at home in time for dinner that is suf- 
ficient." 

" Certainly,** said Mr. Vetch, still humble. 
"I asked only because you might have been 
able to do something for me ; but it is of no 
consequence — indeed it is better not." 

" What did you want done?" 

To which the unfortunate Vetch, who had 
asked exactly and solely because he wanted to 
know, returned a confused sort of answer about 
a letter which was not written, at least not sat* 
isfactorily, and which had better wait. But he 
hazarded another shot. 

"You are not going near Regent Street, are 
you, by any accident ?" 

" I may be, or I may not. Really I can not 
say. I suppose that your letters can go by the 
post. I am not inclined to be a commissioner. 
If I am not at home by dinner-time you need 
not wait for me. Perhaps I may dine out, and 
give you time to get over your temper. Good- 
morning, Mr. Fletcher. I say so now, as I 
shall not come in here as I go by, for the State 
of the place is too bad for one's dress." 

"I have often asked you, my dear Lauristina, 
to Order it to be cleaned out," said the miserable 
Vetch, who risked more hard words rather than 
let her go away without further explanation. 

" As if I had any voice in the management 
of the house!" replied bis wife, angrily, and de- 
parting with no gentle pull at the door. 

"Perhaps we had better go up stairs, as she 
wishes it,*' said Mr. Vetch. 

His only reason for wishing to go from a room 
at the back of the house to one looking on the 
Street was to see how his wife was dressed. He 
believed that she had refused to come in onlv 
that he might not see. Yet it was idle treable 
that he meant to take. For if Lauristina should 
be elegantly attired, he would be quite certain 
that she was going to meet the Guardsman, or 
some equally süperb admirer, and if she should 
be dowdily arrayed, he would have made up his 
mind that this was for the purpose of avoiding 
Observation. To be sure, it might be more prac- 
tical to see whether she turned to the right or to 
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the left, as in the former case she might be go- 
*ing to pass Pelham Crescent, where dwelt a 
painter of whose admiration of Mrs. Vetch (en- 
tirelj imaginaiy, and the painter had made a 
cruel caricature of her) Mr. Vetch entertained 
apprehensions, bat not so strong as those which 
would have revived had she gone toward town, 
where dwelt at least five men whom he snspect- 
ed of adoring her, all without the least conscions- 
ness on their part that they had merited his sus- 
picion. But then, again, woman is a mass of art- 
falness, and probably Lauristina would go at first 
in the opposite direction to that she meant subse- 
qnently to take — perhaps would meet an Omni- 
bus, get intg it, and be bome in secret defiance 
past the Windows of her own house, privately 
' mocking at the man she was deceiving. But, 
worst of all, that fatal threat to stay out to din- 
ner I She had actuallj done so a good many 
times, to Vetch 's nnutterable wony and dismay, 
and though, after leaTing him in the torments 
of uncertainty for three or four days, she had 
carelessly mentioned where she had dined, and 
there had not been the least härm in it, Vetch, 
profonnd Student of woman as revealed in nov- 
els and the drama, had dark belief that she 
might not have told the truth, that her female 
friends were her confederates, and that some ais- 
signation or other was at the bottom of all her 
movements. The odd thing of all was that the 
poor fellow*s jealousy was distributed with such 
impartial absurdity among a whole group of 
supposed lovers that he was nnwilling to say — 
nay, he could not make up his own mind — that 
he ought to lay his band upon one of the Lotha- 
rious gang more than upon another, and he 
ought to have arrived at one of two conclusions, 
either that he had no ground for suspicion at all, 
or that his Lauristina was a multifold opposite 
of Lucretia. And he did come, altemately, and 
in a doddering kind of way, to both conclusions, 
and held them for a little while and in her ab- 
sence; but when she was with him he could 
never believe in her frailty, and when she was 
away the green little demons descendcd in a 
swarm and whi^red the other decision« Fi- 
nally, the weak, but good and kind, creature 
kept all these things to himself, and nnderwent 
torments which would haye been dissipated by 
üve minutes' talk with a healthy-minded and 
clear-headed man of the world like John Fletch- 
er, or, better, his married coUeague. But while 
he had a doubt he would not name his Lauris- 
tina in connection with possible wrong-doing. 

As soon as Fletcher had departed Mr. Vetch 
sped into the drawing-room, and made pretext 
of running over the keys. He artfully left the 
doors open, that he might see his wife come 
down. By the merest accident, a house-maid, 
who had something to do on the stairs, came 
and closed the doors. Of course she had been 
ordered to do it by Mrs. Vetch. The yigilant 
husband was not to be so defeated, and he de- 
scended into the dining-room, to watch more 
narrowly tFian he could do from the Windows. 
He had better have remained ; for on the ta- 



ble lay a letter, made np by bis wife, and with 
her monogram on the envelope, but without an 
address. That made him altemately bot and 
cold all over. For a moment he resolved to 
tear it open. It was, no doubt, füll of ten- 
der words, and perhaps held a sneer at him, 
and it was to be slipped into somebody's band 
with a lock for which, addressed to himself, 
Vetch would have given much gold. But he 
could not make np his mind to this act, for a 
storm would ensue ; and, besides, if it should 
confirm his suspicions, the hour of hours had 
come. He hit on the feeble thought of placing 
the letter behind the looking-glass, and thns 
letting it be lost, nntil some future time. Be- 
fore he could decide on this step the house- 
maid came in for the letter, and took it aw.ay 
from nnder his eyes, of course to give it to her 
mistress. Finally, Mrs. Vetch went out with- 
out turning into any room, and he drew back 
from the window, but watched. Lauristina 
seemed uncertain which way to go, and he for- 
got the fact that uncertainty was part of her 
nature, except when roused to annoy him, when 
she went direct to the mark. She was, no 
doubt, he said, speculating on the best way to 
avoid notice. She was plainly dressed: thero 
was nothing remarkable, except that he saw a 
piece of red velvet in her bonnet, and somebody 
— who waä it ? — had told Tier that he was very 
fond of red velvet. This was a compliance with 
the taste of some admirer, and Mr. Vetch in- 
stantly imagined the glance with which she 
would say that she had remembered what some- 
body had Said about red velvet. At length she 
tumed to the left, and was seen no more. She 
had gone to London, to that bannt of evil men. 
He was miserable, and in that delightful State 
of mind he retired to the drawing-room to com- 
pose the song in which the wife tenderly prays 
to offer silent love until an hour should come 
when her consoling words shall be needed. 

We can not help poor America Vetch out of 
his troubles, but it is due to his wife and to 
her respectable domestic to say that tbe visit 
which the former went to pay was to her sister- 
in-law, with whom she meant to have out an 
old grievance based on Christmas-day and cer- 
tain omitted invitations ; and that the latter, in 
fetching out the letter, was not acting an nn- 
worthy part in assisting her roistress*s errors, 
but was simply taking away a prescription, to 
be made up at the chemist's at the comer, and 
which Mrs. Vetch did not choose that her serv- 
ants should read. Let right be done. 



CHAFTER XXin. 

THE HTSIC OF THE PEOPLE. 

<*PooH, pooh ! there is nothing particalar the 
matter with you," said Mr. Dudley. **0f 
course I could frighten you, and teil you that a 
shaky band, and depressed spirits, and aversion 
to business, and all that you describe, mean a 
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breaking up of yonr Constitution, and it would 
be bosiness in me to say so. Go round into 
the next square, and give a gainea to my neigh- 
bor, Dr. Bluestone, and he will teil you all tbat 
and more, and solemnly desire you to see bim 
again, bringing another guinea, this day week. 
But that*8 not my way. You bave told mo 
your Symptoms very clearly, and also their cause. 
1*11 give you a tonic which you may as well take. 
But the case is in your own hands. You must go 
to bed a little earlier and a good deal straighter.*' 

We bave onee seen, but only for a few min- 
ntes, the young gentleman to whom this coun- 
sel was given by Mr. Dudley in bis little back 
snrgery. We saw Mr. Farquhar in the small 
crowd tbat surrounded the body of Barton, the 
tiler, in the square at Gray's Inn. It was then 
Said tbat he was serving bis articles to one of 
the firms of solicitors there, tbat he was a very 
well-dressed young gentleman, and tbat he 
piqned himself on bis nerve, and went with 
medical students to see Operations. But Mr. 
Farquhar was much changed. He was now 
carelessly, not to say meanly dressed, bis hair 
had grown long, and lay feebly about, perti- 
nacion^ly descending upon bis rather good fore- 
head, and bis pleasant but weak face was pale 
and despondent. In the former days he had 
been noted for a high merry laugh, and a very 
ready and smart utterance ; but he certainly did 
not laugh during bis interview with Mr. Dndley, 
and he detailed bis afflictions in a sketchy but 
lachrymose fashion. 

'^You think it's nothing but tbat," he said, 
as if somewhat dissatisfied tbat the medical man 
did not think the case a solemn one. 

'^I am snre it is nothing but that, Farquhar, 
if a professional man ought ever to be sure of 
any thing. The music of the people has been 
too much for you." ^ 

" How do you mean ?" 

''Those abominable music-halls and dancing 
places. Don*t let me abnse them, for they are 
my best friends, and I wish there was one in 
every street. But you keep out of them, as you 
young fellows can do nothing in moderation. 
You may do a great deal. You may drink 
plenty of bad spirits, you may smoke half a doz- 
en bad cigars, you may sit up in a vile atmos- 
phere tili midnight ; but if you will do all these 
things at once, and do them most nights in the 
week, the result will be just what I see before 



me." 

"I snppose you are right," said Mr. Farqu- 
har, langnidly. 

"If you are not certain of it you bad better 
go to somebody eise," said Mr. Dudley, rather 
roughly. 

Mr. Farquhar, being in a weak State, col- 
ored with annoyance at being sharply spoken 
to ; but he did not resent the offense. 

'*The fact is," he said, "a fellow doesn't 
know what to do with himself after business 
hours." 

** And so he does away with himself," said 
the hclper of men. ** I bave read of a school- 



master who killed himself because he could not 
find out why the genitive of Zeus should be Dios, 
and IVe heard of somebody eise who killed him- 
self because he was weary of buttoning and un- 
buttoning; but these were sensible men com- 
pared to fellows who poison themselves slowly 
because they can*t read a book." 

" One can't be always reading. I read some- 
times. But I can*t interest myself in books." 

**Haven*t you got an examination to pass?" 

"O Lord, yes! Don't talk about it. If it 
were next week I should break down slap ; in 
fact, I would not go up. But it is five months 
off, and I shall bave plenty of time to cram for 
that.'» 

"I don't advise a man about bis own trade," 
said Mr. Dudley, "any more than I would let 
bim advise me about mine. You know best, 
but I should not care about employing the scrv- 
ices of a solicitor who had got into the profes- 
sion by a cram." 

** Isn't it done in your trade ?" 

''Yes, it is; and in consequence there are 
hnndreds of Ignorant asses doing splendid mis- 
chief all over the countiy. I come after them 
sometimes, and see their blessed handiwork. 
However, it keeps down the population, and 
that's a good thing in these days." 

**Well, I will do my best. I suppose you 
don*t want me to shut myself up altogether." 

•*0f course I don*t," returned Mr. Dudley, 
savagely. " Do you take no regulär exercise — 
I don't mean dancing in those dens, but honest 
hard Walking ?" 

" I haven't danced for weeks. I don*t seem 
to care abont it. Yes, I walk — not a great deal, 
perhttps, but I do." 

"Live in Judd Street, don't you?" 

"Yes, my lodgings are there." 

"Of course you walk in to business. A 
grand pedestrian feat of half a mile." 

"Nearer three quarters," said Mr. Farquhar. 

" No, is it though ?" asked Mr. Dudley, mock- 
ingly. "Well, you perform that, and I trust 
that you won't feel the eifect in after-life ?" 

"Yes, generälly, if I am not late at breakfast 
or it is not wet." 

"And walk home at night from y^ places 
of amusement?" 

" Not so often — I thought it wasn't wholesome 
after being so long in bot air." 

"But on Sundays, as the march of enlight- 
ened philanthropy has not yet opened the music- 
halls to the people on that day, you take a joUy 
gook bracing walk of eight or ten miles, Hamp- 
stead way, or somewbere ?" 

"Well, I don't care about Walking on Sun- 
days." 

"Beligious scruples, perbaps." 

" I should think not. But it seems so cad- 
dish — like snobs who can go out on no other day. 
Sometimes I go to the Zoological Gardens." 

" I wonder they let you out again instead of 
caging you up as a companion to the sloth. If 
you were in spirits to be chaifed I should teil 
you that you were a damned fool." 
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"That'8 not chaif, but rudeness, Dudley," 
Said Mr. Farqahar, plucking up a little spirit. 

" Very well ; but it's true, as Ben Jonson said 
about something eise. Bat I didn't want to 
hurt your feelings, only to rouse you up. I 
have told. you that there is nothing particular 
the matter with you, but there will be a precious 
deal if you don't pull up. Cut all those night 
places — go to the theatre now and then, if you 
like — and manage a walk every day, and a good 
one on Sundays. Bigger swells than you are 
glad to do that, my boy, I can teil you, for I 
meet them." 

" Ah ?" asked Mr. Farquhar, with some in- 
terest. 

**Yes; men you*d be proud to know, men 
who are talked about in Society,'* replied the 
doctor, seeitig that the argument had weight, 
and putting some contempt into his voice in 
consequence. 

" I will think of what you say," said the pa- 
tient. And he glanced at his own dress, and 
thought that he must get himself'up more be- 
comingly if he were to walk forth and eneounter 
notables. The keen-eyed Dudley saw thiß also. 

^' Yes, and I say, excuse the hint. Pm a pig, 
and my costome is no matter, but you are a gen- 
tleman who should look like one. I take it you 
have tick at your tailor's — if not, establish one 
with somebody eise's ; for you do yourself no 
justice in that seedy rig out. A lady of my ac- 
quaintance, who moves in the best society, knows 
you by sight, and told me one day that you 
would be taken for Lord Cecil Gapington, the 
member for Yawnleigh, you are so like him, if 
you did not dress so carelessly." 

This was, of course, an invention of the min- 
Ute ; but it completed Mr. Farquhar's conver- 
sion to good resolves, besides making him feel 
pleasantly toward his rough Mentor, who indeed 
had deserved his gratitude, thus far, by talking 
good sense to him, and giving him sound coun- 
sei. Mr. Budley then went into his shop, in 
which were two or three customers, of whom he 
speedily disposed, abusing a poor woman for 
asking for pills for a boy whom she had not 
brought with her ; selling a box of patent medi- 
cine to ^^other with the not very encouraging 
assurance that he did not know what was in 
them, but that very likely they would do her no 
härm, and that if they did she could come again ; 
making a lad buy a hideously hard tooth-brush 
for bis mother, though she had, as he pleaded, 
specially ordered him to bring a soft one ; and 
then with ageneral hint to Mr. Cubb Spitty, who 
for once happened to be diligently minding his 
bnsiness, that he had better go on with that 
duty, Mr. Dudley mixed what is known as a 
"pick-me-up" for Mr. Farquhar, and promptly 
administered the same. 

"Yes," Said the pale young gentleman, as he 
swallowed the reviving liquor, "these things do 
me good when nothing eise does." 

"Oh, you are in the habit of taking them, 
are you ? I might have gnessed as much. Well, 
don't take any niore, mind that." 



But Mr. Farquhar hesitated to promise this, 
for in truth no day passed without his having 
recourse to some such stimulant. 

" Well, you can do as you like, you know," 
Said Mr. Dudley, "but one of thes^ days you'U 
wish you had shown more sense. By-the-way," 
he said, as if the idea had just Struck him, " was 
any thing ever done in your Inn for that poor 
woman whose husband was Jdlled by the fall 
from your house?" 

"It was not our house. It was from the 
house opposite us. Wimperley and Blamper on 
tjie ground-flöor." 

" Oh, was it so ? I fancied it was your peo- 
ple's. You were in the crowd at the time, I re- 
member, and so that put it into my head." 

" We did not speak. I did not know you." 

"Nor I you tili afterward; but you looked 
like a gentleman — a good deal smarter than you 
do now — and you were Standing out from the 
others, as if you were going to operate on the 
man, only you were good enoügh to give way 
to me." 

" Yes. I remember that you were in a bit- 
ter bad temper." 

"I was not : but I find that teanner answers 
best with the sort of patients I have chiefly to 
deal with. If you are civil, and let them talk, 
they twaddle your head off. Was there a sub- 
scription for that woman ?" 

" Yes, something was raised. I did not give 
^ny thing." 

"No," said Benjamin Dudley, looking at 
him fixedly. "You did well, of course, to keep 
yourself entirely out of the whole business." 

" What was it to me ?" 

"I teil you," repeated Mr. Dudley, signifi- 
cantly, " that in not even putting your name 
to the s'ubscription you showed more sense and 
caution than perhaps I exp^cted from you." 

" I don't understand." 

" Oh yes, you do," said Dudley, with some- 
thing of a sneer. 

"I repeat that I don't in the least see your 
drift, Dudley. The subscription was no bnsi- 
ness of mine, and I have plenty of use for my 
money without giving it away ; so I passed the 
paper on." 

* * And I repeat that you did wisely.- But you 
have not shown as much wisdom since. If peo- 
ple want to keep secrets a good way is to keep 
the mouth shut." 

"Well?" 

" Yes, you are prudent enough now, but the 
Stahle door — ^you know the proverb. You should 
have been cleverer, my young gentleman. You 
might have sat quite quiet, or you might have 
played certain good cards ; but now you have 
thrown away the cards, and it is more than 
likely that you will not be allowed to sit quiet." 

"I have not the faintest idea what you are 
talking about. Is this anothör pick-me-up, to 
rouse me up, as you said ? Becanse I have had 
enough of that, thank you, and if you will kind- 
ly make up the tonic you mentioned I will go 
back to the offlco." 
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"What's your father, Farquhar?" demand- 
ed Mr. Dudlej, suddenly and sharply. 

"He lives In York. What's that to yon?" 
in bis tum asked the other. 

** I know that ; bat what is he ?" 

" He is in trade, if it is of any consequence 
to you to know," replied young Mr. Farqnhar, 
again coloring. 

*'There is trade and trade. Howell and 
James are in trade. So is that little Jew silver- 
smith in the half^shop over the way. Are you 
ashamed to say what your fathec*8 business is ?" 

"No ; but I don't see what right you have to 
ask any questions about my family. I am not 
wanting to marry one of your daughters," con- 
tinued Farquhar, with a rather weak jocosity, 
intended to soften the effect of his more spirit- 
ed reply. 

''I have no daughters that I know of," said 
Dudley, grimly. '*But as you mention mar- 
riagc, I suppose it has been running in your 
head since you got hold of a secret which you 
could not keep ?" 

"I must go back to the oflSce,*' said Farquhar, 
looking at his watch. 

"No, you won't," said Dudley; "at least, 
not just yet. They won*t be missing you, I dare 
say. Ton have not been making yourself so 
useful and indispensable of late as to be constant- 
ly wanted by your employers." 

** How do you know ?" 

" Why, only by looking at you I can teil that 
you are not much good for business at present. 
But I know another way. You have had a se- 
vere wigging for letting some work get into ar> 
rear, and you need not take the trouble to deny 
that, because I can teil you the very day, which, " 
said Mr. Dudley, opening an account-book of 
his own, and running his finger along some 
dates, ** was last Tuesday, the 13th instant." 

Mr. Farquhar*s instinct, for he had leamed 
something in Gray's Inn, was at once to look at 
the item at which Mr. Dadley's finger had 
stopped, in order to discover the name of the 
customer who might have supplied him with the 
Information. Mr. Dudley was going to bang the 
book together, with a taunting laugh, when he 
changed his mind, and said : 

" You can look, if you like, but the entry will 
teil you nothing. I don't leave the secrets of 
patients to be found out by shopmen and meni- 
als — some professional men do. Those words 
mean the name of the person who told me of 
your misfortune, but they won*t teil it you. 
Look, I say, if you like." 

" 1 don't want to know what scoundrel in the 
oiBce comes chattering to you ; but if I find öat 
I will kick him," said Mr. Farquhar, angrily. 

" Well, put yourself into kicking condition 
first, my friend, as you might not get the best of 
auch a business just now." 

" I should hardly have thought that you, as 
a professional man, would have listened to such 
acad." 

"Never mind about that. Why can't you 
teil me what your father is ? It is fair to teil 



you that I can't find his name in the county di. 
rectory among the Nobility, Gentry, or Clergy." 

**No, you won't," snapped Farquhar. 

"Nor among the persons engaged in trade." 

"Very likely not. I never looked into it." 

" That is — an error of memory, for when the 
bran-new blazing-red directory came into your 
employers* office this year you searched carefal- 
ly throagh the York part." 

" Your spy serves you well, Dudley ; but it*s 
dirty work.** 

" That»s his affair. What's your father ?" 

" He lends money, if you must know. Do 
you want to borrow any ? Because it is of no 
use applying through me — we have no commu- 
nication whatever on business matters." 

" No, you had a row with him about some- 
thing which you refused to do, becaase you 
thought it was not work for a gentleman. I fan- 
cy that, in the present State of your finances, 
your father might find you more filial and obe- 
dient." 

" Dudley," said the young man, angrily, " for 
some reason you have been taking great interest 
in my affairs. Of course I can't help that. But 
I advise you to let them alone." 

"But you are. not qualified to give ad vice 
yet, my friend," said Dudley, laughing, " and 
you never will be unless you repent and read. 
So consider the counsel as not given, and I will 
take no advaiitage of the illegality if you behave 
yourself. But don't try to bally me, because 
that game won't do. It happens that I have 
got the right to talk to you, and also that I have 
the will." 

" I am out of sorts, Dudley, and you know it, 
or you n^ght think twice before speaking to me 
in this way." 

"You would kick me? Well, get well and 
strong, and then try. Meantime, what härm am 
I doing you ? I have given you the best pro- 
fessional advice I could, better than you could 
buy of Dr. Bluestone for a guinea, and I am try- 
ing to give you some social advice abo ; but you 
receive it devilish ungraciously. I told you it 
was a. bad thing to let your tongue run away 
with you." ^ 

" When have I been doing that ?" 

"Can't you remember? Do you often take 
slight acquaintances into your confidence ?" 

"Never, if I know it." 

"But when you don*t know it ?" 

" Do you mean when I have taken too much ?" 

" Yes, I mean that. You need not blush so 
painfully, though in the present State of your 
nerves you can hardly help it. There's no crime 
in taking too much. I very often do, and I cer- 
tainly shall to-night. But then I don*t let out 
things, as you do, it seenis." 

" Well, what have I let out ? Let me hear," 
said Mr. Farquhar, with an oith. 
^ "You might have meant to teil it for^what I 
know," replied Dudley ; " but if you did I can't 
account for your conduct. You were, on a cer- 
tain night, and I can teil you when, if you want • 
to compare the date with your diary— I suppose 
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von keep up your private diary, if you neglect 
that of your employers — you were in the front 
of the gallery of a certain music-hall over the 
water. Perhaps you were in a gushing kind of 
mood, between weakness, and drink, and music. 
Any how, you entered into the most amicable 
conversation with the person sitting next to you, 
and both of you became confidential in the ex- 
treme as you proceeded with your refreshments. 
Now, when a person of the lower class in life 
comes before a magistrate and begins his idiotic 
confession that he was gaping at the steamboats 
at London Bridge, and a young man, who was 
also gaping at them, remarked what a wonder- 
ful thing is steam, and what a deal of business 
is done at them wharves sure-ly, and the pro- 
fundity of his remarks and his general affability 
induced the complaining booby to accept a glass 
of ale, and then he was robbed, why, we say tbat 
he is a pitiable donkey, and that it is a waste of 
good law to use it in behalf of such fools. But 
when an educated young gentleman, a lawyer, 
makes himself tipsy, and goes into a low haunt 
to make revelations to the first stranger who 
comes to sitby him, what do we say then, Mr. 
Farquhar?" 

^* Say that he is a hundred times a greater 
fool than the other. It is of no use pretending 
that I have not been tipsy several times lately, 
and I did not always recollect how I got home ; 
though, as I always did, I can not have been very. 
far gone. But if I^'were on my oath, I can't 
recollect saying any thing in particular, and as 
for letting out secrets, I don*t believe a word of 
it, particularly as I have got none to let out." 

"Nothing about our father in York, for in- 
stance?'* 

The young man became paler than ever. 

" No, Dudley ; that won't do. Nothing about 
him would ever cross my lips if I were in the 
wildest State of intoxication. Nothing did, and 
I defy you to make me believe it." 

^* You did not say any thing about Mr. Far- 
quhar?" 

"I teil you I did not." 

"And your conviction that you could not 
does credit to your fiUal sympathies." 

^ ' Hold your tongue on that. I will not speak 
about my father." 

" It mäy not be necessary. But will you teil 
me whether your conversation, on one of these 
gushing nights, ever took a turn like this — we 
won't swear to the exact words, but you will find 
enough in the meaning to engage your best at- 
tention ?" 

Mr. Dudley, like his companion, had been 
Standing — Farquhar because he wished to go 
away, Dudley in order to prevent him. But 
now Mr. Dudley sat down across a chair with its 
back toward Farquhar, and looked up intently 
into the face of the latter. 

Dudley, let it be said, was entirely master of 
himself. But he was now closely approaching 
a moment forwhich he had long been preparing, 
and which would either be one of the golden 
moments of his life, or would baffle a deeply-laid 



scheme on which be had bnilt stränge hopes. 
Therefore, although he assumed an air of calm 
^superiority, his own heart was beating faster 
than that of the dilapidated creature whom he 
was suhjecting to his Inquisition. 

"Farquhar," he said, " it does not mnch mat- 
ter how a conversation between a tips}' person 
and a person who was not so was brought round 
to the point which you reached. But it may 
help your memory to say that there might have 
been some general talk about music-halls and 
similar places, «.nd how they helped the nights 
along, and this got on into a maudlin groove 
about men who had no homes to go to, though 
they sighed for domestic life." 

"Yes," said Farquhar, "I have more than 
once talked bosh of that kind, I am afraid." 

**Then," said Dudley, slowly, as if he were 
using language which he had thought over and 
leamed, "you may have said that you were 
weary of that sort of night irambling, and that 
one of these days, if you did not do better, you 
would take a humble set of Chambers in t)ne of 
the Inns of Court, and live after the fashion 
which Beranger — ^you broke into tender eulogy 
of Beranger, and begged and prayed your com- 
panion to study him — " 

"I feel that this is true. What a fool I 
am!" 

"You talked {.-ff^ctingly of the happy life of 
Student and grisette, and your companion re- 
minded you that England was not France." 

"I dare say," said Farquhar, wincing fright- 
fully under the detail of his foUy. 

" To which you responded, * Don*t teil me. 
Such things are done in England, done in Lon- 
don, done in Gray's Inn.' " 

Something began to dawn upon Farquhar's 
memory, and he became visibly agitated. But 
the other, increasing, if possible, the stemness 
of his gaze, went on. 

" You said, in answer to doubts which your 
friend threw in, that you could prove your words. 
And after a little more liquor, and a little re- 
newed provocation, you blurted out — eagerly 
swearing a total stranger to secrecy — that on a 
certain occasion you had looked through an 
opera-glass at a window in a certain square, and 
you had recognized the face of a lady whom you 
knew in society." 

Farquhar grasped at the chair-back for Sup- 
port. 

*^ You are not going to teil me that I gave a 
name," he stammered, piteously. 

Farquhar gazed at him for a moment, and 
then, staggering back to the little sofa, sat down 
and cried like a child. 

' But Benjamin Dudley, though he was not 
habitually unkind except at need, and although 
his professional habits would almost have told 
him, by instinct, to do something to relieve the 
agitation which he witnessed, had, for the mo- 
ment, no word of kindness, no thought of help. 
He continned to gaze hard at Farquhar, and 
had there been any one to read Dndley*s face 
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as he was reading that of the jounger man, a 
fierce, unsatisfied expression would have been 
manifest to the spectator. He left Farquhar 
bat few min Utes to recover himself, and tben 
asked, in a hard voice : 

" What do you think of your conduct ?" 

Farqahar's reply of savage self-reproach need 
not be set down, but it was not too streng a de- 
nanciation of the behavior described by Dudley. 

" Yes, I think you are," said Dudley, merci- 
lessly. ^*I don't know that one could expect 
better things from the son of a Yorkshire mon- 
ey-lender, but he might have been shrewder." 

To this insult tbe unfortunate Farquhar made 
no reply. 

"Well, have you nothing more to say?" 
asked Dudley, who was becoming curiously ex- 
cited. 

" What the devil can I say ?" the other flung 
at him, rather than answered him. 

"That you will have to settle, if not in the 
first instance with the person you have last 
named, and with your father at York, who may 
possibly be almost as pleasant a party to meet 
as the other under the circumstances." 

"My father!" 

** Yes ; for you are not of age. And if you 
were, I take it that you are not in a position to 
pay the tremendous damages which the lady's 
friends are going to demand for your slander." 

"An action!'* 

"Does that seem so unnatural a course to a 
young attorney ? Ah ! I see you have a gleam 
of hope touching insufficient evidence. • I teil 
you at once, out of kindness, that you may aban- 
don that hope. You have not beard half of 
what I can teil you, nor half abont the wit- 
nesses who will be brought forward.'* 

"Don't teil me any thing more at present. 
I am horribly 111. But something must be 
done. My father must never hear of this." 

" You are thinking more of your father and 
his anger than of the character of the poor lady 
whom you have slandered.**. 

"But it is not slander," gasped Farquhar. 
He was crushed, ill, weak, bewildered, and the 
words escaped him without his noticing all their 
meaning. Dudley's eyes glared like a wolf s 
when food is held before him, but just beyond 
his reach. 

"Do you propose to justify what you said?" 
he asked, slowly. "Because, if you fall, an- 
other cipher will be added to the damages your 
father must pay. An attorney's clerk imputes 
the worst of morals to a lady of good position 
in Society — what does a jury usually say to 
him?" 

"I must and will have time to think over 
this, " Said Farquhar, helplessly. " I must have 
sleep. I have had very little lately. In the 
moming I shall have my head clear." 

"Under other circumstances, that is exactly 
the advice I ought to give you," said his tor- 
mentor. "But I am boqnd to teil you that 
time is very precious, and it may be fatal to 
delay action. I think, after various things 



which I have told you to-day, that you believe I 
know what I am talking about. A letter from 
a firm which you know very well, and which has 
a reputation for never sparing any body, will be 
forwarded to your father by this night's mail. 
He may not be in the York Directory, but he 
will have the letter at breakfast to-morrow." 

"It must not be — it shall not be!" cried the 
poor young Farquhar. " I will see them my- 
self ; I will prevent it." 

"You know best what sort of entreaties are 
likely to succeed with the respectable firm of 
." He named a house notorious for se- 
vere, not to ^y Sharp practice. 

"They! And I have a personal quarrel 
with their managing man." 

"You see you can*t prevent that application 
to Mr. Farquhar. The best thing to think is 
how to soften the matter. Will he täke it so 
dreadfuUy to heart ?" 

" You don't know him — you don't know any 
thing — the letter must not go. My Ood ! what 
a fool I have been!" And again he broke out 
into a passion of crying. 

Dudley rose slowly, considered fpr a minute 
at least, and then went to the young man and 
laid a band on his Shoulder, and Farquhar 
showed his miserably nervous condition by a 
Start. 

"I can't see this," said Dudley. "I am a 
rougli fellow, but I hate to see sufiering. I can 
find no excuse for your conduct; it would be 
base hypocrisy in me if I said that I could. 
You must feel that you have behaved like a 
blackguard. Don't you?" 

" I have said so already." 

"Well, you can hardly humiliate yourself 
lower ; and I think if you don't mind signing an 
apology and retractation — I don't deceive you, 
it must be very complete and abject — something 
may be done,.at all events in the way of gaining 
time. It is your father whom you chiefly fear." 

"If I could only keep it from him." 

" There is just this chance of doing it. First, 
you must sign — ^in fact," said Dudley, emphat- 
ically, " you must write the most ample and 
humble document we can find words for, and 
then I will do what I can for you. It happens 
that the second partner in that sharp firm owes 
me a good tum. Of course I can't ask him to 
accept your apology and stay the action ; but I 
think I can get him to give us a few days, while 
his Clients are consulted. Only, again, if you 
are inclined to deny point-blank that you ever 
said any thing of the sort, you must not make 
an apology, but you must^write to York to teil 
your father to bid the sharp house his defiance." 

"Let me write the retractation," said Farqu- 
har, to whom the last words brought new agi- 
tation, "and do you do your best for me. 
Somehow and sometime I will make it up to 
you." 

"I am sure you will," said Dudley. "And 
you are not the first man, nor will you be the 
last, to make a fool of himself with drink. Let 
US knock out the letter." 
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"Write it for me, and I will copy it,'* said 
Farquhar. "My hand shakes so that I can 
hardly do any thing." 

"No," said Dudley, qqietly. *^I am a bad 
composer of such things, and I have another 
reason fbr wishing to be able to say that the 
apology was all your own. There are writing 
materials, and I will leave you for a bit. Only 
don't lose time ^ better say too mndli tban too 
little.»' 

" One Word," said Farqabar, as the other was 
going out. " Think for me, for I am in a whirl. 
Whom shonld I address — not the lady herseif, 
sarely?" 

Again came that wolfish glare in Dudley *s eyes. 
Again he mastered himself, and he said, gravely : 

""No. That would be in bad taste. Address 
it to her friends generally, and offer any more 
formal document that may be demanded." 

And he closed the door, and came out to 
minister to his customers. Seyeral for whom 
Mr. Spitty's attentions snffieed had come and 
gone ; others who wished to see Mr. Dudley had 
been dismissed, for Mr. Spitty, daring as he was, 
knew better than to intrude upon his dread mas- 
ter when that surgery-door was shut. To a few 
who lingered, and welcomed Mr. Dudley's en- 
trance, he was singularly conrteous and forbear- 
ing. The assistant conld by no means compre- 
hend the sudden change that had come over his 
master, but privately hoped that some misfor- 
tane was about to occur to him. Once, how- 
ever, when Mr. Spitty was near realizing his 
own hope by careless treatment of a valaable 
bettle, Mr. Dudley tumed upon him with a look 
and a word that convinced the youth that his 
employer was simply keeping down his bad tem- 
per for some purpose. Mr. Spitty, therefore, 
was wamed, and could comfort himself only by 
secretly muttering little prayers, wildly and va- 
rionsly addressed, that whatever Mr. Dudley de- 
sired might not come to pass. 

These petitions, like those of many great men 
of old, were lost in empty air. 

When, a quarter of an hour from leaving Far- 
quhar, Mr. Dudley returned to him, a well-filled 
page of writing lay before the young man . Dud- 
ley's gaze fastened upon it, and he could scarce- 
ly wait for Farquhar*s question, as he handed the 
paper to his adviser : 

"Willthisdo?" 

Dudley read it, or rather glanced over it with 
lightning speed. Had Farquhar been well and 
on tbe alert he might have wondered at the 
rapidity with which he was answered : 

** Every thing is in it that I could wish to see 
there. Copy \t instantly." 

While Farquhar did so Dudley took up a book 
— a volume of poetry of the mildest sort, and 
read page after page with a pleased expres- 
sion on his face. There were not many ideas 
in the poems, and of the few not one went to 
the brain of Dudley, whose eyes ran over the 
words, but whose mind was far away. 

The document was soon transcribed. 

**Now, Farquhar,'* said Mr. Dudley, kindly, 



" you go home. I will send a note to the Of- 
fice, mentioning that you have been taken ill. 
And before night I will let you know the result 
of my mission. I think you may hope. I 
will also send you a sleeping-draught. But do 
have a little sense, my good fellow. If ypung 
men only knew what a treasure they have in a 
good Constitution, and how bitterly they will 
regret playing with it, they would enjoy their 
youth with more moderation, and then they 
would have a healthy, or, at least, a venerable 
old age. Don't drink, don't smoke, don't sit 
up to excess. We will soon have you all right, 
never fear. Don't think of any thing rüde which 
I may have said to you, but think only that I 
want to do my best for you. And now go away, 
and go straight home, and wait there until you 
hear from me." 

With which kind and sensible address he 
turned Farquhar out of the shop. With a much 
less kind address to Mr. Spitty the ecoentric 
medical man ordered him to put up the shutters 
and take himself off. Mr. Spitty naturally 
stared, but desisted from that demonstration on 
the command being repeated in a low voice 
which he feared more than any thunder. He 
fixed up the shutters, and hoped that his master 
was going to be bankrnpt. And he had the 
great pleasure of insulting a customer, to his 
employer's detriment, by slamming the door in 
her indignant face. Then he went away. 

Mr. Dudley indulged in no personal demon- 
strations at all. A success that we have long 
desired, and that at last comes to us, often finds 
US disposed to receive it very quietiy, contraiy 
to our own expectations of the effect. He 
scarcely looked at the document or the copy, 
but left them lying on the table while he com- 
placently smoked a pipe. 

'* It was a near thing, and nearly missed," he 
said. **Bless the music-halls and the drink. 
If he had been a nerve strenger he would have 
beaten me. Now I have only to piece two 
pleasant stories, and then — " 

We leave the good doctor to his pipe of self- 
gratulation. Only, if it should be asked why he 
was so-eager for the written apology, it shall be 
answered — 

Because he lied in saying that Farquhar, in 
his cups, had mentioned a lady's name. The 
rest of the story of the young man 's conduct 
was true. The story about sharp solicitors was, 
of course, a myth. 

And Dudley has the name now. The gods, 
as we have already said, were tired of the be- 
nevolent amusement of seeing a good man strug- 
gling with difficnlties. 



CHAPTEB XXTV. 

THE STREETS OF NAYBÜBT. 

Though Naybury awaited with much inter- 
,est the retum of the Conways, who were to 
bring the Dormers with them for installment in 
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their home, that meritorioas town was not en- 
tireiy unconcemed with its own scandals. It 
had soon ceased to be a secret that a deputation 
from tbe Dorcas Society was to attend at Sax- 
bury, and deliver the opinion of the Serious in 
Naybary npon the sad heterodoxy of the rector's 
9on. The worldly in the town, though they 
had no partiealar hesitation in saying, among 
themselyes, that the idea of dispatching such' a 
mission to Saxbnry was outrageously imperti- 
nent, nevertheless hypocritically affected to ap- 
prove it when any of the Dorcas ladies were 
within hearing. The motive for this was two- 
fold. It arose in part from the natural desire 
to see the dullness of Naybury enlivened by a 
proceeding which would cause considerable and 
prolonged excitement, and partly from the be- 
lief that the rector of Saxbnry, if once bronght 
to bay, would inflict a tremendous castigation 
upon hi£i censors, whose extraordinary goodness 
was not pleasant to a number of Naybury people. 
It was yery unfairly said by some who might 
have been expected to know better, and did, 
that the delay in the movement npon Saxbnry 
was caused by Mrs. Bulliman's having ^' thought 
better of it," that is to say, by that excellent 
lady's courage having failed her. But this un- 
worthy Suggestion was perhaps hazarded only 
for the purpose of stimulating her to the onset. 
The notion had been traced to the chemist, Mr. 
Chervil, whose skepticism had been so clearly 
proved by Mrs. Bnlliman, on the ground that 
he had spoken of the ^' Mosaic" account of the 
creation, and who therefore was an atheist, or 
about to become one. This unhappy man had 
said to Mrs. De Gully, a lady of the neighbor- 
hood (and herseif rather given over to the demon 
of geology, when there were no majors or the 
like to Hirt with at Martletowers, her absentee 
husband*s seat), that it would probably be known 
in due time that Mr. Bulliman had saved his 
wife's credit by objecting to the proposed visit. 
Mrs. De Gully, with a painful levity, had au- 
thorized Mr. Chervil to say that if Mr. Grafton 
were persecuted in the manner intended, an ad- 
dress of condolence shonld be presented to htm, 
and she should be happy to be the first to sign 
it. Those who are fortunate etiough to be ac- 
quainted with such places as Naybury will have 
little difficulty in believing that from Mr. Cher- 
vil's, which was a sort of tacitly recognized mart 
of smali talk, this defiance was speedily carried 
into the Dorcas camp. Mrs. Bulliman heard 
of it, and though conscious of no shortcomings 
on her own part, she deemed it due to her sup- 
porters to explain that the reason why the en- 
terprise against the Graftons had been delayed 
was that Mr. Abbott, the lawyer, was sojourn- 
ing with the rector, and Mrs. Bulliman added 
a few mysterious words, which were interpreted 
to mean, as she intended that they should be, 
that while Mr. Grafton was in the midst of le- 
gal and pecuniary difficnlties it was not the 
time to attackhim in reference to his son*s con- 
tempt for missionaries. But Mrs. Bulliman, 
though zealous, was prudent enongh to take 



care that no one should be able to quote such a 
Statement as her own. Her husband, who was 
the mildest of solicitors, had once been com- 
pelled, in her yonncer days, to give her such a 
tremendous waming against testifying to the 
truth in a way unfavorably regarded by the law 
of libel, that she had learned to restrain her 
Christian denunciations within safe limits. 
Nevertheless, one moming, about the time when 
the higher classes of Naybury came out, and the 
neighboring folks drove in, Mrs. Bulliman re- 
paired to the Chervil exchange, ready to accept 
any battle that might be offered. 

Previously, however, Mrs. Bulliman had been 
irritated, for disaffection had broken out in her 
own house. Miss Phoebe Bulliman, who had 
never been so docile as her sister Sophia, and 
of whose early sins we and those persons present 
heard something at the Dorcas meeting, had per- 
fectly well understood on what errand her mo- 
ther was going, and had desired to be left at 
home. She knew better than to urge the uncon- 
verted young lady's insincere excuse of a head- 
ache, for the thin, grim, wiry maiden had never 
had an hour*s illness since the time when she 
nearly killed herseif by engaging, with character- 
istic obstinacy, in a fight with the paroxysms of 
the hooping-cough. Moreover, she knew that 
such an excuse would not serve her, for Sophia, 
who really was bilious and headachy, was ofteu 
ordered to remember that such thorns in the 
flesh (an unkind phrase, for she had very little 
of the latter) must be borne, and not allowed 
to interfere with duty. Therefore, Phoebe, nerv- 
ing herseif for the act, had signified in a straight- 
forward manner that she would not go out. 

"Before saying another word, Phoebe," her 
mother had replied, calmly, " you will teil me 
your reason for objecting." 

** My reason, mamma, is, that I have consid- 
ered every thing that was said at the last Dorcas 
meeting, and I have decided, I hope not with- 
out good grounds, that what was then agreed 
upon was a mistake.** 

**That the entire body, many of them much 
older than yourßelf, and one of them your mo- 
ther, made a mistake, and that Phoebe Bulliman 
isright?" 

" I have yet to learn," said Phoebe, who read 
the debates, ^Hhat one person is bound to sac- 
rifice a conviction because it is held by many. 
And I am too old, mamma, to be spoken to in 
the style of the dialogues in children's books." 

"Nobody knows better how old you are than 
I do, Phoebe, thoiigh few know so well how im- 
perfectly you have improved seven-and-twenty 
precions years.'* 

Seven-and-twenty! It sounded needlessly 
emphatic and unkind, Phoebe thonght, and her 
mother might just as well have said twenty-seven. 

" It is not for me to speak of myself," she said ; 
^*but at all events I am old enough to be al- 
lowed to take my own course in a matter of this 
kind. You are going out, mamma, in the hope 
of meeting somebody who does not approve the 
way in which you intend to treat the Graftons, 
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and I reqnest yon to spare me the pain of Stand- 
ing by to hear things said to you which I could 
not contradict." 

**I am surprised — bitterly snrprised, Phoebe, 
at this subteHfuge. A re&Ilious spirit I migbt 
pardon, bat the pretense that affection for me 
teaches you to disobey my wishes is a piece of 
hypocrisy so fearful that it makes me tremble for 
my child." 

Now this Speech, Coming from an ordinary 
mother, who was not in the habit of being sol- 
emn and menacing on light occasions, might 
have brought an ordinary daughter to her pa- 
rent's arms in tears. Bat among a certain class 
Stern dentinciation is so usual an Instrument of 
domestic rule that it often falls to teil, and Phoe- 
be must not be sapposed to haye been an undu- 
tifal young person because she remained in her 
chair, and did not even drop *' Smooth Stones 
from Ancient Brooks," which she had been read- 
ing, with gratitnde to Mr. Spargeon for airing 
Mr. Brooks's jewels. • 

" Yes, mamma, " said Phoebe, quietly. " Bat 
I wish to stay at home/' 

" I shall not ask you twice to accompany me. 
I shall not now give expression to my feelings 
as to your conduct. It mast be considered by 
me in silence in my Chamber. Bat I will ask 
you one thing : Do you suppose that I am de- 
ceived as to your motives, Phoebe ?" 

*^No, mamma, I hope not; because I have 
told you what they are." 

"You have told me what they are!" repeat- 
ed Mrs. Bulliman, with a tone of scornful re- 
proach. "You have not. But I will teil you 
what they are, and deeply am I wounded at your 
want of self-respect. You need not assume that 
look of pretended surprise. I know you, and 
your heart. You wish me to abstain from giv- 
ing oiiense to the Graftons, and you wish it be- 
cause you have still a hope, a contemptible hope, 
that Edward Grafton may yet be brought to 
think of you. Answer that to your own con- 
science, if not to me, Phoebe." 

"You have no right to say this, mamma.'* 

" I have a right to say what I please to my 
owi^ child," began Mrs. Bulliman ; but the sev- 
^n-and-twenty years were palpably before her, 
and she could not help feeling that scolding 
was rather out of date. She controUed her an- 
ger, and said, *'Yon are afraid to answer, and 
you need not. Stay at home. Bat keep your 
own counsel, Phoebe," she added, for she was a 
good mother after all. "You have as much 
Chance of becoming Edward Grafton's wife as 
you have of preaching in his pulpit. Though 
you are so much wiser than your mother, you 
may believe this : Edward Grafton never had a 
thought for you, and he loved another person, 
of whom I trust he has leamed to think no lon- 
ger, but do not you therefore encourage any vain 
hopes. You had better retire to your room and 
ponder over what I have said, and then you will 
perhaps be prepared to meet me in a more be- 
coming manner in the afternoon." 

Mrs. Bulliman went out. Her language to 



Phoebe had been as hard and as severe as that 
of a judge with a culprit. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that there was any want of 
true and motherly affection. There were no 
sacrifices, there was no hard work which, had 
fortune made it necessary, Mrs. Bulliman would 
not have at once undertaken for her children, 
and steadily persevered in to the end. But she 
had been taught that authority was the true 
government for the household, and having her- 
seif an innate love of command, she had pre- 
ferred absolute sway to gentler influences, and 
had found no difficulty in satisfying herseif, the- 
ologically, that she was right. 

Phoebe had not much more attention for An- 
cient Brooks that day ; but the plant of hope, 
when it has taken any root in a bosom that has 
beaten for seven-and-twenty years, is not plnck- 
ed out at the first tug, and Phoebe was not alto> 
gether crushed. If it were not intru^ing into 
her secrets too far, it might be hinted that pos- 
sibly a thought of a very worldly kind indeed 
interfused itself among higher aspirations. Miss 
Phoebe Bulliman knew that her own father was 
rieb, and believed that Edward Grafton's father 
was not so. If ruin should come upon Saxbury, 
how sweet to think that the young clergyman 
might be saved from all trouble of the world if 
he did but cast his fine eyes in a right direction. 

Meantime Mrs. Bulliman, discomposed but 
dignified, summoned her more docile aid-de- 
camp, Sophia, and went forth. And the first 
person they met was pretty little Fanny Bux- 
ton. 

"I am so pleased," said Fanny. "I have 
had a letter from Mrs. Ernest Donner — only a 
few lines, but quite delightful. They are stay- 
ing at the most lovely place in the Higblands ; 
and she desires to be kindly remembered to all 
friends." 

"When did you hear, Fanny?" was Mrs. 
Bulliman's cold demand. 

" Yesterday morning. I should have cälled 
and told Phoebe, but the day was so very wet 
mamma told me not to go out." 

" You did well to obey her," said Mrs. Bulli- 
man. "Phoebe has not heard from Mre. Dor- 
mer, Sophia, or she would have mentioned it ?" 

" I know that she has not, mamma." 

"Ah !" said Fanny Buxton ; " but the happy 
pair are moving about, and you know how diffi- 
cult it is to write when you are traveling, though 
it seems so absurd to say so. I have really only 
a scrap of a note, with a picture of an inn at the 
top; Phoebe will have a more dignified letter." 

" Was that meant for impertinence, Sophia?" 
said her mother, after they had par(ed from 
Fanny. 

"No, mamma; I do not think so, at least." 

"Ido." 

"Perhaps it was, too," said the easily con- 
vinced Sophia. "And certainly it was imper- 
tinence to boast that Mrs. Dormer had paid her 
the attention of writing to her before any other 
of the bridemaids." 

"Ah, Mrs. Bulliman !" said a cheerfui voice. 
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It was that of pretty Mrs. Fanshaw's husband, 
a capital fellow, and a prosperous land agent 
and surveyor. **I am very glad to see you, 
and you, Miss BuUiman. Naybury is qnite füll 
to-day, and I am saving myself ever so many 
rides by lounging aboat and looking into the 
Shops like a Bond Street gentleman. I find my 
people every where. Well, Mrs. Bull i man, have 
we made oar yisit to that naughty Mr. Edward 
Grafton ?" he added, with a merry twmkle in bis 
eye. 

*' Mrs. Fanshaw was not at the Borcas meet« 
ing on Wednesday, or she would have informed 
you that the subject was being reconsidered," 
Said Mrs. Bulliman. 

** No, she was not ;• but it was my fault," said 
Fanshaw. **Fact is, that there was a capital 
concert at Whamton that night, witb some of 
the Stars from London; so I made Bessy run 
oyer with me by the rail, and we caught the 
Brandington express, and were home to supper. 
We enjoyed it amazingly, and she appreciates 
good music, and therefore deserves to Iiear it.'* 

** Your wife fares better than your sisters did," 
said Sophia, who had a wonderful memory for 
old quarreis, and who recollected a trifiing fam- 
ily discnssion at Fanshaw*s before he brought 
bis wife bome. 

** Oh, have you not forgotten that ?" laughed 
Fanshaw. ** You must get married, Miss Bul- 
liman, and then you won't carry about memo- 
ries of things the people concerned have forgot> 
ten. And so you reconsider the Saxbury busi- 
ness ? — and quite right too. I told Bessy that 
I knew you had too much sense to think seri- 
onsly of such a thing, and that I was quite sure 
Bulliman would put a spoke in the wheel. I*m 
very glad to hear it indeed. But tliere's Lord 
Maza<;on — I must catch him, or he'll be ofF. 
Good-by ! I wish you would come and see us ; 
Bessy has some new pictures to show you. Do." 

Fanshaw was off, but tbis rattle-talk had liit 
hard. And, moreover, althongh he was a per- 
fectly good-humored fellow, and though few 
married couples ever laughed more cheerily to- 
gether than he and bis Bessy, he was quite ca- 
pable of delivering a little castigation when he 
thought it was wanted. He adored Bessy, and 
he knew that in Dorcas she was not adored ; so 
he was naturally prejudiced against that Institu- 
tion, and though he spoke to the Bullimans, as 
to most people, in a tone that forbade offense, 
the words were not quite so harmless when you 
took them by themselves. And Fanshaw wink- 
cd to himself as he stopped Lord Mazagon*s 
barouche. 

** Winking at me, Fanshaw?" said bis lord- 
ship, puUing up, and laughing. 

** No, my lord, I was winking at my wife," 
said Mr. Fanshaw. 

**But I don't see Mrs. Fanshaw," said the 
courtly old nobleman, looking round, *'and she 
knows that I am the most devoted of her ad- 
mirers. I wonld not pass her withont taking 
off my hat for a thousand poiinds." 

* * She is not hereabouts. 1 will teil you a story . " 

I 



"Jump up, then, that*s capital," chuckled 
Lord Mazagon, whom the gout kept out of the 
only place he cared for in the world — the snng- 
gest corner of a favorite club in London, where 
he heard stories that he might just as well have 
left off laughing at. The barouche went off at 
a great pace, bis lordship driving excellently in 
spite of weakened wrists ; but we will not fol- 
low it, but still attend Mrs. Bulliman, whom 
Fanshaw had grievously enraged. 

" What right had Mr. Fanshaw to use papa^s 
name?" said Sophia, who desired to pull out 
the vent-peg and let her mother's Indignation 
run. 

'*If I do not notice that, you need not, I 
think," said her mother, tuming angrily upon 
her well-meaning offspring. 

They went on in the direction of Mr. Cher- 
vil's, but another Interruption awaited them in 
the not very pleasing form of Mrs. Cutcheon. 
This lady lost very little time in greetings in 
the market-place or any where eise, and with- 
out even taking the trouble to assume the con- 
ventional smile that testifies how gladly you be- 
hold your friend, she came close to Mrs. Bul- 
liman, and said, in an undertone of remon- 
strance : 

"So you have been frightened out of the Sax- 
bury business, I hear. I don*t say that you are 
not right, but it makes us all look awkward." 

" I am not aware that I was ever frightened 
out of any business, Mrs. Cutcheon." 

"My dear," she said to her awful friend, 
"you are qnite right to take that tone with 
most people, but not with me. We know one 
another too well for that. I mean notbing but 
kindness, and, indeed, I was Coming to see you, 
and ask whether you do not think that for a 
little time it will be best for the Dorcas meet- 
ings to stand over. The work for the poor, you 
know, can just as well be done at the homes of 
the ladies, privately, and we can effect quite as 
much good, withont being blamed." 

** Who is to blame us, Mrs. Cutcheon, and 
for what? I don't understand you." 

"Well, my dear, you are an older person 
than myself, much older, and I would not ven- 
ture to set my experiences against yours, or deny 
that you are worthy to lead among us as you de- 
sire to do, and I must say do very excellently. 
I consider myself privileged to know you. But 
I can not quite shut my own eyes. When 
those who lead, and who very properly expect a 
certain amount öf Christian Submission from 
younger pcrsons, so completely change their 
views — I am sure for the best reasons — it does 
not tend to keep up the confidence of humbler 
folks in the eamestness and sincerity of the oth- 
ers. So that I think, my dear, that instead of 
bringing onr hold declarations into contrast witb 
our second thoughts, and having a rather hu- 
miliating meeting, we had better let the matter 
blow over, and have our delightful nnion again • 
in the winter." 

All this was said with so much show of grave 
condolence with a person in a supposed State of 
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mortification, that the carnal natare of Mrs. 
BuUiman rebelled, and she was safficiently left 
to herseif to say : 

^^The next Dorcas meeting will be held at 
ray honse on Thursday next, and those wlio stay 
iiway from that meeting had better stay away 
froni all future ones. I have no time for farther 
cxplanation now, Mrs. Gutcheon, bat I shall ex- 
pectyo«.'* 

** And yo« shall see me, too,", said Mrs. Cut- 
cheon to herseif. 

At length Mrs. BuUiman came in sight of 
Mr. Chervil's new architectural shop-front, the 
costliness of which may have been his reason 
for putting only sixpence into the plate after 
Mr* Yotes's missionary lecture, which shame- 
fully insigniiieant donation had drawn upon him 
the censure of Dorcas. Mr. Chervil, though only 
a tradesmaU) was somebody in Naybury. His 
large and handsome shop, which was all neatness 
and brilliancy, was, as has been said, a favorite 
rendezvous for the better sort of the inhabitants. 
He was a wise man in his generation. He was 
highly edacated, very skillfal in his own calling, 
and one who knew qaite as mach about medi- 
cine as any of the Naybury practitioners, for 
whom he entertained a secret but supreme con- 
tempt — a sentiment, indeed, which he also held 
in rej^ard to the majority of his customers, high 
and low. Bat he had to live, and he was ex- 
quisitely civil. His tall, slim figure, always in 
close-fitting black, his beautifully white hair, 
carefnlly combed from the back to the front of 
his head, and his high nose and delicate feat- 
ures would) any where bat behind a counter, 
have been very favorably regarded. No greater 
contrast could be imagined than between him 
and oar friend Mr. Benjamin Dndley, except 
between their respective establishments. Dud- 
ley's slovenly shop, and its miscellaneoas and 
ignoble contents, have been noticed. Mr. Cher- 
vil sold every thing which Mr. Dudley sold, and 
perhaps a few more articles apart from the phar- 
macopoeian roll. But, with the exception of 
choice perfumes, all such matters were vended 
in a small side-shop under the care, not of an 
obnoxious boy like Mr. Cubb Spitty, bat of a 
most gentlemanly assistant, who was only less 
refined than the master whom he imitated. The 
large and handsome shop was devoted to the 
chemist^s own proper wares, and there were set 
chairs of mach whiteness of cane and polish of 
back, and there was a pretty little fountain, which 
played scented water. 

Into this fountain, a few minates before Mrs. 
Bnlliman's arrival, showy Mrs. De Gully was 
dipping the comer of a handkerchief mach too 
fine for that period of the day. This incident 
is mentioned expressly for the parpose of preju- 
dicing the reader against Mrs. De Gully, and 
showing that she was not a lady. The reader 
must please not to like Mrs. De Gully. A great 
« many persons liked her ; bat we ought to like 
only the good and virtuous, and there is no 
means of positively proving the fact that she was 
eiXher. There was.no question, at least among 



men, about her good looks. Rather tall, bot 
lissom and gracefal, and somewhat slight, Mrs. 
De Gully looked admirably upon a horse, which 
she rode splendidly, especially to hounds, or on 
the high seat of a baronche, which she drove as 
well as Lord Mazagon could do. Perhaps she 
looked to less advantage lounging back, in her 
pony-carriage, with too much efibrt to look per- 
fectly at her ease. You coiild then examine 
her face, which she was quite ready to show you, 
and you could admire the large soft eyes, the 
rieh complexion, and the saucy möath, and wonld 
not perhaps complain that she had no regulär 
beanty. Possibly you might think that the eye- 
brows had been artificially improved, but you 
would be wrong — ^there were no pigments of any 
kind on Mrs. De Gully. As for the next ques- 
tions, who and what she was, the answers were 
not very ready, or at least they were not very 
consistent. She was held by those who believed 
what they were told, in the absence of reasons 
for doubting it (whieh is a sensible habit), to be 
the wife of Captain De Gully, R.N., whom no- 
body at Naybury had ever seen. It was not, 
however, supposed that he was sailing in his 
ship, doing Her Majesty Service, but more prob- 
ably that he was disloyally avoiding the Service 
of certain documents bearing Her Majesty's 
message. He never came to Martletowers, the 
somewhat neglected mansion in which his wife 
resided, some four miles from the town. But 
this did not prevent her having many visitors, 
some of them of a good sort, and Mrs. De Gully, 
though not mach visited by the ladies of the dis- 
trict, was in Society, and the men called on her 
with the utmost punctuality, and were seldom 
in a hurry to come away. She gave few din- 
ners, but had instituted a series of Saturday 
lunches, which were held in a sort of conserva- 
tory, and which were a gracious relief to the set 
and heavy banquets of the country honses around, 
and men actually smoked in her presence after 
these repasts. By way of companion Mrs. Do 
Gully generally had with her a Singular littlo 
woman, very pale, and always dressed in pearl 
gray, and her patroness called this person Fran- 
cine, and stated that she could neither speak 
nor understand any language but French. That 
Francine could speak. French was certain, upon 
the other points there were suspicions. Servants 
had reported that s^e had been heard to speak 
Anery good English to certain visitors — bat then 
servants will say any thing. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SINGLE COMBAT. 

OvEK the handsome face of Mr. Chervil, the 
alleged skeptic, there came a curious look as 
he saw Mrs. BuUiman, attended by Sophia, ap- 
proaching his establishment. By an equally 
curious coincidence he was just then puttin g 
together, for temporary peace, some packets of 
two powders which are quiet enough while scp. 
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üown to his disadvantage, as bis secret object 
was to make as mach money as he could in Or- 
der to get away from the place. So, having 
few relaxations, Mr. Chervil greatly enjoyed a 
fight between any of his customers. And he 
thought that he saw Symptoms of a fight. 

'* Mrs. Bulliman comes this way," he said, to 
give Mrs. De Gully warning to have her hands up. 

"Ah!" Said Mrs. De Gully, who needed Ut- 
ile warning? "You dear creatures, I am so 
glad to see you," she said, as the Bullimäns 
came in. **I haven't seen you for an age. 
Smell this perfume of Chervirs," she went on, 
holding out her overfine handkerchief. " Isn't 
itheavenly?'* 

"It is nice,'* said Mrs. Bulliman, coldly. 

"Nice, it's more than nice. Smell it, Miss 
Phoebe, and teil me that it is angelic.'' 

"This is Sophia," said Mrs. Bulliman, "and 
I shall be surprised if I hear her apply such 
words to such a purpose." 

" Oh, Sophia, so it is. I beg your pardon, 
ray dear, but you and your sister are so alike 
that I never know which is the other." 

And Mrs. De Gully laughed, not, to do her 
justice, at her own small wit, but at the blow 
she had already planteA. For Sophia was not 
ill-looking — Phoebe was very grim. 

*'Good-morning, Mr. Chervil," said Mrs. Bul- 
liman. " Will you be good enough to put me 
up a couple of ounces of camphor ?'* 

" What," laughed Mrs. De Gully, " do the 
moth and rust corrupt in your honse ? That's 
very sad. I hoped you knew better things." 

*^ I am glad to find that you know good words, 
my dear," said Mrs. Bulliman, '*and I should 
not be less glad if I heard you use thcm more 
reverently." 

Mind, she was quite justified in administering 
this one. She was much older than Mrs. De 
Gully, and the latter was impertinent. 

"Lord! my dear," said Mrs. De Gully, "I 
dare say I know as much of the good words, as 
you call them, as half the parsons that ever got 
into the humbox. Do you know what a hum- 
box is, Miss Sophia?" 

**I never heard the word before, Mrs. De 
Gully." 

" Nor do I wish you to hear it again, Sophia," 
said her mother. 

" Oh, there's no härm in it," laughed Mrs. 
De Gully, ** but you unco' good folks are always 
ready to suppose the worst. It is only the 
thieves' slang for the pulpit." 

** Since when has it been the fashion for la- 
dies to use thieves' slang?" asked Mrs. Bulliman. 
"I am out of fashionable societv, so vou must 
excuse my ignorance." 

"That's very severe^ my dear. What's the 
härm in a bit of fun ? Do you see any härm in 
a humbox, Mr. Chervil ?" 

" Not so much as I have often seen in a pill- 
box," said Mr. Chervil, with so respectful a 
smile that it quite did away with the social im- 
propriety of a tradesman's venturing to exchange 
a joke with a lady. 



"Very good indeed, Mr. Chervil," said Mrs. 
De Gully, the more gracioasly that she saw Mrs. 
Bulliman's sense of the fitness of things hurt by 
the appeal to*the chemist and druggist. 

" Have you put up the camphor ?" asked Mrs. 
Bulliman, very freezingly. 

"I beg pardon. I did not understand that 
you were in haste, " said the chemist, tuming to * 
his camphor-drawer. 

" Chervil forgot that he was not serving me, 
who am never in haste," said Mrs. De Gully. 
" How any body can be I can not imagine, for 
the time drags heavily enough, do all we can to 
waste it. I wish camphor would kill time as 
well as moths." 

"I find the day quite short enough when I 
have tried to fulfill all its duties," said Mrs. Bul- 
liman. 

"Ah, but as I never try to fulfill any of its 
duties, and indeed I don't know what they are, 
the case is difiterent. I wish I did know though, 
because then there would be the excitement of 
knowing that you were neglecting them." 

" You will know the value of precious time 
some day, my deär, and I only hope that the 
knowledge may not come when it will be too 
late." 

"That sounds very awful," said Mrs. De Gul- 
ly, " but I haven't the least idea what it raeans. 
I never had any notion of the value of time. 
Look at my watch," she said ; " I brought it out 
that we might know when to get home, and see, 
it has stopped." 

" Shall I get it wound, m'm ?" suggested Mr. 
Chervil. " My assistant will take it over to the 
watchmaker in a minute." 

"Thanks, no, it would be sure to stop again. 
IVe got no appointment," she daringly said to 
Mrs. Bulliman, "and a wom^n's watch never 
goes right except when the woman is going 
wrong." 

" Sophia," said Mrs. Bulliman, "walk on to 
Aldrich's, and get the flannels looked out." 

Miss Bulliman instantly departed, without f 
the cercmony of even a look at the audacious 
epigraramatist. 

" What," said Mrs. De Gully, radiant with 
delight, " have you sent her off because you 
don't like her to hear my rattle ?" 

" You will pardon my observing that it is the 
rattle which wams ns of the snake," said Mrs. 
Bulliman ; but she added, " I need not say that 
I had no Intention to be rüde — the answer es- 
caped me — but I do not allow my children to 
listen to talk of an objectionable kind." 

Mrs. De Gully had flushed up, through her 
rieh complexion, at the very sudden and very 
hard hit, but Mrs. Bulliman's apology, though 
it could not be called a soft speech, turned away 
wrath. Indeed, Mrs. De Gully was so indolent, 
except when hunting or fiirting, that she could 
never be angry long. 

"I dare say that you are right," she said. 
"Thank Heaven I have no children to interfere 
with my amusing myself, and nice articles they 
would be if I had any. But I don't think that 
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at Sophia's age thej would need to be sent away 
for fear of hearing any thing that any body 
wonld be likely to say before them." 

*' I shall not offend yoa again," said Mrs. 
Balliman, " if I say that I did not think it like- 
ly that I shoald hear yoa speak lightly on the 
snbject of female profligacy." 

** Did I say any thing about female profligacy ? 
I am snre I didn't know it. Oh, yoa mean 
aboat a woman's going wrong. Dear me, what 
an ngly way.to speak of things.'* 

** There is an uglier, and it Is in the book 
which I am glad to hear yoa are acqaainted 
with, and which in all friendliness I woald beg 
you to stady in a fitting spirit." 

" So I did, until I began to think for myself, 
especially about geology and astronomy, and 
then I left off, because if we are told that the 
wbole of a book is trae, and we discover that a 
good deal of it isn*t, we lose faith in the rest, you 



see. 
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" I have heard that painfcd Statement often." 

" Does that make it the less true ?" 

"No, bat it shows how easily poor human 
creatures can make their own stambling-blocks. 
It is of no use, I know, to teil you that all these 
objections of philosophy, falsely so calied, have 
been answered, because you do not wish to be- 
lieve it. However, I do my duty in telling you 
that it is so, and that the rock of faith remains 
unshaken, and I have not upon my conscience 
the responsibility of leaving you in any but a 
willful error.*' 

This formula — a very sound one — Mrs. Bulli- 
man had used on several occasions, and she 
therefore gave it with all the ad van tage an act- 
or derives from rehearsals. It did n ot, however, 
produce much effect on Mrs. De Gully. 

" Yes, I know. I have been told all that too. 
Edward Grafton, for one, told it me one day 
when I refused to believe that the sun and the 
moon stood still, or that the earth did, to the 
confusion of almanacs— only they don*t men- 
tion it — rand to the abolition of the law of gravi- 
tation — and all that one set of savages might 
slaughter another. Mr. Edward Grafton had 
the good manners to teil me that I talked shal- 
low skepticism, and if I took half the pains to 
understand the story that I took to lose my soul 
it would be better for me. That was a pretty 
Speech to a lady, wasn't it ?" 

''I am glad that Mr. Edward Grafton, for 
once, remembered his duty as a Christian min- 
ister." 

''But I was as good a Christian as he was, 
and better, for instead of requesting him to leave 
the house, I commanded him to stand still, like 
the sun, and say which day he would dine with 
me. Was not that heaping coals of fire on his 
head? No, it was not, because we cook with 
gas. But was it not Christian-like ? — teil me 
that." 

"I ha.ve said what.it was my duty to say, 
Mrs. De Gally, and it is so shocking to me to 
hear your talk that I must bring our conversa- 
lion to an end. Believe me, you will live to re- 



pent all this, and I hope that your repentance 
will be accepted." 

"You find fault with my harmless slang,'* 
said Mrs. De Gully, now really aagry, " but you 
open upon me with slang of your own, which is 
quite as offensive., Why do you preach to me, 
when you do not act up to your own sermons ?" 

**I make no pretense to be all that I wish to 
be, dear friend," said Mrs. BuUiman, sweeten- 
ing with her victory over the other's temper, 
" and I am sadly conscious of many shortcom- 
ings. But I can not reproach myself with be- 
ing false to my own professions." 

" False is not a lady-like word," said Mrs. Do 
Gully, struggling to be proper behaved, **and 
therefore I shall not use it even under provoca- 
tion. But I do say, and I have a right to say, 
that thongh you do not mind accusing me of be- 
lüg a skeptic, a snake, and a female profligate, 
and an idiot, and a person who ought to re- 
pent— " 

**I ventured on no such words against you 
but the last — " 

'^ You meant it, though, and that is the same. 
Yet I hear that though you have feit yourself 
bound in duty to rebuke Mr. Edward Grafton 
for denouncing your missionaries as humbugs, 
which I believe they are — " 

" Knowing nothing whatever about them — " 

" He is honest enough — I have told you what 
he said to me — and he decläred that he wished 
they were all eaten. Well, he may have been 
right or he may have been wrong. I believe 
him right, but you don't, and yet you are afraid 
to teil him so, because his fathcr is a rieh old 
rector, and haughty. Do you call that consist- 
ency ?" 

By this time Mrs. De Gully had talked her- 
seif out of her momentary anger, and smiled as 
she gave out the last question just as if she had 
been asking a riddle. The flush went down 
from under the rieh complexion, and the eyes 
became soft, and all that was left of the storm 
was a little increase of sauciness about the 
mouth. 

Not so with Mrs. Bulliman, who had held 
her own fairly, but like a lady, during the ear- 
lier fencing, had pronounced her warnings with 
a certain kindliness, and who had only been 
moved to elaborate gentleness by a sense of vit - 
tory. Now, charged. home, she hardened at 
once, and prepared to inflict chastisement. 
Very stern grew her face of power. 

** Your camphor is here, Mrs. Bulliman." 

Thia, of course, was Mr. Chervil, who inter- 
posed at the moment to protect Mrs. De Gully. 
He liked her better than he liked Mrs. Bulli- 
man, though the former was something of a fool 
and the latter nothing — for cliemists are but 
men, and Mrs. De Gully never, except careless- 
ly, made him feel the distance between them. 
Mrs. Bulliman, as we know, had her own ideas 
about her inferiors keeping their Station. She 
turned upon him with no kindly regard. 

" When I want it I will take it, Mr. Chervil." 

Bnt he was not daunted. He was like the 
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famons frigate tliat rnn in and intercepted the 
broadside of the terrible liner which was going 
to sink the frigate's friend, only the difference 
was that the frigate was instantly sent to the 
bottom, and Mr. Chervil floated. 

'*I have not broken it up," Mr. Chervil con- 
tinued, -by way of further delaying the attack, 
" because the odor abides longer in the large 
pieces ; bat if you would like it triturated it 
can be done in a minnte. If you do not intend 
to use it directly I wonld recommend your allow- 
ing it to reroain in its present State, and one of 
your servants could break it in the ordinary mor- 
tar, or, if you wonld send it in to me, just before 
using it, I would do it." 

Mr. Chervirs manner was so perfect while he 
spun out this apparently respectful and trades- 
manlike verbiage that Mrs. Bnlliman could 
neither Interrupt him nor resent bis speech. 
And he certainly managed to spike some of her 
guns. She understood, not exactly that he was I 
protecting Mrs. De Gully, bat that he was being 
impertinent in revenge for her snub. Mrs. De 
Gully's apprehension was much too indolent for 
her to recognize the chivalry of her chemical 
ally. It came to Mrs. BuUiman's tum at last,' 
and she said : 

**Our intimacy, Mrs. De Gully, is not so 
great as to justify the liberty which you take in 
making personal remarks.*' 

** My dear soul," said Mra. De Gully, " isn't 
that good, when you have been scolding me for 
half an hour?" 

**My remonstrances, which you are pleased 
to call scolding, have been made on grounds of 
a higher kind than you probably understand, 
and I must heg you to recollect that they began 
only afcer a speech of such levity as no Christian 
person could hear in silence. Your excessive 
fudeness admits of no extenuation." 

" My dear, nobody cares what I say, and very 
likely I don*t mean half of it. There, that's as 
much of an apology as I can bring my carnal 
nature — isn't that what you call it ? — to make. 
But you might be pretty sure that I like your 
husband too well to intend to annoy you." 

This remark was not precisely calculated to 
please Mrs. Bulliman, for sundry reasons. First, 
she was too independent in mind to wish to be 
either liked or disliked for the sake of Mr. Bul- 
liman ; secondly, she had a sort of grievance in 
regard to that gentleman and the lady before 
her. Mr. Bulliman had upon two occasions 
shown more zeal than his wife thought either 
necessary or professional in assisting Mrs. De 
Gully out of some difficulties. The gallant na- 
val captain, on perpetual leave of absence, had 
behaved to his spouse with what has been called 
unremitting kindness — that is, he had omitted 
rcmittances, and Martletowers had been obliged 
(in consequence, as Mrs. De Gully said — but 
that might or might not be) to extend its tem- 
porary hospitaJities to the representatives of law. 
Mr. Bulliman, who, though a perfectly decorous, 
if worldly-minded solicitor, had more than once 
happened to be riding his sedate cob in the 



neighborhood of Martletowers at lunch-time, 
and had somehow established a sort of friend- 
ship with the handsome occupant. It did not 
amonnt to a flirtation — respectable solicitors of 
five-and-fifty never flirt — but he was amused and 
tolerant, and gave the lady some wise ad vice, 
on the strength of which intimacy Mrs. De Gul- 
ly consulted Mr. Bulliman in her troubles, and 
was very confidential with him. But he denied 
that she was his dient ; he had retired ; he had 
no Clients ; but he was very ready to go and sec 
her whenever summoned bvone of her overscent- 
ed notes, the odor of which was quite hatefnl 
to Mrs. Bulliman. The latter belicved in her 
heart that her husband had lent money to the 
lady ; but though humble and submissive to ex- 
cess in household matters, Mr. Bulliman was as 
silent as one of the DiscreetStatues on profes- 
sional affairs. Therefore, it will be seen, the 
declaration of forbearance out of regard for Mrs. 
Bnlliman's husband was not acceptable to Mr. 
Bulliman's wife. Such was one of the littlo 
emsodes in life wliich give us all a great deal 
more concem than seriobs questions, and show 
US how utterly unphilosophical we all are. 

"I am not aware of any good reason for 
bringing Mr. Bulliman*s name into question, 
Mrs. De Gully. I am sure, however, that he 
must be very grateful for your good opinion, and 
— for your business." 

She ought not to have said that, but we are 
sometimes left to ourselves. 

" Dear old thing he is !" said Mrs. De Gully, 
gushingly. **I assnre you I am quite in love 
with him, and you see how far gone I am when 
I confess it to you. I haven't seen him for at 
least a week though, a faithless swain ; will you 
please to teil him that my heart is breaking 
about it ?*' 

Mrs. De Gully had not seen him for a week. 
No, thought Mrs. Bulliman, but that means that 
she has seen him long since the last time he 
mentioned a visit. But what was to be said to 
an antagonist who met her with such careless 
effrontery? Mr. Bulliman shoula expiate tho 
impertinence of the woman he chose to befriend. 

"Before I go," said Mrs. Bulliman, taking 
up her camphor, **I will just say, in reference 
to your remarks about Mr. Grafton — " 

** My dear creature, are we going back to that? 
It had all gone out of my head. I forget what 
I did say. Fray dont call it remarks, that 
Sounds like Mrs. Opie's novels. Her people 
make remarks to one another, and highly im- 
proving they are, if one could only read them." 

**I disapprove of all fictibn," said the other 
lady, '* but I had occasion to examine that lady 's 
works, and, except for the form, I found them 
unobjectionable. But I wish you would allow 
me to explain myself. I have reason to believo 
that you are not the only person who has thought 
proper to express opinions as to an intention, 
which was privately expressed, of paying a visit 
to the Rect^ry at Saxbury. I wish that all who 
take the liberty to talk on the subject may dis- 
tinctly understand that whatever I do I shall du 
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in TDj own way and at my own time, and that I 
venture to advise all such persons to mind their 
own business." 

This was a sad anti-climax, and lamentably 
colloquial. Mrs. Bulliman had intended to elose 
witli a much more imposing peroration, to the 
effect that such persons should be perfectiy clear 
that they had fulfilled all their own duties before 
they presumed to dictate to others. But that 
irreverent Mrs. De Gully had found a little glass 
syringe, and was just then amusing herseif by 
squirting the perfumed water at a venerable cat. 

''Eh," she Said, as Mrs. Bulliman ended. 
" Oh yes, thanks. Right in yonr ear, my pussy. 
We are to mind our own business. I will re- 
member and teil every body your Orders. Be 
sure you give my love to Adolphus,"she added, 
seeing Mrs. Bulliman about to leave. 

Adolphus ! Mr. Bulliman*s names were cer- 
tainly Charles Adolphus Bulliman (the more 
brilliant wits in Naybury found out that bis in- 
itiuls spelled cab, and for two years he was inces- 
santly hailed, as if by a fare, with that sparkling 
epigram), but the Adolphus wasa dropped name, 
and th'at Mrs. De Gully should use it argued that 
there mnst have been wild levity of talk at Mar- 
tletowers. The lady took no notice of the out- 
rage, however, and departed, taking also no no- 
tice of Mr. Chervil, whose sbop had been so long 
occupied, unceremoniously, as a battle-field. 
But he was not surprised. It is only in demor- 
alized foreign capitals that a customer is civil to 
a tradesman. 

On the whole, Mrs. Bulliman may be said to 
have been routed with slaughter. The light 
Graft had baffled the ship of the line. She had 
certainly said some rüde things, but they had 
made no Impression, and she was finally dis- 
missed with an impertinent message to her hus- 
band. And the enemy was left in possession of 
the field of battle. Dorcas was defeated in the 
person of its president. 

" Mrs. Bulliman is a very conscientious lady,** 
said Mr. Chervil, gravely, almost meekly. 

" Is she ?•• said Mrs. De Gully, quietly. " I 
will look the word out in the dictionary. I sup- 
pose I shall find it not far from cheeky. Allons, 
Francine," 

With which graceful remark Mrs. De Gully 
also swept from the shop, followed by the pale 
and silent Francine, who had been perfectiy 
still during the entire debate, and who, as she 
did not understand a word of English, might 
not be supposed to have been much edified by 
the affair. They got into the pony carriage, 
which was in waitiug, and Mr. Chervil, though 
affecting to follow them to the door, took care 
to be so leisurely in bis movements as not to 
reach the step until they were seated. The lady 
dashed off, and the servant had to rnn for it to 
gain his place, and thus gave Mrs. De Gully 
time to say, exultingly : 

"Ihopeshelikedit." 

" Yes, you served her out rather,** said Ma- 
demoiselle Francine. "I thought you were 
going to squirt at her.'* 



" Did think of it, but—" 

But the man was in his place, and no moit; 
English was spoken for that reason. And no 
more French was spoken by Mrs. De Gully, for 
another reason, and a very good one. 

" Grood-aftemoon, Mr. Chervil," said pretty 
Mrs. Fanshaw, entering the shop. *' You have 
not Seen Mr. Fanshaw about lately, have you ? 
He was to meet me here.*' 

**Somebody told me, I think, that he was 
seen driving out of town with Lord Mazagon," 
said Mr. Chervil. 

" Well,*' laughed the pretty wife, " if that is 
not good 1 After making a special appointment 
with me. . However, if he is amusing himself I 
am content. If he should look in you will bear 
witness that I was punctnal. I have news which 
I think you will like to hear, Mr. Chervil." 

'* I am sure I shall.'* 

**I have a letter'from Mrs. Conway. They 
have joined the newly-married couple, and all 
are well and happy." 

" And that is good news. The next will be 
that they are coming home." 



CHAPTEB XXVI. 

HERO AND LKANDER. 

"By Jove!" exclaimed the Reverend Theo- 
dore Grafton, Rector of Saxbury, turning from 
the Window to the party at lunch. 

Wrong, of course, if the reverend gentleman 
regarded Jove as a nonentity, and a hundred 
times worse if he regarded him as did the author 
of the Universal Prayer. 

'*Dear Theodore,*' said Mrs. Grafton, aston- 
ished. 

"An old College liabit — not to be defended,'* 
said the Rector, reddening. " But it may almost 
be excused in the circumstances. There*s Miss 
Bulliman coming.'* 

"Oh, Edward!" said his mother, laughing. 
"This is too bad of you." 

"Phcßbe Bulliman coming," said the curate. 
"I must escape." 

" Why," said Mr. Abbott, who was still on his 
Visit — he had, however, been home three or four 
times during his sojourn at the Rectory — " that 
is the name of the lady who, you told me, was 
charged with the Visitation to call you, Edward, 
to account." 

"Her mother, her mother," said the young 
clergyman, impatiently, 

" Stay, if you plcase, Edward, "said his father. 

"You wish me to stay?" 

"Certainlv." 

" She can not be come on that errand," said 
Mrs. Graffcon. " I had some talk*to her at the 
wedding. They would not send her, Perhaps 
she is not coming here at all." 

" She was at the gate, I teil you," said the 
Rector. 

And she was now at the door, for they heard 
the bell. It was rung somewhat timidly. 
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''I dare saj she has only comd about some 
Society, or charitjr, or something of that sort,'* 
Said gentle Mrs. Graf ton. *'Don*t be harsh 
with her until we see.** 

** I am unaware that it is my habit to be harsh 
with any lady/' said the Rector ; but bis hard look 
at bis wife did not exactiy confirm bis speech. 

"If you like to face her by deputy say so 
quickly," said Mr. Abbott. 

"Let her come in here, by all means," said 
the Rector. 

And Miss Bulliman was announced. 

That young lady had been left, as we recol- 
lect, by her mother, with advice to think over 
the rebellioas manifestation on which Phoebe 
had ventured. She did think over it, and on 
the scolding she had received, and the nnkind 
emphasis laid upon the nnmber of her days, and 
the considerations which had provoked her to 
resist the will of her parent. We regret to say 
that the result of her meditation was not such 
as Mrs. Bnlliman would have approved. PhoB- 
be had discovered that rebellion was not such a 
difficult thing, and she had argued with berself, 
first, to the effect that its consequences were not 
very awful ; and, secondly, that having done a 
little in that line, she might as well do a little 
more. Perhaps the Smooth Stones from An- 
cient Brooks, with which Mr. Spurgeon had 
sapplied her, famished her with the idea that 
she might sling a few on her own accoant, and 
perhaps with the snccess which attended the vic- 
tory of Goliah. Her mother's parting words, 
tliough really meant in kindness, that she onght 
to disabuse berself of any idea that Edward 
Grafton cared about her, had sank as deeply 
into her heart as David 's smooth stone sank irito 
the forehead of the giant. And having grimly 
made up her niind that at seven-and-twenty ä 
young lady, whose friends have done nothing 
for her in the way of her settlement in life, was 
somewhat jastiiied in looking out for herseif, 
Phcebe had formed a resolution, which she had 
come over to Saxbury to carry out. Little 
thought Mrs. Bulliman, when retreating from 
the field of Chervil, that she should find no 
daughter at home, and still less dreamed the' 
Champion of Dorcas of the errand on which her 
impenitent child had gone. 

After Mrs. Grafton's hint Miss Bulliman was 
received with more cordiality than she expected. 
For she well knew that the Rectory was aware 
of the displeasure of Dorcas, of which Institu- 
tion she was held to be a bulwark. Phoebe was 
courteously entreated, and invited, of course, to 
lunch, which, however, she declined. 

**Have you heard from the bride?" asked 
Mrs. Grafton, whose kind natnre always sought 
to revive the pleasantest recollectlons of former 
meetings with others. 

"No, Mrs. Grafton. But Fanny Buxton 
called for a moment this moming, to say that 
she had had a note." 

"All well and happy, I hope?" 

" Very well, and very happy." 

" What a pleasant wedding it was !" ! 



"I have not been at many, but every body 
seemed to enjoy this one." 

** And you deserved to do so, Miss Bulliman, 
for it was so very kind of you to accept ofiice at 
the last minute." 

Phoebe smiled as well as she knew how, and 
meant, poor girl, to make her face wear an 
agreeable expression, but the art of smiling can 
not be acquired in a moment, any more than 
that of fiddling. The eifort was laudable, but 
not very successful. And moreover she was 
conscious that she did not deserve the credit of 
entire disinterestedness. She had feit a secret 
joy in assisting at a ceremonial which forever 
ended all relations between Magdalen and Ed> 
ward. 

The Rector thought that bis wife's civilities 
had gone far enough, and he gave her a glance, 
well understood, which intim'ated bis will that 
she should hold her tongue, and let Phoebe open 
her mission. But Phoebe had not expected 
quite so largo an audience. In fact, in spite of 
her grimness, and her habit of taking the stern 
view of matters, worldly and spiritual, she had a 
good deal more of the soft heart than most per- 
sons supposed. She was daunted. Here was 
not only the majestic Rector, but Edward Graf- 
ton, and also the merry-eyed law}'er, and her 
only ally was Mrs. Grafton, who might not care 
to do much in her aid. She would have liked 
of all things, at the moment, that Mrs. Grafton 
should manage a private chat with her. But 
the Council sat, and Phoebe was compelled to 
speak. 

"I came over — " she began, with something 
like a blush, which did not escape Mr. Abbott. 

" Ten thousand pardons for interrnpting you, " 
said Mr. Abbott, "but you have bnsiness to 
speak of, Miss Bnlliman, and I think I had bet> 
ter do what my . frlend - Mrs. Grafton is kind 
enough to tolerate in ipe — I will just go into her 
green-house, and fumigate her beautiful plants." 
' . He rose,' and in going out he pässed close to 
Edward, and managed to bestow upon the cu- 
rate agreat wink, unperceivedby the others, which 
promised that in due season the younger Grafton 
should hear a good deal about the visit of the 
adrairing young lady. 

"Is it a visit on business?" asked Mrs. Graf- 
ton, smiling. 

" I can hardly say that. Indeed, now that I 
have to explain it, I seem to be at a loss how to 
apologize for Coming at all." 

" Wewill waive all apologies,** said the Rec- 
tor, graciously, * * in consideration of the pleas- 
ure of a Tisit from Miss Bulliman." 

"I could better, perhaps, explain in a few 
words with Mrs. Grafton — " stammered Phoebe. 

* ' If you ave good enough to allow us choice, 
Miss Bnlliman," said the Rector, "we should 
both much prefer hearing you. But Edward 
will, I am sure, withdraw, if you please." 

But that was exactiy what did not please 
Phoebe, and with a laugh, rather too nervous to 
be pretty, she reqnested that Mr. Edward would 
stav. 
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"The business concerns me, perhaps," said 
Edward, with good nature. 

^'Flease do not call it business." 

"Then vre will cafi it pleasure, as I bave 
Said," said the eider Mr. Grafton; **and now 
will Tou klndly inform us of its character?" 

" I am acting entirely on my own responsi- 
bility,'* said Phoebe, "and I am far from sure 
that I am acting rightly. But I am certain 
that you will not misunderstand me, and that 
if— '' 

Phoebe did not like it. She would have 
{▼iren any thing to be back with Ancient Brooks. 
She nearly broke down. 

'*We will understand nothing, "said the Hec- 
tor, *' but that Miss Bulliman means every thing 
that is lady-like and kindly.'' 

This he said like a gentleman, and withouf 
the old and somewhat pompous manner, and it 
reassured Phoebe. 

** I am sure you are very good," she said, "and 
I am very much obliged to you. Mr. Edward," 
she added, making a sudden plunge, " do you 
remember saying something to us— to mamma 
rnther — in the street one day, abont mission- 
aries?" 

**Stay, my dear Edward," said bis father. 
"A clergyman can not be too circumspect. 
We are told to avoid all appearance of evil. I 
tmst that you have not allowed the unruly mem- 
ber, as it is well termed by the apostle, to tri- 
umph OYer your discretion. But, be this as it 
may, I shonld caution you, and Miss Bulliman 
will forgive a father^s caution, that it is a duty 
to yonrself to abstain from any admission which 
might be prejudicial to you if used hereafter." 

This speech, which could not be called ob- 
jectionable if the texts had been omitted, stung 
Phoebe to the quick, and she actually burst into 
tears. 

"And do you think,"8he asked, as she wiped 
them away withont pretense of hiding thcm, 
" does Mrs. Grafton think that I am capable of 
so mean an action as to come into your house 
and try to get evidence against your son ?" 

"I do not believe it, Miss Bulliman," said 
Mrs. Grafton. "Not for a moment." 

"If I thought that you could," said Phoebe, 
recovering herseif, * * I should only haye to apol- 
ogize for my intrusion, and to go away. But say 
you don't think of such a thing, Mr. Edward." 

"It never crossed my mind, Miss Bulliman. 
But I think you will easily forgive my father*s 
care lest any* nonsense of mine should do me 
injur«^' 

" It will never do you any through me," said 
Phoebe; "and if I had said before what I in- 
tended to say the thought would not have arisen. 
For I was going to make the request that no- 
thing I might say should be repeated to any liv- 
ing soul. I suppose that I may still ask that ?" 

The Bector was silent. 

"I hope that you may trust to our good feel- 
ing," said Mrs. Grafton, "and I think that you 
do, or we should not have had the pleasure of 
scoing you to-day. " 



"Very well put, my dear," said the Bector. 
And bis wife actually colored with satisfaction 
that he was pleased to approve her words. 

" And I do," Said Phoebe, eamestly ; " and I 
will say out at once what I mean, and I am sure 
that you will construe it kindly. I will not ask 
you that question again, Mr. Edward," she went 
on, with a smile which was graver than her first. 
and therefore agreed with her better, " but I will 
just put a possible case : Suppose that a clergy- 
man had used words which gave offense to per- 
sons of different views ; and suppose that some 
of these persons had thought that he and bis 
friends ought to be remonstrated with ?" 

"Nothing could be more respectfully or more 
properly expressed, Miss Bulliman," said the 
Rector ; " pray conclude a sentence which prom- 
ises so well." 

" Then suppose that one person — I shall never 
say it in that way," said Phoebe, "and I must 
give it in my own. Mrs. Grafton, many of the 
Dorcas ladies think that mamma ought to come 
here and lecture you all. I do not think so; 
and becanse I do not choose to be mixed up in 
what I consider wrong, I have come over to say 
so, and there's the truth. If you think that I 
am taking too hold a Step, I am very sorry ; but 
I thought over it a good deal." And here 
Phoebe, crossing to Mrs. Grafton, sat down be- 
side her, took her band, and began to cry again. 

If this had been the action of a pretty girl a 
writer would have been charmed to narrate the 
incident ; but Phoebe was neither very young, 
nor at all prettyj and her tears did not make her 
look better ; so the affair is told curtly and with- 
out triumph. All that can be said is, that it 
was done in a natural and feminine manner. 

On the whole, the Rector was a little disap- 
pointed. He had hoped that Phoebe was the 
deputation, and that she was going to administer 
the rebuke, in answer to which he had intended 
to speak, of course in a gentlemanly way, but 
to castigate the presnmption — first, of an ugly 
girl who dared to come and reprove a clergy- 
man ; and, secondl}', of the semi-dissenting per- 
sons who had sent her ; and he had conceived 
a few sentences which should make the ears of 
Dorcas to tingle. Instead of the attack, it was 
not even a fiag of trncc ; it was a deserter who 
had come in. Then he looked at Phoebe, and 
admitted that she had behaved verv well to the 
Rectory, and he wished that she had not been 
so ugly, though as a clergyman he had no right 
to entertain such a wish. Next, he behaved 
with perfect propriety, thanked Miss Bulliman 
for the interest which she had taken in the af- 
fair, and assured her that whether her friends 
carried out their design or not — and he hoped 
that on reflection they would abandon it — no 
one in that house would ever connect her with 
an act of which she had signified most becoming 
disapproval. As Phoebe listened she thought 
that the High Church rounded its sentences bet- 
ter than the Evangelicals. Of course she was 
gratified, but she was far more grateful for the 
kindly pressure of her hands by Mrs. Grafton. 
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As for the Reverend Edward Grafkon, in honor 
of whom all this scene was really got up, he 
showed h im seif equal to the sitaation by look- 
ing steadiljr oat at the window. For, withont 
being in the slightest degree coxcombical, he 
was told hy bis instinct, and the tale was con- 
ürmed by sundry memories, that Miss Fhoßbe's 
tender feelings tuward himself had every thing 
to do with her revolt against her mother and 
Dorcas. And Edward was of innch too eamest 
a natare to care* about the ludicrons ; in fact, 
like most earnest people, he was without mach 
sense of humor. He was perplexed at the 
thought that Miss BuUiman had taken this hold 
Step for love of him. It was Hero swimming 
over to Leander, and Leander, instead of wel- 
coming her with ardor, wiping the spray from 
her fair Shoulders, and bringing forth the restor- 
ing wine, was more inclined to imitate St. Kevin, 
nnd pnsh her back again into the sea. He 
heartily wished that she had kept with her kith 
and kin, and had come over, if she pleased, to 
excommunicate him, instead of making this sac- 
rifice for bis sake. Yery mnch annoyed was 
the cnrate as he stood at the window, and bis 
annoyance was not materially soothed by the ex- 
pressive pantomime of Mr. Abbott, who, Smok- 
ing his cigar, spißd out Edward, and instantly 
went through a series of attitudes descriptive of 
a lover's sudden reception of his idol and the 
appropriate raptures. 

^When Phoebe rose to take leave the Rector 
said: 

" Edward, do yourself the honor of seeing 
Miss BuUiman across the fields ; it is a holiday, 
and there is a good deal of scum aboat/' 

The younger Grafton was conscions of feel- 
ing most unßlially toward the author of his ex- 
istence, bnt what was to be said but the proper 
thing? 

Phoebe was secretly delighted, but made the 
usual protestations. 

The oddest conduct was that of Mrs. Grafton, 
who rather opposed this exercise of politeness 
by Edward, and went the length of saying that 
the people behaved very decently, and she did 
not think Miss BuUiman bad any thing to ap- 
prehend. The Rector looked rather puzzled 
than angry at this resistance to his will, and 
Phcßbe thought that it was unkind. Edward, 
perhaps, guessed what was in the mind of his 
gentle-hearted mother. Mrs. Grafton had been 
so pleased with the conduct of Miss BuUiman 
that the motherly soul awoke, and she was re- 
luctant to allow the ugly girl to be encouraged 
in any degree to indulge hopes that must be 
blasted. For Mrs. Grafton saw at a glance how 
the land lay, and knew, even better than Ed- 
ward, that the demonstration had been made 
for him. 

But the Rector and politeness prevailed, and 
Edward and Phoebe departed together, Mr. Ab- 
bott not forgetting to be at the gate, and to Sa- 
lute them in his most respectful manner. 

**Why was he not to go with her?" asked 
the Rector. 



"Poor thing! Don't you see what it all 
means ? We laugh, but it is earnest with her, " 

**Now, do you know, that never occorred to 
me?" said the Rector, who seemed hurt that 
there should be any thing in heaven or earth 
that he häd not been aware of. *' Bat she couid 
hardly dare to think of Edward." 

" My dear Theodore, women are dreadfuUy 
daring in such matters, however cowardly ia 
others. Am not I a proof of it ?" 

That was just the sort ofthing the Rector liked, 
and he was more than affable, and nearly affec- 
tionate to his wife for the rest of the day. 

"Well," said Mr. Abbott, coming in as the 
very gracious smile with which the wife's speech 
had been rewarded faded from the Rector's face^ 
** am I to prepare the Settlements ?" 
• ** We have been pla3dng with edge-tools, my 
dear Abbott ; at least so says Mrs. Grafton, by 
whose opinion I am always ready to be gaided 
on delicate questions. We have been sbooting 
our arrowsjnto the dark, and behold the stricken 
deer has been to us for succor." 

"Do you mean that the yonng lady has been 
here to demand the band of Edward ? Ha, ha ! 
he did not look very happy." 

" The agitation attendant on an nnexpected 
victory," said the Rector. And so they jested 
with poor Phoebe's heart-pangs. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



IN THE NET. 



The walk across the fields had to be per- 
fdrmed, and Edward Grafton made up his mind 
to acquit him of his duties as escort with the 
best grace he could. Utterly unacceptable as 
was his companion, he could not help feeling 
that Phoebe had intended to show very good 
feeling, and that it would be ungracious in him, 
for whose sake it had been manifested, to be less 
conrteous than his father and mother. So he 
lost no time in expressing his own acknowledg- 
ments, and though they were by no means so 
elegantly worded as his father's had been, we 
need not say that they were mach more welcome 
to Phoebe. 

" I am very glad to be so spoken to,'* she said, 
** for I need some support when I remember that 
I am setting myself in Opposition to mamma 
and asserting a will of my own." 

Edward Grafton, who was any thing but a 
man of compliment, was ymry nearly going to 
say that Miss BuUiman was quite old enough to 
think for herseif. But his clerical instincts 
saved him when his politeness was at fault, and 
he replied with the usual commonplace about 
our duty of obedience as a general rale, and the 
neceftsity of sometimes remembering that we 
owed a higher duty than to our parents. 

But this was by no means what Phoebe want- 
ed, and she had to endeator to work him round 
to another point of view. 

I do not like accusing other persons of pre- 
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srnnplion,** she said; ''bat mj own ideas are 
cntirely apart from those wliich — which have 
made me come here to-day.'* 

£dward Grafton was now seized with a brill- 
iant notion. 

'' I am glad to believe, Miss Bulliman, that 
yon have seen the futility of the kind of church* 
principles with which I hear that some of your 
friends nre inoculated. Without meaning of- 
fense, I may say that they can hardly be called 
charch-priDciples at all, and are indeed little 
better than dissent. It is gratifying that your 
ejes should be opened to their errors, and I may 
take your kindly Coming over to-day in proof 
that you recognize the real posidon of the cler- 
gymen, which the low ehnreh by no means sees." 

Poor Fhoebe ! However, she did her best 

** You mean, of course, Mr. Edward, that I 
disapprove of his being taken to task by stran- 
gers." 

'*By the laity at all, yon mean. You see, 
do you not. that he is set over them as their 
Spiritual superior, and that it is for him to teach 
and for them to learn." 

Yes, thought Phoebe; bat when he teaches 
that missionaries ought to be eaten, what is to 
be done then ? 

'*I can imagine nothing more sad," pursned 
the curate, '' than the condition of a clergyman 
whose parishioners think themselves entitled to 
call him to account for his words and works. It 
is too painful to think of, such a Submission to 
an unauthorized censorship. Yet in Scotland, 
I believe, the ministers actually encourage their 
hearers, even of the lower Orders, to give opin- 
ions on the sermons which they have heard; 
and I obsenre that when a question of law arises 
as to the fitness of a clergyman for his work, not 
only the butchers and bakers and candlestick- 
makers of the place are called to certify as to 
what they are pleased to think of his. doctrine 
and manners, but old women are asked whether 
he comforted them, and what sort of texts he 
shouted into their ear-trumpets. It is too mel- 
ancholy a picture." 

Fhoebe was quite capable of saying something 
in answer to this, but she did not want to dis- 
cuss Charch matters. She had an opportunity 
now of showing something of the State of her 
. heart, and she did not kn'ow when she might 
have another chance. It was provoking, there- 
fore, that this stupid priest would keep on about 
religious topics. Bat the fact was that he was 
terribly afraiä of getting upon auy less safe 
gronnd. They walked on, Edward taking a 
pace quite as fast as was compatible with good 
roanners, and' much faster than Miss BuUiman 
thought necessary, and inspiration did not come 
to her aid ; some people think calmly and yig- 
orously when Walking briskly, others do not. 
Presently they neared Trafalgar, and the sight 
of Mrs. Fannt's cottage revived a series of 
thoughts in Edward's mind, and did not make 
him more impressionable. But the case pressed. 

''I asked Mr. and Mrs. Grafton,** said Fhoebe, 
in a lower voice than she had previously used, 



'' that nothing might be said as to my having 
disclaimed any share in the intended remon- 
strance. It now seems to me that I had no 
right to ask such a thing, and I hope, Mr. Ed- 
ward, that you do not think I am ashamed of 
what I have said." 

"Certainly I do not," replied Edward, "but 
I am sure that nothing will be repeated. The 
Rector and my mother are people of the world, 
and quite understand the art of holding their 
tongues without allowing themselves to be ac- 
cused of insincerity, and yoa may rely upon 
me." 

''I am certain that I may," said Fhoebe, giv- 
ing him a tender kind of look ; but it was un- 
fortunately lost, from his habit of looking any 
where but in the face of the person he might be 
speaking with. . And she saw it was lost, and 
as they were drawing very near to Naybury, and 
the interview must soon be over, she said: 
''And I hope that you, especially, will not sus- 
pect me of boldness and self-will. I am only 
too happy to submit like a child to the gnidanco 
of others" (she had a good mind to say another), 
" and I think that this is the first time in my 
life that I was ever rebellioüs." Ending with a 
deprecatory smile. 

"We will not say rebellioüs," replied Ed- 
ward, gravely, "but conseientious ; that is, I 
don't mean it was the first time you were ever 
conseientious — ^you know what I mean. And', 
perhaps, as you are now beyond all conscien- 
tiousness — I beg your pardon, I am talkihg 
nonsense ! — but we are near Naybury, and I — 
perhaps I had better say good-aftemoon. Good* 
aftemoon, Miss BuUiman, I am sure." 

Fhoebe stäred, as well she might ; but she did 
not know the disturbing cause which was mak* 
ing the curate talk incoherent trash. He had 
suddenly discovered Mrs. Faunt at the door of 
her cottage, and she had made a signal to him 
that he was to come to her. 

Miss Bulliman could only respond to tho 
hurried greeting by extending her band, and 
putting into her pressure as much warmth as 
was consistent with maidenly modesty. And 
then she went on her way, not feeling that sho 
had done a gieat deal toward touching the heart 
of Edward Grafton, and yet on the whole as 
much pleased with hcrself as a truly pious per- 
son ought to be< She had in great measure re- 
leased herseif, as she thought, from an ovcr- 
stringent rule at home ; she had selected a line 
of action for hersclf, and had been rewarded for 
it by the applause of two clergymen of tho 
Church of England ; one a very superior person 
indeed and an aristocrat, and by the approval 
of one of the most lady-like women of the neigh- 
borhood; and then she hoped that Edward 
Grafton, when he came to consider the subject 
and to listen to her praises — which she fondly 
hoped he would hear from his parents — ^would 
begin to think well of her. A basis was at all 
events laid on which a structure of happiness 
was reared by Fhoebe's softened imagination, 
and having duly admired it, she had the rcsolution 
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to take )t quietly down, and to become as grim 
and determined as before. as- she approached 
the hoase in which she expected stem qaestion- 
ing. 

Bat few things come exactiy as we expect 
them to do, for which reason it is not a bad bit 
of sapersiition which induccs some people al- 
ways to make up their minds for the worst. 
Mrs. Bulliman was in no mood for conflict; and 
though of course she demanded where her daugh- 
ter had been, the reply that Phoebe bad taken 
a long walk was accepted as sufficient. We 
therefore leave the adventarous maiden to her 
own contemplations, and go back to the com- 
panion of part of that long walk. 

Edward Grafton had seen and heard nothing 
of Mra. Faunt since the night when he gave her 
the monej to start her on her way to London. 
Yery soon after that time a revulsion of feeling, 
and a recurrence to bis sense of the character of 
a gentleman, and perhaps an inflaence of a still 
higher kind, had made him thoroughly ashamed 
of having yielded to her wishes, and he heartily 
hoped never to see her again. We do not say 
that his love for Magdalen had departed, as, of . 
course, it oaght to have done, when she became 
the bride of another, nor is it at present neces- 
sary to examine the State of his heart. He 
feit, almost as soon as he had emerged from the 
cottage in which Mrs. Faunt had tempted him 
^ the most despicable act of his life, that he 
had disgraced himself in his own eyes, and had 
risked his position in society. He feit too — for 
Iie was capable of generous sentiment — that 
haughtily as he had been treated by Magdalen 
wlien he sought to warn her against her mar- 
riage, and ntterly as she had trarapled out his 
own hopes, he had provoked it all, and that she 
was nnoffending except in defense of the man 
whom she had chosen. The more he reflected 
on the mean and coarse method which he had 
been induced to adopt in order to obtain Inform- 
ation that might hinder Ernest Dormer s for- 
tunes in love the more detestable did the tempt- 
ress appear; and there were moments when 
even this highly educated gentleman — this priest 
of the church, was almost inclined to believe 
that some judicial spell had been upon him when 
he listened to the persnasions ofthat evil old wo- 
man. Bat shaking off folly, and owning that 
the inflaence to which he had sabmitted was 
simply the agency of angry passion, he resolved 
to extricate himself from the dirty meshes of the 
net that had been cast over him, and to put him- 
self well with those whom he had thought to in- 
jure. We have seen that he put this resolve 
somewhat boldly into practice, and solicited per- 
mission to assist at the marriage of Magdalen 
and Dormer. And on that day he kept strict 
watch over himself; and though Ernest Dormer 
had not thought favorably of his bearing in so- 
ciety, those who knew Edward Grafton well 
were not slow to notice his abandonment of the 
altemate extremes of absence of mind and of 
emphatie eamestness which were usually ob- 
served in the young curate. He showed the most 



respectfnl attention to Magdalen, was courteons 
to Dormer, and he forced himself to converse, 
with some show of interest, with any of the 
guests who came near him on that day. Since 
that time he had endeavored to impress upon 
every one that the Dormers and Conways were 
his yalued friends, and that he intended to cul- 
tivate their friendship as mach as possible. It 
was thought in Naybury that a man of Edward's 
peculiar temperament had done more than could 
have been expected of him ; but this was thought 
by those who did not know more than that he 
was a rejected suitor of Miss Conway. 

So long a time had passed since Mrs. Faunt's 
departure that Edward had begun to believe that 
he should not meet her again. He hit on the 
belief that she was only an artful impostor who 
had played upon him for the sake of obtaining 
money, and having got this would not face him 
any more ; and this view of the case was so pleas- 
ant to him that, with the nsual wisdom of man, 
he speedily made it a belief. Gradnally, there- 
fore, he was relieved from the sense of his 
wrong-doing, and as he knew that the secret was 
known only to himself and to the woman who- 
had gone, he had nearly blotted the business out 
of his memory. A casnal word from Mr. Abbott 
had revived it for a night, bat since that time 
Edward Grafton had been tranquil. 

Bat Mrs. Faunt had come back. And worse, 
she had demanded another yisit from him. 

He was, we may be sure, foolish enough, at 
the first outbreak of his angry dismay, to think 
bitterly of his father for having sent him on the 
walk with Phoebe, and even more bitterly of the 
poor girl herseif for having been the cause of his 
Coming in Mrs. Fannt's way. But this misera- 
ble Irritation passed off with the recollection 
that if the woman meant to see him it was of 
little consequence whether they encountered to- 
day or to-morrow. The question was, would 
he see her at all ? 

Long pondering over the Situation, before her 
retnrn to Saxbur^, had enabled Edward Grafton 
to shape out a course for himself in the event 
of that retum taking place. But we do not 
need to say that a person who throws np a forti- 
fication against an antagonist whom he does not 
expect to attack it will generally do his work 
feebly, and his devices will not be well matured. . 
So it was in Edward Grafton's case. His idea 
was that he would refuse to see Mrs. Faunt, and 
then, if she persevered in approaching him, hc 
would treat her with beooming contenipt. Ho 
would know nothing of her except that she was 
a pauper who never went to chnrch, and whom 
he had sometimes visited in the hope of urging 
her to better conduct. If she dared to breathe 
a word of the unholy compact between the witch 
and himself he would utterly deny it, and as he 
was a gentleman and a clergyman, and she was 
a poor, bad sort of woman, he might reasonably 
expect, by meeting her charge with indignation 
or scorn, to crush his disreputable enemy. Such 
was his idea, and it was not altogether a bad 
one, if we make due concession to human na- 
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tnre. We know, no donbt, that a tme Chris- 
tian, to say nothing of a Christian clerg^'man, 
woald not add to his offense the grievous sin 
of lying and bearing false witness against his 
neighbor, and that it was Edward Grafton's 
datj, not perhaps to anticipate his pnnishment, 
for it might mercifaily be spared bim, but to be 
prepared for it, and when it came he was to 
say, *"! have sinned," and take the conse- 
qaences. But though Edward Grafton was no 
hypocrite in his religion, he did not see his way 
to a crown of martyrdom. He easily convinced 
himself that for the error of half an hour he 
was not called upon to make his whole life 
sbameful, or to inflict deadly wounds on the 
hearts of his proud father and his affectionate 
mother. In fact, he never entertained serious- 
ly the thought of pleading guilty ; and let those 
who read his story be very thankful if they can 
conscientioasly say that they woald» have so 
pleaded. 

Some may think of a compromise, and say 
that he might have gone away from Saxbnry 
— haye traveled — have let the affair^die out. 
Bat even if this course would have saved him, 
instead of leaving his enemy to spread a scan- 
dalfor which his flight would have given strength, 
it was impossible for him to go. For very good 
reasons he must remain at the Rectory. 

Now he had to carry out his designed defense. 
There was the woman, awaiting him. He could 
have avoided her on that day, but he was mor- 
ally certain that the tiext would bring her to 
his fatber*s house. 

Edward Grafton then knew that he had not 
the persistent courage necessary to carry out his 
plan. He pictured the scene which must begin 
the strife, the haughty horror of his father, the 
agitation of his mother. Then the talk of the 
parishioners ; and then — worst of all— the news 
being conveyed to Magdalen Dormer. 

He lingered long in the pathway after Miss 
Phoebe had departed, and any one of a romantic 
tarn of mind, who had seen hÜh part, on friend- 
ly terms, with a smiling lady, would have fan- 
cied that he was a happy and accepted lover, 
relactant to leave the spot where his vows had 
been heard. We often make these mistakeis 
when we make romances. 

Suddenly a good thought came to him. He 
woald avoid the woman now, but only that he 
might go home and make a confidence. He 
would trust Mr. Abbott, who had known him 
from childhood, and who was deep in all the 
family secrets. That long-beaded and expe- 
rienced man would do something ; he had told 
them bat lately that he was very successful in 
crippling and chastising slanderers. 

He should have thought of this before, for 
though he lost no time along the circuitous path 
which he was obliged to take to avoid Mrs. 
Faunt's cottage, he was too late. Mr. Abbott 
had receivcd a telegram calling him home, and 
he had instantly gone off to catch a train which 
must have started a quarter of an hour when 
Edward reached the Bectory. 



Then he determined on a third course, and 
we shall see how. it prospered. 

The Reverend Edward Grafton, Walking with 
the brisk and dignified step which some clergy- 
men leam, while others are always either bus- 
tling or dawdling, came late in the afternoon to 
the cottage of the widow Fannt. He had men- 
tioned at home that he should make a few calls 
on poor people. 

The old Spider was in her parlor, but she did 
not come out, and the fly had to walk in with- 
out invitation. 

Mrs. Faunt was better dressed than on the 
day we first saw her. She was not at all in 
splendor, as she had appeared in London upon 
some occasions of which we have heard, and 
others of which we may hear, but her dress was 
perfectly tidy, and not at all awry. Something 
had been done to her hair also — it had been 
parted by some hand of more mathematical ac- 
curacy than her own, and she might have been 
taken for a very respectable professed cook. 
She was not seated on her table, but very dec- 
orously on the one good chair of the hut. And 
when the clergyman came in she not only ab- 
stained from offering to give him that scat, but 
she did not even rise to receive him. 

"Well, Mrs Faunt," said Edward Grafton, 
who had arranged some Speeches in his own 
mind. '* You wished to see me, as I gathered 
from yoar gestures." 

"And you did not wish to see me, Sir?" 
asked Mrs. Faunt, calmly. 

"Had you any thing particular to say? If 
not I had better look in another day, as my time 
is rather fuUy occupied at present." 

** Oh, that's the tone, is it?" said Mrs. Faunt, 
as if talking to herseif and having discovered 
the answer to a riddle. "I might have expect- 
ed it. Well, Sir, I do not know that I have 
any thing particular to say, but if you asked me 
any questions I might recollect something that 
might be interesting." 

"I have no questions to ask you," said "Ed- 
ward. 

He thoaght that this was rather cleverly put, 
and would be a hint to Mrs. Faunt to let by-gones 
be by-gones, and stait afresh. 

Bat this hint she was not inclined to take. 

" I thought you might want to inquire how I 
had laid out your money for you, Sir. Grentle- 
men are asually desirons to see the bill, how- 
ever liberal they may act in paying it." 

**If I repeat to you," said Edward Grafton, 
" that I have no inquiries whatever to maloB, I 
think yoa will anderstand me, and there is an 
end of the matter." 

" What matter, Sir?" said the spider. 

"As to any relief I may have given you," 
said Mr. Grafton, meaning to be still more 
clever. 

" You never gave me any relief, Mr. Edward 
Grafton. I never needed any, and if I had 
needed any, I should have gone to the people of 
my own parish, which is not yours." 

"Just so," Said Edward, nervously eager to 
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end the talk and get away. "Any way you 
ILke, so you understand. I have nothing more 

to say." 

** Stop a bit, Sir/* said Mrs. Faunt, rather 
coolly than insolently. **I don't like to be 
talked to in tbat manner. I mentioned the last 
time but one that I had the honor of speaking 
to yon — the last time of all was in church, where 
I have better manners than to speak — I said that 
I did not like parson-talk. Don*t, if you please, 
come here saying that yon gave me relief, when 
you never did any thing of the kind. I deny it 
altogether, and I don't think that you, as a gen- 
tleman, will say it again." 

<< You understand me, Mrs. Faunt, and tbis 
talk is needless." 

<* But it is not needless, Sir, " said the woman, 
raising her yoice a little, **and I will not be told 
to understand what I don't understand. You 
have no right to make me out a paupei^to serve 
a purpose of your own." 

'^I have no purpose," said Edward, *'and I 
see no reason for your excitement, Mrs. Fannt. 
It was not relief, then, it was a gift, so say no 
more abont it. I hope it has prospered with 
yon." 

'*It was no gift, Sir, neither. What call 
have you to make me gifts of ten sovereigns, or 
me to take them? It wcu ten sovereigns; I 
suppose, Sir, you don't deny that ?" 

" I really forget the amount," said Edward 
Grafton. " You asked me for some money, and 
I gave it you. You are quite welcome to it, and 
now let it be forgotten." 

'* It's not going to be forgotten, Mr. Grafton, 
at least by me, until I have justice done me. I 
asked you for the ten pound ? I deny it. You 
gave it me for a purpose, I teil you, and I took 
it for a purpose, and I used it for a purpose, and 
you know that right well." 

*'I have not asked you how yon used it, nor 
•do I wisl^to know." 

^* Oh ! we don't wish to know. But we shall 
know, whether we like it or not." 

'^ Mrs. Faunt," said Edward, struggling to do 
bis best for faimself, ** do not let us waste words. 
Drop this subject, and come up to the Rectory 
to-morrow. I know Mrs. Grafton will be glad 
to hear that you have returned, as we are now 
expecting visitors, and shall require your Serv- 
ices. It was principally to say Üiis that I came. 
And now, good-aftemoon." 

** Not quite so fast," said Mrs. Faunt, darting 
at the door with an agility which her figure did 
not promise. **Mr. Grafton, I will not have 
my feelings trampled npon. I know you and 
people like you think that their inferiors have 
no feelings, or that they can be made all right 
with a bit of gold, but you ought to know quite 
different, especially being a clergyman. If I 
am down, I have some pride left, and I will not 
be called a pauper, nor will I be told I had mon- 
ey given me for myself, when it was nothing but 
wages; You'll have to unsay those words, Sir." 

Edward Grafton had the weakness to become 
irritated at the wrong moment, and the finding 



himself forcibly prevented from leaving tbe 
wretched cottage so enraged him that he said : 

**K they were wages they were not eamed, 
and you had betten be glad to take them in a 
way that makes you out honest." 

'^ That is anotber matter altogether, Sir," said 
Mrs. Faunt, almost respectfuUy. ''And as you 
have unsaid your former words, which were uq- 
just and uncalled for, and as you own that you 
paid me the money for a purpose of your own — 
that's so, Sir, is it not ?" 

" Well, go on." 

**But that's so, Sir." 

'' Say so. Yes. I paid you for a purpose. 
Well ?" 

''Then it behooves me to clear myself and 
show yon that if I did not do what you sent me 
for it was none of my fault. But poor folks 
can be honest, Sir, and it is my intention to re- 
turn you«that money, taking out of it only my 
traveling expenses, which I kept as low as pos- 
sible." 

" Out of the question," said Edward Grafton. 
" I beliere all that you say, without hearing any 
more, and I wish to hear no more. I am glad 
that you failed, and therefore there is no need 
of explanation. Be good enough to let me pass, 
as I have engagements." 

" You are glad I failed, Mr. Grafton. Might 
laskwhyV" 

"The reasons are my own. I am not going 
to discuss the subject.'* 

" But you will stay here, Mr. Grafton, until 
I have said my say. Yöu are very anxious to 
get off, and to hush the matter up, but unless 
you hush me up by knocking me down and stun- 
ning me, which would scarcely be the correct 
thing in a clergyman, I don't see how you are to 
go tili I please." 

She had suggested the exact course which 
Edward Grafton feit inclined to take, but he 
had also weighed the objection raised by Mrs. 
Faunt. 

" I am disgu^ted at yonr coarse and vulgär 
behavior, Mrs. Faunt. As a clergyman, my 
hands are tied, otherwise yon have put yourself 
out of the right to the forbearance a man shows 
a woman." 

" If you were not a parson you'd smash me, 
that's what you mean, in piain English. And 
you would like to do it for a better reason than 
because I kecp you ten minutes from going to 
some engagement, very likely humbug. I have 
heard enough to know all about that. You made 
it np with the parties you sent me to try and in- 
jure, and you helped at the wedding, and now 
you want to forget all about the past. Well, 
that's all very right, only don't be in such a hnr- 
ry to behave right to them while you behavo 
wrong to me. I tried to do my best for you, 
and I did what would have answered your pur- 
pose ten times over, only I was too late. So I 
kept counsel tili I could see you again." 

" Whatever you leamed keep to yourself, and 
be snre that I shall ask you for none of it." 

" Well, if yon retum the artide on my hands, 
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I don^t see that I am bound to keep it to myself. 
I('s of no use to me. I have a right to seil it to 
xny best advantage, and I shall too." 

*'Sell what?'* said Edward, a new form of 
terror Coming across bis yision. 

"There it is at last," cried Mrs. Fannt, witb 
a little triumphant laugh. ** I said I thought I 
might be able to offer something intei-esting, bat 
it took a long time to get the gentleman to look 
at my wares. Why, Sir, didn't I saj to you, 
in this very cottage, only I was sitting on that 
table you are leaning against, and I beg youll 
take the chair if more comfortable — no, Sir, 
don't say that, becanse it doesn't soand pretty 
from a parson — bat didn't I say to yöa that I 
believed I knew that aboat a certain gentleman 
as would min bis chances with a certain lady ? 
Wasn't that my word, Mr. Grafton ?" 

" I believe so." 

** You remember it well, I see. And did you 
not say in answer that yoa feit it woald be the 
right thing to ascertain the trath ? .You won't 
eat yoar own words, I am sare, Sir." 

*' What's the good of this sort of thing, Mrs. 
Faunt?" said Edward, chafing, yet not liking to 
give ntterance to his anger for fear of further 
compromising work which he saw to be probable, 
and wondered )ie had not thoaght more about. 

*'Nay, Mr. Grafton, please let as go on step 
by stop, and then we shall understand every 
thing. Did not you say that the trath oaght to 
be ascertain ed ?" 

" Yes. I am very sorry I did." 

" I don't know why you shoald be sorry, Sir. 
I did ascertain the truth. And if you had known 
it in time you coald have stopped the marriage 
instoad of helping at it, and I take it that the 
stopping would have been mach more agreeable 
to your feelings than the helping, though I am 
told you behaved awfully well, and like a broth- 
er giving away a beloved sister to the man of 
her heart. You would have had the pleasure of 
giving the young lady to some other man, or 
perhaps of taking her yourself." 

He was obliged to listen to the woman now. 
The new train of ideas which he had called up, 
and which he cursed himself for not having 
awakened before, compelled him to endure this 
coarse woman's coarse talk. He was eyen anx- 
ions that she shonld go on, for he wished to 
know what he had to dread for Magdalen. 

''I am not keeping you here, Sir, against 
your will, I hope," she said, Standing away from 
the door. 

She opened it, and a flood of aftemoon sun- 
shine burst into the sqnalid house, and made it 
suddenly cheerful. 

'* There ! Having let the light into the hoase, 
I will now let it into your mind, Mr. Grafton, 
if you'U excQse my wit ; or since you won't take 
the chair, and I couldn't in manners sit while a 
gentleman who behaves like one is standing, 
perhaps you will come out into the garden, as 
there are two seats." 

He followed her out. What eise could he do ? 

"Yes, Mr. Grafton," she said, "that was so. 



What wonld you have given to know, a week 
before the wedding, that — " 

We need not repeat her story, because we 
know all about it. We need only give its key 
Word. This was Lucy. 

Having listened, Edward Grafton was silent, 
and Mrs. Faunt sat watching the effect of her 
communication upon him. He continued si^ 
lent until she grew impatient. But she did not 
know what thoughts were working, and when 
she spoke again he started. 

"You would like to know why 1 could not 
get this precious secret to you, Sir. It's rather 
a long Story, and tnms upon the conduct of some 
who had no right to act as they did, and on 
whom I'd say I would take my revenge if I were 
not speaking to a clergyman. And just now 
you are not thinking of me, I fancy ?" 

* * No. Yes. Now, Mrs. Faunt, a word more. 
I told you truly when I said I was glad you had 
failed ; and now I know what you have told me, 
and which I suppose to be true, though we have 
only your word for it, by-the-way — " 

"And you wonld be glad if it was false. 
Yes, you have changed, Mr. Grafton, if you are 
telling the truth. If that is rüde, it was not 
unprovoked. Bat the story is true enough, Sir. 
I saw her with my own eyes, and the children, 
as pretty as you ever saw, and the gentleman*s 
picture hanging up, and a hat with his name in 
it, and a book with his writing in it, which I 
took the liberty of borrowing, in case you might 
like to compare it with the writing in the book 
we saw a certain lady Veading just where I 
Sit." 

" Assuming it to be true, I wish absolute si- 
lence preserved on the subject. The wedding 
has taken place, and the revclation would only 
cause useless pain." 

"Then you will buy my wäre, Sir?" 

"What do you mean ?" 

" You can't think you have bought it already, 
Mr. Grafton, with that paltry ten poünds. That 
was only the payment of the carriage. But it's 
hottor out here than I had thought, and I must 
ask you to step in again if you have any thing 
more to say to me. I have nothing more at 
present to say to you, but I hope you will hon- 
or me with a visit now and then." 

Mrs. Faunt went into the cottage, and was 
hastily followed by the young clergyman. 

" What are your terms?" he said. 

" My terms for what, Sir ? For leaving you 
the füll and exclusive power over the secret you 
sent nie to find out?" 

"Yes; that, exactly." 

" A hundred pounds. But pay it just when 
convenient to yourself. I am not in want of 
the money." 

" I might manage the money. But as soon 
as it is paid you will demand more, or threaten 
to divulge." 

"That*s a very uncharitable suspicion, Sir, 
and if I were to Imitate you I should refuse to 
have any more dealings with you, and take my 
goods to another market. It is not open yet. 
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bat it soon will be, I hear. You anderstand, 
I dare say?" 

* * Name n o nanies, and forget the babit. You 
sball bave the monej, bat I can not well pay it 
for a fortnight or so." 

** Don*t inconvenience yoarself, Mr. Graf ton. 
A little now and then will answer my purpose. 
You could not let me ha^e five pounds now, I 
suppose ?" 

**Yes, I can," said Edward Grafton, taking 
a note from bis porteF-rnonnaie. 

** I asked you to put that np, if you remem- 
ber, the first time you took it out, Sir, or have 
you forgotten ?" 

He had not forgotten, and he bitterly remem- 
bered saying to himself that when people of the 
humbler class refuse your money it is usually 
becanse they intend to have a good deal more 
out of you than your intended gift. It was sig- 
iially true in poor Edward Grafton 's case, and 
as he handed over the note he wished that he 
had been wamed. Had he defied Mrs. Faunt 
when all that she knew was the scene between 
himself and Magdalen, there would have been 
trouble for hira, but little for her. 

** A London note — thanks, Sir ; but you have 
not one of our country notes ?" 

** No, but this is all right. I took it at Cher- 
viPs, the chemist's, in exchange for a check. 
His name is on it. I can*t give you gold." 

** It's no matter, Sir. It will do as well as 
gold, and better. Do you wish me to call at 
the Rectory to-morrow ?'* 

'* If you like," said Edward Graf ton, who had 
invented the wish of his mother. 

** Very good, Sir. And I will only say that 
you may sleep quite easy, and dream as happily 
as you like. The secret is safe with me as long 
as I am properly treated, and I am siire that you 
will always do that.*' 

**I trust you, Mrs. Faunt," said the Rever- 
end Edward Grafton, leaving the cottage. 

"But I don't trust you, Mr. Grafton," said 
Mrs. Faunt. She rushed to the bed, which was 
in the same room, but Standing in a recess of 
some obscarity. 

** Here," she said, hastily tugging at the 
Shoulder of somebody who had been latent in 
the darkness, " you haven't dared to go to sleep, 
have you ? Say yes, and VW turn you out into 
the road, cripple or no cripple, just as your 
drunken wife did." 

'* I'm awake, m'#n, I'm awake, and has 
been. " 

"And you listened, you old fool?" 

" Listened to every word as you'd let me hear. 
It Stands to reason 1 conldn't hear when you 
took him into the open, don't it, m'm ?" 

' * In course. I took him there becanse I 
didn't want you to hear that part of the story. 
It would have been too bad for you, shocked you, 
don't you see?" 

" I see, m'm. Yon're a deep one, you are. 
And when you brought him back again then I 
were to listen again. Which I done." 

"Then, Juli, you heard Mr. Grafton say that 



he hired me with ten sovereigns to go to Lon- 
don and find out a secret for him which he hoped 
would prevent a certain marriage. And you 
also heard him bargain that the secret was to be 
in his own power, and he was to give me a han- 
dred pounds for keeping it, and he gave me a 
five-poond note on account, with Chervil's name 
on it. Is that right?" 

"Right as ninepence, m'm," said Juli. 

" Then you say that over to yoarself tili you 
are sure you will never forget it. For if you 
forget a word of it when I want it remembered 
I will poison you, Juli, as qnietly as I ever pois- 
oned your wife's cats." 

"No, you wonld^t, m'm. I know that. 
But I'll not forget it, m'm, nor your kindness 
in taking me in when my wife as is a worse cat 
than any you say you poisoned as may be true, 
and I bear no malice but I do against her as 
could turn a cripple into the road." 

" She was too drunk to know it was yon, 
Juli, and she has been raging about like a mad 
thing, and nobody will teil her where you are. 
I shall take care of you, don*t fear, old man. 
I'm not afraid of losing my reputation. 1*11 
give you something to drink that will open your 
eyes, Juli." 

It was in no Naybury brandy that the respect- 
able couple drank prosperity to the Church of 
England, coupling with that toast the name of 
the Reverend Edward Grafton. 



CHAPTER XXVHL 



HOME AGAIN. 



The Scottish tour was a complete success, and 
at its end Emest and Margaret retumed with 
the Conwavs to their house. 

They had all feit inclined to make the retnm 
jonrney quickly, and little time was lost between 
the landing at.Greenock and the arrival at Nay- 
burv. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conway were happy in the 
thought of finally settling with their child and 
the man of their choice in the home which it was 
to be the future bus!hess of the parents' lives to 
make a happy place for the younger couple. 
Magdalen had formed her own plan, had re* 
solved on her own course, and feit glad that she 
was approaching the home where she meant 
silently and affectionately to work for the love 
which she was sure that she deserved, but was 
not so sure that she should obtain. Emest Dor- 
mer was the only one of the party who did not 
seem to enjoy the rapid retum, and he often 
lapsed into a thoughtfnlness which was not lost 
upon his young wife. Bot at a word from her 
he aroused, and for the time became again the 
most delightf ul of traveling companions. His at- 
tention and devotion never fiagged save at these 
intervals of silence, and we who know the pledge 
he had given to Walter Latrobe that he would 
behave to his wife with all the respect and kind- 
ness in his power, may credit him with having 
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thns far fhlfiUed bis engagement ias became a 
gentleman. 

The carriage met them at the Station, and in 
a few minutes more, on a lovely autumn after- 
nooD, Ernest was handing ont his wife. She 
piessed his hand as she smilinglj acknowledged 
the welcome of the servants, and then she lin- 
gered in the hall while Dormer assisted her mo- 
ther to alight. Mr. Conwaj, according to his 
castom of doing things in a different wäy from 
other people, let himself out at the opposite 
door, and came round behind the carriage. He 
looked at Mrs. Conway, and it was clear that 
some little speech had been arranged between 
them. 

It was soon said. Conway took one of Em- 
est's hands, and Mrs. Conway took the other, 
and the mother said, '^This is yonr honse and 
Maggie's, dear, remember that ; and the more 
you show that you remember it the gladder yon 
will make the old people." 

''And I told him that,** murmured Magdalen, 
over her mother's Shoulder. 

And Ernest Dormer, for the first time in his 
life perhaps, had no ready answer to make ; but 
it was not because he did not feel the honest 
kindness of his wife's parents. Moreover, they 
saw that he feit it, and that was enough. 

Mrs. Conway speedily disappeared, eager on 
honsehold cares, but Magdalen lingered with the 
men in the little parlor. 

** Well, child, are you not going to take your 
things off?" said Mr. Conway. "Oh, I see. 
We want Ernest to go with us into his library on 
the first occasion of our visit. It is a long time 
since I thought of such snperstitions, but you see 
I remember them." 

''And who would not go into the garden^ 
after it haä been newly laid out, until mamma 
conld go with him ?*' asked Magdalen, with a 
saucy langh. 

"Ah, bnt that was because I wanted te be 
* ready to defend myself for some departures from 
Orders, Sauciness, ** said her father. * ' Be off with 
you I Ernest, I told them to put any letters for 
von on your library table. There is one, I know. 
I think I mentioned it the day we met." 

Ernest was.qnite sure of it, änd had been 
f hinking about it for many a mile, having been 
told whose name was in the comer of the letter. 
He had a double reason for being disturbed 
about it, partly because it would probably make 
him miserable, and partly becanse it might be 
written in an ungnarded way ; and if he should 
not be able to keep it from his wife's eye — 

However, they went up to the room on which 
the Conways had spent so much affectionate 
care, and Ernest, who had resoWed to do his 
best, had the resolution to lead Magdalen to the 
Window, and say something kindly abont the 
(lace before tuming to the desk. 

There were four or five letters, however, and 
this helped him. 

"Come," he said, "I am glad that some of 
my friends have had the grace to send me con- 
gratulations. I must look over them, and anv 
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which are warm enough and respectful enough 
I will read to yoa, madam." 

He swept up the batch, thrnst them carelessly 
into his pocket, and began to admire some of the 
details of the room. 

" It is the pleasantest room in England, dear,*' 
he said. ' ' I won't say that it is pleasanter than 
one room in Scotland, because we did enjoy our- 
selves there so much and so long that we m'u8tn*t 
be ungrateful. But is it not delightfnl ?'* 

" If we do not find it so it will not be mam- 
ma's and papa's fault,** said Magdalen. 

That was not exactly what she would have 
said at another time, but the little episode of 
the letters had jarred upon her for the moment. 
It was not the Sensation which she had feit in 
the Highland cottage on the moming when 
Ernest had momentarily hesitated to give her 
the note from her father. That little act she 
had the sense to see was a mere relic of habit, 
but since that time she believed that they had 
become much better acquainted with one anoth- 
er, and yet the first thing he did on retuming 
home was to establish the privacy of his corre- 
spondence. Do not forget, husbands and wives 
who no more tronble your heads abont one an- 
other*s letters than about one another*s looks, 
that Magdalen was a very young wife. 

But she was also a very good young wife, and 
instead of feeding annoyance (the animal is one 
that flourishes amazingly on nutriment) she 
pushed the large chair toward him, and said, with 
a smile, " There, Sir, sit down and read yonr 
letters, and extract all the pretty messages sent 
to me, while I dress and see that mamma is tak- 
ing care abont dinner.*' 

He sat down — received a light kiss on the 
forehead — and was alone. 

But he would not open his letter — the one 
he wanted to read. Magdalen might run back 
playfully and look over his Shoulder, he thought. 
It was the very last thing which. Magdalen would 
have done at that moment, and if he had seen 
the gravity which had come upon the beautiful 
face in the next room he would have feit that 
he could have read undistnrbed. 

But he left the library, forcing himself to hum 
a gay air, and went out into the garden. He 
sat down where Magdalen herseif had sat on 
the day she received a certain letter from him ; 
and as she had been lovingly watched on that 
day, and each expression of her face had been 
noted, so was Ernest watched, but by a pair of 
the sweetest eyes in the w^rld. 

' * Stop, '* said Magdalen to herseif. ' * Ought 
I to watch ? It is only that I may know wheth * 
er he is troubled. But he should teil me of his 
tronbles; I have no right to surprise a confi- 
dence." 

And she tumed from the window. 

She would have leamed but little had she con- 
tinued to look at him. He opened Colonel La- 
trobe's letter, now of old date, slowly, and found 
that it contained a very few lines. For Walter 
Latrobe, as his friend might have remembered, 
was a man of the world, and had had a good 
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deal of correspondence of his own, mach of it in 
langaage which might or might not be a gnar- 
antee of good faith — that as it might happen — 
but which was not necessarily intended for pab- 
lication. He knew the mischief which a per- 
fectlj innocent letter, misread, or read bj green 
eyes, does everj day, and he also knew a good 
deal of the effects df accidents which, in the jus- 
tice of fate, some time or another attend letters 
which are not perfectly innocent. Therefore, 
like a wise bat nnrighteoas yonng officer, he had 
compUed with a reqaest of Emest's, bat had 
done 80 in the safest manner. His letter ran 
thas: 

''*• OoTAooir. 

''Mt Dbas Benedick, — Jast a line to say 
that all is as it should be. Yoar traps are daly 
taken care of. Let us know when yoa come 
back. Yoars ever, 

** Walter Latbobe. 

''P.S. As yon nerer were a racing man, it is 
no good giving yoa tips, bat if yoa care to know 
that Lady ofthe Hut is all right, Mopes in good 
form, and Dormouse ' howling' well, yoa are here- 
by told how to lay oat yoar money. Yoa may 
rely on this." 

The other letters were of no particular import- 
ance, except one from Mr. Mangles, who inti- 
mated to Ms friend that the Vimsector was still 
open to him, and who added an apology to Mrs. 
Emest for snpposing that her husband had a 
moment of thonght for any body or any thing in 
the World bat herseif and his new home. The 
last words were an appropriate seqael, Emest 
thonght, to the sporting postscript in which 
Walter Latrobe had conveyed his message. 

Fresently Magdalen came oat into the garden, 
with her pretty head nncoYered, and with an nn- 
mistakable tint of acqnired brown npon her fair 
face. For Mrs. Conway had pnt an end to the 
indoors and nnder-trees basiness, and had made 
the party '^do" monntain and flood, lake-side 
and Valley, in a very energetic way. 

'^Come," Said Emest, smiling, ''I hope mam- 
ma is satisfied now. I wonld not let yoa spoil 
yoar complexion, bat she has not been so care- 
fal." ■ 

" And is it spoiled, Sir?" 

* * That is not the face I saw in Naybnry chnrch, 
any how. Bat yoa look the pictare of health, 
whatever that means.'' 

'*If yoa haye not a better compliment for 
me than that in yoar letters yoa may keep it to 
yoarself. And is that the way to treat letters, 
strewing envelopes in the path in one direction, 
and the contents in another? I thonght yoa 
Said yoa were tidy, Sir. May I pick them ap ?** 

' *■ May yoa ? No, on second thonghts yoa may 
not," Said Emesl, rising and gallantly placing 
her in his chair. He then threw all the letters 
into her lap. 

She had come oat resolving to ask to see the 
letters, not, of conrse, that she had any child- 
ish curiosity as to their contents, bat becaase 
she was anxioas to affbrd him every opportani- 



ty of caltivating the confidence she thirsted for. 
There was more coarage in the good girl's little 
words than may appear. She knew that she 
was risking a possible avoidance of her reqaest, 
and this woald haye hart her mach. When he 
said that she might not pick np the notes her 
heart beat rapidly for a moment, bat when they 
came down in a shower some silly tears were 
very nearly following their example. 

** Oh, Emest I My nice clean dress, and yoar 
dasty letters." 

Are not they all consnmmate little hypocrites, 
thank Providence ? 

'*! don't think that they are very dasty," said 
Emest, prötending gravity. '* There is a civil 
message, that on the top, to yon from Sam Man- 
gles, who thinks, I suppose, that he won yoar 
heart by his wedding-speech." 

'* It was a good one," said Magdalen. 

<* I thonght somebody told me that she heard 
none of them<" 

''Bat I won*t have what I say remembered 
in that manner, Sir," replied his wife, with her 
little frown, which as nsaal became smile, as 
she went on. '* No, I can not even now recol- 
lect attending to any thing, bat papa has said 
two or three times* that it was excellent, which 
means, I know, that it praised yoar wife very 
mach. What a good band Mr. Mangles writes ! " 

'^Yes, he does. The facnlty is not consid- 
ered, as I have often told him, the sign of a good 



man. 
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" Nonsense, dear. Why, you write a beanti- 
fal band." 

'* And I am not a good man." 

" Don't say these things, even in fnn, dearest, " 
Said Magdalen, in a low voice. ' * Please don't. " 

" Well, then, I will be a very good man," re- 
plied Emest. ''I onght to be. Ah, I thoaght 
that woald pazzle yoa," said the good man, as 
his yonng wife looked inqainngly at the note 
from Walter Latrobe. 

'*Yes, 'yoar traps.* What does he mean, 
Emest? Yon don't mean that yon are going 
to set traps for my poor little birds aboat here, 
becaase I know that yoa hate any thing ankind. 
Yon won*tdo that?" 

''My dear child, fast slang has not formed. 
part of yoar edacation — ^all the girls talk it now, 
bat I don't care aboat giving yon lessons. How- 
ever, to remove yoar terrors, know that traps 
means property, and the property in qnestion 
consists of a chair or two, a desk, and a few 
things of that kind, which I asked Latrobe to 
look after. See that blackbird — he was evi- 
dently listening for the explanation, and now he 
has flown away to teil the others." 

* ' Very well, Sir. I mnst remember. I will 
astonish papa at dinner, and teil him that we 
have fonnd all onr traps in order. Bat jast look 
here. Talk of a lady's postscript. Here are 
three lines of note, «nd seven to follow." 

"Latrobe is a laiiy's man, and has canght 
lady-ways." 

' ' Don*t yon be rade, Sir. And is this slang, 
too ? Yon were never a racing man. I shonld 
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hope not, dear. No nse sending you tips. Tips 
of what, Eraest dear?" 

*' Private hints as to the horses likely to win," 
Said Ernest Donner, didactically. 

*'What a capital word.f#How could I use 
that to papa ? It would not do at chess, wonld 
it?" 

" Why, not particnlarly well ; but if you are 
bent on using it, TU teil yoa what a yoang lady 
Said to me at dinner one day. When the en- 
tries came round she ayoided all but one, and 
strongly advised me to take that — ^it was sweet- 
bread, I think. My brother Frank feeds here 
very often, she said, and he knows what they 
can Cook. He gave me the straight tip.*' 

** Feeds here ! Is that a young lady's word ?" 

''Well, it is rather better than grubs, and 
IVe heard that from a young lady." 

''I am sometimes afraid, Ernest, that you 
have kept very lively Company, and that I must 
seem very tame to you." 

" My dear child, if I had ever heard you say 
feed or grub I don't suppose I should be here 
now. The girls don't know what men think 
of that sort of thing, or what fun they make of 
it at the club, carrying out the slang to topics 
the girls don*t dream of, and adding * as Miss 
Chose would say.* But I ought not to teil you 
of these matters, they are, thank God 1 so utter- 
ly out of your atmosphere." 

" And when you say thank God," asked Mag- 
dalen, slowly, gently, and sweetly, and fixing 
her soft eyes on him, ''may I think that you 
really mean that you are pleased with my ig- 
norance, and you do not say so only to please 
me?" 

His answer was given in a low tone, and it 
made her smile. 

"Very well, then, I shall not try my new 
words on papa. I shall only keep them for you 
when you find yourself dull. And now what*s 
this about the ' Lady of the Hut' — Oh, I nnder- 
stand. That is what you are to lay out your 
money upon — ^you won*t, though. And * Mopes 
is in good form ;' I can understand that, too — at 
least it means praise. But why ' Dormonse' 
should be said to be howling I can't think." 
• Ernest Donner could quite well, and home 
memories came upon him. But he explained 
that howling was but another contribution to the 
well of English nndefiled. 

*' Ernest, I wonder what Mrs. Bulliman wonld 
say to me if I answered her inquiry some mom- 
ing and said I was howling well. Did you ever 
l^ear a yöung lady say that, now ?" 

*' I have heard one say that a certain partner 
was a howling good waltzer. I told him so, and 
he was pleased to reply that she was scraggy, 
but not half a bad fellow.'^ 

And Magdalen's lookof genuine astonishment 
made Ernest laugh, though he ought not to have 
been in any mood to laugh. What business had 
he to let his innocent young wife read that note, 
and pnzzle out her harmless Interpretation of it, 
while he hypocritically assented ? 

None. And yet do him the justice to be snre 



that but for a consideration that may have ap- 
peared to him stronger than it may seem to us 
he would not have done this. Ernest Dormer 
was the last man willfully to practice on the 
trustfulness of a good girl, or to derive the 
slightest pleasure from the success of a deceit. 
He would gladly have destroyed the letter. But 
he had twice noted that he had given Magdalen 
pain — or at least vexation, by his seeraing to 
hold back his correspondence. He knew she 
had been aware that Walter Latrobe's letter 
awaited him, and that she had notieed itt)n the 
table. Finding that it was nothing but a riddle, 
Ernest Dormer deliberately preferred to let her 
spell out the puzzle to leaving on her mind the 
Impression that he had received a secret epistle 
which he was unwilling to impart to her. The 
humiliation of the false position he took upon 
himself ; he avoided the withholding from her a 
proof of confidence, because he feit that it would 
have grieved her had he done so. We are not 
concemed to accuse or to defend him. 

'< Well, it is a new language, " said Magdalen, 
joining in the laugh. '* But you shall not give 
me any more lessons in it, unless you wish. And 
you are not to lay out your money on the Lady 
of the Hut, unless you wish. You don*t think 
that I am presuming to dictate to you, Ernest 
dear — ^what do I know abont such matters ?" 

''But I insist on your dictation in all matters. 
There. And now Tll gather up my letters, 
which you are pleased to call dusty. That one, 
by-the-way, in the stiff band, is to inform me 
that it is proposed to place me on the Comraittee 
of the Octagon Club, but I shall write up and 
decline the honor." 

"Why should you decline any honor, dear ?'* 

"I did not use the word seriously, but it is a 
sort of distinction among one*s fellows. Bat I 
don*t want it. If I am to be of any use I should 
have to run up to London now and then, and 
that I do not wish to do, you know." 

"But I wish you should, whenever it gives 
you any pleasure. I do not want you to cut 
yourself off from old friends and old habits for 
my sake. I hope you will go up at any time, 
and only think, while you are away, that some- 
body will be very glad when you come back." 

At this moment the bells of the old church 
broke out into a merry peal. 

" Not quite the Highlands," said Mr. Conway, 
Coming out to the young couple, " but I think 
better in some respects. You never heard such 
musical bells as those all the time we were 
away." 

" What can they be ringing for?" said Mag- 
dalen. 

" My modest child, you do not seem aware 
of your own importance or of your husband's. 
That is your welcome home. Some bf the peo- 
ple here have set them going — all I have had to 
say in the matter is that I heartily wlshed they 
would do nothing of the sort.*' 

"It is very kind," said Magdalen, smiling. 
" Do you mind it, Ernest ? if^ou do papa would 
get them to stop." 
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'* Mind it, dear, not in the least. It is a proof, 
I suppose, that you have been very good to your 
neighbors, and that they are glad to see you back 
among them.*' ' 

"And you." 

"No, I don't think that I am included in 
this demonstration. I may desenre to be rang 
at some day. At present they take me pn 
trast." 

"Ab I did," whispered his wife. 

" Yes. And they have better vonchers for me 
than yen had.** 

Mrs. Conway next came forth. The good 
woman pretended to be yexed that the bells 
were ringing, hut in her heart she was delighted 
at this testimony of the allegiance of Naybnry. 

"Stupid thingsl" she said, laughing. 

"I like that,'» said Mr. Conway. "When 
you thought that I was going to teil the ringers 
that 1 wouldn*t have it you raade the most men- 
acing gestures, mamma. That clang rejoices 
your ears, so don*t deny it. You are like the 
roother in the ' Cotter's Saturday Night,' 
" ^ Weel pleased to see her l>aim*8 respectit like the lave.* ** 

"The bairn's a yery good baira," said Mrs. 
Conway, shamefully evading the question. 

**Pretty well for that," said the father, "but 
you have no longer any right to praise or to 
blame her. She is answerable solely — to bor- 
row some more from Mr. Burns — to that strap- 
pin' youth that took the mother's eye. I won- 
der how long those blockheads will go on tng- 
ging before they think that they have earned 
theirbeer?" 

"My dear William, let the poor things please 
themselves." 

"Well, it saves trouble. All Naybury and 
the parts round about are being made aware 
that we are again in residence. I had rather 
schemed for a quiet day or two, that we might 
look about us and get rid of the Scotch accent» 
But no matter. ' Any news from town, Ernest ?" 

"None worth telling, I think," said Dormer. 

" Unless you want to put your Inoney on any 
race-horses, papa, in which case we know, Em- 
est and I, of a howling horse.'* 

The pretty emphasis with which she gave out 
the abominable word, and the prettier pride 
which she afiected in looking round as if she had< 
done a great thing, were irresistible in their 
gravity. 

" A howling horse, child. The howl would 
soon come from me, I suspect, if I began bet- 
ting at my time of life. Do you care much 
about that sort of thing, Dormer?" said Mr. 
Conway, preparing to make himself uncomfort- 
able. 

"Not a bit,*' said Ernest, "beyond under- 
standing the talk of the men about me. Mag- 
dalen is not alarmed." 

" Of course not," said Mrs. Conway ; " but I 
dare say her father thinks that because you know 
one horse from another you must be going to 
ride for the Derby next week." 

"Come, I know better than that, mamma. 
Here is autumn, and I do know that the Derby 



comes about May," said Mrs. Ernest, to draw 
off the attack, though- she had wished that her 
father had not put his question, which she per- 
fectly well comprehended to mean that he hoped 
his son-in-law wasilkot a racing man. " I sup- 
pose you have heard no Naybury news, mamma," 
she continued. 

" I have not had much time, but I have heard 
one or two things." 

" Have you heard any thing about Saxbury ?" 
said Mr. Conway, provokingly. 

" Ferhaps I have, but I shall keep it to my- 
self." 

" Then it is sol&ething to the disadvantage of 
the Rector, and we are not to have it until the 
good news is confirmed. And have you taken 
any steps toward ascertaining whether it was 
really liquorice or an ipecacuanha lozenge that 
the child left in Saxbury church the night the 
servant heard the gold that the woman had got 
from the curate ?" 

" That is nearer the mark ; but I teil you I 
wOn't'say any thing about it until I know more. 
There is a very stränge story about." 

"And theräfore, as a stranger, gire it wel- 
come," said Mr. Conway. " Aifd any how let 
US come in out of the noise of those joy-bells." 

So, and upon such terms, Magdalen and Ern- 
est became established in their home at Naybury. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



TAKING STOCK. 



" No run was ever got over so fast as on pa- 
per," wrote one of the few writers who could 
make a sporting novel readable by persons of the 
non-horsey sort. We may also say that no in- 
cidents of life ever trod so closely on one an- 
other*s heels as we are allowed to make them do 
in narrative. There comes the crowded hour, 
and then many a long day of inaction. PetU 
musque damusque vicissim, and the reader who 
would obtain a true Impression of the workings 
of the circumstances which a writer seeks to de- 
scribe will exercise Heaven's best gift of patience 
when the author, for his own purposes, appears 
to linger on his way. In return, that forbear- 
ance should be at fitting time rewarded by the 
writer's " calling upon" his steed (in the gentle 
phrase which means steel and whip-cord in mer^ 
ciless play) and hurryiog at the best pace to the 
goal. 

It may be that at no distant date we shall find 
Ernest Dormer and his wife, and some others 
of whom we have heard, in presence of more 
exciting agencies than those which at the time 
we speak of were at work. But the period suc- 
ceeding the marriage and the settlement at Nay- 
bury was one of qnietude. The young conple 
had to receive the felicitations of their acquaint- 
ance, and to accept their hospitalities, which in 
due course were returned at the house of the 
Conways. Ernest Dormer did not, it must be 
owned, enter much. into the kind of avocations 
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which had been hamoronsly snggested to him 
bj his father-in-law, but he took sufScient inter- 
est in Naybury doiDgs to be able to discuss them 
with tliose for whom Nayburj was all the world, 
and if this sott of thing bored him he took his re- 
venge very secretly— -except as regarded his wife 
— making the local trivialities and the local 
Tiew of life very snfficing texts for contribations 
to the Journal of his friend Mr. Mangles. Mag- 
dalen, who alone was aware of the authorship of 
a series of acute and not ovör-cynical papers upon 
*' Demoralization," in which Emest depicted 
that process in action upon the nature of an able 
man settled among rustics, aYi Ovid among the 
Goths, was happy to be certain that no such det- 
rimental Operation was being performed upon her 
accomplished husband, and that his vivid lam- 
entations tonching the decay of his powers only 
showed that they were in very good order. 
With this exception Dormer did little liter- 
ary work, but he read a good deal, and more- 
over devoted much time to reading with Mag- 
4^alen, into whose fresh mind her father had in- 
stilled more ideas than are usually latent in one 
so yonng, and who showed herseif capable of 
benefiting largely by the companionship and 
conversation of Emest Dormer. As time went 
on, and the young coaple passed from the more 
demonstrative season of loverhood into that of 
apparently eamest affection, both were conscious 
that their lot had fallen in pleasant places, but 
they accepted their fortune diiferently. 

For Magdalen, her sweet nature and her relig- 
iQ)|B principle alike prompted her to own herself 
fortim^te, and to be thankful, and at all events 
in the presence of others, and notably of her 
husband, that cheerfulness which is '*the best 
of all the gifts" was never wanting. Society 
pronounced her to be perfectly happy, her pa- 
rents delighted to belieye her so, and Emest 
knew no better than to ask himself why she should 
not be, and to obtain no reply. Whether she 
were happy or not, there were times of no rare 
recurrence when she was yery thoughtful. If 
hers were a heavcn, it was not the heathen heav- 
en of nnextinguishable laughter, or rather she 
was the Psyche into whose cup some Single drop 
had fallen which brought the cloud to her face 
where all other faces were smiling. Bat such 
moments were her own, and even her husband 
knew not of thera. Still they came, and in her 
quiet room her glass often reflected a face grave 
almost to sadness. We have known that she 
was habituated to self-communion, self-exam- 
ination. This habit had been natural to her, 
but it had been confirmed by her adopting a por- 
tion of the religious practices which she had 
learaed, much approring them, from her young 
Catholic friends in Wales. The custom is in- 
culcated by a certain part of Protestant society, 
but is not müch in favor with the majority. It 
is not necessary to say whether it be advanta- 
gcons or not, our sole business is with its influ- 
ence upon our Magdalen, and her history in the 
after-time. Perhaps it is wisest, certainly it is 
worldly-wisest, to let by-gones be by-gones, and 



to accept the present without much scrutiny, and 
to take no thought for the morrow. Yet the 
greatest of philosophers has enjoined upon us 
the faith that in a perfect recoUection of our yes- 
terday, and a cei*tainty of the wisdom of our to- 
day, is the only safeguard against pur to-morrow, 
and is one with the aid of which we are jastified 
in defying the future. There was no choice for 
Magdalen Dormer ; the habit was hers, and she 
could not lay it down if she would. She thought 
much and often of the pasttfuid of the future. 

As regarded the one great womanly need, the 
sense of being loyed, it may be said that Mag- 
dalen, with much sadness, had convinced her- 
self that what she had dreamed of, what she had 
meant by love, was not destined to be hers. 
She had not resigned, and she never would re- 
sign the belief, that as Ernest came to know her 
inner heart, and its loyalty and affection, he 
would repay her patience and devotion with all 
of which he was capable, and this belief be- 
came her great treasure and support. But this, 
of course, was far from a girPs ideal. She had 
dreamed of an unrestrained and lavish love, as 
passionate as tender, of an entire surrender of 
separate thought and will, of a confidence that 
meant absolute union of soul. It matters not 
in what school these fancies had been leamed, 
or whether they were the spontaneous product 
of a warm and generous nature. There, in 
Magdalenas heart, they had been rooted, and it 
now became her duty to pluck them up one by 
one, as noxiou^ flowers that must be extirpated 
lest they infect the atmosphere with enervating 
odor. This was hard, very hard, upon one so 
young ; but Magdalen saw her way to duty, and 
prepared to do it. 

Yes, it was hard, and the more so that Mag- 
dalen could find no reply to the questions which 
she could not help putting to herself, in spite of 
all her humiHty, " Why can he not love me ? 
And if he did not love me, why did he marry 
me?" 

Not for a Moment did she do Ernest the in- 
justice, as she supposed it, of belleving that his 
marriage had been dictated by considerations 
of worldly interest. Magdalen knew, of course, 
that in this point of view the union had been a 
good one for Dormer. She had been aware of 
the liberality of the Stepneys, but she had no 
reason to imagine that it would not equally have 
been shown had Emest selected any other bride 
who might have been worthy of him, and she 
doubted not that many another girl would have 
been proud to accept his band. In other re- 
spects, she generously adniitted that his mar- 
riage involved some self-sacrifice, especially in 
regard to the condition that he should reside 
with her parents in an obscure country town ; 
he, who had been admitted to the best society 
in London, and whose friends were of an intel- 
lectual class not to be found in Naybury. That 
he had thought mach of the wealth which the 
young couple would inherit at the death of her 
parents she could not believe, and here she was 
right. We will not say that all these consider- 
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ations did not come befbre her in her honrs of 
tboaght, bat we may say as nnhesitatingly that 
none o£ them worked with her to Emest's die- 
advantage, bot that, on the contrary, she found 
in them reason to think more bighlj than ever 
of bis motives in wedding her. 

More highlj ; yes, but not more agreeably. 
When the poor joang wife had cleared aiway all 
obstacles to the belief that at least bis choice 
had been disinterested ehe had only brought 
out in bolder relieC the thonghts which made 
her anhappy. If he had only liked her, as her 
instinct told her that it was moet natural he 
should do^ why had not that original liking 
grown into something more approaching her 
ideal? Magdalen was no romance-belieYing 
idiot, with a faith in love at first sight, and the 
meeting one's fate. Such things were, no doubt, 
but she held them to be exceptional. She would 
haye been qnite content, nay, she would have 
been profoundly happy, to bare heard from Em- 
est, or to have feit withont hearing the avowal, 
that he had at first seen nothing in her but a 
charming girl capable of making a man's hap- 
piness. But that she shoold make no adranoe 
in his affections after bis discovery of her tme na- 
ture was a bitter thought indeed. 

Had he discovered it ? With all her honesty 
of purpose Magdalen would willingly have blind- 
ed herseif to the truth that he had. Gladly 
would she have believed that Emest had, either 
from some slowness of nature, some want of ap- 
preciation of women, as yet faüed to see that 
she deseryed all his love. It would have been 
every thing to coAvince herseif that his love 
only slnmbered, and that it would one day be 
awakened by the gentle music of her own. To 
think this would have been for Magdalen to ab- 
stain from all murraur, to hush every feeling of 
pride, 'and to wait in modest but sure hope un- 
til her reward should come. But she could not 
deceiye herseif into this Faiadise. Emest Dor- 
mer was no common man, and he had shown 
that the subder apprehension of the beauty of 
womanly nature was possessed by him in a high 
degree. Ue was no passionate boy, to be daz- 
zled by personal charms while<blind to spiritual 
graces. He was no cold and cautious man, will- 
ing to accept any lavish homage from a woman, 
but hesitating to compromise his dignity by 
meeting her with an equal devotion. Magda- 
len had liyed with Emest but a few months, 
but they had been long enough to show^her that 
he could understand, could appreciate, could 
love all that was lovable. In their earaest talk 
amidst the Scotch woods and over the books at 
home she had heard him speak of woman's love, 
of its ebb and flood, of its tendemess and its 
power, of its nobleness and of its weakness, as 
he only could speak who had the gift of loving. 
Then why had she failed to be all she longed 
tobe? 

For — ^it is needless to say it to those who have 
loved — she now loved him. 

We have seen that it was not so always. We 
followed her to her Chamber in her maiden days, 



when she took thither a letter from-her affianced 
loTer, and we saw her give sorrowful way to her 
conviction that he had not the passion she wish- 
ed to find in him ; and we heard her say that 
she would have loved him so well. Things 
have changed with her, though not with him. 
The work which she had hoped to accomplish 
with him had been wrought upon herself. The 
manliness, the gentleness, the knowledge, and 
the lighter graces in Emest Dormer had told 
upon his wife's nature, and from an admiring 
girl she had become an attached woman. And 
she knew it, and was proud of it. ''But I have 
been better to him," she murmured, ''than he 
has been to me. I liked him, and I love him. 
He likes me still." 

She had one hope left, but we will not as yet 
bring into the sunshine that delicate flower. 

Meantime Emest should never know that he 
had been weighed and found wanting. Per- 
haps Grod might be very good to her, and give 
her all she desired, and pardon all her impa- 
tience, and if that day should come it shoulc||^ 
not be clouded for Emest by the knowledge 
that he had made her unhappy while she waited 
the dawning. 

Poor girl I she thought that she had a secret, 
but it was none to Emest Dormer. He, of 
another nature than hers, knew well how much 
and how little he was giving, and he could have 
told her simple story in her own words. It did 
not need the high intellect with which she cred- 
ited him to discover to him their exact rela- 
tions. That he did not love her of course ^e 
had known throughout the whole time of their 
acquaintance ; that she had found out this was 
a revelation that broke slowiy upon him, so well 
had Magdalen played her wifelypart of inno- 
cent hypocrisy and of sedulous endeavour to 
please him. But it came upon him, and thence- 
forth he saw the truth in every act and word 
of hers, and often, indeed, it was more present 
to him than to her when in some happier mo- 
ment she yielded to the belief that they were 
one. It may be that he had hoped for another 
thing. He may have under-estimated the in- 
stinct of Magdalen, and believed that the show 
of love, which few could present more fairly 
than himself, would have deceived her into hap- 
piness, as it deeeives thousands of wives and of 
husbands for their good and comfort. She 
had seen but little of the world, and had been 
brought up in pnrity and trustfulness, and the 
man of the world may have imagined that the 
lessons of the heart are not taught except in 
the school where its vices are also leamed. 
And if this were not his belief he may have 
under-estimated her sensibility, and may have 
thought that though concious that she was not 
the idol a wife should be, Magdalen would be 
content to accept the ordinary homage of a hus- 
band against whose kindness the worst that can 
be Said is that it is only kindness. This again, 
as he was well aware, many a wife is glad to 
do, and harsh he knew would be the chidings 
of her friends did they hear her complain that 
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she was defrauded of her hope. Tbat none 
woold eyer hear Magdalen oomplain Ernest 
was assnred, and the thought that the female 
Fhilistanes of her acquaintance should ever have 
to pronoonce the doom of Convention against 
the foolish woman who conld not be happy with 
so kind a man Dormer woold haye rejected 
with angry contempt. Bat he had seen a good 
deal of women, and in that little phrase is con- 
tained many a hatefal doctrine — in Emest's 
case the doctrine might have been that after a 
tlme a right-rainded woman will settle down 
with any thing that is not actually wrong rath« 
er than make a foss. It is a bit of the coarse 
ethics of life, and perhaps it has worked better 
on the whole than is satisfactory to persons of 
deep feeling. 

We may have lighted on ihe tmth in regard 
to Ernest Dormer's mental attitade toward bis 
wife. As regarded himself, a change had come 
npon him since bis impassioned declaration to 
Walter Latrobe that since bis engagement to 
Magdalen he had been utterly miserable. He 
had been miserable, and we in some sort know 
why, nor is it needful to enter npon bis misery. 
Habits, a streng sentiment, household memo- 
ries, and perhaps that strangely powerfnl bond, 
the having struggled and sorrowed in fellowship 
with anotber, had all exerted their natural but 
onrighteons inflnence, and it had wrought pain- 
fnlly npon Ernest Dormer. Far be it frora ns 
to say tbat he deserved pity, or that bis sufier- 
ing had been any thing bat part of the just retri- 
bntion which we know always attends wrong 
aetions in this admirable World. We are only 
telling bis story — and this is a story for grown- 
up people, and not for the nnformed or unin- 
formed. There was the fact, Dormer had been 
exceedingly unhappy, so nn happy that bis most 
intimate — ^we will not say his best— ^friend had 
angrired unfavorably for the marriage. But 
no acute snffering lasts long, and the world is 
fhll of anodynes for those who have the courage 
to take them. Ernest married, and was very 
fortanate in marriage. He received into his 
arms a beautiful girl, as good as she was beao- 
tiful, and as affectionate as a modest English 
wife may be. The scene and the habits of his 
life were suddenly and totally changed, and in 
a fresh Station and among new friends he was 
engaged in agreeable occupation. Ernest Dor- 
mer found himself forgetting his previous State 
of mind, and moreover, having a streng will 
upon which he conld call stemly when he chose, 
he habitnally and successfully repelled the old 
thonghts, and resolutely occupied himself with 
the new. We have seen how he devoted him- 
self to his bride, and his devotion, though it 
mellowed into something less demonstrative, 
lost none of its irreproachable character in 
these early months of her wifehood. We have 
Said, too, that he interested himself in what was 
aionnd him, and that he had.recovered his men- 
tal vigor to the extent of being able to satirize, 
for the London scomers, the twaddlers of Nay- 
bnry. He was not happy, bat he was able to 



resist unhappiness, and Magdalen became more 
and more pleasant to him every day. He al- 
most began to wish that he could love his wife, 
and he certainly wished that in the mean time 
she would think that he did. 

Yet Ernest Dormer, although, like a man, he 
had imitated Magdalen Conway, who, like a wo- 
man, had married without loving, and althoagh, 
again like a man, he had fallen infinitely short 
of the womanly nobleness which at once set it- 
self to love and to deserve love, had his own 
ideal of marriage, and it was not realized for 
him. In some sense, and allowing for the meas- 
ureless inferiority of the Standard which a man 
of the World sets for himself to that of a high- 
minded and pure woman, the thoaghts of Ern- 
est and of Magdalen on this matter were not so 
unlike as may be supposed. His ideal was of 
an absolute union, with a oneness of heart and 
of purpose, with, of course, an unasserted but 
irresistible sway vested in^tbe hnsband, but a 
generously-given love on both sides, rendering 
Submission even more agreeable than direction. 
Into his conception of love it is not necessary 
to go, and if it involved any thing more or less 
than the idea of Magdalen, we may leave the 
outline to be dealt with by his own band at the 
fitting time. It is but just to him to say that 
he regarded their present relations as no fulfiU- 
ment of the marriage vow, and there were sea- 
sons when he murroured, not in the gentle spirit 
of Magdalen, that his ideal was not realized — as 
if he had deserved that it should be. And for 
Dormer was reserved that which man resents 
most, the keen sense that his dissatisfaction was 
entirely of his own causing. His wife was all 
that man could wish for, bat he did not love 
her. He could not. And he well knew why. 
But in the bitterest of his moments he never 
laid the blame upon his innocent and affectioi^- 
ate wife. A worse or a stupider man wonld 
have sought to find reasons in the character or 
in some part of the conduct of Magdalen. Ern- 
est Dormer never deceived himself, never did 
injustice to her — ^at least in these times. 

Before making the '^ call" to which we advert- 
ed a few pages back, it has been thought well 
that the relations of this man and wife should 
be comprehended. If we have been successful 
in setting them out we know not that they will 
appear very unfavorable to the majority of read^ 
ers. They are such as roany a gifted novelist, 
also a subtle-sonled psychologist, would not ob- 
ject to at the dose of his fiction. He hesitates 
not to consign a lovely and loving woman to the 
arms of a man who has had his weaknesses, 
and who does not truly love her, but who has 
undertaken to be a kind and decorous husband, 
and we close the book with a certain sense of 
satisfaction that the young lady is married (the 
great thing in civilized society — armuhm^ quo- 
cunqtte niodoy anmduin), and a hope that she will 
be reasonably happy — the wild oats have been 
sown, and, as we trust, in stony ground, so that 
they will never flourish to bear witness against 
the sower. We, at the end of only half our 
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book, have done tbe same thing, and haye there- 
fore a second act before us. If the Situation with 
which the new act commenoes be not all that one 
could desire, we have one character who is re- 
solved to be all that she should be, and one who 
believes himself equally resolute to the same 
good end. What circamstances not immedi- 
ately in the reader*s mind, or what future inci- 
dents, ontside the life of onr principal charad- 
ters, may do toward disturbing or improving 
the relations in question, time shall teil and 
patience shall leam. Bat we shoold preach a 
false moral, when we desire to preach no moral 
at all, did we allow it to be inferred from what 
has been said that there are .rests in life from 
which the great account Starts afresh, and old 
items are laid away as not to be again examined. 
That magnificent theory which the great phi- 
losopher, Faraday, expounded on that world- 
famoas night when he revealed bis views of the 
Consenration of Forces may be questioned or 
accepted for the physical world. In the moral 
World it is safe to believe that few forces are 
generated which do not come into active play 
Sooner or Later. 
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THE FIB8T GUN. 



WiTHOOT actnally disconraging bis wife's Vis- 
its to the poor cottagers, Emest Dormer had 
managed to make it clear to Magdalen that he 
did not mach desire the continuanoe of such mis- 
sions, and the feeling that it was so, and anoth- 
er circumstance or two, had made her walks to 
Trafalgar much less frequent than before her 
marriage. One moming, however, when Em- 
est had signified that he must get thiough some 
work for Mr. Mangles, Magdalen had paid her 
round of charitable calls, and was leaving the 
last place which she had intended to yisit — the 
cottage of the cripple Juli, who had been re- 
stored to the abode of bis wife — when Mrs. Dor- 
mer was respectfuUy accosted by a stranger. 

He was a tolerably well-dressed young man, 
pale, and evidently nervous, and he flushed to 
the forehead as he raised bis hat for a moment. 

<* I have the honor of speaking to Mrs. Em- 
est Dormer?" 

<'I am Mrs. Dormer," said Magdalen. 

She did not recognize the Speaker, but had a 
momentary Impression that she %d at one time 
or other heard the yoice, which was pitched 
somew^iat higher than the ordinary masculine 
key. 

''Eyery apology for this intrusion, but I will 
not detain you a moment,** said the stranger. 
'^I only wish to ask a question." 

Magdalen looked at him inqniringly. 

** May I ask whether you remember paying a 
yisit to a gentleman in Gray's Inn, about two 
years ago?" 

*^In Gray's Inn?*' repeated Magdalen, me- 
chanically. 



'*Yes, Mrs. Dormer, a gentleman liying in 
Chambers on the top floor of a house in South 
Square ?** 

Whatever emotion may haye caused the flush 
which came oyer tbe face of the fair young wife, 
that face became crimson. 

The stranger seemed little at ease, and anx- 
ious to end the intenriew, but apparently had to 
acquit himself of a task. 

*' I see, *' he said, hurriedly, *' that you do re- 
member it perfectly well, and therefore I need 
say nothing more, except this. Tou will won- 
der why you are asked the question." 

*' Yes," said Magdalen, hardly knowing what 
eise to say. 

"When you haye considered over the matter 
you will probably think that you are interested 
— deeply interested — ^in knowing what any one 
eise has to do with your conduct on that occa- 
sion." 

" My conduct I" repeated Mrs. Dormer. 

'*The Word will do as well as another, if it is 
understood. You can obtain any Information, 
and it may be well that you should obtain some, 
by writing to the address upon this card." 

Magdalen instinctiyely took the card he of- 
fered. 

" At present no one but myself knows that I 
haye sought this interview," said the stranger, 
in the tone of one who repeats a message. '* At 
present," he added, with emphasis. *'And I 
have now only to renew my apology, and to say 
good-moming." 

He raised bis hat again, made a nervous bow, 
and walked away, at a rapid pace, in the di- 
rection of Naybury. 

Mrs. Dormer did not look again at him, but 
had she done so she would have seen that he 
Struck off at the road leading toward the railway 
Station, which he reached as speedily as he could. 
He departed for London by the next train. 

Leaving Magdalen, for the moment,. to re- 
cover from her surprise, to arrange her thonghts, 
and to decide what course of action she should 
take — for some action she had instantly become 
convinced was necessary — we will foUow the fu- 
gitive, who arrived in town in the evening, and 
immediately repaired to a place well known to 

US. 

** Well, Farquhar," said Mr. Dndley, as the 
younger man eutered bis friend's shop, *^ better 
late than never." 

"May be so," said Farqubar, sulkily, and 
Walking, uniuvited, into the little parlor. 

"Cheeky, is he?" mattered Mr. Dudley, 
glancing after him. " Then he has done it, or 
he wouldn't take that liberty.^* 

Disn^issing a customer, with the information 
that the latter talked more than was good for 
her, that she knew nothing about her case, 
and had better take the medicine and keep her 
mouth shut, the observer of human nature, phys- 
ical and intellectual, followed Mr. Farqubar into 
the small parlor and closed the door. 

" When did you speak to her?" asked Dud- 
ley, witbout prelude. 
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"Who told 70a Iliad gpaken atall?" replied 
Ur. Farquhar, wbo seemed to be io a aingularlj 
bad hamor. 

" Ton," Said bis friend. " Yon appear lo bo 
00t of sorta, ae they say. The jonrney haa bcen 
too much for yon. Thal Bhows you how you 
baTB played with yoitr conatitulion, Farqahar. 
A fellow at yonr time of life to be knocked up 
by a mominpc'a jonrney in a lirsC-class carringe t 
I musC take you in hand more eeiioasly." 

" Tbe Jonrney baa bad notbing to do with it," 



Said Farqnbar, petnlantly. " I went to York 
and came back the same day, and thougfat no- 
thing of it." 

" That was some time ago, yonng Sir, before 
we went in so bard for Jhe mnsic of the peopla. 
Besides, the filial pieasure of aeeing onr reTered 

"I'll thank you not to cbaff me jnit aow, 
Dadlej, because I'm not in the humor for it. 
Ii is hnä enough to be the tool in this buaineB^ 
without being annoyed and insolted." 
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'< MakiDg all allowance for a person out of 
health, my friend, I think I may as well recom- 
mend you to get off the high' ropes, and not give 
me the troable of reminding joa that this busi* 
ness, as yoa call it, is your own. Bat you men- 
tion York. Would yoa like to make another 
Visit to that interesting city? Yoa can easily 
have an excase, you know, and a devilish good 
one ; only I doubt whether the jaunt would do 
your nerves any good." 

Mr. Farquhar made no reply, but took out a 
gaudy cigar-case, and proceeded to light a thin, 
black, vUIainous-looking weed, wbich well de- 
served that opprobrious name. Mr. Dodley 
quietly peraiitted him to kindle it, bat as soon 
as the first poisonoos whiff had insulted even 
the air of that den he rose and cooUy took the 
cigar from the young man's band. He then 
pitched the weed, neatly, into the fire-place, and 
merely Said, "No, Sir.** 

Mr. Farquhar erimsoned with rage, used a 
profane expression, and defiantly took out an- 
other cigar. 

" I will not have it, Farquhar," said Mr. Dud- 
ley. " Put it up or go.** 

His voice and look mastered bis weak young 
companion, who, without exactly obeying, re- 
frained from lighting his tobacco, and availed 
himself of the last word to avoid further contest. 

** Yes, you would like me to go, wouldn't you, 
without hearing what I have done ?" 

" I know you have been away four days,** said 
Mr. Dudley, accepting the Submission with a 
grim smile, *^ and I know that you have seen 
Mrs. Dormer.** 

" Yes, I have been away four days, and pre- 
cious pleasant ones they were, of conrse. If I 
had not succeeded on the fourth I should have 
come away, I can teil you.** 

"You can teil me that, or any other f&lse- 
hood you please,*' said Mr. Dudley, cooUy. 
"But you would have been too wise to fail. I 
suppose you found it difficult to get to speak to 
the lady, and yet, you being a sort of lady's 
man, ought to have been able to manage an in- 
terview. I have heard you speak rather tri- 
umphantly of your cleverness in such matters.'* 

" I don't say that I have been unfortunate in 
them,'* said Mr. Farquhar, with one of those ex- 
ecrable smiles which are meant to imply worlds 
of mystery and'success, and which disturb the 
right foot of the observer, if he be a gentleman, 
until he recollects that the smile is an acted lie, 
and that a liar is not worth kicking. 

" No, you don*t. I never said you did. But 
you mean that it is one thing to get speech 
with a lady, and another to manage meetings 
with milliners and bar-maids. That is true 
enough, Farquhar. But then you have been in 
good Society, you know. You told me that you 
met this very lady at Mr. Justice Trailbaston's, 
and actnally spoke to her there.** 

" So I did, but only a few words. We were 
not introduced, and there was a great crowd, as 
there always is at Trailba8ton*8.*' 

" Is,** repeated Dudley, pointedly. " Might 



one ask how lately you have been there, to 
know ?'* 

"Not lately.** 

"Were you ever there more than once, abont 
two years ago?*' demanded Dudley, angrily. 
" "{"ou know you never were. What's the good 
of humbug with me? You might have gone 
often, I dare say, to Mr. Justice Trailbaston's, 
and many other good houses, but you chose to 
drop into Bohemian life and habits ; you did not 
leave Cards, and yoa did not answer notes, and 
so good people dropped you. For society can 
do perfectly well without any one person, my 
friend, let him think himself ever so necessaiy 
to the world*s peace of mind and happiness.** 

"You are a good one to preach on such 
things,'* retorted Farquhar. 

**■ Ferhaps I have seen better society than you 
will ever know, my boy, even if you don*t go al- 
together to the had, as seems likely at present. 
But that*s my business. Well, you once had 
an invitation to the Jadge*s — somebody got it 
for you — and you saw Miss.Oonway, now Mrs. 
Dormer, and you were not introduced to her, 
but said a few words — asked her whether she 
was being attended to, at supper, perhaps, or 
advised her to sit out of a draught, and she re- 
plied courteously, like a lady, that she was being 
attended to, or that she liked the air — ^and thus 
you acquired the right to say that you knew her, 
and that she was a most charming person, as I 
dare say you did in many places and to many 
people— in one place and to one person I know 
you did. But yoa had not courage, on the 
strength of this intimacy, to cAll on .the lady at 
Naybuiy, but you lurked about and watched un- 
til you conld speak to her in the street That*s 
about the story you had to teil me, is it not ?** 

To all this, which was said In the most delib- 
erately impertinent way, Mr. Farquhar listened, 
holding the cigar which he would neither light 
nor put away, and by this little bit of weakliness 
exposing his nature, very needlessly, to the friend 
who had gauged it with fractional accuracy. 
When Dudley had done, the other said : 

"You are devilish fond of hearing your own 
tongue, doctor.** 

Mr. Dudley laughed. He was terribly ad- 
dicted to what Mr. Farquhar called chaff of the 
most offensive kind, but to do him justice he did 
not resemble most proficients in the an, who 
grow angry the moment they are repaid in notes 
from their own bank. 

" One of US must talk,'* he said, <* and as you 
sit there mum and sulky because I won*t have 
bad tobacco smoked in a room in which I receive 
ladies I am doing the talking. Come, put up 
that beast, or send it after its brother, and I'll 
give you a gern that shall do you good instead 
of barm. If a statue could smoke those things 
of yours they would make him nervous.** 

" I could get nothing better at Naybury," said 
Farquhar. 

" And why couldn*t you take advantage of the 
fresh air, and abstain altogether while you had 
thattobreathe?** 
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''Easy talking, when one has got a habit.** 

Mr. Dadley unlocked a box, and while doing 
so emitted, in an andible mutter, a criticism on 
fools, which was even more fall flavored than 
Mr. Farqohar's roll of nastiness. Bnt he also 
produced a sifaall cigar, presented it to bis friend, 
and desired bim to ligbt up. 

'* A lady who doesn't like the smell of tbat is 
no lady at all," said Mr. Dudley, '* and I don't 
care wbetber sbe's pleased or offended. A 
bride might smoke it as sbe went to chnrcb and 
the parsonwonldn't find it out.*' 

*'It's none so mild, tboogb,*' said Mr. Far- 
qnhar. 

**Wbo said it was? But you don*t know 
xnnch aboat it ; yoa Ve spoiled your taste with 
mbbish. Well, now tbat Tve put tbe angry boy 
into good bumor, wbat has be to say? You 
met Mrs. Dormer somebow." 

Mr. Earquhar tben detailed tbe scene wbicb 
has been described, and repeated bis own words 
pretty faitbfhlly, wbicb was tbe less a merit tbat 
tbey bad been arranged for bim by Mr. Dudley, 
and studied in tbat very room. Perbaps be de- 
picted bimself as having assumed au impassive 
gravity, in tbe interview witb Magdalen, wbicb 
was sometbing apart from tbe fidgety and nn- 
comfortable way in wbicb be bad really bome 
bimself, and wbicb would bave been a trifle to 
bis credit bad it arisen from a feeling tbat be 
was doing an nnwortby act. 

"So fiir so good," said Mr. Dudley. "You 
are not certain," be added, after a pause, " tbat 
sbe recognized you. Put your vanity in your 
pocket, and suppose tbat it is just possible your 
fine features made no impression on ber at tbe 
Trailbastons', or suppose tbat yoa bave altered. 
Do you believe sbe did ?" 

"I believe sbe did not." 

"Tben I am sure of it. Tbat is as well. 
And sbe did not tear up tbe card and fling it in 
your fiice, or look round for a policeman ?" 

"I bave told you exactly wbat happened." 

" If you bave, and I fully believe it, you bave 
begnn your work very well." 

" I wish you would not call it my work," said 
Farqubar. 

"But I do, and I wisb you distinctly to un- 
derstand tbat it is so. I don't understand your 
sbifting and dodging away from tbat trutb, Far- 
qubar. I bäte a man wbo is always wanting 
to hark back and Start fresb. Wben IVe 
agreed to a tbing, I've agreed, and tben I take 
tbe consequence and proceed. It's like a wo- 
man, never to accept a Situation and go on log- 
ically. I gave you credit for more bead." 

" I dare say I bave bead enougb for the pur- 
pose," replied Farqubar; " but one does not al- 
ways want to be reminded of— of the dirty side 
oftbings." 

" Very rigbt, my friend, very rigbt, only no 
mistakes. Don't suppose tbat because you bave 
been out of town for a few bours, and cbanged 
your sensations a bit, any tbing eise has ,been 
changed. It's not an uncommon blunder. I 
bad a patient, an Irisbman, wbo was a good deal 



bunted by tbe cbosen people, and wben he came 
back to town after a fortnight in Connemara, 
though be bad not done tbe least tbing in tbe 
World toward arranging bis Affairs, be used to 
consider tbat he was personally wronged and 
ontraged wben be found tbat bis creditors' minds 
bad not been materially softened by bis baving 
been bome among bis relations. Imagination 
is a valuable faculty if you can seil it, but not 
if it sells you." 

"I never said tbat any tbing bad changed." 

**No. But people of a certain kind, espe- 
cially wben tbey are out of bealtb, are very apt 
to imagine tbat because tbey would like to be 
let alone tbey must be. Now we are taking 
very admirable measures to insure your being 
let alone in regard to tbat slander of yours. 
But until our macbinery comesinto working, 
Farqubar, I am bound to teil you tbat you are 
in as much danger as ever." 

"Bnt you told me on Saturday tbat you bad 
Seen Hobbins." 

"I did See Hobbins." 

"And tbat tbings were to stand over.'* 

''No. In the first place, tbe action is not in 
bis department of tbe office, but in tbat of tbe 
junior partner, and will be managed by tbe man 
whom you bave, you say, quarreled witb. All 
I could get Hobbins to promise was tbat tbe 
apology should be submitted tothe lady 's friends, 
and tbat no Steps should be taken witbout letting 
me know. This last promise I got from bim 
simply as a personal favor to myself, and be- 
cause be owed me a day in barvest. But I may 
get a note at any minnte to say tbat tbey go on, 
and I never get a letter witbout expecting to 
find tbat pleasant message in it. I don't say 
this to alarm you, but because it is idiotic to 
shut your eyes and fancy no one is aiming at 
you. There is a note just come in, I can see — 
suppose tbat should be Hobbins's, wbat bave you 
to say ?'* 

Mr. Dudley went .out to get tbe note, wbicb 
for the best of reasons, as tbe reader knows, be 
was quite sure was not from tbe partner in tbe 
Sharp firm. Mr. Farqubar looked nervously 
after bim, and, in an irritated manner, cursed 
him for staying in the shop to speak to a cus- 
tomer. 

"No, it is not from Hobbins," said the tor- 
mentor, retuming, " but tbe next may be, and 
as I asked you, suppose be writes to me, as be 
probably will, *No terms can be made — your 
friend must take the consequences' — wbat should 
you do next?" 

"You say rigbt, Dudley, I am out of bealtb." 

" A lawyer don't feel a pulse before exhibit- 
ing tbe stimulant called a writ." 

"I know that-^hang it, don't joke, Dudley. 
I meant to say tbat I am unfit to decide for my- 
self about any tbing. You are rüde enougb to 
me, but I believe you bave a regard for me, 
and you bave a clear bead — ^you might advise 
me." 

"My good fellow, you are asking a m'edical 
man to advise a legal man in a matter of law." 
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'^It isn't the law ; I conld manage that for 
myself perfectly well." 

Here Mr. Dudley, totallj unable otherwise 
to control bis lips from a smile, whistled the 
beginning of a hymn, and thus recovered bis 
gravity. The immediate cause of bis disposi- 
tion to mirth was Farqubar's evincing a dispo- 
sitioa to boast bis legal knowledge. Bat for 
a reason that will have presented itself long ago 
to legal readers, Mr. Farqnbar's ignorance of bis 
calling is mach clearer to tbem than it was to 
Mr. Dudley, who believed that be was menacjng 
the otber witb what, if real, would have been all 
be represented it to be. In plainer English, 
Dudley did not know that the supposed dient 
of Mr. Hobbins's firm had no case. 

" You mean," said Dudley, "that you want 
advice as to your conduct. But you keep me 
so completely in the dark abont yourself that I 
can say nothing useful. You profess abject 
fear lest your fatber, at York, should know any 
thing about your danger. Well, fathers are 
not, on the whole, such desperately bad fellöws 
as they are made out in stories, and I have eyen 
known some who, though they have been cruel 
enough to kick up a great row because their sons 
bave taken to evil lives, have had the grace to re- 
pent and forgive their injured ofispring. Is your 
father likely to take that line ?" 

"No, never. I don't want to talk of bim, 
but take this as my solemn assurance. He 
would neyer forgive me, and he would do some- 
thing worse than disinherit me. I can not teil 
you more, but I am in bis power, and always 
shall be until he uses it." 

" And then ? There is notbing like knowing 
the worst." 

" I should be a beggar, and something eise 
would have happened which must not, and shall 
not bappen, Dudley. I would rather ask you to 
do a friend's last office, and give me something 
out of that iron safe you lock so carefully." He 
added, tearfully, an eamest oath. 

*'Yes," Said Dudley, in a gentler tone than 
he often used, and witb a certain careless but not 
nnsympathetic manner, " I have a true friend 
or two behind that iron door, but there let them 
stay tili the hour of ueed. They are friends 
whose Service we ask but once, and it lasts us 
forever. Ferhaps some of us are fools to be so 
sby of asking what they give so readily. But 
that isnot the way to talk to you. I will not 
seek to know more of what you hint at. It 
shows me that our eiforts must all be directed 
to one point, namely, the spiking the enemy*s 
guns before be can begin firing." 

"You mean — " 

" I mean that we must lose no time in making 
the good folks at Naybuty understand that we 
have a terrible power, and that we mean to use 
it.» 

" Unless they consent to refrain from action." 

" We make no terms." 

" Yes, if they accept the apology there is an 
end." 

"Is there ?" asked Mr. Dudley, significantly. 



"What eise?" 

"A good deal, I imagine," replied Dudley, 
slowly, and looking steadily at bis friend, as if 
considering wbether it were worth while to be 
more explicit. Apparently he came to a decis- 
ion, for be suddenly said : 

" I am, of course, deeply interested in your 
business, Farquhar, but I must also bave an eye 
to my own^ Luckily it bappens that I can 
combine both. While playing the game that 
is to save you I can also play one which wiU 
serve myseÜf. I think you may as well be con- 
tent to know that our interests are one, as that 
will assure you that I shall do all in my power 
to promote tbem. All you bave to do is to act 
exactly as I shall suggest. After what you have 
said abont Mr. Farquhar the eider, I imagine 
that you will be happy to do any thing which 
shall keep matters from bis knowledge." 

" That is my one desire. But, of course, I 
do not want to injure any body, or do any thing 
that may be hurtful to my professional character 
hereafter," said poor George Farquhar. 

Mr. Dudley could not stand this, and he 
blazed up. 

"Don't sit there talking trash, will you? If 
you think I am going to work witb rose-water 
you are a greater ass than I supposed you. 
Take it in the plainest English that I am very 
likely going to injure somebody . very much, 
though it will be somebody's own fault if I do. 
And I do not care one cent wbedier I do or 
don't, and if there's a smaller coin I don't 
care that for your future professional character. 
That's piain speaking, isn't it ?" 

"Yes, and something eise." 

"No doubt. But some people require it to 
make them gripe at a fact, and the fact I want 
you to gripe at, and hold it bard and fast, is, 
that this is not a business to be managed witb 
bows and smiles and mock diplomacy, but is 
a rough and rugged and disreputable affair. 
Comprehend that, and when you think of kick- 
ing against it, think also that it is the önly 
thing between you and this nameless terror at 
York. If you do tliat, I shall find you a very 
useful and docile assistant. But don't let us 
have any more cant ; it makes me savage. No 
need of assistance for that, youll say," added 
Mr. Dudley, who had by this time stormed bim- 
self back into good temper. 

"No," replied bis victim, " but I will forget 
your langnage." 

"But you'U do nothing of the kind, my 
friend. You'll remember it, especially when I 
ask you to pay another visit to Mrs. Dormer." 

" You don't mean that ?" 

"I do, though. I can't say when exactly. 
If her legal friends press, you will have to go 
instantly. If they don't — we shall see. In 
that case we will give her a little time, and see 
whether she applies to have the prescription 
you handed to her prepared as recommended. 
I shall give her very few days, even in that 
case. You don't understand a tenth part of 
what that card said to her. If she means 
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action she will mean it in twentj-four hours. 
If she does not — ^why, we mnst riot be harsh 
with a ladj, but we must oiTor her a little 
• advice, and yoa, as a lady's man, are just tfae 
person to offer it elegantly. So keep yourself 
in readiness. I take care that jonr employers 
are daly informed that yoa are getting better 
at the farm-honse near Dorking, bnt are still 
weak after fever. Here*s another cigar for you ; 
go away. and keep close." 



CHAPTER XXXL 



A C017FIDE17CE. 



Magdaleit Dobmer*s action was prompter 
than eyen Mr. Dadley sapposed it would be ; 
for before the emissary of the latter was far on 
bis way back to London, Mrs. Donner, who had 
hastened home directly he left her, had called 
her hnsband into the library, and had informed 
him of what had occnrred. 

«And the fellow went off to the railway Sta- 
tion, you say, dear?" had been Emest's Single 
qnestion. 

*' He tnmed np the road that leads to if 

Dormer snatched at the Naybnry time-table, 
bat threw it down with an angry exclamation. 

<' He will haye got off by the 12.40. But I 
can telegraph to have him stopped somewhere,** 
Said Emest. " How was he dxessed — ^any par- 
ticnlar mark about him?*' 

<'No," Said Magdalen, <<I think not. The 
dress was a common moming one — stay — ^you 
know how one's eyes fix npon something when 
one is annoyed — he had a black stick, ebony, I 
sappose, with an ivory handle. I wonder how 
I came to notice it. I am sare I did not know 
that I had done so." 

** A yonng man?" 

"Quite." 

''That will do, dear; at least it gires ns a 
rery good trail.'* 

And Emest Dormer went off and telegraphed 
a peremptory message, addressed to a station- 
master whom he knew, at a point which Farqu- 
har conld not reach for an hour after the words 
had been flashed along, desiring that the man 
with the ebony cane might be stopped, and 
goarariteeing the official from all conseqnences. 
He then retumed to the house. 

" There, dear," he said, " I hope I have canght 
him. The answer is to be sent here the moment 
it comes. And now," he added, throwing him- 
self into the large chair, and drawing Magdalen 
near him, '* I have time to ask what it all means." 

"And I will teil you," said his wife, "so far 
as I can ; but why this person has come, or what 
his errand means, you will have to teil me, for 
I can not understand it in the least." 

" He asked you, I think you said, whether 
you recoUected visiting somebody's Chambers in 
Gray*s Inü about two years ago. This, I sup- 
pose, was a call on Mr. Haslop, after you had 
been staying with his girls in Wales." 



"I neyer thought of that. Bat no, dear, I 
neyer went to Mr. Haslop's. He inyited me 
two or three times, and said that he had some 
curiosities to show me ; but somehow — I forget 
— the Visit was put off, and I never made it." 

"Well, but have you other legal acquaint- 
ances in that quarter, dear ?" 

" I had one, and it must be to a visit to him 
that this Strange message refers." 

" May I know ?" he said, smiling. 

** May you know I I have often been going to 
teil you the story, but to think about it always 
gives me a nervous night, and I have put it aside 
for pleasanter things." 

"If it will do that now," said Emest, ten- 
derly, "put it aside again, and only let me 
know enoagh to be able to deal with this gentle- 
man when I hear that he is trapped. You did 
make a call in Gray's Inn about the time he 
mentioned." 

" Yes, and under very curious circumstances." 

" Never mind them now. You called on — " 

" Mr. Percy Vaughan." 

" I seem to know the name — not the man." 

'*He was a solicitor — a young man — and I 
made his acquaintance when I was staying with 
the Haslops. He rescued me from a great peril ; 
it is this, Emest, which I have been going to teil 
you about." 

" Not now, love. Mnch as I should like to 
hear it I would rather wait . It is enoagh that 
you were delivered. But I hope to have a 
Chance of thanking him myself." 

" I think that you never will. Mr. Haslop 
told me that Mr. Vaughan had left the country, 
I believe for Australia, and would never retam." 

"An odd phrase that last. It makes one 
think that he had done something worse than 
what he did for you." 

"If I say that I fear it was so I should be 
speaking too strongly; but something in Mr. 
Haslop's manner or look made me believe that 
Mr. Vaughan had not gone away entirely by his 
own will." 

"Ah!" said Dormer, very gravely. " I am 
sorry to know that ; and I am sorry that you 
should have been beholden to thftt kind of 
man. I begin to see this business now. He 
has come back, and being, I suppose, in a had 
way, sends to remind you of the service, that 
you may show your gratitude. He may be 
driven to that sort of thing, but the way he 
adopts is very had. As he knows that yoa are 
here, and are my wife, he should have addressed 
you— or rAther myself— in a direct manner. 
Still, if he has served you, and is in distress, we 
must see what is to be done. I wish I had not 
telegraphed." 

"Dearest Emest, if I set my opinion up 
against yonrs it is only because I know more 
of Mr. Vaughan than you can. I am as sure 
as I can be of any thing that this message has 
nothing to do with him." 

" No ? What do you make of it yourself, then ? 
But before we decide that it is not from Vaughan, 
don't be vexed if I ask you to remember that 
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a man may be a hero at one minate, and some- 
thing very unheroic at another. You were yery 
yoang, and what he did for yoa may have invest- 
ed him with a characte;: he did not deserve j yoa 
are very qaick-witted, too, and I dare say you 
got the right notion from Mr. Haslop." 

*'Indeed I am not quick-witted, dear, and 
yoa are always finding merits in me that I do 
not possess. Bat I feel that I am right in this, 
thoagh I can not teil yoa why." 

''Papa knows all.aboat the Service, whatever 
it was?" Said Emest. 

*' Mamma does. Bat she never woald men- 
tion it to him, for yon know his intense love for 
me, and she feared the effect that the story woold 
have on him." 

"She will teil me?** 

"Certainly. No, nobody shall teil you bat 
myself. It is childish to be nenroad aboat a 
thing that is long past and gone ; besides, I am 
mach braver and stronger now than I ever was. 
I insist on speaking, Sir.** 

We may hope that the interview between Mr. 
Haslop and Fercy Yaaghan in the Chambers of 
the former has been remembered. A speech 
then made by Mr. Haslop will save the neces- 
sity of following Magdalen*s narration. 

'' You showed yourself a brave man when, single- 
handed, and with no weapon but a stake snatched 
from the hedge, you heat off the three minera and 
rescued Miss Oonway,*^ 

Magdalen told the tale in a way which showed 
that the terror of that ten minutes would long 
abide with her, and before she had finished Em- 
est Dormer*s arm was aroand her, and he was 
asking her to desist. Bat she went on to the 
end. 

** A noble fellow — ^a glorioos fellow!'* said 
Dormer, with a man's honest admiration for 
manliness. ''I hate him, becaase he was there 
to do it, and I was not. Bat I don*t care what 
he has done since — nothing worse, I dare say, 
than what heaps of men of basiness, as they are 
called, do every day, and don*t get foand oat. 
Bat if it were marder I woald help him in his 
need. Where is the card, dearest ?" - 

''I gave It yoa, I thoaght,'* said Magdalen. 
''Then yoa insist on believing, dear, that this 
message is from Mr. Yaaghan ?** 

" It seems so very mach more likely than any 
thing eise. You have received a great Service 
from a man in Gray*s Inn. ' You have called 
apon him there. Yoa have heard that he has 
got into difficulties. And now you are remind- 
ed of the place. What other conclasion can all 
this point at ? What, indeed, makes you doubt ?** 

"Only a strong moral conviction that Mr. 
Yaaghan woald never ask a reward for any 
thing he had done for me.'* 
^ "I see," said Emest, grimly. " ka I ha ! ** 

The exclamation and the sabseqaent laagh 
were so demonstrative that they deceived Mag- 
dalen, who said, timidly, 

" Emest 1*» 

" My darling. Surely I did not startle you. 
I had my cae for a tremendoos explosion of jeal- 



oasy. Yon informed me that this Mr. Yaaghan 
proposed to himself a very high reward indeed 
for protecting you against those rufSans. Bat, 
great as the service was, you thoaght the price 
demanded was too high.** 

" Yes, and I am here,*' said Magdalen, blash- 
ing like a girl. 

"Here,** said Emest, pressing her to his side. 

After a pause, however, he said ; 

" You must not think me pertinacious in still 
adhering to my belief, or at least in not quite 
snrrendering it. I am fall of admiration for 
Yaughan*s bravery ; and it is not I, at all events, 
who should think 111 of him for admiring Miss 
Conway. Bat time, misfortune, and being hus« 
tled about an unpleasant world will often tarn a 
good fellow into a bad one. I would rather not 
think that they had done this in Yaughan's case. 
I only say that you mast not be confident that 
what you teil me has been strong enough to 
keep him from making this application. Be it 
as it may, we must know all about it. Did I put 
the Card into my pocket? Stop, here it is.** 

The Card was a written one, and merely bore 
the words : 

" Mr. Greorge Farquhar, 17 Lancaster Street, 
Holbora.'* 

"I know Holbom pretty well,** said Emest 
Dormer. " Lancaster Street — ^let*s think. Yes, 
I think I know— one of those sqaalid kiiid of 
streets which people who live in light and air, 
and with plenty of elbow room, think dismal 
and dreary, bat in which money is made and 
life is enjoyed by those who are acclimatized. 
It is jast the sort of place in which a hard-up 
man would lurk — a man, I mean, who is needy, 
and does not wish to be seen until better times 
come.*' 

" I suppose there are great numbers of such 
poor creatares biding and pining in London,** 
said Magdalen, "and better times- never come 
to many of them.*' 

"If there is any thing in a man,*' said Dor- 
mer, " and he has health, he will fight oat of 
any trouble. If there is not, he is a mistake.*' 

"That is a hard doctrine, dearest. It may 
be wise in a worldly point of view. Bat I think 
it is the mistakes Üiat ought to be helped.** 

^ We must read political economy together, 
dear; meantime we will violate all rnles and 
help this mistake if he tums out to be the per- 
son I suppose." 

"And if not?'* 

"Then the afiair is somewhat mysterious; 
but we will exhaust one case before we take up 
another. And now, dear, you will rest quietly 
here while I see whether any answer to my 
telegram has come.'* 

He led her to the sofa, and, with a kiss, left 
her. 

" That is no message from Percy Yanghan,** 
said Magdalen to herseif. " Emest is füll of 
the world's wisdom, and knows the world*s ways, 
but this time he is wrong, and it is nataral that 
he should be. I can bring no proof that will 
satisfy his mind. I have only my own convio- 
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tion. Bat that is tinshaken. I am sorry, too, 
that Percy Vaughan should be suspected of 
meanness — ^that, at least, was no part of bis na- 
tiire. I should like him to be cleared of that 
suspicion, and Ernest will clear him if he fol- 
lows up the inqauy. But Ernest is right in saj- 
ing that if Percy Vaagban has no share in the 
basiness it is a mjsterj. I am glad I have told 
him every thing. I am very glad that I have 
told him eveiy thing. Very glad.*' 

The last words were murmured — rather than 
spoken — at intervals, and the young wife lapsed 
into a quiet slamber 

" I am so glad you haye slept, darling," said 
her hnsband, as she opened her eyes, and smil- 
ingly declared that she had dozed for five min- 
utes only. 

" Nay, I have been reading by your side for 
half an honr/' he said, '* and I was at least an 
honr at the railway Station." 

** Why did you not wake me ?" 

*' I knew better. Besides, I had nothing to 
teil. The bird has escaped. No person of the 
kind has been through. Bat I traced him into 
the carriage here. Our station-master noticed 
him particularly — noticed the stick, and, more- 
over, answered bis inquiry about the Brandiiig- 
ton janction. That may explain it. I was hasty 
in assaming that because he was a Londoner he 
would run straight home, and if he has gone on 
he has run round by Brandington." 

This guess was right. Mr. Farquhar was in 
a very nervons State, and had summoned up 
an idea that he might be foUowed by some aveng- 
ing friend of Magdalen. So he had taken a 
yery circuitons route, leaying the Naybury train, 
and waiting for another, For once, a terror 
had saved him some unpleasantness. 

^'I am glad he has got away,'* exclaimed 
Ernest, ''and I have sent anotber message re- 
pealing my first edict in case he should turn 
up. y^e must now consider what is to be done 
— that is, I will consider it, and you shall be 
told all about it, for I will not have my Magda- 
len disturbed. What does she say to my run- 
* ning up to town, and looking'into the basiness ?" 

" That you are to do exactly as you please. 
Only—" 

"Only?" ^ 

**No, only nothing. I will not be nervous 
at being left alone." 

** But I will make only a. day's work of it. I 
will be back the same night." 

" No, dear. I shall bave to leam to be with- 
out you often, and it would be cbildish to ex- 
pect you always to be here. I have told you so 
Jliefore. But you must write to me, Sir. I 
won't be neglected and forgotten." 

Emest's reply would bave been, no doubt, a 
proper one, but there was a gentle knock at the 
door. 

*' May mamma come in ?" 

" How dare you ask?" said Ernest, opening 
the door. 

** Well, you know I never disturb you when 
you are writing, but I heard you say that you 



had finished all yon meant to do to-day, and I 
wanted to know how Magdalen was — she com- 
plained of heädache." 

" That was the day before yesterday, mam- 
ma. I am quite well now, and I have had a 
long sleep, and that is not at all what you have 
come about. I can see it in your eyes." 

Yes, it was qulte clear that dear Mrs. Con- 
way had got something to say, aiid something 
that it did not displease her to have to say. She 
seated herseif with a certain complacency. 

"Mrs. Conway," said Ernest, amused, "you 
have heard something." 

" One is always hearing something or other," 
Said Mrs. Conway. " It is impossible, to go 
about the world with one's ears shut." 

And then the dear old lady was silent again. 
But they would not speak, and so she began to 
ask Magdalen questions about v^hat she had tak- 
en for lunch, and whether she thonght it too bot 
for the garden, and other matters evidöntly in- 
terposed for no purpose but to increase, by delay, 
a satisfaction which already beamed out at her 
eyes. 

" Magdalen, I forbid you to talk much," said 
Ernest, looking laughingly at bis mother-in- 
law. " Mrs. Conway, I should like to* fetch Mr. 
Conway." 

" I am sure I have no objection," said Mary 
Conway. It was exactly what she wanted. She 
had earned a little triumph, and she was par- 
ticularly desirous that it should pass before the 
eyes of her husband. 

Dormer went &way for bis father-in-law. The 
moment bis back was tumed Mrs. Conway's ups 
were on Magdalen's forehead. 

"I am not malicious, you know that, dar- 
ling, but I like to be seen in the right now and 
then. Mr. Grafton — " 

But here the gentlemen entered. 

" Very quick indeed, Ernest. I understand 
that. Papa was waiting in the next room to 
be called in. Of course he was. Men have 
no curiosity. He does not care in the least to 
know what I am going to say; not in the least." 

* * My dear Mary, these staccato passages do you 
credit. Children, your mother has a revelation. 
I told you, Ernest, that there was great doubt 
what form of sweetmeat the child had left in 
the pew at Saxbnry, and that the public were 
divided on the question whether it was liquorice 
or almond rock. We are not withont hopes 
that we approximate a Solution of the problem, 
and you must not be startled at the word bore« 
hound." 

"Hold your tongue, papa, or I will teil you 
nothing. Now you all know my opinion about 
the Graftons, don*t you ?'* 

" We have had reasonable opportunities of 
knowing it, at all events, my dear," sud her 
husband. 

" And I have always been scolded for being 
uncharitable ; haven't I ?" 

" Quts mtuperavit f " said Mr. Conway to Mr. 
Donner. 

" Well, there has been such a scene at the 
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Bectoiy. Magdalen, dear, yoa haye been yoar 
rounds this moming. Did yoa see that Mrs. 
Faant?" 

*'No, mamma. I never called there when 
I could help it— only that she might not feel 
neglected. To-day, I remember, her door was 
shut." 

<* Yes, it was. She was on an errand of mis- 
chief." 

"How do you know, my dear?" asked Mr. 
Conway, in an under-voice. 

'^Never mind about that. I do know it 
Ernest, that poor girl who was thooght to have 
told falsehoods abont hearing the gold giyen to 
that woman in the charch is proved to have told 
the trath, and nothing eise — proved out of the 
woman^s own mouth." 

**Well," Said Mr. Conway, "suppose the 
younger Mr. Grafton did relieve the woman, 
just as Magdalen did, only that he did it on 
a larger scale, what does this show against a 
clergyman, whose business it is to succor the 
distressed ?" 

*' Succor the fiddle-stick I Clergymen are not 
in the habit of being so dreadfully liberal. They 
will preach sermons for the poor, and beg to any 
extent, bat they are in no harry with their own 
money. Besides, we don't reliere the poor in 
a dark charch when eyery body eise has gone 
away.** 

'* My dear, your excellent memory does not 
serve you. We are expressly told to let such 
things be done secretly." 

*' Ah, well, you are ready enough to say that 
the translation is not correct. I am quite cer- 
tain that secretly is not the right translation of 
a dark church after service ; but that is neither 
here nor there. That woman has been to the 
Rectory, has insisted on seeing Mr. Grafton and 
Edward, and after such a storray talk as I sup- 
pose was never heard in that house before, has 
declared that the Rev. Edward Grafton is in her 
debt, and that unless he pays at once she will 
prociaim what she has done for him ; and then 
he will no longer be able to remain in this neigh- 
borhood, or in the charch itself for that matter/' 

" By Joye I" remarked Ernest Donner. 

**I think, my dear," said Mr Conway, rather 
more grayely than he usually addressed bis wife, 
" that whether this story be true or — disputable 
— we had better confine our knowledge of it 
within these four walls." 

** Why, of course," said Mrs. Conway, "you 
don't think that I would repeat it, do you ? But 
it shows you that I was not so yery far wrong, 
after all, in my estimate of the Grafcons." 

"We won*t discuss that until we know a little 
more," said Mr. Conway. " It is just possible 
that the whole story maybe false, and quite pos- 
sible that this wretched woman may be bringing 
a false accusation. Let us wait and hear more 
before we come even to a mental decision." 

"Eyents run in couples, love," whispered 
Ernest to Magdalen. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

THE EDITOR's CHAMBERS. 

The next day Ernest Dormer went np to 
London. 

He had some curiosity to discover the meaning 
of the message that had been given to bis wife, 
though it did ^ot occur to him to attach much 
importance to the matter. He was at a time 
of life'when men of sense cease to see mysteries 
in every thing which they do not immediately 
comprehend, and bis present belief was that the 
person who had rendered Magdalen a service, 
and had fallen into difficulties, was now desirous 
to avail himself of her grateful recoUection of 
bis courage. Ernest was even disposed to give 
Mr. Yaughan some credit for making his appeal 
in a way which if eccentric was considerate, as 
it spared the necessity for reference to the past, 
and left the recompense to Magdalenas genero»- . 
ity. Dormer therefore designed to ascertain 
that the case was as he supposed, and thep to 
act as liberally as was possible. No shade of 
displeasure crossed his mind that he had not 
previously been made acquainted with the inci- 
dent in his wife's life, and he instinctively ac- 
cepted the explanation which she offered. 

But this was not his only reason for wishing 
to come to town. He had become a little rest- 
less, not to say weary, under the small and 
monotonous boredom of the country town, and 
though he had resolved to make the best of the 
Situation, he found it difficult to resist a wish to 
refresh himself with a brief recurrence to the 
habits and topics of a larger world. The State 
of Magdalenas health just now compelled her to 
give him less of her companionship than here- 
tofore, and though the other members of the 
household were very pleasant persons, and un- 
tiring in their efforts to make him happy, Ernest 
Dormer's old life had made a certain variety of 
social intercourse necessary to him, and he is 
not to be judged too harshly for not at once be- 
coming acclimatized. 

Thirdly — well, he wanted to see Walter La- 
trobe. Upon the fitness of this wish we have • 
nothing to say. 

So he went up, with Magdalenas peremptory 
cdtnmands to stay as long as he pleased, but to 
write to her frequently. And for the first time 
since her marriage she was alone with her 
thoughts and hopes. 

He arrived late, took a favorite old lodging 
not far from the Octagon Club, and intended to 
make that establishment his head-quarters. 

The following moming he went to Lancaster 
Street, Holbom, to inquire after Mr. Farquhar. ^ 
The address, it is n^dless to say, was that of 
Mr. Dudley. Ernest Dormer knocked at the 
private door, and heard a man's voice giving 
Instructions to the servant. He was informed 
that Mr. Farquhar occupied the first-floor, but 
that he was out of town, and his retum was 
uncertain. Would he please to leave his name? 

This was about the answer which Dormer 
expected to receive. He had had some expe- 
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rience in the w&js of genüemen in difficulties. 
He tberefore left a message calculated to assure 
Mr. Farquhar, or whomsoever it might concern, 
that the Yisit was not one of the character so 
obnoxions to the impecnnioas. He left his card 
and compliments, and a request that Mr. Farqa. 
har would make his own appointment, the sooner 
the better j and he added, with a smile to the 
servant, that he was sure Mr. Farquhar would 
like to know who had called. The maiden had 
not the least hesittition in assuring the vigilant 
Mr. Dudley that Mr. Dormer was qoite a gen- 
tleman. 

** So mach the better," said Mr. Dudley, with 
a gmnt, as he shut the door of communication. 
* ' Only I mnst shave, and furbish up mj man- 
ners. I think ril have my hair cnt." 

While Mr. Dudley carried out thcse laudable 
intentions, or at least two of them^ for he post- 
poned the second nntil he had soundly abnsed 
an nnoffending barber for not being in his shop 
at the moment it pleased his unwonted cnstomer 
to come in, Ernest Dormer went on to Lincoln's 
Inn Eieids to call on Mr. Mangles, his friend 
and editor. 

Mr. Mangles was dressing, but his prime 
minister, Mr. Fruth, was there, in his customary 
black, oyerhauling contributions and selecting 
topics from newspapers, a process he performed 
with a large pair of scissors. The two men 
liked each other, and shook hands with much 
heartiness. 

" The paper has been capital lately,Pruth, if 
the opinion oiApaganus be of any value." 

" Very glad to hear you say so, for the gov- 
emor has left it a good deal more to me than I 
wished. Have you brought us any tbing for this 
week ?" 

One of the editorial sort would ask you this 
if you had come in to teil bim that your house 
was on fire, or that you had just taken poison. 

*'I have brought you myself, as Moses says, 
but no green spectacles this time. Is that the 
first tbing to say to a man when he arrives aft- 
er his marriage? Wbere are your manners, 
Fruth, and your congratulations?" said Dor- 
mer, laughing. 

" Yes, that is true," said Mr. Fruth ; ** but I 
believe that I have forgotten how to be polite, 
if I ever knew." 

Yet he contented himself with this pieee of 
autobiography, and did not repair the Omission. 
It was Fruth, and tberefore Dormer took no no- 
tice of this at the moment. 

" Will Mangles be long, think you ?" he said. 

**I suppose not. I don't know. He is go- 
ing to a flower-show with some ladies, I believe." 

*^ How he has become'demoralized! Man- 
gles at a flower-show ! Any thing up, Fruth ?'* 
said Ernest, laughing again. ** Is my example 
—eh ?" 

"Oh, I don't know. I never take those 
things for granted until they come into my col- 
umn of marriages, and not always then. We 
were nearly hoaxed last week, only a slip be- 
trayed the forgery — the fellow made the date of 
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a wedding the 13th, and I happened to remem- 
ber that this was a Friday, and I suppose you 
couldn't get a girl of a certain Station to the al- 
tar on a Friday if the penalty for her not go- 
ing were to be her nevör getting there at all." 

" Vigüat m oßde Lar, as ever, Fruth." 

"You are not to suppose I don*t know that 
you are quoting Latin," said'Mr. Fruth, " when 
I teil you that reminds me to ask you, with all 
humility, not to quote Greek quite so often in 
your articles. There's nobody on the staff who 
can be trusted with the corrections." 

"Don't you be ahumbug, Fruth,". said Ern- 
est Dormer, good-humoredly. "liiappen to 
know that you are a capital Greek scholar your- 
self, and that in early days you cut up Lord 
Brougham's translation from Demosthenes." 

"Ages ago. I couldn't do it now, and un- 
less I can tum to a quotation I am unhappy 
about it all the week." 

"Well, I will mind what you say, though 
you have given me any thing but your real rea- 
son for the advice. Who wrote that article 
last week about the English love for racing?" 

" It was a very good article, wasn't it ?" 

"My dear fellow, don't I knöw better than 
to find fault with any article in a paper you con- 
duct ? Every thing is perfect, or at least you 
swear it is, and quite right too. I only wanted 
to know whether that was by Mark Derwent." 

" But what was the matter with the article ?" 
persisted Mr. Fruth. 

" Agfcin I teil you, nothing. Only if it was 
Derwent's I wonder he did not bring in a story 
I told him about crabs." 

" Teil me. I am very fond of crabs." 

"Not as Instruments of gambling, I hope." 

* * Gambling ! Oh, throwing crabs, you mean. " 

* * A good shot, and yet a miss, Fruth. What 
business have you to know any thing about dice ? 
No, Sir, the story was this. A friend of mine, 
a great contractor, who was making a harbor 
somewhere, fancied that he did not get work 
enough out of the men who went down in the 
diving-bell. He feit that they wasted time, but 
he could not imagine how. So one day when 
they were at dinner he went into the bell. And 
there he found seven large crabs, and on the 
back of each was chalked the name of a favor- 
ite for the Derby. The men had crab-races at 
the bottom of the sea. - Derwent knew this story, 
and might have put it in." 

"He might, and did, and Mangles cut it out, 
because he said that it was too good not to have 
been in print before. I don't believe it has." 

" Nor I, but if it had, what matter ? Every 
body hasn't read every thing. What a time 
Mangles is over his beautification. I begin to 
fear there must be sometbing in what I sug- 
gested." 

"Why do you say fear," asked Fruth, seri- 
ously ; * * yourself a newly-married man ?" 

* ' Because Mangles ought not to marry. Edi- 
tors and soldiersought tobe forbidden marriage." 

Fruth looked at him earnestly for a moment, 
but made no answer, and Mr. Mangles entered, 
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dressed as a genüeman shonld be dressed when 
he makes ladies responsible for the appearance 
of their companion,an aphorism which it is hum- 
bly snpposed will be aoceptable to sandry. And 
Mangles was yerj glad to see bis friend. 

** Mrs. Dormer is in town with you, of course," 
Said the editor. ^'Does she want hatfals of 
Stalls, concert tickets, exhibition cards, private 
bozes? Speak, I am her slave." 

*' Thanks. Bat inj wife has not come up 
with me tbis time. I make a hurried visit, on 
some bnsiness, and nin home.*' 

Mr. Frath made no sign, but he was glad to 
hear Emest use the words wife and home. 

" Very well, I won't say so mach the better; 
bat yoa know what King Somebody said to the 
two men. *Married?' *Yes, your majesty.' 

* Happy man ! And yoa ?' * No, yoar majesty.* 

* Lacky dog !* I don*t mean that, of coarse, bat 
yoa mast come aboat with me, and see the 
World, after yoar rostic ezile. Do yoa know 
Lady Syleham?** 

"Jast." 

" You shall know her better. I*m going to 
the Botanic Gardens with her and her daaghter, 
and I'U take yoa, and we'll all dipe at Green- 
wich. They'll come if I ask them.** 

'* If you ask them. I see." 

"No", you don*t. It*s not that. Bat will 
yoa come ? Say yes on the spot, like a good 
fellow." 

" I can't go to the flowers, bat Fll come on to 
Greenwich, if yoa'll baye me. I have got some 
business that will keep me in this part of the 
town." 

" Throw it oyer — ^basiness will keep and flow- 
ers won't." 

"No." 

'* Yoar no means no," said Mangles, " as I 
am aware, of old. Bat I hope the basiness is 
nothing disagreeable — ^nothing that will make 
you dall at dinner. If it will, go and dine at 
the Octagon, and bore some of those fellows. 
If it won't, come and help me to amuse Lady 
Syleham and the gracioas Isabella." 

"I will dine with yoa, I teil yoa, and be 
glad.» 

" Yoa are not half a bad fellow. Only this 
— and yoall know in a moment whether it can be 
or not. I shoald be particalarly rejoiced if yoa 
coald come to the BotaiAc — " 

" To take off Lady Syleham while yoa amase 
the yoang lady. I know," interpolated Em- 
est Dormer. 

" Not at all, as yoa shall see. Now if yoar 
basiness coald stand oyer — ^Frath coald write a 
letter and say that yoa had got the measles, or 
something — " 

"I neyer make mysteriös," said Dormer, " and 
I will jast teil yoa what the basiness is. Some- 
body who did my wife a seryice in other days 
has been reminding her of it/becaase, as I sap- 
pose, he is ap a tree, and I haye jast left him 
Word to let me see him." 

" Bat yoa haye no appointment.", 

" No, becaase he is oat of the way. Bat I 



dare say I shall haye one in an hoar or two. I 
fancy he is not far off. He ased to be in Gray's 
Inn, and may be there now." 

"In Gray's Inn," said Mr. Mangles, with a 
carioas emphasis, which both men remarked, 
bat only one anderstood. 

" Yes, " said Ernest, with some sarprise. ' ^ Is 
there any tbing wonderfal in a man's liying 
there ?" 

"I did not mean that there was any thing 
wonderfal," said Mangles, slowly, for he was 
doing what the ring calls sparring for wind. 
" Many people live there — ^lawyers, that is to 
say. Yes. Many people liye there, lawyers." 

"By Jove!" said Ernest, laughing, ''these 
Delphics of yoars pazzle me." 

* *■ Yes, " said Mangles again. He was — ^Frath 
knew it — saddenly called to make ap hismind 
on a delicate matter, and he was doing it. 

"I will write any reasonable excase for yoa 
with pleasare, yoa know," said Mr. Frath, to 
giye bis chief time. "We can have it sent 
roand to the address, wherever it is, and then 
yoa will be at liberty for the day." 

" The address is 17 Lancaster Street, Hol- 
bom," said Emest Dormer, " but — " 

He stopped, for Mr. Frath, less a man of the 
World than Mangles, changed color at the men- 
tion of Dudley's residence. 

" What the deyil does this all mean ?" said 
Emest Dormer. ' *■ Mangles talks nonsense and 
Frath tums white, and all becaase — ^ 

"Becaase," said Mangles, rising, and laying 
bis band on bis friend's Shoulder, "becaase 
Mangles and Frath are your sincere friends, and 
you haye startled them." 

He had entirely dropped the gay manner with 
which he had been holding bis part in the con- 
yersation, and be spoke with unusual eamest- 
ness. 

"I haye startled you?" 

"Yes," said Mangles. "But that is over, 
and I see my way. Dormer, I shall pain you, I 
may offend you, but I risk both the certainty 
and the chance rather than let you go unwamed 
into a false position." 

** I haye known you a good many years, Man- 
gles." 

*' Yes, and that means, I hope, that you may 
be pained but will not be offended." 

"Of course it does. But teil me what you 
mean," said Dormer, impatiently. 

"I would take you into another room, but, 
to be frank with you, Frath and I have few se- 
crets." 

"I would rather go away," said Mr. Frath, 
speaking with the utmost sincerity. 

"But I request you to stay,'* said bis chief. 
"I mean," he said, as if to do away with the 
idea of authority (though Fruth rather liked dis- 
cipline), "I mean that your cool head may bo 
of Service." 

"As you please." 

" Then, Dormer, let me ask you a qaestion." 

" Any thing, so that it is quick, ^ said Emest, 
sharply. 
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'* You Said yoa eupposed that this person who 
is reminding Mrs. Donner of other dajs is in 
difficulties. Do you know who he is ?" 

< ' I believe I do. He calls himself Farquhar. 
But what do jon know about it, and how does 
it interest you?" 

**A moment. May I ask — ^you are sure I 
should not venture to ask but for a reason — ^has 
Mrs. Donner told you that the applicant is the 
person you suppose ?" 

"No. She does not think so. Now you 
haye not answered me." 

''Bear with me another instant, and you 
shall hear all. Do you know the nature of the 
Service he is supposed to have rendered ?'* 

''Yes. He saved her honor, perhaps her 
life.»' 

"Fromwhom?" 

** Erom some ruffians in Wales." 

^* Dormer, believe me when I say that this is 
simply the most painful moment of my whole life. 
I would have given all I have to evade it. Bat, 
as a friend and a gentleman, I am bound, hav- 
ing certain convictions, to prevent your being 
practiced updn." 

" Practiced upon ! By whom ?" said Emest, 
angrily. 

*' At present I have no right to say more than 
by this applicant to Mrs. Dormer. I am cer- 
tain he is a scoundrel. The house to which 
you have been is the house of a doctor, as he 
calls himself, of the lowest kind, and whose his- 
tory has not quite kept out of the police sheets, 
though he has escaped. Any thing in which 
he is mixed is rascality. There is a plot to ex- 
tort money. Is not that your belief, Pruth ?*' 

"Yes." 

" You are not telling me all you know, or 
believe you know," said Emest Dormer, with 
composure. '* The detection of a mere trick to 
extort money does not account for your hesi- 
tation and Pruth's agitation. And you have 
talked of pain and offense. There is cause for 
either? I have something eise to hear." 

" Yes," said Mangles, " and you should never 
have heard it from me, but that you will infallibly 
leam it in five minutes from that man or some 
of his accomplices. But first let me say that I 
hear this moment, and for the first time, of the 
Story of the rescue in Wales. I am bound to say 
that I believe no such rescue ever took place." 

Ernest Dormer sprang to his feet, but he sup- 
pressed his anger. 

*' Do you teil me that you believe my wife has 
liedtome?" 

*^ No," said Mangles, with apparent Indigna- 
tion at the question. **But I believe that she 
was deceived. I can only gaess at the means 
by which the trick was played, for I have had 
no time to think over it, but I would swear that 
it is false that any real servico was done by a 
tool of— of — his infernal name, Pruth ?" 

"Dudley?" 

'' That was the name I read," said Emest. 
" So far you are safe. But what gives you the 
right to connect my wife's name with that of any 



person in the world — any scoundrel, I mean? 
Teil me, in God's name, what it is that you are 
keeping back. You dare not say that my wife 
— Bah," he added, scomfuUy, as the image of 
Magdalen arose before him, ''I am mad to ask 
the question. Say what you have to say, Man* 
gles. I am not afraid of it." 

And in his eamest trust in the beautiful wo- 
man whom he had left in her home, Emest 
smiled proudly. 

And Mangles winced under the smile, not be- 
cause it was one of triumph, but because he had 
to say that which might banish such smiles for 
the futuro. 

" You will seo this Dudley, or Farquhar, or 
whatever he may call himself, Dormer," said 
Mangles, speaking in a subdued voice, but as 
one who now meant to go on to the end ; '* and 
he will teil you that for which you will do well 
to be ready with an answer. He will teil you 
that Mrs. Donner, when Miss Conway, and be- 
fore you knew her, had acquaintance with a 
young gentleman who lived in South Square, 
Gray's Inn, and used to visit him in his Chambers. " 

*'Is this all ?" Said Emest Dormer, calmly. 

<'It is all that I need put words to,** said 
Mangles ; <* but I doubt not that Dudley will 
have something more to say in order to explain 
his application.'* 

* * How, Mangles, did you hear that Miss Con- 
i way visited Gray 's Inn ?** 

**From a member of the Octagon Club.** 

* ' His name ?" asked Emest Dormer, quickly. 

" I will give it you, for you have a right to it. 
But I will ask you not to press that right until 
you have brought the Dudley business to an end. 
If the knowledge should be useful sooner I will 
give it you.** 

*' A few hours is all you are asking,** said 
Emest. ''Do you think I will let this matter 
rest for a moment?'* 

" I trust that you may be able to prove it the 
Blander which I doubt not it is,** said Mangles. 
" But I warn you that there will be an attempt 
to prove the Visits.** 

" It will not be needed.** 

"Whatdoyousay?** 

" My wife did pay one visit to a young gen- 
tleman who lived in the place mentioned. He 
was known to Mr. Haslop, the conveyancer, 
who lent him money that enabled him to leave 
for Australia.*' 

Thenceforth Mangles spoke with great cau- 
tion, and as one who weighed each word. 

"Mrs. Dormer having informed you of the 
circumstances — may I ask when ? — ** 

** No matter,** said Dormer, haughtily. 

"No,** said Mangles, instantly drawing a 
conclnsion of his own. " It is enough that you 
are informed, because you will be ready with 
your answer. Does she know — and I am 
ashamed to mention a lady*s name so often — 
does Mrs. Dormer know why the gentleman had 
to leave England ?** 

" She was told that he had gone wrong in 
some way, but not how.*' 
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" And you do not know ?" 

" Nor care, I think, Mangles." 

'^ YeSf you may as well be aware that it was 
OD acconnt of an attempt to obtain money upon 
forged title-deeds.*' 

" And how was the forgery detected ?" 

<<By Haslop, under whose hands they came 
for examination into the title." 

''And then," said EmestDormer, '*Haslop 
haying discovered the villainy, gives the cnlprit 
a laige sum oAnöney to go away from England. 
Why should he do that?" 

**Ido not know." 

< * But I do, ** Said Emest, triomphan^ly. * 'And 
now, my dear Mangles, one word tu yourself. 
You heard- this story about my wife — ^you heard 
it at the Octagon. Was it before or after my 
marriage ?" 

Frath looked at bis chief to see in bis face 
what he was going to say. Mangles hesitated, 
and of course Donner bad bis answer. If the 
other for a moment meditated an untrathfal re- 
ply be feit that it woold be useless, for Emest 
Dormer wonld haye leamed at the clab that bis 
marriage had been discossed long before it oc- 
currod. 

" Before,** said Mangles. 

'* Jast so,** said Emest Dormer. '* If I were 
twenty, I shoald leave yon with an insalting 
word, and never meet you again. Being a good 
deal more, I give you the credit of having feit 
most kindly toward me, and if you abstained 
from telling me what I ought to haye known, 
it was because you knew that I was making a 
good match, which perhaps yoa thought I coald 
not aiford to break off. I shall hear an echo 
of such a Speech in the smoke-room at the 
Club.'* 

'* Not an echo of any Speech of mine, Emest. 
I call upon Fruth to bear witness to what I 
thought and said.** 

** Had the story got into Mr. Fruth's world 
too?** asked Dormer, with a certain haughti- 
ness. 

*'No,** said Mr. Fruth, who feit the taunt, 
but who was a truly good man, and instantly 
forgave what be saw was but a proof that Dor- 
mer had been wounded. " My poor little world 
does not care for any stories." 

<* And I heg your pardon, Frath, ** said Ernest 
Dormer, promptly. 

"There is no need,'* said the good Frath. 
<< I am to say, being asked, that Mr. Mangles 
expressed much annoyance that the tale in ques- 
tion should be spread, and hesitated as to ac- 
quainting you with it. He paid me the compli- 
ment of Consulting me upon a subject on which 
my opinion could be of no value.*' 

" And you counseled him to be silent ?'* 

"No,** exclaimed Mangles, promptly; "let 
me do him the justice which I know he won't do 
himself. He refased to advise me at all, but 
he said something which did him honor. If I 
were truly what he understood by the word 
fiiend, I should never rest until I knew the 
truth, and could either counsel you to break off 



the marriage, orwith a good conscience be your 
best man.'* 

"That is what I feit Fruth would say. I 
mean no reproach to you, Mangles, for not tak- 
ing bis counsel. No man has a right to demand 
such work from another, as times go.'* 

"That is noij generous, Dormer, recoUectinp: 
as you ought to recoUect that I am not one of 
those who do a friend's work negligently." 

* ' You are right. I have known you spare nei- 
ther time, labor, nor money when you had nnder- 
taken a business." 

And there Emest Dormer stopped, but Man- 
gles at once feit what the other omitted to say. 
So did Fruth. 

"It appears to me," said Frath, "that two 
men who sincerely like one another are going 
to drift into coldness for want of a little piain 
speech between them. I am a piain Speaker, 
and I will take the liberty of saying that Mr. 
Dormer is entirely wrong in imputing any luke- 
warmness, any want of earnest friendship, to 
Mr. Mangles. The question of interference oc- 
cupied him Tery deeply, and if he decided not 
ta interfere it was for a reason which ought to 
satisfy Mr. Dormer." 

'*I am satisfied," said Ernest, quietly; "and 
it is'due to you both that when I bare cleared 
up this question I should let you know what I 
haye done. Mangles, you will then giye'me 
the name you owe me?" 

" Assuredly." 

"Then good-moming to both." 

He went away without another word. 

"It seems to me," said Mangles, after a 
pause, " that with the very best ii^tentions we 
have managed this matter about as badly as 
possible.** 

"It is one of those matters which will man- 
age themselves," said Frath, ''and I do not 
know that we could have done better. I saw, 
of course, what your reticence meant." 

" Of course. But there will be little reti- 
cence where he is going. However, if the af- 
fair is hushed up, he will neyer be able to feel 
that bis wife's character was impugned here. 
But our friendship is over, that is certain." 

"I can not say. I never think that I quite 
understand the character of Emest Dormer." 

' ' That has been said before. It will be shown 
now, I imagiue. I wish I had not got to go to 
this flower-show." 



CHAFTER XXXm. 

BETÜRN TO TBE CLUB. 

Ebnest Pobmer called at the club to ascer- 
tain whether any letter had been sent by Far- 
quhar, but found none. He was in no mood to 
go into the house and recfive congratulations. 
Ferhaps he might be greeted by the very man 
whom he intended to call to account, and might 
have to accept as courtesy what was said in 
irony. He had every reason, save one, for 
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keeping awaj from his friends, bnt that one rea^ 
son, like Aaron's serpent, swallowed up all the 
Qthers, and that was his sense of what he owed 
to his wife. The more becanse there had been 
whispers and doubts was he bound to show 
himself the proad and confiding husband. And 
having taken his resolve, he went into the mom- 
ing-room, where a dozen men were reading the 
papers, or writing notes, and not one who looked 
np at his entrance woold have supposed that 
the new-comer had just gone through a di'sturb- 
ing interview. 

Men rose and came up to Emest, and shook 
his band warmly. He had been mach liked in 
the clnb. It is not the habit of club-men, as a 
mle, to be yery demonstrative, bat a good manj 
hearty words of Condensed congratulation were 
Said to him, and he received them with perhaps 
a little more warmth of manner than was nsaal 
with him. 

"Come to town for long, old fellow?" said 
good-natured Jemmy Rydon. 

'^No,** säid Ernest, smiling, and giving the 
Word emphatically, as if repudiating the idea. 
**For I have come ap alone.** 

" Ah, that sonnds well," said Rydon. " We 
enjoy the domesticities, eh ? That's right. A 
virtnoas home is the only thing to make a man 
happy." 

"And I am perfectly happy, Jemmy," said 
Emest, " and I know that you will be glad to 
hear it." 

"I am," said Doddy Dalston, who stood near 
and heard. " How Rydon should know what 
he has just ätated is neither here nor theie." 

"Rydon knows two or three things," said 
that gentleman. "Among them is the fact 
that he will never sit down to whist with Mr. 
Dalston any more. I lost seven ponnds yester- 
day, Dormer, all throagh that fellow's deliber- 
ately atrocious play." 

**I have nearly forgotten how we handi- 
capped the whist-men here," said Ernest, " bat I 
fancied that Dalston knew something about it." 

"Play with him as your partner to-night 
then, and you'll be disabased of that £rror." 

"No, you play too high for a family man," 
said Dormer. 

"Hear him !" said Tom Alford, Coming ap. 
"However, we are qaite prepared to believe 
that yoa are in Paradise. We have had Sam 
Mangles's report about Naybury and all that is 
therein." 

" Yes, he was kind enough to leave town at a 
busy time and come to the wedding," said Em- 
est. " And I am glad that he gave a good ac- 
count of US all, for we deserve it, I can teil you. 
Here's Charley Launceston, with his eternal 
Charivari — why, Charley, you had that in your 
band when I saw you last. Have you been 
studying it ever since? Well, Daimes, how 
are politics? I have had leisure for reading 
them lately, and I shall be happy to discuss re- 
form with you, and we'll have Marsden — how 
are you, Marsden ? — to keep us dull and decor- 
ous. Any body seen Walter Latrobe lately ?" 



He talked with an effort, but he was determ- 
ined to talk. 

Latrobe was in town, somebody.said, bot he 
had not been to the club mach, and had not 
given very satisfactory explanations as to what 
he meant by staying away. 

'* Some of US fancy that he has set up a board- 
ing-school for children," said Jemmy Rydon. 

"I wouldn't trust him with one of mine, if 
I had any," said Dalston. "It would die of 
chocolate-creams, or something, in a month. 
Awful kind fellow to kids is Walter." 

" It is not kindness to overfeed them with 
sweets," said Dormer, with extreme gravity. 

" Hear, hear !" broke out from several men. 

"There spoke the family man, if you like," 
said Tom Alford. "Now you may perceive 
how thoroughly he has thrown himself into do- 
mestic life, and is leaming the hearth-rug re- 
ligion." 

"I am a country gentleman," said Emest 
Dormer, "and I trust long to live honored and 
happy in that proud, if prosaic, State of life. 
And now," he thought, "I have done enough 
in the way of demonstration.*' 

Henry Wigram came in. 

He saw Emest immediately on opening the 
door, and for a moment thought of affecting 
not to have noticed him and of retreating, but 
Dormer's eye caught his, and the nest instant 
Wigram's band was in his friead^s. Henryks 
tone was always melancholy, but he .exerted 
himself to greet Dormer without any very un- 
due amount of pathos. 

" We hardly hoped to see you among us so 
soon," said Wigram. 

"I shall not stay long, so if any gentleman 
wishes to get up another banquet in my honor 
he must be prompt." 

"Hang it, we might have a house-dinner," 
said Rydon, who was always ready to dine, or 
to give a dinner, or to join in a dinner, or to 
talk about a dinner. Cookery was the only one 
of the fine arts which held a high place in Mr. 
Rydon's esteem, and he had a favorite plan for 
instituting a Royal Academy for the Enconrage- 
ment of Cooks, which scheme, but for his utter 
inability to arrange three written sentences in 
connection, he would have given to the world. 

"Will you be in a house-dinner, Horace 
Clyde?" Said Wigram, with a faint wink at Dor- 
mer. 

" When, my dear fellow ?" said Horace, shak- 
ing violent hands with Ernest, and looking as 
radiant as if the sight of him had completed 
Clyde's earthly happiness, and he was now pre- 
pared for a higher sphere. " You know if there 
is one thing in the world I like it is that." 

" Self-denying beast ! " muttered Wigram. 
" Saturday next, half past seven, sharp," he 
said, touching Ernest as a hint not to inte.rpose. 
" Dormer can't be in town longer than the 
week." 

"Saturday, yes, delighted," said Horace the 
sponge. " Half past seven. That will be capital, 
and it'sa treat to see old Ernest again among us." 
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" You*re done, Wigram," mnttered Jemmy 
Rydon. 

** Six to two he backs out,** replied Wigram. 

He knew bis man. For R}'don had not time 
to consider whether he wonld bet when Cljde 
Said: 

"Oh, botherationi My infernal memory! 
" No, I can*t be with you. My aunt, Mrs. Will- 
iamson, and the girls are Coming to us to dine 
and go to the opera.*' 

««Eh, Jemmy?*' said Wigram. ««But,** he 
Said, ««that's all bosh, my dear fellow, a man*8 
not wanted in an opera bo;K. Mrs. Clyde will 
take them, and you can dine here and join them 
afterward. We'll make it eight, if you like.*' 

** Like is not the word, my dear Wigram, but 
it is impossible. Mrs. Clyde is so nerrous that 
she will go nowhere without me. I am yery sor- 
ry, but it can*t be.** 

«' What are you talking about Saturday for, 
Wigram ?** said Doddy Dalstoh, who thought he 
woüld have a part in the little farce. ««Dor- 
mer has told you six times that he is engaged 
on Saturday, and we settled Friday. So you 
can come on Friday, Clyde, you know, for I 
heard you say you should dine here that day.** 

"If I did,'* said the und^unted Horace, "it 
was another of my stupid blunders. What 
would I give for a memory ? I am going to 
tdke the chair at a distribution of prizes at a 
school at Clapham. Every thing is against me, 
you See.** 

And having evaded two traps set for the pur- 
pose of getting him to promise to pay for bis 
own dinner, Horace Clyde went oif, secretly 
exultant, to a table, and used up eighteen sheets 
of club paper in writing some circulars — he was 
very industrious. 

" Ask him to dine with you, Dormer, on ei- 
ther of those days, and Pll stand the dinner if 
he don't accept,'* said Rydon. 

"If I were sure of being here I would,** said 
Ernest; "for he would glye me some good 
stories to take home with me — not smoking- 
room stories, Jemmy. He picks up that sort 
of thing very cleverly.** 

" Yes, '* said Wigram, " and that's part of bis 
trade. He dines on three or four stories of that 
sort — makes th6 rieh relation laugh, and pleases 
the lady of the house." 

" And that last is a very proper thing to do,** 
said Ernest Dormer. "It happens to be my 
business just now, and I hope I succeed reason- 
ably well." 

"And how is our friend the excitable parspn, 
Dormer ?*' said Alford. " We were talking of 
him the other night, and saying that as the club 
is prosperous we might aiford the luxury of a 
chaplain. Would he like the appomtment, and 
can you vouch for the soundness of bis doc- 
trine ?" 

"I can not answer for him,'* said Ernest, 
"but you may judge for yourselves when I teil 
you that he has scandalized my neighbors by 
wishing that all missionaries could be eaten by 
the heathen.'* 



" Why, he must be a good fellow, after all,** 
said the heathenish Jemmy Rydon. 

" Has any body denied it?*' 

" Well, the way he opened fire at Mangles*6 
dinner did not exactly make us wish to see a 
great deal of him, perhaps. But I am glad we 
misjudged him.*' 

"You misjudge most people, Jemmy ; so if 
that makes you glad you should be a happy 
man,** said Charley Launceston. 

" That Mr. Grafton is a neighbor of yours, I 
think, Dormer ?" said Wigram. 

"Yes, bis father is rector of the next parish.** 

" A large, imposing>looking man, who walks 
about loftily, as if wondering when the Queen 
is going to send to make him a bishop." 

"You know him?** 

"I know something about him, which shall 
be yours in private, as the Roman party says in 
the play. I never talk scandal for these fel- 
lows to repeat and exaggerate." 

A mocking murmur went round the group, 
and Ernest Dormer wondered whether Henry 
Wigram was the name he was to have from 
Mangles. 

"I am sorry that there should be any scan- 
dal about so tremendously respectable a man 
as the Rector of Saxbury,** said Ernest. " I 
had better not hear it, I fancy, unless you in« 
tend me to repeat it in the country, and men- 
tion the source whence I got it.'* 

" By Jove, Dormer, you have been schooled 
to some purpose,** said Rydon, laughing. " I 
have some good tbings to teil you, but I shall 
be afraid.** 

" You need not be," said Dormer. 

It was a challenge to an answer, bot none 
came from Henry Wigram, and Walter Latrobe 
entered the room. 

" You in town ?'* was the soldier's salutation 
to bis friend. 

"As you see.*' 

"All well at home?'* 

"All." 

Nothing more passed between them at the 
moment. . A stranger would have snpposed 
them almost strangers, but they were the two 
men who cared more for one another than for 
all the rest of the club. Walter Latrobe sat 
down to read a newspaper, and the gröup dis- 
persing, Ernest Dormer sauntered round to read 
the club notices, candidates* list, and other 
affiches, But after a quarter of an hour the 
friends exchanged a look, and Ernest, going to 
the quiet library, was followed by Latrobe. 
That big room was very still and gloomy at that 
hour. Not a Single man had as yet retired 
thither to take a sleep under pretense of read- 
ing a blue-book, nor had the one man who usu- 
ally occupied a table for the entire afternoon, 
and spread out bis papers or threw them on the 
ground as if the place were bis own office, begun 
to read and write, and tustle and fidget, and 
growl and grünt, and get about twenty times 
his rightful share of the Services of the domes- 
tics. The ticking of a loud clock was all the 
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Bound there nntil Donner and Latrobe met 
again. 

" You never wrote that you were Coming up." 

** I did not know it until yesterdaj. I came 
up alone." 

" Nothing WTong, you say ?" 

'' Notbing at Naybary. I shall bave to ask 
yonr opinien on a matter, but at present I won*t, 
becanse I can say nothing to the purpose." 

** All right. And how do you like your new 
life ?" 

** Why, my dear Walter, tbat's a Compound 
question. I am married to the best woman in 
the World, and I don't think that she is the 
least happy woman in the world. That, I know, 
is what you want to know about." 

** I rejoice to hear that." 

'*! don't forget our past talk in the Gardens, 
and I don't forget what I said to you about my 
intentions. And up to this moment I may say, 
as a man to his friend, that in letter and in 
spirit I have carried out my pledge, and that if 
I had failed to do so— she being what she is — ^I 
shöuld have been ungrateful as well as untruth- 
ful." 

"That is well," said Walter Latrobe, quiet- 
ly. He did not deal in exaggeration, and if he 
said that a thing was well he thought it was very 
well indeed. 

' ^ As for the life itself, you know the beatitude 
touching him who expecteth nothing. I am not 
disappointed. I am not even bored yet. And 
you may be interested in knowing that my 
wife's happiness will be increased." 

^' Aiid that I am rejoiced at," said Latrobe, 
with more emphasis than usual. 

' ' I understand, '* said Ernest Dormer, smiling. 

'' You did not come up to see me, and I have 
nothing particular to say to you," said Walter. 
Suppose we leaye those matters where they 
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Those matters. But the young soldier gaye 
wise advice, and for the moment it was accept- 
ed. They had, however, much to say to one 
anotber, and went down to Greenwich to say 
it. Later, as may be supposed, there was little 
reticence on the part of either of the two men. 
But Ernest said nothing of his business in Lon- 
don. 

In the course of the evening Mr. Mangles, 
who had released himself from Lady Syleham 
as soon as he could with courtesy do so, calied 
at the Octagon, and made an opportunity to 
speak privately to Henry Wigram. 

" What is the matter, my serious Samuel ?" 
said that gentleman, when they had drawn apart 
to a Window. 

"Not much," Said Mangles. *'But there 
is something which you should know." 

VMany things, I dare say." 

"Listen a moment," said Mangles, impa- 
tiently. "You remember a conversation in the 
smoking-room, some^ionths back, in reference 
to Ernest Dormer's marriage ?" 

"Perfectlywell." ' 

"You, Wigram, made a certain Statement, 



which you will recollect, because it was made in 
a whisper, when some men were coming in." 

" I remember that also. He has been here 
to-day. By Jovel Has his coming to town 
any thing to do with what we spoke of then ?" 

"That is a question to be answered presently. 
I want to know whether you are inclined to take 
the responsibility of admitting that you were the 
first person to mention the scandal here." 

"I don't know that Iwas." 

"You were the first to mention it to myself 
and some other friends of Dormer's." 

" If you say so of course it was so." 

"Very well. Noythe man does not live 
who can say that I ever betrayed his confidence. 
But circumstances have brought it to Dormer's 
knowledge that his wife's character has been 
canyassed in this club. He is also aware that I 
knew it had been canyassed. I haye no idea 
what course he may intend to take, but it will 
be necessary for me to do one of two things — 
either to inform him, my old and valued friend, 
of the way in which the rumor first reached 
me, or to refiise to do so, and accept the coti- 
sequences. I do not affect to say that your 
friendship is as much to me as his, but I hold 
myself bound to keep your secret unless you 
release me from it. I do not press you for an 
answer on the instant, but will you let me have 
a note at my Chambers to-morrow moming ?" 

"I said just now," answered Wigram, "that 
Dormer had been here. Prom something which 
occurred — mind, I do not doubt for a second that 
you have been perfectly discreet — ^I have reason 
to think he already supposes that I have talked 
on the subject." 

"What makes you say that ?'* 

"Because, in the middle of the f rankest and 
most friendly talk with several other men, he 
was pleased to answer a remark of mine with 
something so nearly approaching an insult that 
I abstained from noticing it only because — ^for 
private reasons with which I will not trouble 
you." 

"I repeat," said Mangles, "that I have never 
hinted at your name. Whether others have 
been as discreet I can not say, but it does not 
seem likely that any one would seize the first 
hour of a man's release, after his marriage, to 
enter upon that sort of thing. With that, how- 
ever, I have nothing to do. I have said my 
say, and I shall expect a line from you in the 
moming." 

"There is nothing like openness, Mangles, 
and I will say anotber word. «There have been 
other allusions here to Mr. Dormer's marriage, 
and especially when you came back from it. It 
would be ineincere in me if I pretended that I 
did not notice a tone on your part toward me 
which I suppose to have meant that you disap- 
proved of certain remarks of mine." 

" I answer you as openly that I thought — and 
shall be glad to know that I thought wrongly — 
tbat you were inclined to harp upon a painful 
subject, and did not feel sorry that there were, 
or might be, reasons for its being painful.^ 
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'^I merely wished to get at that admission. 
I haye no more to say now/' 

« You will write to me ?" 

'' If I do not you will have no reason to com- 
plam." 

^*1 nerer complain. I anderstand you to 
mean that I shall be satisfied ?** 

" Yes, I trust so, Mangles." 

On their retarn from Greenwich Donner and 
Latrobe again calied at the Octagon, and the 
former foand the following note : 

" Mr. George Farquhar presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Dormer, and regrets his absence 
when that gentleman did bim the honor to call 
in Lancaster Street. In aceordance with Mr. 
Donner*s wish, Mr. Farquhar begs leave to say 
that he will be happy to see Mr. Dormer there 
at 12 o*clock to-morrow,.but shoald this honr be 
inconvenient to him he will be good enongh to 
fix his own. Shoald Mr. Dormer desire to be 
accompanied by any friend, Mr. Farqahar will 
have eqaal pleasare in receiving him." 

The note was written in a free, bold band, and 
wA sealed with arms. 

"Extremely decorons, any how," said Dor- 
mer, as he walked away to his lodging. '*I 
don't think I shall intrade a friend upon him 
this time ; bat the next, which will be very soon 
after the first, I shall troable him with the atten- 
tions ofa friend who will not easily part with him. " 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

TROILÜS AND CRES8IDA. 

''Well, America, here we are again, and 
how are yoa, and are yon fall of inspirations ?" 
said Mr. John Metcher, as he entered Mr.Vetch's 
composing-room, as he calied it. *' Eine day, 
plenty of snnshine — who was it that liked to 
compose with the sun in his eyes — Mozart, or 
some such person ?" 

" Don't call Mozart a person, John Fletcher ; 
and why have yoa left the street door open ?" 

'^Because Frank Beaamont is Coming, only 
he remained in the street to finish his cigar, 
knowing that the fame is anacceptable to Mrs. 
Vetch. I hope she is quite well." 

"I hope so too," said Mr. Vetch ; ** bat she is 
gone oat of town on a professional engagement." 

"Where?" 

" I really forget," said Mr. Vetch, with the very 
worst possible imitation of anconcern. ' ^ She has 
so many engagements — I rather fancy that she 
is at Brighton." t 

The fact was that he did not know where she 
was« It had occnrred to the estimable woman, 
as a refinement in persecation, that she woald 
keep secret the place of a concert engagement 
she had made. Laaristina had managed it well, 
and, with all the small canning of a spitefal wife, 
had left the hoase when he was oat, and had 
locked ap the letter from the entrepreneur. Vetch 
had no clew whatever. Bat Brlghton was a bad 
shot. 

**I don*t think it's Brighton," said Fletcher. 



**I receive oue of the papers, and I know that 
there is no advertisement abont her. I shoald 
be sare to notice it." 

**It may be Hastings, or Worthing, or Bog- 
nor, my dear Sir," said the composer ; *' I have 
really too mach to think of to charge my mem- 
oty with Mrs. Vetch's engagements." 

" You are a ombogs, " thought John Fletcher. 
'^I wonder whether Lauristina has bolted. I 
hope so, only it woald vex him. Here's Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Vetch, Mr. Beaamont. Sparkling 
composer. Brilliant dramatist. Now yoa know 
one another." 

** I knew Beaamont before I knew yoa," said 
Vetch. 

" Ha I this was never told to me. Did he 
write psalms for yoa ? he hath a light and pleas- 
ant band for psalmody, " said the reckless Fletch- 
er, who was to-day in the highest spirits. 

** We have worked together," said Vetch. 

" I believe that every body has worked with 
every body at some time or another, " said Fletch- 
er. '^ Yoa have no idea what aged intimacies I 
am constantly anearthing. What did you do to- 
gether ? Ah, you have the grace to be ashamed 
of it; let me not revive humiliating memories. 
Street ballads, eh ? Well, never mind, and re- 
member what Fletcher of Saltoun, my matemal 
ancestor on the patemal side, remarked, ' Let 
me have the making of ballads for a — ^ " 

'^Don't, John, don't!" shouted Beaamont. 
"That infernal saying, which every body be- 
gins areview with. And don't you know that 
it is not Fletcher's ? — ^he quotes it as by some un- 
known person." 

' * That was his modesty, the damaging blem- 
ish in our family. And now, Beaamont, pro- 
ceed to business. I say, Vetch, might we 
smoke, as the missis isn't here ?" 

**Yes,**bellowed Vetch, with a farious tone 
which the authors could not anderstand. It 
meant that Lauristina was a cruel wretch to tor- 
ment him as she did, and he woald have his re- 
venge — her cartains shoald smell of tobacco. 
Bat he had hardly given the license when he 
was sorry for it, and thonght of her, singing 
away for the good of the household, while he 
was heartlessly allowing her property to be dam- 
aged. If ever there was a soft-natured husband 
it was the long-safiering America Vetch. 

" WeUl smoke down stairs," he said. "For 
if a pupil shoald call and want to see me the 
odor isn't professional." 

So they descended into the den, whereof men- 
tion hath Deen made, and Mr. Vetch carefully 
closed the door and opened the Windows. Then 
the conclave proceeded to discussion. 

''Well, have you found a subject, gentlemen 
authors ?" 

" Yes, a stunner," said Fletcher. " Are you 
ready to go to work?" 

**Now, gently over the stones. Who em- 
ploys me?" ♦ 

"That's just it," said Fletcher. "I knew 
that his avaricious and unromantic mind would 
instantly tum to Mammon." 
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"There are worse gods than Mammon, Mr. 
John Fletcher. It strikes me that he has done 
eyerj thing that has been worth doing in this 
"World for many a year. Bat it wasn't about 
money that I was asking. I want to know 
whose pockets I am going to fill." 

** Ours, I hope," said Beaumont. 

''Manager, mana-^er,*' said Vetch, in the 
tone of the gallery when the unwashed honor 
the director with a ** call" to receive their ap- 
probation. 

"Look here,"-eaid Fletcher. "I told you, 
didn't I now, that Mallow was a hnmbag, and 
that we meant to serve him out ? He has done 
US in that matter of Dido and ^neas. We were 
to have an extra fifty if it ran a hnndred nights, 
and he took it out of the bill on the ninety- 
ninth." 

** Smart fellow that," said Vetch, laughing. 

"Yes, very smart fellöw. But when a man 
chooses to be so yery smart as all that, you know, 
he puts himself out of the pale, and any repris- 
als are fair. And if you'll just do the music for 
US well have our rights. I don*t want more," 
said the virtuous Fletcher. 

" I bear no malice, bat I shonld like to serre 
Mallow oat also,*' said Vetch ; *^ for he was ex- 
tremely rode to my wife when she pro^osed to 
come oat in opera, in which I believe she woald 
make a splendid snccess." 

"Rade to Mrs. Vetch, was he?" said Fletch- 
er. " The only good thing I ever heard of him , " 
was the dramatist's private thought. '^What 
a raffian ! What did he say ?" 

"He made a low allusion to Mrs. Vetch's 
early lifo, and asked whether she woald like an 
operetta written for her, with a scene of a prac- 
ticable cook-shop. Ton can hardly believe in 
such bratality, bat it is trae." 

"And she had said nothing to offend him, 
of coarse," said Beaumont, who knew the story. 

"Well, I fancy she did make some joking al- 
lusion to a family incident, but it was all in 
good humor, and we don't retort savagely on a 
lady for being playful with her tongae." 

The playfulness in that case had been, as 
Beaumont told Fletcher afterward, a gentle re- 
minder that the manager's father had been trans- 
ported. 

"Certainly not," said Beaumont. "The 
fact adds to one*s pleasure in trapping him. I 
need not teil you now exactly how we shall 
manage, bat the main point is that we want to 
have a burlesque complete, and if you have faith 
enoagh in us to write the music we'U take care 
you don't lose. I have some money, and Fletch- 
er rolls in gold." 

"IVe faith, my dear boys. And TU work. 
But I teil you what. You'll find it hard to trick 
an old fox like that, and you have this against 
you — ^you are gentlemen and he's t'other thing. 
He can lie, and you can't. It's a sad fact that 
that is an awful drawback in this best of all pos- 
sible worlds." 

" We think we see our way, Americanus," 
said John Fletcher. 



" Very well, take it. And now for the sub- 
ject. Whatisit?" 

" We are going to give the Greeks and Tro- 
jans a tum this time." 

' * Classical again. I wish you wouldn't, " said 
Mr. Vetch. 

"Where can you get.such good dresses for 
your girls ? I ask you that as a, serious and 
eamest man." 

"That is the question, of course," said Vetch, 
" and I can't answer it. A centipede burlesque ; 
very well." 

"Now what does the benighted old savage 
mean by that ?" said Fletcher. 

"Supported by a hundred Legs," said Mr. 
Vetch. " Do you think nobody can make epi- 
grams but yourselves?" 

" Calls that an epigram I Well, luckily the 
greatest composers are the greatest something- 
elses, or I shoiild not feel justified in going ou 
after that display of debility." 

"The subject, Americanus, is Troilus and 
Cressida,** said Beaumont. 

" Didn't the Avon party do something in that 
line?" 

"He did; nor is the play without merit, 
though we have improved upon him very mate- 
rially." 

"Also," said Mr. Vetch, **if my memory 
serves me, there are some scenes in that play 
which may be very proper in the legitimato 
drama, but which are entirely unsuited for the 
public." 

" Mr. Beaumont's character and mine, Mr. 
Vetch, may be your guarantee that you shall not 
be asked to marry immortal music to immoral 
meauing." 

" ril get the book," said Mr. Vetch. " I be- 
lieve I have a copy somewhere." 

" Very improbable, " said Fletcher ; * * besides, 
you need not take the trouble to look. Here is 
the play," he said, producing a pocket edition. 
"And here," he continaed, taking out a roll 
of paper, "is the principal part of our improve- 
ments on the original. These we shall leave 
with you, but mind you lock them up." 

The words brought back to Mr. Vetch a rec- 
ollectibn of the care with which his wife had 
lopked up desk and drawer, and he replied im- 
patiently, bat speedily recovered his good tem- 
per. In fact it was impossible to be long with 
John Fletcher and to resist the contagion of 
his spirits. He saw something to laugh at 
in every thing earthly, and it was not outside 
enjoyment ; he reveled in his irreverence, and 
would break out into a roar when alone and 
seized by a ladicrous image. Some men of this 
kind are fatiguing, but Fletcher was not ; the 
natural and sincere character of his mirth made 
it a gift, not a habit. Beaumont, as we have 
said, was more business-like in his hu;nor, as 
became a husband and a father expectant. 

" Where's the scene ?" said Vetch ; " and is 
there any local color?" 

" Vocal color's your business," said John 
Fletcher. " Scene, you great ignoramus ! why, 
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Troy and the Grecian camp. Don't you know 
that the Greeks besieged Troy, and took it? 
Did you never hear of the wooden horse that 
was crammed fall of warriors, and how Laocoon 
drove his spear in, and the warrlors howled; 
yet even this didn't induce the Trojans to lock 
inside, bat they let the city be taken after dark, 
and Laocoon was eaten by snakes, who did not 
recognize him as a priest of Apollo, because he 
and his boys went aboat without any clothes on ; 
vide statne." 

*^ Shat up, John, and read the list," said 
Beaumont. 

*^I am preparing his mind — tnning him. 
Now, Vetch, the first party is Friam, the king 
of Troy — something like Lablache in Oroveso, 
you know. We mean to keep all his misfor- 
tunes out of sight, of course. Then he has tive 
sons, Hector, Troilas, and three others. Hec- 
tor mast be a man. The others mast be girls, 
and they are always quarreling awfuUy, and 
belog blown np by Friam. Yoa'U.find sag- 
gestions about a scolding qaartette, which we 
think will be fugny." 

" Bat an opening chorns ?" 

" Yes, in the coart of Friam. Defying the 
Greeks, who are tannted as sneaks, and told to 
go home in their rotten old beaks. Then well 
haye a procession of the Trojan armygoing to 
battle, and each of the Chiefs will be chaffed 
as he passes. You mast write a march, with 
breaks in it for the chaff." 

'^Bat what's the plot — ^what does the interest 
turn upon?" 

** Jealousy." 

" A disagreeable subject,*' said Mr. Vetch. 

''Not if itistreated ludicrously, and laughed 
at," said Fletcher. ** There is the girl Cressida, 
and the Trojan Troilas is in love with her, and 
she swears to be true to him. She goes to the 
Greek camp, and in a twinkling is in love, or 
pretends to be, with the Grecian Diomed. Tro- 
ilus is brought in to see them flirting, and he 
boils oTer with rage, and wants to fight Diomed. 
Don't you see fun in all that, Vetch ?" 

" Can't say I do. Jealousy is a disease, no 
doubt ; bat you have no more right to laugh at 
it than at any other disease. It is bad taste to 
do so." 

" Aadiences enjoy it, I can teil you." 

** Well, I teil you I don't like the subject." 

" That is only because you really have not 
considered it. The scene with Troilas peeping 
at the flirtation, and stamping about, singing 
fragments of songs, like Masaniello when he's 
poisoned, will be first-rate. Then the rirals 
meet, and Troilas. gets wopped. I assure you 
that the situations are excellent. See here, 
you are a believer in Shakspeare ; you don't 
mean to assert that he would construct a bad 
play?" 

" But does he treat the jealoasy comically?" 

''It*s what he means for comicality, but he 
hadn't much fan in him," said Mr. Beaumont. 
" He was too indulgent to get the füll effect out 
of a discomfited character. He was always pick- 



ing him up before he had been half kicked 
enough. We'll mend that vice of mercy." 

*' I wish we could hit upon something better 
than this, authors," said Mr. Vetch. 

*'Come, old man," said Fletcher, "I prom- 
ised you that we would be docile and submiss- 
ive ; but when you come to the rejection of the en- 
tire thing you put us in a hole." 

"The barlesque will be a very good one," 
said Beaumont, gravely, '* and you can form no 
idea of it from this chatter. But if you persist 
in not seeing your way, why there is an end of 
the business." 

" Now don't fly away like that, Frank Beau- 
mont," said Mr. Vetch. "One may have an 
opinion, and yet not want to throw a thing up. 
I Said, and I say it again, that jealousy, when it 
is well founded, is not a thing to laugh at, and 
I should as soon make fun of any other fever." 

"Any other yellow fever," said Fletcher. 

"But if you think diiferently, and have put 
words that you think comic, I'll do my best with 
them." 

" You're a brick, Vetch. I teil you they are 
capital. Troilas can't go to the camp at first, 
and so he Stands imagining to himself all the 
things his idol is doing or permitting. Now 
she smües, now she lets the other fellow kiss 
her band, now she pretends to be offended, now 
she makes it up and gives him her bottquet, now 
he gets his arm round her — ^now — hang it, Vetch, 
what the devil is the matter with you ?" 

He might reasonably ask, for that eminent 
composer was indulging in a series of facial con- 
tortions which would have rejoiced Lavater, or 
rather Fuseli. And his lips were white, and he 
glared. Fresently he got up and left the room. 

"Is he mad?" said Fletcher. 

" You've been doing your best to make him 
so," Said his friend, laughing. " I thought you 
knew." 

"Knew what?" 

"Why, that he is about ten times as jealous 
of Lauristina as Troilus was of Cressida. I did 
not know it until lately, for he is a good fellow, 
and keeps his evil thoughts to himself, but 
Grace Cläre told me." 

" Jealous of her — that cold, fat, hard, heart- 
less singing-machine I" said Fletcher, astonished. 
"Well, Lam flabberghasted. I always hated 
her ; but that she should have the consummate 
impudence to make any decent man jealous is 
an unpardonable audacity which makes me in- 
clined to forgive Mallow. Jealous of herl 
Why, who in the world ever thinks twice of the 
animal, except as a thing that plays several 
tunes with her throat, and does it well ?" 

" Nobody, I believe ; but Vetch thinks all the 
World is always plotting to take her away from 
him." 

"No such luck for him. Do you think she 
encourages his delusion ?" 

" Yes. For that, you know," said the toler- 
ant Beaumont, " one can't blame any thing that 
Cialis itself a woman. When a man puts that 
sort of thing into her head, and shows her that 
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he thinks her a wonderfal heing, she must be cruncfaed. As they ground in the grayel Mr. 
either fool or angel if she does not accept the Vetch groand his teeth. 



Situation. Bat this creatare is malicions, and 
takes a pleasnre in tormenting the man simply 
because he is at her mercj." 

"Couldn*t we make him rebel ?" 

'* We do these things in comedies, bat in real 



Mrs. Lanristina Vetch entered the roora. 
She was charmingly dressed, and looked ex- 
ceedingly well. And she was qaite gracioas to 
the two authors, and smilingly told them that 
thej might have come oat and spoken to her — 



life something is sure to make a hitch — the fact she was g^ided to the room onlj by the smell 
that folks are in eamest, I suppose. No, I sha'n't ' of the eigars, which must be very good ones, and 
interfere. It's not my business, nor is it yours. ' quite unlike the dreadfal rubbish which she was 
And another thing — he wonld not thank you for in the habit of smelling in that honse. 
disenchanting him." | All of which was fittingly responded to. and 

"I wish I were a mnsical critic still. I'd the two gentlemen regarded her with admiring 
give her something !" ' j looks, and behaved as if they were enchanted to 

'*My dear John, yoa wbuld be doing an in- ! talk to the accomplished artist. 
jnstice. The woman can sing.** "I should have come out, Mrs. Vetch,** said 

''Yes, confonnd her! she can. A mistake Fletcher, '* bat Isupposed that it was the proud 
somewhere. Nobody with a bad heart onght to privilege of a hasband to receive his wife on 



haye a voice like that. Here he is again.'* 

"Excose me, my boys,'* said Mr. Vetch, re- 
taming, '^bat a spasmodic affection troubles 
me at times, and my only chance is to walk 
aboat and gasp. The process is not dignified, 
bat it is bettör than tortnre.'* 

" We called it the hiccaps when I was a lit- 



her retarn home. I am not a married man 
myself, anhappily, bat I have observed my 
friend Mr. Beaamont, who has the happiness of 
being one.** 

"My husband,'* said Mrs. Vetch, looking 
round, as if discovering for thp first time that 
he was in the room. **I might stand at the 



tle boy," said Fletcher, " and cared it in a friend door all night in the rain before it wonld occar 
by snddenly giving him a violent pinch. Fan- ! to him to open the door. I believe he considers 
cy its being elevated to the rank of a spasmodic that it is one of the prerogatives of talent to neg- 



affection!** 



lect courtesy, bat I think that it should be tal- 



<' A long Word is more comforting to a snf- ent of a very high kind indeed that justifies 
ferer," said Beaumont. "There is something that.'* 

soothing in long words. I never saw any thing ! " Really,** said the nnfortunate Vetch, " this 
to laugh at in the poor old woman who could is a littla unfair. I could not know that you 
not anderstand mach of the sermon. but had had coak home, and yoa have remonstrated 
been greatly consoled by that blessed word Mes- ! against my appearing in a shooting-jacket be- 



opotamia.** 

A word which was not exactly blessed es- 
caped Mr. Vetch at the moment, and it foUowed 
apon a lond knocking at the street>door. 



fore your pupils. Had it been one of them you 
would have scolded me.** 

" There, Mr. Fletcher,*' said Lauristina, sad- 
ly, "you hardly seemed to believe me the other 



"Whatarow your pupils make, Vetch!** said ' day when I just alluded to the kind of treat 
Fletcher. ** Nobody with a soul for music i ment which I receive here. I have been away for 



would make that atrocious din. Let me go out 
and blow them up.** 

" It isn't pupils," said Mr. Vetch. 

He was in what used to be called a quandary, 
but as the fastidious Doctor Webster says that 
is a low word, we must Substitute a^erplexity. 
He believed, and rightly, that Mrs. Vetch had 
come home. And he feit that she had wronged 



two days, toiHng and slaving, and the first greet- 
ing I receive from my husband is sarcasm and 
reproach." 

"It is only a Symptom of his happiness at 
regaining you, Mrs. Vetch,** said Beaumont. 
" You know that delight often manifests itself 
in an eccentric way. Is it not so, America ?" 

** Pray don't encourage him in the use of that 



and insulted him by going away as. she had | idiotic name, Mr. Beaumont. I am ashamed 
done, and he had proposed to himself to receive whenever I hear it. It is stränge that he could 
her with a certain wounded dignity, and even < not see that his Tankee friends were laughing at 



with rebuke, if he should find himself equal to 
that process. But, on the other band, here were 
witnesses, and he could not scold his wife before 
them, and therefore he should be obliged to con- 
done her offense. 

** No,'* said Fletcher, " I hear the silver voice 
of Mrs. Vetch. Let us go out and welcome 
her." 

He did not speak ironically, for Lauristina's 
voice could be very pleasant when she chose, 
and at this moment she was taking leave of • 
somebody in a most kind and almost affection- 
ate manner. A man's tones were heard in 
reply, and then the door closed, and wheels 



him when they gave it him. I will bum that 
ridicnlous certificate one of these days.*' 

The amiable Lanristina would have done it 
long ago, but it was more satisfactory to her to 
have the opportunity of constantly threatening 
to do it. 

" May we hope that you have had a success- 
ful joumey, or tour, or whatever it was, Mrs. 
Vetch," said Mr. Beaumont. " I don't thinkyour 
husband mentioned which way you had been." 

"Did he not?" said the lady, with a smile. 
**I dare say not. Perhaps he would teil you 
that he did not know — ^you do not suppose that 
he stoops to interest himself in my movements." 
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I did not say so," said Vetcb, stung into 
angelr by this unparalleled injuiy, ** but I say so 
now. I do not know where you have been. " 

" There, gentlemen," said Mrs. Vetch, hum- 
bly. ** Mr. Vetch owna that he never took the 
trouble to inquire where I was going. The 
house might have been on fire, or some family 
misfortune might have happened, and he would 
have been nnable to let me know." 

'* Or he might have been taken ill. It was 
careless, Vetch," said Fletcher. • 

" No dänger ofthat," said Mrs. Vetch. ** He 
takes good care of himself. I may be out at all 
hours, and have to wait for a carriage, or come 
home in a common cab, an^ have to qnarrel 
with the driver at the door, bat Mr. Vetch will 
be comfortable in his slippers, and what he calls 
bis shooting- jaoket, as if he ever went shooting 
in his life, or knows one end of a gun from the 
other." 

Now if she had said that he coald not com- 
pose he would have laughed, but having in the 
course of his life shot half a dozen rabbits Mr. 
Vetch was indignant at being charged with not 
being a proficient in field sports, and he was 
roused to say something which was as bitter as 
he ever said in a rejoinder. 

^'My dear, you have come home in a sweet 
tempef to-day." 

" Of course," said Mrs. Vetch, " if I venture 
to remonstrate against neglect I am the party 
in the wrong. Ferhaps I am a little annoyed. 
I could not help saying to Captain Rodney, as 
we came up to town, that it is sometim^ vexing 
to a wife to have to depend upon the kindness 
and attention of any body but her husband." 

"I don't know the gentleman," said Mr. 
Vetch, with suppressed dismay, ^* but I make 
no doubt he agreed with you." 

* ' Of course you do not know him. You take 
no pa^ips to know any of my friends. I can hard- 
ly be too much obliged to him for the trouble he 
took with me in finding me a lodging, and see- 
ing that I was made comfortable. Indeed, I 
owe it entirely to his attention that I have en- 
joyed the trip at all, for Ramsgate is not a pleas- 
ant place at this time of the year." 

** Oh, you have been to Ramsgate," said Mr. 
Vetch. 

" What nonsense to pretend you did not know 
it, when the Programme of the concert is there 
under your very eyes," said Mrs. Vetch, with a 
very good show of Indignation. 

This was a very good stroke of hers. As has 
been said, she had much cunning, and usually 
managed to be in the right, or at least to have 
an available defense in small things. Here she 
was able in the' presence of two credible wit- 
nesses utterly to demolish her husband's alle- 
gation that she had gone away without giving 
him notice, and it suited her to do so. 

"Under my eyes!" said Vetch. "I have 
never seen it." And he rose and looked around 
every where. 

"That is very good acting," said Lauristina, 
bitterly, "and if it were not done for the sake of 



humiliating your wife I should admire it. But 
I can not let myself be made the victim of a false 
Charge. I put this," she said, crossing to the 
table, and holding up a paper — "I put this on 
the desk in the moming, hours before I went, 
in Order to remind you, and that I might see 
you before I left." 

And it was true that she had placed it there 
at the time she mentioned. But inasmuch as 
she had carefully laid it inside another and an 
older paper, some charity appeal, on which the 
eyes of the three men had been resting for the 
last hour, it was not so wonderf ul that Mr. Vetch 
had failed to see it. 

" What do you say to that, Mr. Beaumont?" 
she asked, triumphantly exhibiting the Pro- 
gramme, on which the name of Madame Lau- 
ristina Vetch was daly and prominently dis- 
played. 

" Clearly Mr. Vetch can not read," said Fletch- 
er. ' ^ We must subscribe and have him educated 
up to that point, if you think that his intellect 
will not suffer by the exertion." 

" And if he had condescended to read my 

Programme, he would have seen also that his 

wife had ventured to sing, for the first time in 

public, one of his own songs. I did not like to 

say any thing about it until all was over, becanse 

I might have broken down from thinking of the 

way he usos me. But there, you see, is the song 

which I had the pleasure of interpreting." And 

she read : 

First Time in Public, 
Wipe Mine Eye (America Vetch)— Madame Lavbibtika 

Vetch. 

"Yes,"she continued, "and I held up, and 
got nn encore. And this is the way I am re- 
paid." 

" My darling !" said Vetch, in a gush of re- 
morse and affection and gratitude, and all the 
rest of it. And regardless of the two credible 
witnesses, he enfolded his wife in his arms. 

" She wiped his eye," said Beaumont to Fletchw 
er, after they had made their escape. 

"Detestable cat !" said Mr. Fletcher. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE DEAD MAN'S HAND. 

Aboüt an hour before the time which had 
been appointed by Mr. Farquhar for Ernest 
Dormer*s visit to Lancaster Street, Mr. Dudley, 
who was on his own premises, received a note 
from Farquhar, which caused the medical gen- 
tleman to rage furiously, and then to hail a cab 
violently, and hurry up to his friend^s lodgings 
in Judd Street. 

Mr. Dudley 's knock was not of the kind which 
a professional man usually gives on the door of 
a patient, nor was his step up stairs one of a gen- 
tle nature. Instinctively, however, he forbore 
from Speech until the slattemly girl-of-all-work 
had left the room in which Farquhar was. It 
was the front-room, into which the young man 
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had come, partiallj dressed, and where, on the 
hard black sofa, and with a railwaj rüg wrapped 
round him, he was lying. The fume of vile to- 
bacco was very present, and Mr. Dndley, with- 
out a word, set both Windows wide open. 

* * Don' t, " feebly protested Farquhar. * ' I am 
chilled enough as it is.*' 

" You can't humbug me," was the grim retort 
of his medical friend, who added, coming close 
to him : '* Cret np, and go in and dress yourself. 
It is past eleven now." 

" I can%" responded Mr. Farquhar. ** I am 
really so ill that I am good for nothing — ^you 
can see that for yourself." 

" You are not good for much ; but mnch or 
little, you are going back iii the cab with me." 

**I swear to you that I am utterly unfit to 
moye, Dudley, and as for the business, you must 
really manage it yourself. I have no nerve 
whateyer. I shoald break down and spoil your 
whole plan." 

« That is it," said Mr. Dudley. " You are 
a coward — a sheer, miserable coward, and you'll 
ncTer do any good for yourself in this world. 
But I did not think you would have skulked 
away firom me like this." 

" I am not skulking. If I were well, or any 
thing like well, I would do what you wish with 
pleasure, but just look at me. I am as nervous 
as a cat." 

" Of course. You have been knocking your- 
self to pieces again with that blackguard tobacco. 
It is most treacherous and unfriendly of you, if 
you are half as bad as you pretend. But I don't 
believe you are. It is simply a dodge to evade 
meeting Mr. Dormer.** 

*' If you can look at me, and say that I am not 
ill, I need talk no more," answered Farquhar. 
*'I am about as fit to meet Mr. Dormer or any 
body eise as I am to fight a mad bull. It is 
you who ar# unfriendly to bluster at a fellow 
who is too weak to take his owu part." 

"Now I teil you what it U, vnj fine fellow 
who is too weak to take his own part," said Mr. 
Dudley. "You throw me over. Very good. 
That is my business., But when I have got rid 
of Dormer I shall write a letter, and that will 
be your business." 

"To whom?'* asked Farquhar. He was 
wretchedly pallid, but the menace made him 
even whiter than before. 

" You'll know in good time. But I have no 
secrets, and 111 teil you. I mean to inform 
your father that, as your professional adviser, it 
is my duty to apprise him of your condition, and 
of the causes that have brought it about. He 
ought to know how you are ; at least I won't 
have the responsibility of keeping him in igno- 
rance." 

" And you call yourself my friend ?" 

" I do nothing of the sort. I have been your 
friend, and a pretty good one, and I would have 
been again, but when you tum traitor on my 
hands there's an end." 

"Idonot." 

" I say you do. Did I not specially order 



you to take care of yourself, and live by my 
rules, at least until this business should be done ? 
And here you have been drinking and smoking 
yourself into a condition that makes you useless 
to yourself and every body eise." 

" Any how you own I am ill." 

" 111 !" repeated Dudley, with a savage sneer. 
" Men have been ill before this ; but when there 
was man's work to do they have roused them- 
selves for it, and done it, and died afterward, 
and so have women, and I have seen them do 
it. But you have not an ounce of pluck in your 
body. Yes, I see now that you are ill enough, 
and I am afraid to screw you up, as I could do 
with a better fellow, for you*would burst out 
crying, and throw yourself at Mr. Dormer's feet, 
and heg mercy. You may have to do it yet.'* 

With which consoling words Mr. Dudley ab- 
ruptly left the room, regardless of the appeal 
which Farquhar sent after him, and the wheels 
of the cab speedily apprised the patient that his 
friend had departed. 

Mr. Dudley was too practical a man to waste 
time, just then, in lavishing much commination 
against the feeble creature whom he had intend- 
ed to use, and who had foiled him. He eased 
his mind with one enormous execration, and 
then addressed himself to the consideration of 
the course which was now forced upon him. He 
would have to meet Emest Dormer, in the first 
instance, and the plan which he had decided on 
was useless. He had almost to manceuvre in 
the face of the enemy. Bot, to use a favorite 
phrase of his own, he was equal to the Situa- 
tion. ■ 

Clean shaven, dressed in an eminently re- 
spectable manner, and perusing — or at least 
holding in his hand a solemn-looking work on 
Fathology, Mr. Benjamin Dudley, in the toler- 
ably well-furnished apartment over his shop, 
awaited the arrival of Mr. Dormer. 

Ernest was punctual. 

When he was a man abont town he was ac- 
customed, like other men of his class, to carry a 
very thin umbrella. But in the country he had 
discarded this delicate companion, and had tak- 
en to a stoutish stick. That stick, or another, 
he had brought with him to the meeting. The 
fact did not escape the notice of Mr. Dudley. 

He received his visitor with more than pro- 
fessional gravity, and pointed to a chair, which 
happened to face the light, to which his own 
back was tumed. But Ernest Dormer, who had 
made up his own mind as to the manner in which 
he would conduct the early part of the interview 
— the remainder would be a case of alors comme 
alors — smiled, and seated himself carelessly on 
a sofa at some distance. 

"I find that the gentleman who wrote to me 
is not here," said Dormer. 

" I regret to say that Mr. Farquhar is sufifer- 
ing from sudden and violent illness," said Mr. 
Dudley. " He has been laboring too hard at 
his professional studies, with a view to an ex- 
amination, and he has prostrated himself by 
overexertion." 
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" Energetic young men will do these things," 
Said Ernest. 

** You particularly wished to see him, I in- 
fer?" Said Mr. Dudley. 

" No, the particalar wish was the other way," 
replied Donner. 

"He is, as I have said, very 111," said Mr. 
Dudley, " and he may not have explained him- 
self to me in the most accnrate manner, but the 
Impression which he left upon my mind — if an 
incorrect one you will rectify it — was that you 
had some species of proposal to submit to him." 

"Nothing of the kind, I assure you," said 
Ernest, with a sUght smile. 

"Then may xask," said Mr. Dudley, "what 
is the object of your visit ? That I may justify 
that question, I should premise that I am his 
relative, and I should call myself his guardian 
but that men at his time of life do not think 
much of that functionary." 

"I came because he wrote to ask me to come." 

" But you are strangers, I believe ?" 

" Entirely." 

"I assume, however, that you would hardly 
have taken the trouble to pay him two visits un- 
less you had some stronger reason than an invi- 
tation from an unknown person." 

" I had that invitation, and I have accepted 
it, and I await ezplanation," said Ernest Dor- 
mer, with perfect compoßure. 

"You are, of cou'rse,*' said Mr. Dudley, "en- 
tirely right in not taking the initiative, and I am, 
like Mr. Farquhar, a stranger to you. I may 
as well mention that my name is Dudley, and 
that I am a medical man, and what is termed a 
general practitioner. Mr. Farquhar is my friend 
and ward. Having said this, it will be for you 
to decide whether, in his enforced absence, you 
pursue the object for which you may have come.** 

" My only object is to know what Mr. Far- 
quhar wants. Can you teil me ?" 

" It is curious that my young friend's phrase- 
ology was precisely similar to your own, and the 
case of your language wiU be the excuse for his. 
He said, as well as he could, poor fellow, * See 
Mr. Dormer and find out what he wants.* " 

' * I see, " said Ernest Dormer, rising. * * Well, 
I am as sorry for his illness as I ought to be for 
that of a gentleman whom I have not the honor 
of knowing, and when you have cured him he 
can write to me again. He knows my club. 
Good-day, Mr. Dudley." 

Looking round the room with that peculiar 
glance which is not thonght to imply abstract 
admiration so much as wonder whether one is 
likely to see the place again, Ernest Dormer put 
on his hat and went toward the door. 

"I may, without ofifense, compliment you on 
your aptitude for comedy, Mr. Dormer," said 
Dudley. 

" No' well-intended compliment should give 
offense," said Ernest, tuming and slightly rais- 
ing his hat. "Tragedy used to be thought 
more in my way," ho added, carelessly, and 
again approaching the door. 

"And that, perhaps, may be well," said Dud- 



ley, somewhat emphatically ; for he feit that 
unless he stopped Emest on the instant, much 
work would have to be done afresh. 

" I don't understand," said Dormer. 

" We should all be prepared for serious in- 
cidents," returped Mr. Dudley. "My remark 
had no special reference, at least I have no right 
to say thatit had." 

" A mysterlous State of things, Mr. Dudley, 
when a man has no right to explain his own 
meaning." 

"Do you wish for an explanation ?" said Dud- 
ley, adroitly. 

* * You wish to give it, I perceive," replied Dor- 
mer. "Praydo." 

And with something of a smile Emest stood 
leaning with both hands on his stick, and as 
prepared to listen to what scarcely interested 
him. 

"It seems a pity," said Mr. Dudley, gradu- 
ally changing his manner, and abandöning some 
of his solemnity and his long words, " that men 
of business should waste time in fencing. As 
representing my young friend, I feit it my duty 
to fulfiU his Instructions, and ask you to ßpeak 
out, but as you have clearly made up your mind 
not to do so, I may help matters by saying that 
I am not entirely unaware of the circumstances 
that have brought you here." 

" Well, Mr. Dudley," said Ernest, cheerfuUy, 
" if that means that in the absence of your 
friend you are ready to speak for him, I think 
you might as well have said so at first. But 
better late than never. Now then ?" 

And he again took off his hat and sat down. 

"A cool band," thought Dudley, "but we 
may quicken the pulse." 

He had a far colder band to play. And now 
his time had come, and he was to see whether 
the gods had really wearied of the favorite sport 
to which reference was made when we first be- 
came acquainted with this good man. 

* * I may ask you, at all events, Mr.Dormer — ?" 
"If I have failed to impress upon you, Mr. 

Dudley, that I am not here to answer any ques- ■ 
tions," interrupted Emest, "your compliment 
to my histrionic powers has been misplaced. I 
am here to know, if I may be.so favored, what 
your friend wants." 

" Money." 

**0f course he does," said Emest Dormer, 
with a good-natured impatience. " There was 
no (iiflBculty in guessing that. Why does he 
ask it, and for whom, and how much is wanted ? 
Surely, that is talking, as you say, like a man 
of business." 

"The first two questions you are able to an- 
swer for yourself. And the answer to the third 
does not depend on us." 

" You mean that he wants as much as I am 
prepared to give. But that is a wild way of 
putting it. I think you will serve him better 
by being frank with me, Mr. Dudley." 

"I will be frank enough presently, Sir, do 
not be afraid. You are more likely to accuse 
me of excess in frankness. But it is impossible 
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for two embassadors to treat nntil thej know the 
extent of each other's powers. Mine are ample. 
What are yours ?" 

*' Embassadors, Mr. Dudley? It is a por- 
tentous Word, and I mean no personal disrespect 
in saying that it is a ridiculous one." 

" I fall to see that. At all events it conveys 
my meaning. I am here on the part of Mr. 
George Farquhar." 

'' And on whose part, ip the deviVs name, do 
you suppose me to be here?" 

**It is you, Sir, not I, who commit the in- 
discretion of bringing the name you haye men- 
tioned so near to another. I presume I have 
the honor of addressing the — well, the represent- 
ative of Mrs. Dormer?" 

" You address Mr. Dormer, Sir, who acts for 
himself, and you will be good enough to leave 
the other name out of our conversation." 

" I «hall be glad to. do so, provided you as- 
sent to my Suggestion that you perfectly well 
understand the nature of Mr. Farquhar's Claims." 

"Claims, Sir. I know of none.*' 

'< Then, Sir, you compel me to State them, 
and have only yourself to thank should the 
Statement take a disagreeable form. Why need 
this be ? Think better of it, assume the past, 
and make your offer. I haye influenae enough 
with my ward to prevent bis being unreasonable." 

Emest Dormer looked steadily at Dudley for 
a minute or more, and while he did so he re- 
curred to the conversation in Mangles's Chambers. 
Dudley, who had now braced himself for the 
crowning effort, met his glance with complete 
resolution, almost with sternness. 

'*I was not altogether unprepared to hear 
something like this," said Dormer, contemptu- 
ously. 

"That I think extremely probable," replied 
Dudley, answering the words and not the tone. 
^^Itshows that a good understanding exists — 
where such a thing should always exist," he 
added. 

**If I comprehend you, Mr. Dudley," said 
Emest, haughtily, '^you are again trespassing 
on ground from which I have wamed you. I 
advise you not to do this again.*' 

** Might I ask why I should be deterred from 
saying what seems to me necessary?" 

* ' Becanse, " said Emest Dormer, ' * you might 
tempt me to forget your character of embassa- 
dor." 

He might not have intended a hostile demon- 
stration, but his stick, on which he had been 
leaning, transferred itself to his right band, and 
Dudley's eye foUowed the movement. 

**Mr. Dormer," he said, calmly, **one word. 
You are younger than I am, and pqssibly you 
are more active. You onght to be, living in leis- 
nre in the country, while I am kept in town at 
hard, but not wholesome work. These consid- 
erations, and another, namely, the idea that I 
might say that which should excite yon to vio- 
lence, made it a duty to myself to be able to teil 
you that we are not a match, for I have the 
means of something more than self-defense. I 



suppose I have said enough to a man who is 
brave, but not fool-hardy." 

Mr. Dudley said this very well, and not at all 
offensively. It was uttered rather in the tone 
of a medical man dilating upon a case, and giv- 
ing sound advice to the patient. 

** You have shown yourself discreet, Mr. Dud- 
ley," said Emest, "and you have done well to 
remind me that the character of your present 
Office ought to secure you from a gentleman^s 
anger. Now, Sir, if you like to go on, I prom- 
ise to give you no further cause for apprehen- 
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sion. 

" I feel none, Sir. It is p^sible that you may 
regret the tone in which you have received what 
was certainly not said unconrteously. Had we 
not better keep to business ? I will not ask you 
again what you are empowered to do, but I shall 
be glad to hear what you propose to do." 

"Nothing, of course," said Emest, "while 
the word Claims is used. If for that you Sub- 
stitute the word charity, and let me know the 
circumstances of the applicant, I shall probably 
not disappoint him." 

" It is now clear to me, Mr. Dormer, that you 
are not admitted to the confidence which I sup- 
posed you to possess. As you have undertaken 
not to be offended I speak without timidity," 
added Dudley, with a scoraful emphasis on the 
last word. '^That Mr. Farquhar has legal 
Claims on you I am not prepared to assert ; but 
there is a class of claim which can not be en- 
forced by law, but which few wise men are in- 
clined to neglect. I take Mr. Farquhar's to be 
one. of these." 

" I am not disposed to guess at it, Mr. Dud- 
ley. You may State it plainly or refuse to do 
80. I care not which." 

" Again I say that you need not fear my not 
speaking plainly. My object, however, is to 
avoid giving needless pain." 

"You dareto imply that you can say some- 
thing which it would pain me to hear ? You 
mistake your game, Mr. Dudley." 

**It may be so," said Dudley, quietly. 
"Will you allow me to adopt a word of yours, 
and say that I imagine you may like to do a 
charitable action?" 

" That is more like it," said Emest, somewhat 
wondering at the suddenness with which Dudley 
had, as Dormer supposed, shifted his ground. 
" I am told of a service rendered a good while 
ago to a lady. I suppose the person who ren- 
dered it is in distress, and therefore he wishes 
his good act remembered. Why can not he, or 
you, or somebody, say what he wants done for 
him ?" 

It was now Dudley's tum to gaze steadily at 

Emest, and to endeavor to get some clew to the 

meaning of the latter. But, of course, after a 

rapid review of all that Dudley knew, or believed 

he knew, or could guess at, he was entirely at 

fault, and, like a wise hunter, he tried back. 

' This was too important a moment for him to try 

i a subtlcr course, and seek to extract from Dor- 

I mer what the service had been. Dudley rose to 
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the Situation, and woald not be beguiled into 
any abandonment of bis plan. 

" We are speaking on different subjects, Mr. 
Dormer. We can refer, by-and-by, if yon 
please, to the topic which occnpies your mind, 
or wfaich, pardon me, you insist on putting for- 
ward, instead of the real question. I said that 
I wonld snggest a charitable act to you, and there 
is no objection to yonr adopting that form, if it 
pleases yoa. A friend of mine has for some 
time been the possessor of a piece of jewelry — " 

*«Jewelry?" 

" Yes. The article is not very valuable, I 
own. But it has %factitioas valne for him, and 
it may have for otners, from the circa mstances 
under which it came into bis hands, and from a 
ccrtain inscription which it bears. If upon con- 
sideration — ^fuU consideration, Mr. Dormer, if 
you please — this little article should seem worth 
yoar parchase, and with it, you understand, you 
wonld parchase its history, thenceforth to be 
exclusively your own — exclusively your own — 
yoa can place yoar own price upon it, and I shall 
be happy to giye you all Information which may 
help you to fix a just price." 

He leaned forward while saying this, and gave 
dne eraphasis to every syllable. 

*' Where is this thlng ?" said Emest Dormer, 
coldly. 

"Here." 

Mr. Dudley unlocked a small box, which 
Emest had noticed near the other's band, and 
had supposed to contain surgical Instruments. 
Dadley did so very deliberately, and took out 
something wrapped in white paper, which was 
sealed. 

" Few eyes have seen this, Mr. Dormer," said 
Dadley, breaking the seals. ^'It has been in 
my possession from the time it passed from the 
care of the donor to that of one person who now 
sees nothing." 

He placed a locket of gold in the band of 
Ernest Dormer. 

Emest took it with slight show of interest. 
He believed that he was about to be tricked in 
some way nnless he could defeat the attempt, 
and he examined the trinket with some mani- 
festation of contempt. 

"Well,*' he said, "a locket, worth, if it is 
gold, some four or five ponnds." 

"Scarcely so much, I should have thought," 
said Dadley. ' ' But I believe that its real value 
may be ascertained by looking inside." 

Emest pressed the spring, and the side open- 
ed. There was a small lock of hair below the 
crystal, and on the inside of the portion that 
had fallen was an inscription. 

"I have not read what is engraved since the 
day the thing came into my bands,'* said Dad- 
ley ; "but, unless my memory betrays me, the 
inscription is : ' ^. üt* to 3^. V* To retnind 
Iiim qfwhat she will never forget,^ " 

"Yes," said Emest Dormer, quietly, " that is 
the inscription, and you have no complaint to 
make against your memory, Mr. Dadley, for it 
has served you well." 



'^And am I as well served by my Imagina- 
tion," said Dudley, ** which teils me to supply 
the names indicated by those Initials ?" 

"I don't know," said Dormer, "but my in- 
terpretation is at your Service. I take^ the lock- 
et to have been apresent from Magdalen Con- 
way to Percy Vaughan." 

"You were aware of its existence?" 

"That is my business, Mr. Dudley." 

"And you are not curious to know how it 
came into my possession ?" 

" Not I. There are fifty ways. Mr. Vaughan 
lived in Gray*s Inn, and bis laundress probably 
stole it and sold it to you when he had left the 
country." 

"Ah! you knew that he had left the conn- 
try." 

"You hear that I knew it." 

"Andwhyheleftit?" 

"I know as much about that as I wish to 
know. Teil bim so ; and once more I ask you 
what kind of assistance heTequires from me." 

Dudley, who had hitherto borne himself man- 
fully, now tumed very white indeed, Were 
the gods going to play him another trick ? Had 
this Dormer got possession of the whole secret, 
or as much ofit as was worth any thing, and did 
he not care about it? Was the golden fruit 
which Dudley had tended so long and anxiously 
nothing bat a Dead Sea apple ? 

Well, he must find that out. 

" If you really know the truth, Mr. Dormer," 
said Dudley, scarcely able to suppress bis agi- 
tation, "you must be aware that Percy Vaughan 
dare not show bis face in England. We are 
indulgent enough, bat we do not permit in our 
sCreets the presence of a known Murderer." 

' ' Oh, is that tbe scandal ?" said Emest Dor- 
mer, calmly, and utterly disbelieving the Speak- 
er. " That is a sad name to give a man. But 
since it does not prevent you, or Mr. Farquhar, 
who is, I suppose, a go-between, from befriend- 
ing Mr. Vaughan, I say again that one of you 
may convey my message, and provided I can 
be sure that the moncy will reach him I abidc 
by what I have said. Murder? Could you* 
not have accounted in some milder way for your 
friend's being in hiding?" 

"You do not know, " exciaimed Dudley, wbose 
pulse now beat fast and furious, for be saw that 
the game was bis. 

"Do not know what?" replied Emest, with 
Irritation. 

" That which I have to teil you. The lock- 
et in your band was brought to Vaughan 's 
Chambers by the young lady whose Initials are 
there. Why she was there it is for her to ex- 
plain, if her busband wishes to know. But 
that he may not be afraid of too many witnesses 
to her presence, I inform him that a workman, 
whose name was Andrew Barton, and who died 
in my surgery down stairs a few minutes after 
informing me how he had been treated, was 
pushed from the parapet of the house in Gray's 
Inn by the band of the gentleman whose initials 
are also on that locket." 
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Emegt Dormer sprang to his Teel and ap- 
proached Diidley. 

"Are fou Ijing?" Said Emest, in a low 

" No, Sir," Said Dndlej, in the same tone. 

"Ton are. I feel yon are." 

"Itakenoheedofyonrwords, Sir. iBhould 
bo a Koward to do so at such a moment. When 
Ion want proof, come to me again, and bring, 
if you please, soms odviser who nill be calmer 
tlian jourscir." 



"It innst be fale«. Men are not killed and 
baried, and ro ona to ask how." 

"Thera wag an inqaest Yod can lee tbe 
report. I will givQ yon Ihe date. But you 
can not knov, except from an entry made hy 
nie aC the time, and wbich I will sbow yon, 
what Barton said to me juet before breathing 
bis last. I anppresBed it at the inquest, for it 
conid do no good and woiüd hsTe wraoght fear- 
ful barm." 

"Mr. Dudlej," said Einest Dormer, aftcr 
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some minntes of silence, during which bis agi- 
tation was Tisible, though he put forth all his 
strength to control it, * * if this story be true, I 
do not know what I shall do. But if it tums 
out false, I know well what I will do — and you 
know. I see that." 

' * I see what your eyes mean. I almost wish 
that I had your vengeance to fear. I Could 
sooner brave that than recollect how I have made 
you suffer." 

" Keep your pity, Sir," said Dormer, furious- 
ly. "Answer me one thing more, and weigh 
well your words, for they may be your life or 
your deäth one day. Did that dead man say 
that it was in her presence that — that he feil?" 

Dudley's reply was hissed into Dormer's ear 
rather than spoken. 

Then Ernest Dormer, drawing himself to- 
gether, as it were, and mechanically replacing 
his hat, left the house. 

''I feit that I should quicken .that pulse," 
Said Dndley. '* The dead man's band is played 
out at last." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
gbat's inn oardens. 

"Friends! I have no friends,*' said Emest 
Dormer, bitterly. 

He spoke aloud, for the first time since leav- 
ing Dudley's house an hour before, and the 
words were his answer to what had recurred to 
him again and again during his wandering walk. 

He had taken no note of the quarter through 
which he was straying, except that he had in- 
stinctively tumed his face away from the district 
in which his own class resided — his own class, 
for which for the hour he feit a savage hate, un- 
like any thing he remembered to have entertained 
for his fellows. 

"Mangles, perhaps, who contrived to make 
me believe in his regard, yet allowed me to walk 
blindfold into the uet which he saw. He will 
advise me to go to the Continent, and offer 
me a Situation as correspondent for his paper. 
Walter Latrobe. He knows too much to deal 
fairly with me, and he always takes the woman's 
side in all things. He will teil me to hold my 
tongue, and suffer in silence — he would do it 
himself. Milwarden, Alford, Rydon — don't I 
see them all? Devilish disagreeable.business, 
my dear fellow, but you knew what women were, 
and you must make the best of it — we^llsRj no- 
thing, of course — what do you think of a trip to 
America — am told the boats are capital and the 
cuisine first-rate? Friends. I have been my 
own friend hitherto, aird I thonght I was to be 
trusted. I suppose I am awake. I don't know. 
May I ask you where I am ?" he said, address- 
ing a passer-by, " I have missed my way." 

" Ha ! ha ! Was it a joke, or did you really 
not recognize me?'* said a loud voice — a pleas- 
ant, rolling utterance. 

** Sergeant Penguin." 
No, you did not know me. That look was 
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too natural to be an actor's. I am a judge of 
that sort of thing, whether I shall ever be an- 
other kind of judge or not. I haven't strutted 
and fretted my time-, and then put witnesses 
through their paces, for nothing. Tou did not 
know me.'* 

** I did not. I am very glad to see you." 

" I am glad," said Ernest Dormer to himself. 
"I will talk to this man. He is very shrewd 
and keen, and he would do his best to hang me 
to-morrow if he happened to be retained against 
me. It seems to me that this is just the friend 
I want." 

" The gladness is mutual," said the Sergeant, 
shaking Dormer*s band in a most affectionate 
manner — it was the Sergeant's way. * * But you 
were not in earnest in saying that you had lost 
your way. I always cite you as the man who 
knows every thing. This is Doughty Street, 
Bedford Row — most respectable street, once 
highly regarded. Edifice to your left a chapel 
for schismatics, of what persuasion I am una- 
ware. Square before you, Mecklenburg Square, 
weedy, but genteel." 

" I have been in the country,*' said Dormer, 
'^and one soon forgets old localities. I know 
the place now perfectly well." 

"Yes, we heard of your happiness. How 
dost thou, Benedick, the married man?" quoted 
Sergeant Penguin. " Remembcr the line ?" 

"Claudio, isn'tit?'* 

**No, Sir, Don Pedro. I have played him. 
I refused Claudio, for I could not make up my 
mind to personate a beast who believed the 
evidence of scoundrels against an innocent girl, 
and then publicly exposed her ; besides, I was 
too fat," added the Sergeant, with his usual 
frankness of confession. 

** Yes, he did that," said Emest. 

"The meanest character our William ever 
drew, and the nature of the fellow is capitally 
sustain^d to the end, for instead of being silent- 
ly thankfui that his cowardly conduct is for- 
given, be immediately begins being flippant. 
I suspect Benedick kicked him in the after- 
days." 

"He believed what he saw,*' said Emest. 
" Which way are yoH going?" 

* * I really don't care. I usually stroll for half 
an hour after lunch, and look into the book- 
Stalls, or commit some other idleness.'* 

"I don't care about book-stalls to-day," said 
Dormer. " Could we walk any where where I 
could say a dozen words to you ?" 

"Certainly* I will beckon you to a more 
removed ground. Let us go into Gray's Inn 
gardens. I am curious to hear what you want 
to say, as my existence was certainly not in your 
mind five minutes since.** 

"Quite true, and my meeting you was a 
lucky accident." 

They crossed King's Road, and went down 
by Raymond's Buildings into Gray's Inn. 

"Is this a fatality?" said Ernest to himself. 
"Nonsense, I was in Holborn and have kept 
near it. I meet a lawyer, and naturally come 
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with him into lawyers* qaarters. Surely I am 
not going to be a fool. '* 

He looked roand him somewhat eamestly, 
and the Sergeant burst into another joUy laugh. 

"Come, my good Dormer, that won't do. 
You won't pretend not to know Gray '8 Inn. 
!Finer genüemen than you or I have lived here, 
my son.'* 

*' I know the place well. I had half a Cham- 
ber here once, and never was happier.** 

"Until now, of course, we mean, so I will 
not report your nnpleasant speech to Mrs. Dor- 
mer, the les^ that I have not the honor of her 
acquaintance." 

No, the mention of his wife's name did not 
grate upon his ear. Indeed it seemed the most 
natural thing to him, at that minute, that every 
body should begin to talk about her. 

'^But you seein,'* contiuued the Sergeant, 
^'as if you wanted to take your half Chamber 
again, only you don't know where to look for it." 

"It isn't that," said Emest. **I will have 
it out at once,** he said to himself. 

Yet he was silent for some time, as they stood 
near the old iron gates. 

" Well," said Sergeant Penguin, " * taste your 
feet, I mean to put them in motion !' " 

"Did I read or did I dream," said Emest 
Dormer, forcing himself to speak, "that there 
was an accident in one of these Squares some 
time ago ?" 

'* There was a melancholy accident on that 
first-floor about a yearago, and I am still suf- 
fering from its effects," said Penguin, gravely. 
" A cousin of mine, who owed me his fortune, 
feil in love with his laundress's daughter. That 
did not matter, you*ll say. But he married her, 
and I shi^l have none of the money." 

"The. Story I meant was of a mau falling 
from a housetop, and being killed. Perhaps I 
mistake the place." 

"No, you don't," said the Sergeant, "but 
the affair had been driven out of my head by 
the much more serious accident I have related. 
Here, come this way. Do you see those two 
Windows behind the parapet. The man — a tiler, 
or something in that line— came down from the 
front of one of these Windows — ^that one, I fan- 
cy, to the left. I remember it perfectly, for I 
happened to be taking my walks abroad, just as 
I am doing now, and I saw the body." 

"Yousaw the body?" 

" Certainly. I saw it taken away nnder the 
Charge of a medical gentleman of this neighbor- 
hood, who may now be a reformed and virtuous 
character, for aught I know, because I have 
never seen or heard of him since, but who was 
then regarded as something of a very diffipent 
sort — perhaps unjustly — who knows ?" 

" Do you happcn to remember his name ?" 

" Yes, as you ask it. Otherwise I should ask 
whethcr it is likely I should recoUect the name 
at this distance of time and among the thou- 
sands, I might say millions — there is no extra 
Charge for saying millions — that come under my 
eye. His name was, or is — ^he may have been 



hanged, but I have not heard of it — ^Benjamin 
Dudley, and his residence was in Lancaster 
Street, a place which I will bet you don't know." 

"Ido." 

" * What, will the aspiring bloods of Lancas- 
ter Street' aspire to such acquaintance as you!'' 

"Let US go into those gardens." 

"•I am with you," said Penguin: 

*^ Come walk in our garden, so large and so fine, 

You may, for oar Benchera give leave 

Moreover, if ever you Btop here to dine, 
Uncommon fine port you shall have.'* 

The never-failing spirits and the equally faith- 
ful memory of Sergeant Penguin might have 
been suppbsed to have been terribly distasteful 
to his companion. Perhaps, had his trouble 
been of an ordinary kind, the usual irritating ef- 
fect of such antagonism might have been pro- 
duced in Emest Dormer. But to-day he was 
not annoyed — outraged — he scarcely heeded the 
learned Sergeant's rattle, but he derived a 
Strange satisfaction from finding himself in con- 
verse with a man whose nature was in the most 
healthy and unfeeling good order. 

"Penguin," said Emest, when they, and a 
few nurse-maids with their children, were the 
only occupants of the old garden, "you are a 
cool lawyer." 

" I should be s cooler one, if you'd come over 
to this bench, out of the sun." 

"As you will. You are also a man of the 
World." 

" Well do I recognize that favorite exordium 
of a man who has not been satisfied with the 
World, but has also obeyed the flesh and the 
devil. Go on, my dear penitent." 

"It is no such case. I want your advice, 
however." 

" It must be a curious case in whiclf Mr. Em- 
est Dormer is not ready to act upon his own in- 
stinct, with a very. good chance of acting right- 
ly. That is not a compliment, it is a remark 
on a fact in natural history." 

"There are cases in which the most self-re- 
liant man — and I am not he — is the better for 
an adviser. Will you let me ask you a question 
or two before I go further ?" 

"Of course; and if my answers make you 
decide not to consult me I shall not be ofFended." 

That also was a speech which satisfied Emest 
Dormer. He wanted. a man who was so per- 
fectly uninterested in him. From Latrobe — or 
from Mangles until yesterday — the reply would 
have been a radeness. 

"That unfortunate man who feil from the 
parapet — " 

** Good Heaven !" said Penguin, fairly astonnd- 
ed, "what can the fate of such a creature be to 
you or any body eise but his easily consoled 
widow ?" 

" You promised to answer — " 

"Tme, and I question. *I am dumb. Pro- 
nounce.' " 

"You said that he was killed. Are you sure 
ofthat?" 

"If not, they treated him very unkindly, for 
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they bnried him. . I know that, for I was ass 
enongh to promise a sovereign to bis family, 
and it was speedily claimed for the faneral. Tq 
be sure, he may have recovered, and I may have 
been cbeated — the lower Orders have pleasant 
ways of their own." 

** The point is this. Was be dead when the 
man Dudley took him away?" 

^'Now you remind me of it, I believe he was 
not. I recollect that Dudley told me that the 
case was hopeless, bnt that the poor fellow might 
be taken to the surgery, the reason for which 
apparently illogical proceeding was that Dndley 
got a sort of advertisement by being mixed np 
with the matter — the reporters wonld mention 
bis name. Yoa look 111, Dormer, is it too bot 
for you ? We can go into the Hall or to some 
man's Chambers if yoa are nnwell," said the 
good-natared Sergeant. '' ' Yoa are too mach 
i* the sun,* wbere yoa sit." 

'^Thanks. I am well. There was an. in- 
qaest, of coarse?" 

' * I sappose so. The coroners look after their 
fees." 

<' The yerdict woald be Accideütal Death." 

''There is jnst a chance that it was not, be- 
canse that woald be the rational verdiet, and the 
jary was a coroner's. Bat I think I remember 
that they went right. In fact, had there been 
any other finding, one woald have notieed it." 

'' Toa have no doabt that the man died by 
an accident?" 

"You put a doabt into my head — or rather 
you suggest one, and it is the first time I ever 
gave it a thonght. - Accident, of course. The 
fellow saw a window open, and endeavored to 
improye bis worldly condition by annexing 
something or other, bat the Nemesis came npon 
him in thfi shape of a slip, and he became a 
warning to unrighteous tilers." 

** Yes,** Said Emest, '' that is a yery natural 
Solution.'* 

"The only one, unless you are inclined to 
believe that it suddenlyoccarred to him that he 
.had done tiling enougb in this world, and so he 
'jumped the life to come,' as Hamlet says.'' 

"I do not snppose that. Bat, Penguin, was 
there never any Suggestion that he feil neither 
by accident nor by bis own will ?"' 

"Thrown down by somebody eise?" 

"Yes," Said Dormer in a low voice, anx- 
iously. 

" Quarreled with another fellow of bis craft, 
and got pitched over. Well, such things happen 
— certainly — ^but — no, no," said the Sergeant, 
recalling the scene, "he had no companion. 
He was not at bis lawful work — that was in the 
further comer of the Square. He had strayed 
on a tour ef inspection." 

" Yes,*' said Dormer. " But who was — " 

The words choked him, bat he was resolute. 

"Who was in the Chambers from which he 
feil?" said Emest, distinctly. 

Sergeant Penguin looked round at him with 
interest. The lawyer had read too many cases 
in what he called the Mare's Nest^rece(jlents tp 



listen very indulgently to suggestions of the kind 
to which Dormer's question seemed likely to 
belong, but still he liked any thing in the na* 
ture of suspicion, which he aiways considered a 
Step in the right direction. 

' ' Ah !" he said. ' ' Somebody baf been amus- 
ing himself with a romance. Some club man, 
at the expense of our friend from the country. 
There was nobody in the Chambers, Dormer. 
They were locked up, and the tenant was in the 
country. I may add, in another sense, that he 
is not so now." 

" His name wasPercy Vaughan, jvas it not?" 

* ' Are you avized of that ? Yes, that was his 
name, and your Informant the romancer bas 
taken the trouble to get up the local coloring." 

" You know that he left the country ?" 

" Yes, and I know why, thongh a very good 
fellow, an acquaintance of mine, and I regret 
to add, a Papist, took much pains to conceal the 
reason." 

" What was it ?" asked Emest. 

" It may be understood by the light of a poem 
I leamed in boyhood. 

^ Feter Qaill, the scrivener, 

Whoee dad in Chancery pleads. 
Was sent one day to Botany Bay, 
For forging title deeds.* " 

"Forgery?" 

" So a bird of the air informed me, and birds 
are wise as well as merry. But I say^ my good 
Dormer. To be sure. Ha ! Omitting other 
exclamations, which may come in later, I see. 
The Story which your imaginative friend bas 
tried to put apon you is that Mr. Percy Vaughan 
slew this poor tiler, by throwing him from the 
battlements, and then escaped beyond seas. Bo- 
mance in Gray's Inn. That is not altggether a 
bad Story." 

" Suppose it were, if not altogether a true 
one, partly true? That it was a murder?" said 
Emest Dormer. 

" Well," laughed the Sergeant, "it would be 
very interesting. I don't exactly see how it 
cotdd be made a mnrder, unless you proved that 
Mr. Vaughan lured the tiler into his Chamber for 
the purpose of killing him. For that piece of 
deliberate and artful craft yoa would want a mo- 
tive, and what motive there could be for a gen- 
tleman's malice against an artisan of the tiler 
persuasion I own I don't perceive. What de- 
vice does your friend employ to get in the mal- 
ice?" 

Emest Dormer was silent. 

"Ah!" said the Sergeant, after a pau^e, "I 
thoaght so. That trifling ingredient called a 
motive is forgotten, as is common enoagh. Is 
yov» Informant some particnlar friend of Mr. 
Vaughan — and is it wished to elevate that 
missing gentleman from the sordid ranks of the 
forgers to the melancholy dignity of the mur- 
derers ? He must make out a better pedigree — 
this savoreth of the gattus and the taurtts^ ami- 
able and excellent animals, bat not good sup- 
porters for the coat of arms prayed for." 

But it was not in listening to Sergeant Pen- 
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.^in's talk that Ernest Dormer was passing his 
moments of silence. He was finallj debating 
"with himself whetherhis mind were clear enongh, 
after the stanning blow of that day, to justify 
him in deciding on telling all to Penguin. Min- 
gled motiyes seemed to cross and jostle within 
him. He remembered the warning which he 
had received from Mangles. He feit instinct- 
ively that Dndley was a scoundrel, even with- 
oat taking into account his object, which was 
extortion of money as the price of a secret. Bat 
there came over him the thought that some things 
had been concealed from him at Naybury. He 
had never been told of the rescne by Vaaghan 
nntil it became impossible to conceal the story, 
and thoagh at the moment he had accepted the 
explanation it now seemed to him a poor one. 
Had there really been love-passages between 
Magdalen and Vaughan ? The locket — he had 
Seen that — held it in his band, and there was 
the afiectionate inscription. Those words might 
only mean gratitude, but they were capable of 
a mach warmer Interpretation; And she had 
visited Vaughan — that she had owned. Alone ? 

He had never asked her that. He had never 
thonght of asking it. It had not occarred to 
him as possible. 

Bat what was he to do ? To ask her the 
qaestion ? 

Yes, if such a qaestion could be asked withont 
bringing in others, and so drawing out the whole 



inqniries, and the courtship was very brief. Oth- 
ers may have known what has been told to me. 
And Mangles owns that there was scandal. 

The hot blood rashed to the face of Ernest 
Dormer. 

He told the lawyer all. 

The Sergeant's roUicking manner and facile 
quotations were all banished in a few moments 
from the time when he found that Ernest Dor- 
mer had serious matters to teil. It was not 
that the lawyer was mach interested in his com- 
panion, or that he was in the least shocked at 
any thing that had been laid before him. Had 
the case been proved, with all of guilt or shame 
that could be imported into it, Sergeant Pen- 
guin was far too true an artist in his own line 
to let the truth make any difference in the mode 
in which he regarded the parties concemed. 
But he was good-natured, and he had a keen 
sense of ,the fitness of things. After Dormer 
had intimated that he was going to give Pen- 
guin his confidence, the latter adopted a grav- 
ity which, nevertheless, he sedulonsly preserved 
from any expression of concern. He treated 
the business solely as business, and this was the 
way in which Dormer at that time believed that 
he wished it treated. 

" I have heard you through, and I have scarce- 
ly interrupted you," the Sergeant said, "for 
your narrative has been clearly told. You will 
not expec^ me to give yoiPeny counsel of import- 



black and miserable story. Yes, he could go ' ance until I have had time to think over what 



down to Naybury, dissemble for a few hours, and 
when Magdalen should be off her guard he could 
introduce the question carelessly, and seize the 
reply. 

No. He could not do that. He could not 
look in tha1> girl's face, and watch it until he 
should entrap her, even if she had deserved the 
worst he could do. He thooght of her head 
upon his bosom, and he recoiled at the thought 
of the tones which. his voice would take when 
he put the treacherous question. 

He could write it, and that would be more 
fair. It would be giving her warning that he 
had heard that which, if true, mnst separate 
them forever. If she had an answer it would 
give her time to prepare it — this was giving her 
fair play ; even a wife who deceives you has a 
right to this. 

But then two days inust pass before the an- 
swer came. And this delay was simply intol- 
erable. 

Then the devil put into Ernest Dormer's mind 
a thought which was worthy of the author. 

Perhaps Desdemona would never have been 
murdered but for the working of one thought 
kindred to that which possessed Dormer. In 
the moment of a father's bitter exasperation he 
wams the husband that the daughter had de- 
ceived her parent, and might so deal with her 
spouse. That was the weapon, skillfully used 
by the enemy, which slew Desdemona. 

But what came to Ernest Dormer was this: 

They were strangely ready with their consent to 
my marriage. They knew little of me, made few 



I have heard. Forgive my saying that I recog- 
nize, in your having confided all this to me, a 
proof that your pride and not your affections will 
be wounded should the case be to any exteiit 
made out. That, however, is my business only 
so far as it shows me that you will be very rea- 
sonable and prudent in fül that you may do 
ander my advice." 

" I never feit less inclined to be either." 

*' That also I understand. Remember that 
this interview was the result of accident, and 
that though I am honored in being thought 
worthy of your confidence, I advise you only as 
a surgeon might do who should be called in be- 
cause he passed at the moment of a casualty. 
You shall be served to the best of my ability, 
but you will not expect much allowance for 
mere personal feelings." 

** You could not have put yourself in a Posi- 
tion more acceptable to me,'' said Ernest Dor- 
mer. 

** And you authorize me to sift the story in 
my own way, should it occur to me (I don*t say 
that it will) that I have any private means of 
doing sa?" 

" Gladly." 

** I will speak very plainly to you, Dormer," 
said the Sergeant. * ' We have not seen much 
of one another, and club-hours are notmy hours. 
But few folks live entirely in the dark, and I 
am not without knowledge of the doings of a 
good many persons whb think that I know or 
care nothing ^bout them. I am not Ignorant 
that up to a very late date before your marriage 
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yonr domestic arrangement8 were — ^well, like 
those of many other bachelors, and that you 
were not thought to be a marrying man. I was 
glad to hear that you had settled, as I like to 
know that a ^ood fellow, whether my intimate 
friend or not, meets with good fortune. I am 
not clear that you bid for domestic happiness, 
and if you do not secure it, therefore, I am not 
to suppose that you will be much disappointed." 

**I took things as they came,'* said Ernest 
Donner, who hardly knew what sort of answer 
to make to a speech which was not of a rery 
encouraging eharacter. 

** You did wisely, I make no doubt. Now do 
not undo aily good you may have done for your- 
self by incautious and impatient action at the 
present time." 

'^I must do something, and instantly.*' 

"Pardon me if I say that you must not. 
That is, if you elect to remain in my hands. 
I repeat what I said about your confidence. , I 
should not have been offended if you had with- 
held it. I shall not be offended if you desire 
me not to think any more of the matter, and I 
dare say that I shall be able to obey you, or 
nearly so. Bat if I am to help you in investi- 
gating this stbry I stipulate that you do nothing 
without my consent, and that above all you give 
no person at Naybury the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that you have heard any thing." 

'* Good God ! do yoh mean that I am to carry 
this horrible story home, and nurse it until you 
give the signal ?" 

**If it be necessary for you to go home cer- 
tainly I make that compact." 

"I could not keep it for an hour there." 

*' I expected that reply. But is it necessary 
for you to go to Naybury ?" 

"Not necessary, at the moment, of course; 
but—" 

" Then stay away.** ' 

" I must account for my absence. No, not 
that, but I must write letters — a letter — ^how 
can I do that?" 

* * I see," said Penguin. * * You are in the hab- 
it of writing such letters as young wives expect 
to receive from young husbands. You feel that 
you can not add another, in that tone, to the se- 
ries you have dispatched. I advise you to do 
so." 

" I can not and will not." 

* * Already you are rejecting my advice. And 
I told you that I should pay small regard to per- 
sonal feelings." 

" There are some things which it is impossi- 
ble for a man to do. Yesterday might as easi- 
ly come back again as the spirit in whioh I sent 
off its letter to Naybury." 

"It would be too much in your present State 
of mind, Donner, to ask you what your own be- 
lief is in regard tö the story you have been tell- 
ing me. In fact, I would rather you had no be- 
lief at all, or at all events that you did not put 
it into words, because words bind us to obstina- 
cy — fools that we are. But if we blow the story 
into atoras will it be pleasant to you to recol- 



lect that it had your credence to such an exten t 
that before you tested it you changed your man- 
ner to your wife?" 

" I can not make you feel as I do, but ^ve me 
credit for feeling like a gentleman." 

"But I would rather see you act like one. 
No gentleman that I evcr heard of convicts an 
unheard lady of doing wrong. ^ don^t call 
Claudio a gentleman." 

"He was not." 

" I will not say mutato nominey de te — but I 
recommend you not to do that which you may 
deeply repent. You called me a man of the 
World. Show yourself one. A very short time 
will enable us to decide what ought to be done. 
At present I say, emphatically, you must do no- 
thing." 

"If I do not communicate with Naybury the 
next post will force me to do so." • 

"And that is why I recommend your writ- 
ing. But I see you will not do it. Then do 
this. The telegraph demands nothing but words 
of business — nothing to go against the grain. 
Have you no friend who is ill in Belgium?" 

"Do you think I will go away until I have 
cleared this up ? Then, perhaps, I may go away 
forever." 

" Who asked you to go away ? On the con- 
trary, I wish for your presence. There is a bed- 
room in my Chambers in the Temple ; you shall 
have that, and then you will be in hiding and at 
band." 

"In hiding, yes." 

"Well, is it the first time in your life ? If so, 
you have been luckier than most men who have 
fought their way up— much lackier than myself, 
for instance." 

"No, I won*t go to the Temple, thank you, 
Penguin. But I will send you an address that 
will bring me at once to you. Can I not see 
you again to-night?" 

"Assuredly not. Perhaps not to-morrow. 
But send the address. And, Efnest Dormer, 
one Word. I have told you that I know some 
things. Mind that the address you send me is 
one which you will not be sorry to have sent 
when you reconsider." 

" I do not understand you." 

And this was true enough. What was pass- 
ing through the cool head of Penguin had not 
entered the excited brain of Dormer. 

" If not, so much the better. But remember 
what I say. And that you may be the more 
disposed to obey my wishes, I will depart from my 
Intention to the extent of telling you that so far as 
I can yet make up my mind I can see nothing 
but a lie in all that Mr. Dudley has told you." 

"Alie." 

" A foul plot, sustained by lying." 

" It is not for me to try to disturb that opin- 
ion." 

" No. Bat is it not yours ?" 

" I swear that I would give my right band to 
be able to say that it is." 

"And yet he does not love his wife," said 
the Sergeant, after he had parted from Dormer. 
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" But that is no business of mine. Only, my 
dear Mr. Dudley, I think I see my way to make 
your life pleasant whether there is any thing in 
your Story *or not." 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

TWO LAWTEBS. 

It was Mr. Sergeant Pengnin's way to try to 
be a little — if ever so little — ahead of other peo- 
ple. To his prudence for being, as be said, one 
Step in advance, be owed mach of his success in 
the World. If one person with whom he came 
into contact knew three facts, Sergeant Penguin 
managed to know four. If it was important 
for other persons to be punctaal to twelve-o'clock, 
Sergeant Penguin was at the rendezvous at a 
qaarter to twelve. If the right and expected 
subscription were üve ponnds, Sergeant Pen- 
guin gave five guineas. In small matters and 
great he fonnd this little rule exceedingly val- 
nable. Bnt be never professed to have a rnle. 
On the contrary, all his advantages were gained, 
he said, by some accident, and he affected saun- 
ter, mental as wäll as physical, when he was 
most keenly alive to the work in band. 

To-day he thought that he sbould like to 
know something more aboat Mr. Percy Yaughan. 

So, when Emest Dormer had.departed, Mr. 
Sergeant Pengain quietly lounged across the 
Square, and again inspected the inscriptions in 
the doorway of the honse whence Andrew Bar- 
ton had fallen. Again. For it may be remem- 
bered that when the disaster had occurred, and 
after the body of Barton had been removed, the 
Sergeant had carefully read these names, with 
the aid of his gold eye-glass, and had anuotated 
them as he read up. 

"Vaughan's name, top-floor, obliterated, of 
course? Yes, and a new man there, Mr. Bla- 
grove — ^who*s he ? Wimperley and Blamper at 
the bottom., Orbit and Wheeler engineering 
as before — onght to have found out perpetnal 
motion by this time. Gerald Eildare, he was a 
rising man, doesn't seem to have risen, though 
— never hear of him. Third-floor — let's see, I 
don't know the name. Swear it wasn't there 
when I looked last. Ladbrook. Couldn't have 
forgotten it, -because it is the name of somebody 
who ought to have changed it for Penguin, but 
did not see her way. Don't believe there was 
any body on the third-floor. Wasn*t it here 
that some man lived with his family until he 
fonnd it wouldn't do ? I fancy so. Well, now 
for five words with my friend the Papist." 

Mr. Haslop's pleasant room was as pleasant 
as ever, and a little richer by the addition of 
more cups, china, and cabinets, selccted with 
the owner's cultivated taste, and adorning the 
apartment, not choking it up into the likeness 
of a dealer's wareroom. Mr. Haslop was in, 
and of course at home to the eminent advocate. 

" Haslop, how do you do ? Am I disturbing 
you much ?" 

*' Not at all,'' said Mr. Haslop, making a red 



ink mark on a vast document, a history of tho 
title to a Welsh estate just valuable enough to 
pay the costs of the litigation occasioned by its 
late owner's having saved the price of a good 
will by making a bad one out of his own wooden 
head. '^ I am glad to see you. I am always 
glad to see you, as you know." 

It was true, though two men could hardly be 
more unlike, on all poii)ts, from general char- 
acter down to personal habits. The last fact 
was illustrated by Mr. Haslop*s carefully wiping 
the red ink from his pen before laying it down, 
änd by Sergeant Penguin*s remark, on noticing 
the tidiness : 

" What a cleanly fellow you are I I sit, like 
Saturn, in a ring that goes round my chair, only 
my ring is made of ink-splashes." 

** A pen yawns so if you do not wipe it," said 
Mr. Haslop, simply. ** You lock bot. I sup- 
pose it is bot out of doors. Will you have a 
bottle of iced Seltzer water and something in it, 
and what?" 

** Do you know that I thought you would say 
that, so I resolved to come in and let you say 
it. For it is awfully bot." 

The Protestant clerk was very ready, and the 
hissing draught, served in no vulgär tumbler^ 
bnt in a very long and beautifully cnt glass gob- 
let, promptly cooled the throat of the advocate. 

**Bless you," said Sergeant Penguin, **if 
you care for a heretic's blessing." 

'*I am not taught that it will do me much 
barm," said Mr. Haslop, smiling, and pushing 
a little tray toward Penguin that he might not 
set down the moist glass upon a beautifully in- 
laid table at which his eye was directed. 

**I don't mean to say that I came only for 
that," said Penguin, " for if I did you would not 
believe me." 

*' A very good reason for not saying it." 

" I don't know a better. The fact is — ^by- 
the-way, is that door shut ?" 

** A double door." 

" And the excellent youth, Ganymede, is not 
listening?" 

** Why sbould he listen?" . 

**I don't know. My clerk has Orders to list- 
en when I givc him the hint, so that he may 
come in and interrupt a consultation at the right 
minnte." 

** And when is that?" 

" When I have not had time to read the 
brief, and the solicitor begins to ask me qnes- 
tions which may lead him to discover the fact. 
Then Mr. Horsham, who knows exactly, from 
my voice and language, when I am getting into 
a hole, comes bustling in, and has a most im- 
portant' and pressing thing to say to me." 

"And then?" 

"Then I am delivered, and I am obliged to 
go away, and we have another consultation, for 
which I am prepared — perhaps." 

"You see that I am not so guarded," said 
Mr. Haslop, opening the door, and showing that 
the second was closed. ** And as you. seem to 
wish for it — there — " and he drew a holt. 
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**That*fl best. See here/Haslop. It is on 
the Cards tbat I maj be able to serve^or at all 
events to prevent injury to a person in whom 
you take a great interest, and I need not say 
that nothing woald gratify me more than being 
able to do so. I am not a man of mach pro- 
fession, bat I don't forget yoar kindness at the 
time of that row with the Benchers." 

^* I forget the affair, bat I will remember it 
if yoa wish to be qait of an Obligation. I know 
of none. I did what I thought my duty." 

**More than nine men oat of ten woald have 
done in the circamstances, for yoa made yoar- 
seif three enemies." 

"They have not hart me, that I know of.** 

**I dare say not. One's enemies never do. 
It is one's friends that make life so troablesome. 
However, yoa served me mach, let me serve 
yoa a little if I can. That yonng lady, who was 
a sort of ward, or something, of yours, wasn't 
she?** 

Penguin knew qaite well that she was not, 
and he had no reason for patting a qnestion — it 
was simply bis habit. 

" You mean, of course, Miss Conway — now 
Mrs. Dormer.** 

*' As you say, now Mrs. Dormer.*' 

'^ She was not my ward, bat I had reasons 
for being very mach interested in her. You 
have no bad news about her, I trust ?*' 

"Not exactly bad news, but I have heard 
something which I have thought you ought to 
know. You were at the wedding, of course ?'* 

" No, to the great grief of my younger daugh- 
ter, who was to have been a bridemaid. We 
had a family affliction, and at the last minute 
had to give up the pleasure of being present, 
and they had to find another bridemaid.** 

" Ah ! I wanted you to teil me something 
about Dormer, and what you thought of him.*' 

"But you know him better than I do.** 

"X see him once in two months, and then we 
talk politics. Your young ladies correspond 
with bis wife, no doubt, and there's no way of 
getting at a man*s character like that.'* 

" They have not corresponded much since the 
marriage. You are not going to teil me that 
Dormer is not behaving well to her ?'* 

"No, certainly not. The better way to put 
it would be to say tbat I am not quite sure that 
she is behaving wisely to him.** 

" I believe her to be one of the best creatures 
living.'* 

" And I have no right to believe ai^y thing 
eise. But the best of us are not always the 
wisest. Now Mrs. Dormer is your favorite, 
while I have never even seen her. Don*t be 
vexed if I suggest any thing that you dislike to 
hear, but be sure I speak out of the desire I 
have explained to you.** 

" We are not very new friends, Penguin.** 

" No, by Jove ! Labuntur amii, and all that. 
Then I will speak plainly, and you will consider 
that I have approached a delicate matter with 
the proper circumlocution. You know that Mr. 
Dormer was not Miss Conway*8 first lover.** 



" I know that he was not the first person who 
loved Miss Conway.** 

" Just so. I see, of course, the difierence you 
would imply. You mean that he was the first 
person whom she liked.*' 

" I have reason to think so.'* 

"If I were to say I have reason to think 
otherwise, should you be vexed ?" 

* * Much more than vexed, if you could prove 
it; but I don't believe you can. Prove it, I 
mean, of course, to my moral sense." 

** Bat take it for granted, for my purpose." 

"Only so, then.'* 

" That will do. Suppose that Miss Conway 
had really cared a great deal about somebody 
eise, or, at all events, had made him think that 
she did. There would be no barm in this, of 
course ; it happens in almost every handsome 
girl's life. But if the fact that she had been 
liked by somebody eise than the man she mar- 
ried had been kept frpm him, and if it had been 
revealed to him, with some stränge circum- 
stances, by an accident, and that out of some of 
those circnmstancee persons were trying to make 
mischief?" 

" If you knew Magdalen Conway, you would 
say — or, I think of more consequence, if her 
husband knows her, he would teil you — ^that it 
is impossible for the old serpent himself to make 
mischief out of any passage in her life.'* 

" I am very sorry to be obliged to think that 
it is not impossible. But I don't want to be 
mysterious with you, Haslop, and if I do not 
say every thing that is in my mind it is because 
I am bound — for a short time — to a certain ret- 
icence. You did a very kind tum to a yonng 
man who came to grief for plajing with this kind 
of edge tool,*' said Sergeant Penguin, somewhat 
abruptly, and touching an old parchment deed 
on Haslop's desk. 

" Yes,*' Said Haslop, quietly. He was not 
easily surprised. 

"You sent him out of England.'* 

"I lent him some money, and he left En- 
gland.** 

"I must not ask why ?*' 

"Why he left? Yoa have just shown that 
you know.** 

" I meant why you helped him. No, I ought 
not to ask that. Bat, as gossiping women say, 
put two and two together." 

"The sum they make is that you connect, in 
some way, the history of this yonng man with 
that of Miss Conway. You are right in doing 
so. If those histories had not connected them- 
selves I should have saved rather a large sum 
of money, which I gave him out of that cabinet." 

" Setting aside the one thing, into which he 
may have been tempted by circumstances which 
are often too strong for many highly religions 
elderly men of business, and which may more 
easily overcome a young man, especially if in 
love, was he a bad fellow ?'* 

" My Impression of him was favorable.** 

"Was he capable — pardon this cross-ques- 
tioning ; I am really giving you what informa- 
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tion I maj — ^was he capable of availing himself 
of a lady's condescension, or favor, or gratitode, 
or what you like, to her injary?'* 

" Why did you ose the word gratitude ?'* said 
Haslop, who watched and weighed eveiy word. 

'*To sbow yoa that I know something of the 
matter." 

This was not so. It was a slip. 

** If you know what fully justifies the word 
you have some key to a part of the man's char- 
acter." 

'* A brave fellow. Yes, if his own acconnt 
may be taken.'* 

*' I have other evidence than his own. I have 
that of Miss Conway herseif." 

'* Jast now it is not my bnsiness to lessen its 
valae. Snppose all happened as Miss Conway 
snpposed, and the gentleman's gallantry is be- 
yond dispute. You have nothing to say against 
him?" 

'' You know, or if you do not, there is no härm 
in my telling you, that Percy Yaughan — we 
have not named him, but we may as well — that 
Percy Yaughan thought himself entitled to make 
Miss Conway an offer." 

^*I did not know that he had gone so far. 
He was refused ?" 

*'He was refused." 

'* And he considered himself wronged ?" 

'* He had no right to do so." 

" Precisely, from your point of view of the 
lady's character, and I make no doubt that you 
kpow it well. But if— in- the plainest words — 
she should have given him more encoaragement 
than you or I know of ?" 

'' She is incapable of any thing nncandid or 
coquettish." 

** Which should you call a young lady who 
visited, in his Chambers, a man who had made 
her an offer ?" 

**You have heard that!" said Mr. Haslop, 
with visible agitation. 

" I don*t ask you whether it is true. I only' 
teil you that the story either has been told, or 
will be told, to her husband." 

** You think that she herseif has not told him." 

''Yes," said Sergeant Penguin, not speaking 
the txoth, but justifying the deceit to himself on 
the ground that he was doing his best in the in- 
terest of Emest Dormer. 

" Then, Penguin, excuse my being as piain 
with you as you are with me. The source 
whence you bare obtained your knowledge mnst 
be a very bad one indeed." 

*' It is so. Many things come to me from 
such sonrces, but this is one of the very worst. 
That is my chief reason for Coming to you." 

" Have you more to teil or to hint?" 

'' I think not to-day. Mind, I hold my tongue 
with the utmost reluctance, for which you must 
give me credit, and the moment I am released 
from an nndertaking to be silent on some other 
matters they shall be yonrs. I am, in fact, to 
a great extent, breaking that compact now, but 
in some things a man is a law to himself, and 
I have chosen to do it." 



**One word more. Is there any unhappi- 
ness between Mr. and Mrs. Dormer?" asked 
Haslop, anxiously. 

f*I have a right to say that there is none — 
yet." 

" And you have the means of averting it ?" 

''That is a home-question, but I will answer 
it. I mean to try, but I know not whether I 
shall succeed." 

Haslop took out a check-book, signed a blank 
check, and handed it, without a word, to his 
companion. 

"Thatis business," said Penguin, "but I do 
not think this is the weapon." 

** Then the motive is revenge ?" said Haslop, 
sharply. 

** It may be. I can not say." 

"You will not. I have a right to point out 
this to you, Penguin. You have a sincere wish 
to serve me'. There is no service in your pow- 
er which I should value so highly as the salva^ 
tion of Magdalen Pormer's happiness. You 
know best how far you can dispensewith scru- 
ples and give me a füll confidence, and how far 
you can owe any loyalty to such persons as those 
must be who seek to wreck that happiness." 

" My dear Haslop, I have very few scruples, 
and if my Information came to me direct from 
the sonrces you describe as they deserve I would 
have no more consideration for them than for 
the feelings of the next witness I may have to 
worry over a thiefs alibi. But it does not. I 
will teil you one thing, however, which raay^al- 
lay some ofyour anxiety. .No härm will come 
from the delay in my telling you all." 

"You can not insure that... Where is Mr. 
Dormer?" asked Haslop. 

"I do not know." 

" It must be my bnsiness to know," said Mr. 
Haslop, "and that instantly.'* 

"I told you that there was no unhappiness 
between him and his wife," said Penguin, speak- 
ing that he might have time to think. 

"Not yet, you said. And such a thing is 
not to be left to the chance of a rascally person's 
keeping faith with you. Why should he or she 
do that?" 

" Because it would spoil his or her game to 
break it. Do me the justice to believe that I 
know what I am about, Haslop." 

" My dear fellow, I have every confidence in 
your sincerity and in your skill — what need to 
say that? But the moment you have affected 
me with knowledge, as we say, that a bad thing 
is in contemplation I cease to be a free agent. I 
mean that I am as mnch bound to interfere as 
you are. And therefore I want you to enable 
me to interfere with efiect." 

"See," said the Sergeant, "you are not, for- 
give me, treating nie as candidly as I am treat- 
ing you. I have told you all I was at liberty 
to teil, and more ; but you, who are not, so far 
as I know, bound to any secrecy, will not even 
say whether it is true that Miss Conway visited 
this man in his rooms." 

" I did not deny it. I know that it is true." 
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"Butnotalone?" 

"Alone." 

** Well," said Sergeant Penguin, with a slight 
shrag, **if Mr. Dormer were my dient I am 
afraid I know what I should say to him. I need 
not say it to you as a man of the world.*' 

** I anderstand you, of course," said Mr. Has- 
lop ; ** and whether yon are good enpugh to be- 
lieve me or not, I teil you this, that it is precise- 
ly becanse I am something better than a man of 
the World that I believe I could convince you 
that you would giye wrong advke to that gen- 
tleman." 

*'We are not advocates now, Haslop, we are 
speaking as friends." 

^* Tou mean that I am arguing in Mr. Dor- 
mer*s interest. As I stand before you, Pen- 
guin," said Mr. Haslop, rising, and laying bis 
band — it may have been, accidentally — on a 
large old volume near him, 'Mf I were not as 
certain that Mrs. Dormer is the best of women 
as I am that we are speaking together, I would 
simply thank you for Coming to me to-day, and 
teil you that I seldom raeddle in the family af- 
fairs of other people. But take this from me, 
and do not set it down to any infataation about 
the lady, who has not any claim of wardship, 
long acquaintance, or fellow-belief with me, that 
no spot or stain rests upon her character, and 
that she is as incapable of wrong as a human be- 
ing can be." 

Haslop's noble face flnshed and bis eyes spark- 
led as he bore this emphatic testimony. TÜe 
advocate listene4 with evident respect. It was 
not in the least like the adjurations which he 
was in the habit of making or deriding for a 
consideration. 

"I believe you implicitly," he said. "But 
others may not know the faith which should be 
placed in your judgment." 

** Others," exclaimed Haslop. "There can 
be but one person entitled to hear such a testi- 
mony, and I see how. Mr. Dormer is your di- 
ent. Yes, and your other words are reconcil- 
able with the fact. You say there is no unhap- 
piness yet. For God's sake, my friend, let there 
be none. He is Consulting you. Bring him to 



me. 
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The instincts of the nobler nature had been 
quickened by affection, and had broken through 
the guard of the man who was but half in earn- 
est. These things will happen sometimes, dis- 
tasteful as they are to intellectual pride. To 
do Penguin justice, he accepted the Situation 
frankly. 

"I am convinced," he said, " that in trusting 
you I am doing my best for all concemed. I 
will teil you what has been told to me." 

They talked long and eamestly. It need not 
be said that Sergeant Penguin was ready with 
a merciless analysis of the entire stoiy, and with 
a füll exposition of the character of the person 
who was bringing it forward. That he tore it to 
tatters, on the evidence before him, if evidence 
it could be called, it is equally needless to say. 
But that was the least part of the business, at 



least for Haslop. He scarcely listened with pa- 
tience to the comments of the other lawyer, and 
incessantly waved away the tale and the argu- 
ment as if unworthy of the consideration that 
was being given to an improbable and shameful 
fiction. The dominant thought in bis mind was 
in regard to the relations between Magdalen and 
her husband . The grief which he expressed was 
not that a beautiful and innocent girl should be 
made the mark for a black-hearted intriguer, but 
that Ernest Dormer should have been forced 
into the lending an ear to such villainy. The 
evil, Haslop feared, was wrought. The husband 
had left bis home and had refused to retnrn. 
It was much, no doabt, that he had yielded to 
the urgent demand of the Sergeant, and had in 
no overt manner broken the bond ; but even if 
the Story were demolished to its last rag, and 
those. who had contrived it were abjectly seek- 
ing mercy at Dormer's hands, there would still 
be the seeds of an inevitable sorrow. There 
would be something that Ernest ought to forget, 
but would not ; there would be something that 
Magdalen would forgive, but ought not. The 
former point Penguin admitted, for he kneW 
several sides of human nature. The latter he 
did not understand, holding the Philistine doc- 
trine that while a man behaves reasonably well 
to bis wife she has no right to memory of the 
past or fear for' the future. But he was at one 
with Haslop upon the necessity of instantly 
bringing Dormer to conviction that he had been 
played upon. 

As th0 came out, having arranged for an im- 
mediate meeting with Ernest, a couple of pretty 
girls emerged from a little room near that of the 
Clerk. 

** At last, papa," said qne, smiling. 

**An hour and a quarter," said the other. 
" Is not that a nice time to keep ladies waiting, 
Sir?" 

"My dear children, I had utterly forgotten 
my appointment with you. I was closeted 
with that gentleman. Sergeant Penguin — my 
daughters." 

* * It is some years since I had the pleasure of 
seeing these young ladies," said the Sergeant, 
bowing most politely; "but I rememb^f that 
one of them — I had rather not know which — 
called me a dreadful old fright then, and I dare 
not think I have grown more worthy of her ad- 
miration." 

Both laughed, and the younger said : 

"We are wiser now, Sergeant Penguin, than 
to jndge persons by extern als." 

" I don't seem to get much of a compliroent 
out of that either," said the Sergeant, "but 
* sufierance is the badge of all our tribe !' " 

"And whom do you think we have seen, 
papa?" said the eider. "You won't guess. 
Maggie's husband. He was Walking along by 
himself, and looking so melancholy, at least we 
thought so." 

* * Melancholy — ^nonsense, child 1 It is a very 
hot day, and I suppose he was very bot also." 

"If she is in town, ^nd has not let us know, 
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I will give it her," said the other Miss Has- 
lop. 

Neither of the men looked at the other, nor 
was it necessarj. But when the Sergeant had 
handed the ladies into the carriage and he had 
left them he said to himself : 

**I have done for the best, I believe. And 
if he quarreis with me I do not know that I 
care. Besides, these girls saw him, and told 
their father that he was in town — Haslop can*t 
deny that. I am going to take a great deal of 
tronble about a thing that does not in the least 
concern me. What's Hecuba to him, or he to 
Heeuba ? Moreover, I suspect that we are go- 
ing to do no good, and that things will tend 
nnto a dismal fatal end. Haslop was in a des- 
perate hurry to get rid of the story, bat I sus- 
pect we have not heard all about it. They have 
some eyidenee in reserve, or they are fbols as 
well as sconndrels. But we'll have it out, if it 
be dragged from them with cart-ropes, as Fa- 
bian says." 



CHAPTER XXX Vm. 

A BEPORT FROM THE CLUB. 

Mr. Manoles was not given to habitual dis- 
composnre, but he had been very much annpyed 
at the interview between himself and Ernest 
Dormer. The latter did him some wrong in 
declaring in bittemess that the only thing Man- 
gles would have done for him would have been 
giving him advice to go abroad, with an appoint- 
ment as special correspondent for the Vivisector, 
Samuel Mangles would have done a great deal 
more. He was not inclined, as we have found, 
to go where he did not see bis way clear be- 
fore him ; but when a straightforward service 
conld be rendered to a friend Mangles was as 
energetic and as open-handed an ally as could 
be desired. He would have been exceedingly 
glad to have been employed by Dormer in the 
afTair with Farquhar (as it was expected to be), 
and it is probable that he would have conducted 
it with much skill. Bat he had been thrown 
over, as he said, and he hardly knew how Dor- 
mer might receive any further offer of service. 

He had lost no time in seeking Henry Wig- 
ram, and in demanding that gentleman's con- 
sent or refusal to let his name be known by Dor- 
mer as that of the person who had iirst talked 
lightly of Mrs. Dormer. 

Wigram, in -accordance with his promise, sent 
him the following note : 

"Dear Manoles, — ^You are at liberty to 
make any use of my name in reference to the 
topic on which we spoke last night. 

'^ But if you take ray advice, and for the pres- 
ent refrain from any conversation with yoar 
friend npon that subject, you will be acting with 
more consideration than you are aware of. 

"Yours truly, Henry Wigram. 

" The Octagoru^* 

■ " I should like to know what he means by 



that,*' said Mr. Mangles, throwing the note upon 
his table! 

"By what?" said Mr. Pruth, who was busy 
with his contributors. 

"I forgot that I was speaking aloud," said 
Mangles. '*! don't know that you care to be 
bothered with this affair of Dormers, but you 
have heard so much that you are bonnd to hear 
all." 

"But I am interested in it now," said Mr. 
Pruth. '*I was not until he came here." 

" I tl^ink I know what touched you, you soft- 
hearted old goose," said his chief. "You were 
quite pleased with the way he made amends for 
what you took to be a sort of rudeness." 

" Yes," said Pruth, "it showed that h^had 
a good heart." • 

"It didn't. It only showed that he was a 
gentleman." 

"That means the same thing with me, you 
know, Mangles," said Mr. Pruth, smiling. 

" I've no objection, only don't let yoür con- 
fasion of ideas get into the paper," laughed 
Mangles, "or we shall be attacked for goody- 
goodyism, and we can't afford that, you know. 
Just read this note. Yoü heard what it refers 
to. It is from the man whose name Dormer de- 
manded and I promised.** 

* * I echo what you said just now. What does 
he mean ?" said Mr. Fruth, after glancing over 
Wigram's note. 

"That Dormer is in a State of Irritation, in 
which any allnsion to the business would be un- 
friendly, I suppose." 

" No, I don't read it so." 

"What's your gloss, then, Pruth?" 

"It looks as if the writer knew that some- 
thing more serious had taken place, or would 
take place." 

" Hang it, I did not see that. Nor do I." 

"Well, it does not much matter, because yon 
have his consent to do as you like. If Dormer 
comes here I suppose you will simply band him 
that note?" 

" I am not so sure. Taking your hypothesis, 
Pruth, it seems to me that my friend Mr. Wig- 
ram must have some queer acquaintances. It 
was certainly he who first hinted that it might 
not be unfriendly to warn Dormer that things 
had been said. Then again it has always been 
he who under pretense of much concern about 
Dormer has contrived to make it clear that he 
did not expect matters to tum out well. Third- 
ly, he was very mysterious when I told him to 
write to me, and say whether I might use his 
name, and he hinted at another alternative 
which might satisfy me as well — eh, what ?" 

"That might mean that he would save you 
any nnpleasantness by writing direct to Dormer, 
and avowing himself the author of the reports." 

"That is a chivalrous idea, and worthy of 
you, Pruth, and of sonie other men whom I have 
known, Wigram's betters ; but if you knew him 
you would be reasonably clear that such was not 
his meaning. No — I add a fourthly to my list of 
proofs, and here I find evidence — yes, Pruth, I 
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believe that yoar honest instinct has hit upon 
the right scent, not for the first time, Mr. Sab- 
editor — evidence that Wigram is aware that 
something is going on between Dormer and oth- 
er parties. If I can prove that, Wigram shall 
have a large piece of my mind." 

" You have heard no more from Dormer?" 

*'I donbt whether I shall hear again, except 
perhaps that he will write and ask for this gen- 
tleman's name." 

" I think you will." 

" So much the better ; for he is a good fei- 
low, and a good contribator," said the editor. 
"How does the paper stand?" 

'^ We are rather behind, bat I sappose that 
sey^l things will come in to-day. It is awk- 
wara that Norman and Derwent both take holi- 
day together, and that Dormer is also oat of 
hamess.*' 

« Never mind. Between ourselves it looks 
well to be duU at this time of the year, it shows 
that we are written by gentlemen who go oat of 
town like gentlemen." 

" That woold sonnd better at the club than 
it woald to a man who had boaght the paper, 
Mr. Mangles." 

Mr. James Rydon's card was broaght in. 

*' Jemmy Rydon," said Mangles, in astonish- 
ment '*Whät does he want? Not an en- 
gagement, I should imagifte. Show him in im- 
mediately." 

Good-natared Jemmy Rydon entered. 

**Yoa'll be sarprised to see me, Sam," he 
said, *^ and I hope I'm not disturbing important 
basiness." . 

" Not U bit. Very glad to see you. Mr. 
Frath, my friend and assistant." 

*' I want to say ten words to yon about a man 
whom we both like, and who, if all is trae that 
one hears, may be going — " Rydon sank his Toice 
— "to come to grief." 

'< Is it Emest Dormer ?" said Mangles, aloud. 

Rydon nodded. 

'* Several of as are thinking aboat him, James, 
and perhaps more people care aboat him than 
he believes. Yoa may speak before Mr. Frath, 
who is aware of every thing that may be go- 
ing on, and who is a warm friend of Dor- 



mer's." 



" Very well," said Rydon, " then I will teil 
you what. I'm not a clever fellow, you know, 
and yon might as well ask me to jump out of 
window as to write this," he said, taking up a 
Strip of printed matter ; *' bat I like clever fel- 
lows and I honor their brains ; and besides, I 
like Emest Dormer, and so do you." 

*^Well, James, after all these apologies for 
wanting to do a kind thing, go on." 

"I don*t know that it's kind — in fact, I don't 
know that I am going -to do any thing at all. 
But I had last night what the women call a 
Word of a sort with another fellow, Mr. Henrv 
Wigram by name. He is a friend of yours, 
too, I know." . 

"Not much." 

"Yon are always talking to him. I have 



Seen you sit by him for an hour, and speak coa- 
fidentially." 

" Never mind that — perhaps he amuses me — 
but don't let that interfere with your telling me 
what you said to him. I really don't care aboat 
him." 

"Then .1 may as well say that last night 
Master Henry got a little screwed — ^not much, 
you understand, but enough to make him bump- 
tious and a bit spiteful. He abused the Walt- 
ers, which is not usual with him, for he pre- 
tends to be incapable of getting excited ; bat 
last night he was very hard on them, especially 
Walter, who is a very good servant, considering 
that he came from an hotel where he had chiefly 
waited on provincials. I was the means of get> 
ting Walter engaged, and I must say that I have 
always foand him respectful and obliging. Bat 
this has nothing to do with the basiness, says 
you—" 

"Well, I was near saying it," replied Man- 
gles, laughing; "bat I never Interrupt you, 
Jimmy, dol?" 

"Better if you did, I dare say," said Rydon, 
" edit me, as you might say, ha I ha ! Well, 
where had I got? Yes, well, I told Wigs that 
I thought he was severe on the fellow, who did 
his best, and could not be expected to know 
every body in a dub in which he hadn't been 
more than a month ; for you see Wigram had 
sent him with a message to Sandwith, and the 
man said he wasn't in the house, though Sand- 
with was all the time writing in the library, and 
Walter thought he was Migor Croft, not that 
they are a bit like, and it was stupid, certainly, 
I don't deny that. What are yon laughing at ?'^ 

"Nothing." 

"Yes, I see, at my parentheses, don't you 
call them ? Yes, but you ought to anderstand 
every thing. Well, I said this to Wigram, and 
he said that he supposed that any member of a 
club who had reason to complain of a servant 
had a right to say so, and that he was not aware 
that there was any thing against it in the rules, 
and so on. I thought he was chaffing, and I 
kept it up, telling him that he ought to draw 
up a memorial to the committee, setting out 
that Walter, by force and arms, and moved and 
seduced by the instigation of the devil, had trai- 
torously taken Jack Sandwith for Major Croft, 
and some fellows laughed." 

"I dare say. We are easily amnsed, you 
know, at the Octagon," said Mangles. 

"Any how we don't cut up rough, Mr. Cyn- 
ical. But Wigram did,. and he turned upon 
me, and said that the habit of personality and 
impertinence was getting far too common, and 
that there ought to be less of it." 
." Some other people think that, Jimmy." 

"You, for instance, perhaps, who are always 
poking at people." 

"Only for their good. But get on. Mr. 
Fruth, who is an accomplished short-hahd- 
writer, and accustomed to condense, looks at you 
with admiration — ^you are just the sört of Speaker 
a reporter likes, becanse he gets nothing to do." 
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" I am telling you the whole story. When 
he Said impertinence I thought I ought to no- 
tice it, not that I care what he says, bat it isn't 
an agreeable word, you'U allow that, I suppose?" 

'^ Not at all agreeable. If you are a peacea- 
ble man you can take it in the sense of irrele- 
yance, however — ^that's its legal meaning.*' 

'* Yes, bat that's not what Mr. Wigram meant. 
So I asked him civilly whether I was right in 
sapposing that he intended the word to apply to 
any thing I had said. For really I had not 
meant to be impertinent to him, only I hate to 
hear waiters spoken to as if they were brates. 
I can blow them ap sky-high when necessary, 
bat I hope in a gentlemanly maniier. I think 
it is so dam cowardly to insult a fellow who 
dare not answer yon agaia, because that woald 
be losing bis m^ans of living." 

*'An amiable sentiment — ^what said Wig- 
ram?" 

"He said that I might take it to myself or 
not, jost as I pleased.". 

** And yoa pleased — ^* 

**Well, I think I aRswered pretty well, not 
being, as I have said, a clever cove, who pre- 
tends to be always ready with a smart thing. I 
Said that as he was good enough to leave me 
the Option — I like the word Option, Sam, it 
sonnds scientific, like optics — the Option of 
choosing whether I woald beliere a gentleman 
gailty of rudeness or not, I woald prefer the 
negative. Don't yoa call that a neat answer 
now?" 

" It showed good feeling, which is better." 

" Eh ? Ifou getting sentimental, too ! That's 
not in yoar line, Mangles.'^ 

"So there the matter ended?" 

"Did it, thongh? Mr. Wigram seemed to 
think that the better part of valor was discretion, 
and he made no answer to what I said, thongh 
two or three fellows applaaded it, in the hope 
of stirring him np. Bat after a little time he 
began abont the hoase-dinners, and abnsed the 
committee for allowing them. It seemed that 
he had wanted to give somebody a dinner in the 
strangers' room, and had been shat oat by a 
house-dinner. After he had growled at this for 
a bit, and mind yoa, I never saw him so mach 
oat of sorts, for he is osaally good-natnred 
enoagh with all bis affectation, somebody said 
— ^I think Dalston — ^that Wigram had enjoyed 
many house-dinners, and that he ought not to 
be a dog in the manger. He declared that he 
never had, and he was at once reminded of the 
dinner we gave to Emest Dormer." 

" We've come to him at last." 

"What, have I rambled ? I am sare every 
thing I have said bears npon the topic in band. 
Topic in band — that's another favorite word of 
mine. Yes — well — howwasit? Iknow." 

"Yoahaddined?" 

" Of coarse I had dined. Most people have 
dined at ten o'clock, nnless they are cannibals, 
as Mr. Wigram was good enoagh to call me one 
day becaase I did not agree with him aboat the 
way of cooking canvas-backed ducks, not that I 



bear him any grndge for that. Tes, I had dined. 
Oh, I see what yoa mean. Thank yoa, Sir ; I 
owe yoa half d one, as Harley used to say. I 
was as right as I am now. I was only desiroas 
that you shoald q«ite nnderstand how the words 
came about. That dinner having been men- 
tioned, and Wigram having therefore bee<i con- 
victed of bis blander, he said nothing aboat that, 
bat repeated Emest Dormer's uame in a most 
contemptuoas tone." 

" Did he?" said Mangles, with shat teeth. 

" Yes; right down contempt — in the exagger- 
ated way they do on the stage." 

"Well, who noticedit?" 

" Eveiy body — there were half a dozen pres- 
ent — and he said it so that all mnst hear. We 
stared at each other — there did not seem mach 
eise to do." 

"Nobody asked him what he meant ?" 

"Not at first. Dalton held ap bis soda>tam- 
bler, in sign that he sapposed Wigram was tipsy, 
and then nobody spoke for a minate or two-^ 
one don't want to qaarrel with a man who isn't 
all right. Bat I sappose that silence aggrava- 
ted and annoyed him — silence will have that 
effect, yoa know, when yon are cross with too 
mach wine." 

"Yes, yes, well?" 

"So he said again, mach in the same tone, 
' Mr. Emest Dormer. Yes. That was a pleas- 
ant marriage for people to call gentlemen to- 
gether to celebrate.' And he repeated, *A very 
pleasant marriage,* two or three times." 

" Yoa hear that, Prath?" 

" I think I should have said something if I 
had been there," said Mr. Prath, qaietly. "I 
am not a clnb-man, Mr. Rydon, and so I do not 
know how far men allpvv themselves to go in the 
way of scoffing at their friends, bat the words 
seem to me to justify.notice." 

" By Jove I they got notice enoagh, my dear 
Sir, and yoa äre quite right to say that they de« 
served it. Fact is, we were taken abaek ^at 
first, and then we made allowance for the wine. 
Bat as soon as he had said that Charlev Lannces- 
ton called out to him, 'I say,' said Charley, 
who was in a rage, 'l'll thank you to be.good 
enough to recoUect, Wigram, that I was chiefly 
instrumental in getting up that dinner, and that 
I believed it was a right thing to do, and what's 
more, I believe so still.' " 

"A good fellow," said Pruth. 

" He is that," said Hydon, " as good a fellow 
as lives, and I always say so. Well, Wigram 
only answered, * Do you ?* in a sneering kind 
of way, which was not exactly calculated to 
throw oil on the fire— on the waters, I mean — 
and it did not. Launceston got up and leaned 
over the back of bis chair for all the world as if 
he was going to preach — not that he is one of 
the preaching sort, Mr. Pruth, but as frank and 
honest a chap as I know — and he made a little 
speech at Master Wigram, setting out that it was 
not the first time that friends of Mr. Dormer 
had noticed that Wigram was induced to dispar- 
age Dormer's marriage ; and that now he had 
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given yent to his feeling in a way that there was 
no mistaking, he ought not to be sarprised if he 
was called upon to explain what he meant, or 
something of that sort, for I don't pretend to 
give you the exact words, only we all thought 
that they were to the purpose." 

<' And did he venture on explanation ?" asked 
Mangles, eagerlj. 

"There really is something np, then, old fel- 
low?" asked Rydon. " I hear so many lies in 
the club and out of it that I never know what to 
believe; but I fancy that there is something, 
and I suppose you know all about it." 

"That is the lady Ernest Dormer has mar- 
ried," said Mangles, taking down a framed pho- 
tograph, and handing it to Rydon. '* I told you 
that you should see it here. Do yoii think that 
is a man'iage to be disparaged ?" 

"Gad, what a sweet face !" said Rydon, en- 
thusiastically. " Gad, a fellow might be hanged 
for a woman like that I That is something like 
a beauty." 

" Now give it me back — I'll show it you again 
afterward — and teil me what Mr. Wigram had 
to say against that lady, that is, if he dared to 
say any thing." 

" He told Lannceston not to be a humbug.*' 

'* Which Launceston of all men in the world 
is not.'* 

" So three or four said ; on which Wigram 
answered, qnite savagely, that any man was a 
humbug who pretended to shnt his eyes to things 
which were very well known." 

''That was a safe and a sneaking kind of 
Speech." 

" Why, it was sneaking, but not qnite safe, 
as you shall hear. For Launceston, who, you 
know, is not given to bluster, said, in a distinct 
sort of voice — what do you call it when a fellow 
challengesyou to answer ?-^efiant sort of voice, 
that a man was worse than a humbug, and was 
a CO ward, who wrapped up insinuations so that 
they might do mischief but could not be no- 
ticed." 

** Very right," said Mr. Pruth. 

** We thought it rather strong," said Rydon ; 
"but I don't know that it was not very right, 
as you say, only men get into a habit of saying 
little things, and coward is a large word to come 
down upon 'em with suddenly.'* 

"I am not for hard words," said Mangles, 
'' but this one was not misplaced. TU teil you 
why hereafter ; let us get to the end of your 
Story." 

" We looked at Wigram to see what he was 
going to do ; and if he had walked right up to 
Launceston and told him totake the word back 
or have his head punched it would scarcely have 
been too strong a measnre, don't you think ?" 

''But what did he do, confound it?" said 
Mangles. 

" He did nothing. But he said that it might 
be less prudent in friends of Mr. Dormer to get 
up a quarrel over a business that would not hear 
talking about than to let it alone until it shoidd 
be forgotten." 
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" Launceston, you see, was right.' 

"Perhaps, in a sense, you know; but cow-' 
ard's a hard word." 

"You are none, Jimmy, and you need not 
be so sensitive for a man who is one." 

"I don't like it, I teil you. Wigram was 
right enough in saying that we carry person- 
ality too far. But in answer to this Launces- 
ton retumed to the Charge, and said that he 
was a friend of Dormer's ; that he denied that 
tbere was any thing wrong about the marriage ; 
and that unless Wigram made out his case there 
and then, he, Launceston, should consider him 
a person with whom it was not desirable to as- 
sociate." 

"A pleasant sort of evening among gentle- 
men, if I may make the remark," said Pruth. 

"I don't remember any thing of the kind oc- 
curring before," said Rydon ; " but it's not the 
thing, I admit. So Henry Wigram was, as you 
may say, pinned : and for myself, I am bound 
to say that I should have been as hard upon him 
as Launceston was if it had come to my turn to 
play, for a fellow that speaks against a woman 
deserves all he gets.'* 

" When there is nothing against her." 

" Then he is simply a rascal who ought to be 
hung up; but I mean when there is," said the 
chivalrous Rydon. " Nobody ought to speak 
against a woman under äny circnmstances at all. 
They are not altogether responsible, at least I 
know that is the opinion of scientific men, though 
I think the line should be drawn somewhere, ■ 
say. mnrder, or something in that way. Besides, 
they can't defend themselves. I never speak 
against a woman, though I have had some cause, 
but that 's neither here nor there." 

"Dreadful sentiments, Mr. Pruth." 

"There's a good deal in what Mr. Rydon 
says, but I don't agree in his arguments. The 
fact that men make women what they are is the 
real reason why men should treat them gently." 

"Wigram was pinned, excuse my pinning 
you," said Mangles. 

"Oh, there's not much more to teil," said 
Jimmy Rydon. " He, that is, Wigram, seemed 
to get more and more flustered, and I think he 
would have flared out in rage, only his prudence 
struggied hard and kept him down. At last he 
said that he was.not going to sit there to be cat- 
echised, and that twice that evening there had 
been an attempt made to deprive him of freedom 
of speech. This was at me, as I told you, for 
taking him to task for blowing up poor Walter 
undeservedly. I laughed out, which I thought 
was the most rational way of answering a fool 
according to his folly, which we are told to do, 
and not to do, according to circnmstances, I 
suppose, or perhaps Solomon did not have his 
proöf-sheets carefully editcd. He looked sav- 
agely at me, Wigram did — not Solomon, you 
know — but I suppose he thought that I was not 
the right kind of party to bully, though Heaven 
knows I'm good-natnred enough. But he said, 
after a short time, that, though no one had any 
right to ask him for explanations, Mr. Launces- 
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ton might repeat bis qaestion that day fortnigbt, 
unless it was answered for him and the rest of 
the clnb in tbe mean time." 

" That was all that passed ?" 

"Nearly all, I think. We feit that on tbe 
whole this was fair, and that Wigram bad kept 
bis temper well under provocation. I bad rowed 
him, and Launceston bad called bim a,bard 
name, and tbe waiter bad annoyed him, and he 
bad bad wine, and altogether, you see, allow- 
ances were dne to bim." 

"Actually, yonr good-nature, wbich is ex- 
cessive, my dear Rydon, is making you argne 
Wigram into tbe hero of tbe story, instead of 
making bim out a spiteful slander-monger." 

•*Now tbat's a hard word too, but you gen- 
tlemen of tbe press like tbose Condensed epitaphs 
— epitbets — epigrams — come, l've got it among 
you." 

"Did Lannceston say no more?'* 

" Yes, I forgot. He said that he might have 
expressed bimself warmly, bat that he stood by 
all he bad said, only that he retracted it for the 
time mentioned by Mr. Wigram, at tbe end of 
wbich he sbould take tbe liberty of repeating it. 
I staid to see the storm out, and then I went to 
billiards." 

"Read this," said Samuel Mangles, banding 
bim Henry Wigram's note. * * I sbould teil you 
that I took an opportunity of saying something 
to him on tbe subjeät.'* 

"When?" 

"Last night." 

''Ab, that may partly explain bis pleasant 
temper. You bad ruffled bis featbers, and he 
took too mach wine to smooth them down, and 
he smoothed them too much. Come, I think 
we have all been ratber down npon bim, Man- 
gles. But you won't say that, being an editor. 
Your virtues don't lean to mercv*s side, as the 
poet says, thougb I don't know wbich respected 
antbor. Wbat does he say? Why," said Ry- 
don, wben he bad read the note, " that's all in 
tbe same key as wbat he said last night.*' 

" Yes, but Iqok^bis was written this moming. 
It is not from tbe club — at least it is not on club 
paper.** 

*' So he repeats in cold blood wbat he said 
ovemight, you see," said Mr. Pruth. 

"Then," said Mangles, "the question re- 
peats itself — bow does he know that any thing 
is going on?" 

" I sboald like to begin with another ques- 
tion," Said Jimmy Rydon, "if I may, and that 
is this, old fellow — is any thing going on ?" 

"There I am in a cleft stick, Pruth," said 
Mangles. 

"Oh, my boy," said Rydon, laying bis big 
band on Mangles's Shoulder, " don't put your- 
self into any bother for my sake. I sboald like 
to know all about it, if it was only for tbe sake 
ofthat sweet woman there, aboat whom I will be 
damned if I believe any barm. But I dare say 
I sball hear in good time, or ratber bad time, if 
it's any thing to hurt her. Let's have another 
look at her." 



There was notbing but honest, manly admtra- 
tion in the regard wbich Jimmy Rydon (wbo was 
any thing but a moralist) expressed for the 
beautiful girl wbo, in her bridal dress, was thus 
brought before bim. Tbe form into which he 
compressed thesentimentsaroused by the charm- 
ing Portrait was not graceful, but it came from 
a good fellow 's heart. 

"Now I wish that I bad punched Master 
Wigram 's head." 

"No, you don't," said Mangles, "nor would 
it have been right, at all events, as he says, at 
present. And in answer to your wish to know 
sometbing more, my dear fellow, I will be very 
frank with you. I know next to nothing now, 
but I expect to know a good deaL Another vis- 
itor?" 

It was Emest Donner bimself. 

He was very pale, but bad regained the com- 
posare of wbich we have seen bim deprived. He 
accosted bis friends mach as be would have done 
at any other time, except that bis nod to Jim- 
my Rydon would, the day before, have been ac- 
companied by some good-natared word. He 
shook hands with Mr. Pruth. 

"You dined at Greenwich, after all," said 
Mangles, wbo was very glad to see Ernest Dor- 
mer again bis visitor. 

" I did," Said Donner, "but don't be angry. 
I was qaite unfit for the pleasant society you 
proposed. I hope tbe ladies enjoyed themselves." 

"I hope so too," said Mangles, "wherever 
they were. I got them to give np tbe idea wben 
I found I could not have you." 

"Ah! that was hard," Said Dormer. "Sure- 
ly you could have found another man. There 
was Rydon." 

"Rydon don't like dining out with ladies," 
said Jimmy. " They don't know wbat they are 
eating, and they expect you to neglect your food 
and talk." 

" But then they are not responsible, you 
know," said Mangles, looking hard at Rydon. 
He meant this speech as a bint to the latter to 
recollect tbe subject on which they bad been 
spe^king, and to go away, but it did not take ef- 
fect upon James Rydon for a considerable time. 
It wasnecessary for his friends to allow a certain 
period to elapse after administering any indirect 
suggestions, bat \^ben it worked tbe excellent 
Rydon was prompt to comply with tbe wish he 
bad just discovered. 

"Ladies and Greenwich dinners," thought 
Mr. Pruth. "That is the way they talk wtien 
the misery of two lives may be approaching." 

"Would you have bad us melodramatic?" 
would probably have been the answer. "We 
mnst say sometbing, and wbat matters the 
words?" 

" I did not call to apologize, however, Man- 
gles. I know you don't want that sort of thing 
from me." 

"Certainly not: not even tbe explanation 
that you know I don't want it." 

" I came to say that in all probability I sball 
have to go out of town at short notice." 
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" Then we are to write to you at Naybuiy," 
Said Mr. Fruth, who was not a man of the world, 
and therefore showed in a natural and credita- 
ble manner what his feelings were. He hoped 
to hear an affirmative answer. 

*' Flease not to write to me at all," said Em- 
est Donner, ^'nntil I ask you to do so. My 
movements may be uncertain for a time. But 
before I go there are two or three things to be 
said. Bydon, I am glad you are here. I have 
heard of something which occurred at the Oc- 
tagon last night." 

*' Rydon, feeling tbat as your intimate friend 
I onght to know of it, kindly came down to teil 
me," said Mr. Mangles. 

'^Several of my intimate friends were pres- 
ent," said Ernest, quickly ; and Mangles accept- 
ed the answer as meaning that for the future he 
was to Claim no special fellowship. 

*^May I ask who had the good nature to 
hurry to you with the chatter of the smoking- 
room ?" Said Rydon. 

" Nay, it was the right and kind thing to do," 
said Dormer. "A man's friends ought not to 
leave him in ignorance of what concems his 
good name. It was Charley Launceston, to 
whom I am deeply obliged. And though he 
did not say a great deal about his own share in 
the matter, I am quite sure that he behaved in a 
loyal and friendly way as regarded me." 

* ' And that he did, by Gad ! " said Jimmy Ry- 
don, *' and Mangles will teil you that I said so. 
Not to say one thing before your face and an> 
other behind your back, I repeat what I told 
Mangles, that I thought Charley was almost too 
hard upon a certain person.*' 

"You are very good to me to say so, Rydon, 
when the certain person was pleased to make an 
offensive remark about me." 

"No, not about you," said Jimmy Rydon, 
wisely. 

" Yes, yes, it was about Dormer, " said l^Ian- 
gles, breaking in rapidly to prevent further mis- 
chief ; " and," he added, talking on to keep out 
Rydon, " I am far from thinking that even the 
Word coward was too strong for a man who as- 
sails another in his absence with vague scan- 
dals. " 

" But I teil you — ** persisted Rydon, the good- 
natured but stupid. 

**Are you going all over the story again?" 
asked Mangles. "You know his style, Dor- 
mer, and the extraordinary elaborateness of his 
narrative, but you never heard him in such force 
as he has shown to-day. Still, it is not given 
to two men to hear that tale twice and live, is 
it, Mr.Pruth?" 

" Oh ! Ah I" said Jimmy Rydon, suddenly. 
" Yes. Good-by, old fellow ;" and he went out 
without further ceremony. 

" Offended?'* asked Mr. Pruth. 

"Not a bit," said Mangles. "He has just 
found out what I meant five minutes back when 
I conveyed to him a delicate hint to go away. 
He went the moment he perceived my Intention. 
A right down good fellow." 



* ' Yes, " said Emest Dormer. ' ' But as I am 
unhappily a little quicker at seeing a hint, will 
you let me ask you wby you were so pcremp- 
tory in cutting short his speech just now ?" 

*^Simp]y, my dear Emest, because I wished 
to teil you the story myself, if it were necessary 
to teil it at all, which I suppose not to be the 



case. 
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" Only, as Rydon was present, and you were 
not — ^but you mean so weU, Mangles, that I am 
ashamed to take this tone with you. You leave 
on my mind the Impression that more was said 
than you care I should hear. Am I wrong ?" 

" To be frank with you, I think that Henry 
Wigram was so offensive in his tone that if his 
language had been repeated, you would have 
quarreled with that good-hearted pachyderm for 
sayiog that allowances might be made." 

* * Did he say any thing about Mrs. Dormer ?" 
asked Emest, sternly. 

"No." 

"Then where do you conceive the sting of 
his Speech, if it has any, to lie ?" 

" This is not a pleasant theme, my dear fel- 
low. Nothing that a thousand Henry Wig- 
ram's might say could injnre you in the estima- 
tion of your friends; and as we don't üght du- 
els in England, it is of no use picking up griev- 
ances nnless they have been thrown into our 
faces." 

" No," said Emest Dormer, ** we do not fight 
duels. You are quite right. And'as you are 
sure that I shall not send Mr. Wigram a chal- 
lenge, there can be no objection to your telling 
me what you think was so particularly offensive 
in his language. Don*t mind speaking before 
Pruth, whom I look upon as a frietid, and quite 
as true a friend as any body eise." 

T^is remark nettied Mangles, in spite of his 
desire to make ample peace with Ernest, and he 
Said: 

"I think this persistency a little — well, a lit- 
tle idle ; but you have a right to an answer from 
me. I think Henry Wigram meant that you had 
married a lady for whom yo%did not care, and 
had done so for the sake of her money. " 

" You know, Mangles, that you think he 
meant nothing of the kind, but I thank you for 
your endeavor to save my feelings. Now let me 
ask you whether you will name the person who 
was the first to set about slanders respecting my 
wife?" 

" Yes," said Mangles. "I have his permis- 
sion to do so. But it is hardly worth while giv- 
ing it you now." 

"Because I have already horsewhipped him ?" 

" Horsewhipped — whom? What do you 
mean ?" said Mangles. 

" Who is the gentleman ?" said Emest, com- 
posedly. 

Mr. Pruth, evidently delighted, snatched at 
Wigrara's note without his chiefs leave, and 
handed it to Ernest Dormer. 

"Yes, " said Dormer. " This was written be- 
fore my call upon him. Perhaps he would not 
write quite so neat a note now." 
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" I am sorry to hear this, Dormer," said Man- 
gles. 

' * Really . My friends seem to have a special 
tendemess for Mr. Wigram," said Ernest. * ' He 
must have raany good qnalities, of which, unhap- 
pily, I know nothing, or so much regard is un- 
accounted for." 

" Don't talk in that way, Dormer," said Man- 
gles, with an earnestness of anger that was really 
afFectionate. ** You do justice neither to your- 
self nor to two or three men who woald do much 
for you. Henry Wigram ! Do you pretend to 
think that I should care, except on your own 
account, if you had broken his neck? You 
know better. What I mean by being 'sorry,' 
deeply sorry, is that the act you have commit- 
ted answers me a question which I was afraid 
to ask." 

Ernest looked at him thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment. 

**I understand,'* he said. 

"I do not," said Mr. Pruth; **but though 
Mr. Dormer has been good enough to speak of 
me as he bas done, I do not feel that I have a 
right to ask an explanation." 

"Do you need one?" said Mangles. "Ask 
Mr. Dormer whether he would have done this 
thing a week ago ?" 

"No," said Ernest Dormer. 

"But the remarks. would have been equally 
offensive," said Mr. Pruth ; " and I may say, 
though you know I am the quietest of men, that 
I can't feel any sorrow that this Mr. Wigram has 
been beaten." 

"And his remarks, my dear Mangles, only 
applied to my supposed fortune-hunting !" said 
Ernest Dormer, with a slight smile of reproach. 

" You have aflixed another meaning to them 
now, at all events," said Mangles, sadly, as he 
looked up at the photograph of the beautiful girl. 
" And but for something which has passed since 
we met you would not have caused your wife to 
be talked about, no, not for the sake of all the 
impertinences ever uttered in that cursed club." 

* * No," said Ernest Dormer. " But I had an 
interval of inaction prescribed for me, and I 
found it insupportable. Chance came to my 
help in the shape of Charley Launceston and 
his narrative, so I heard him out, and then went 
and beat Wigram." 

" Am I to ask you any thing more ? I have 
no desire to do so. You have told me enough 
to make me very nnserable. And you had in- 
action prescribed to you, of course by some one 
who had a right to expect compliance, and you 
obey by instantly bringing her name before So- 
ciety." 

"It was necessary that Wigram should be 
beaten," was Ernest Dormer's only answer. 
" And I thought it well to teil you. If not too 
rauch trouble, would you mention in the Octagon 
Club that I did it, and why ?" 
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"I WILL know that," said Ernest Dormer, 
between his teeth. 

It was on the following moming. He had 
slept, or rather had passed the troubled, weary 
night, at a hotel in Covent Garden, and, having 
found no letter from the Sergeant, he had gono 
to the Museum and searched the Journals in or^ 
der to discover any account of the inquest on 
Andrew Barton. He had been snccessful, that 
is to say, he found a very brief narrative of the 
affair; but, short as it was, Mr. Dndley had con- 
trived to get himself mentioned in it with credit, 
and had procured the record of a compliment 
to himself from the coroner, who might or might 
not have nttered the imputed civility. Dormer 
took a note of the exact date, and of one or two 
points in the case, and left the Museum, refus-, 
ing, with an abruptness which surprised a friend 
whom he had encountered in the hall, an invi. 
tation to come and examine a rare collection of 
eggs which had just been purchased for the or- 
nithological department. 

" Why, you used to be quite leamed in eggs," 
said his friend, "and I thought I was oifering 
you a treat." 

" Yes, to be sure. There was some pleasure 
in showing you such things." 

"Yes," said Ernest, dreamily. "You are 
quite right. I had forgotten. But I have bus- 
iness to attend to — excuse me, and many 
thanks." 

He was in Russell Street before he was quite 
sure of the name of the man who had spoken to 
him, or, indeed, whether he had been spoken to 
at all. 

" To be sure," tg said. "I took her there, 
and she got at some tints for her work. It 
seems twenty years ago. I wish it were." 

Still no note at the hotel from Penguin. 

Of conrse he had said that Dormer might not 
hear from him all that day, but he ought to have 
written something. 

" Why should I wait for him ?" m uttered Er- 
nest. "It is my own business, not his. Prob- 
ably he will do nothing. At all events, there is 
one thing which I can do, and I will." 

An hour later Magdalen received a telegram 
from her husl)and. And this was what he said : 

"^ Strange story, It is desirahU for me to 
know a date this a/temoon, If you can teil me 
about the day on which you were at VaughaJis 
meet the train which reaches Naybury at 3.30. / 
am see you, and retum by that which passes 
through at 3.55. No time to answer this.''* 

"Well," Said Magdalen to herseif, "I think 
he might as well have said *Come,' whether I 
had the date or not, but he knew that I should 
come. Mamma, can I have the pony carriage 
at three ?" 

* * Can you, dear ? Of course you can. What 
for?" 

"Ernest is Coming down for a few minutes. 
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juBl to speak to me, and going np agun by the 
next train," 

"That is verj affectionaw. Have you been 
tcUing htm that jou cuuld not bear to spend aa- 
Other day wilhout setting evea on him ?" 

"No, Mn. Conway, dear, that is not the aort 
of message I aenä. Bat I am so glad." 

" Yoa need not teil me (hat. The piece of 
paper Ijrightened yoa np like b bit of snn- 

"And it U B bit. Will jon Order tbe car- 



"La'l 
for that. 



ammaf I haye BOme bneiness to attcnd 
added, vith pretended importance. 
take care. That traia ig alwaya lal«, 
BO jou need not hnny." 
B, is it?" Said Magdalen. "lamgonj 
No, I am not, forifhemiaseathere- 
: he muBt eiaj to dinner. BuC Erneafs 

along, child, and attend to jour boB- 

aid liei tnother, lanifhin^. 

train, howover, jiiBliGed MrB. Conway'B 
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assertion. It was nearly twenty minutes after 
time. It is needless to say that Magdalen was 
waiting on the platform long before a Single 
porter had appeared, or that she was the first to 
detect the distant cloud of white that an- 
nounced Ernest's approach. 

Her hand was in bis as he led her aside. 

" I shall scarcely save the other, but I must," 
were bis first words. " How well you are lopk- 
ing, Magdalen. Have you got the date I asked 
for?'» 

There was no one within ear-sbot of the place, 
and poor Magdalen might have expected a more 
affectionate salutation. But she was too good 
a girl to evince the sligbtest petnlance, and it 
was with a proud little smile that she drew önt 
a tiny book and showed it him. 

"Don't you know that I am a woman of bus- 
iness," she said, **and know all my dates? I 
can give you that exactly. There is the entry, 
Sir." 

And she pointed to some penciling. 

The date was piain enough, for it was printed. 

" Yes," she said, '*and there, in the money 
column, the day before, is another item which 
bears upon this one — do you see, Sir ? a pay- 
ment to a jeweler, rather a large sum for poor 
me, but I will teil you all about that when we 
have time. Am I not an accurate personage ? 
— ^Dearest Emest !" 

He had become very white, and she was 
frightened. 

" What is it, Emest?" she said, catching at 
his arm. 

" It is nothing," he said ; " the carriage was 
hot, and — " 

Again he read the entry and the note of the 
payment to the jeweler — fixing his eyes on the 
lines as if they were trying to escape him, and 
he had resolved that they should not. 

" Don*t go back — stay with me !" cried Mag- 
dalen. " I can not let you go back ill. I will 
go with you then. Let me !" 

"No, no," Said Ernest. **I will take this 
book — no — " 

" Take it — ^take it, of course — is it not yours, 
dearest? But," she continued, hurriedly, for 
the bell had rung, " I am sure you are not fit 
to travel. Stay for the next train, at least." 

"No, I will not take the book," said Emest 
Dormer — ^a gentleman's natnre speaking in him 
even in that moment of trial. "Put it — up. 
There's the train ! I can just save it by cross- 
Ing. I will write. Take all care of yourself." 

He sprang away, and, in defiance of the warn- 
ing cries of half a dozen porters, rnshed across 
the rails, and leaped up on to the opposite plat- 
form. 

" I did not think you would have done such 
a thing as that, Mr. Dormer j" said the Station- 
masder, reproachfuUy. 

"I did not think it myself," said Ernest, hard- 
ly heftring what answer he was making. " I 
have a retura ticket, Mr. Saunders." 

In another minute he was on his way to Lon- 
don. 



Magdalen, who had been at first frightened 
by his looks, and then astonished at his ab- 
rnptness, continued to gaze on the diminishing 
train. 

" He- did not kiss me. He did not hold my 
hand. He does not wave to me from the win- 
dow. How can I have ofFended him? No, it 
is not that — that is impossible. He must be 
very ill indeed. I wish I had''10sisted on going 
up to town with him. I wish mamma had been 
here. I will go up by the next. He remem- 
bered to teil me to take care of myself — he re- 
membered every thing, but he was bewildered 
with illness. How wicked of me to think of 
myself first, and to fancy that he was unkind 1 
Why would he not take the book? Ferhaps 
he thought I had some foolish girl-secrets in it, 
and he Wsould not see them. That is just what 
he would have thought, and here am I half cry- 
ing because he did not lose the train for the sake 
of — I am ashamed of myself. 1 wonder wheth- 
er mamma will let me go to town ? He said he 
would write. That seems as if I ought to wait 
for the letter — ^but then, if he is really ill ? How 
wrong it is to let the trains be so late," said 
Magdalen,*comforted at having some one whom 
she conld lawfuUy reproach. * * If they had been 
punctual he would have had nearly half an hour 
with me. I will make him write against them 
as soon as ever he settles down with me again." 

"Yoü look vexed, child,", said Mrs. Conway, 
who stood at the door, waiting the return of 
Magdalen. " Did he not come ?" 

" I am vexed, mamma. As you prophesied, 
the train was very late. I don't think it gave 
him three minutes, and the other was so punc- 
tual." 

"However, we have seen him, and we are 
happy, " said her mother, snailing. 

" We are not at all happy. He is very un- 
well — ill, indeed." 

"Nonsense, Magdalen," said Mrs.. Conway, 
with extreme concerh, however. "You easily 
frighten yourself for other people, though you 
never do for yourself. What makes you say 
this?" 

" He turned deadly white, dear, and I think 
he hardly knew what he was Baying. He did 
not even look out at me from the carriage Win- 
dow. Oh, if he feil down on getting in, and 
there should be no one — •" 

"Magdalen," said her mother, seating her- 
seif by her child, and placlng an arm around 
her. "I shall be very angry with you if this 
goes on." 

The tears blinded Magdalenas blue eyes, and 
she did not see her father enter the room. 

"What is it?" he asked, alarmed. 

"It is nothing, William. I wish you had 
been at home, as you conld have gone with her 
to the Station ; but you wander away without 
telling any body where you can be found." 

To this prompt and unexpected attack Mr. 
Conway made no reply, but Magdalen said : 

"I have seen Emest, and he is ill, papa." 
But well enongh to go back to London, as 
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he intended," said Mrs. Conway, ** and here is 
Magdalen distressing herseif in the most absurd 
manner. When is he Coming back again ?" 

*'He said he would write," sobbed Magdalen. 

*< And he was well enough to think of that? 
Oome, come I And as to his not noticing you 
from the carriage, it may have been füll, and he 
was in the other Q(:ffner — ^you must not be child- 
ish." 'if"' 

*' No, mamma, you aie right ; but I ought to 
go up to town and see after him, ought I not ? 
I could go at six o'clock." 

*' If you are out of your senses I am not, " said 
Mrs. Conway. " I wonder what he would say 
to me for allowing you to move. I would not 
let you go for the world ; and so you may dis- 
miss that from your mind, dear. Now I shall 
just take you to your room, and you will remain 
there quietly, on the sofa, until I fetch you to 
dinner." 

Mr. Conway waited his wife's retum, but not 
yery patiently, and the time was long. She 
came at last. 

" I don't like this," he said. 

"You don't like what, William?" 

** What does Donner mean by sending for her 
to the train, saying half a dozen words to her, 
and rushing away, making her think he is ill, 
and knocking her up ?" 

" I have not asked her what he wished to see 
her about. Would it have been right?" 

"It is Strange that she should not have told 
you." 

"I would not let her talk. I made her be 
quiet." 

" He did not say good-by from the carriage 
window,'* said Mr. Conway. 

"Now, papa, don't you go and confirm her 
nonsensical fears with any nonsense of your own. 
You know how ready you are to see all sorts of 
cyils that don't exist, and how you brought 
out doubts, and fears, and suspicions about the 
marriage which has tnmed out so bappily for 
her. I won't have you getting back to that sort 
ofthing, please." 

" Mary, never mind my nature ; but teil me 
whether you think that there has been any thing 
unpleasant between them." 

" What reason can I.have for thinking so ?" 

"That's not an answer. Mary, you are too 
right-hearted a woman to stand by your own 
opinion a moment longer than you are satisiied 
with it. And I am the oldest friend you have 
in the world." 

"Flease, William, do not press me at this 
moment," said Mrs. Conway, with a troubled 
expression. 

"But that is an answer," said Mr. Conway, 
gravely. 

" Yes. But do not make more of it than it is 
worth. I have heard next to nothing from Mag- 
dalen. I would not allow her to say much. But 
I own to you, William, that I think she has 
been more disturbed by this moment's talk with 
Ernest than she will care to say. I know she 
thinks that he is ill. But unless I mistake her 



very much, she is pondering over something eise, 
and not getting comfort out of her thonghts." 

" Is it some money-matter of his? That's what 
these hurried journeys often mean. Did he come 
for something he had left, and has he told her 
that he will not be able to return ?" 

"Grood Heavens, W'iUiam dear! what is the 
use of guess-work like that? In the first place, 
what right have you to accuse him of being in 
anydifficulty?" 

" What did he go away at all for?" 

"Whqn a man says business he shuts your 
mouth. An4 Magdalen declared that she knew 
all about the business, and made fnn of the aw- 
ful secret which he had forbidden her to reveal. 
You know how you laughed about it with her." 

"Yes. But she is in no mood to laugh now. 
Something has happened, and we ought to know 
what." 

" I think so too. But we must be very gentle. " 

" Are we often any thing eise with her, dear 
child ?" said Mr. Conway. 

"I shall say nothing to her to-night. If her 
cheerfulness comes back in the morning all will 
be well. If not, we must wait until she hears 
from Ernest, and when we see the effect of that 
letter we shall know what to think. In the mean 
time let us try to believe that we are disquieting 
ourselves about nothing." 

" That's the homely, practical advice which I 
was sure of from you, Mary, and if it were only 
as easy to foUow advice as to give it all would 
be well. But I am going to be exceedingly mis- 
erable until the affair is cleared up, if it ever is, 
and I can no more help that State of mind than 
I can twist that tree." 

"I know it, William. All I can say is, do not 
let her see it. Talk and joke with her as usual. 
And don't, in a pointed way, avoid speaking of 
Ernest." 

Such were the counsels of affection — such was 
the thought taken for Magdalen by those who 
loved her best of all. Two of the most honest 
and möst kindly natures in the world were troub- 
led but by her trouble and how they might best 
tend her. Upon that loyal and unselfish love 
she may rely while those who bear it have breath 
to speak it. Tet it was not of that true gold 
that Magdalen lay thinking, but of other ore 
which she had sought, not in vain, to believe as 
precious, but which might prove false in the hour 
of her great need. Not as yet, however, had 
that fearful thought crossed her mind. She had 
but an unpleasant Sensation, as of one of those 
dreams, rather harsh and rongh than dismal, 
which sometimes come and distnrb us for hours 
with the Impression that some whom we love are 
estranged and cold. Then comes the sunshine, 
and all the truth and love come back, proved and 
warm. And Magdalen, with an agitating sigh, 
which she chided, waited for her sunshine to re- 
turn. Meantime, he who could have made it 
was hastening back to London with a piece of 
evidence which he would have given any price 
to believe false. 

But there was no doubt about it. The coin- 
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cidence was made out. The lines upon which 
he had glared, as they were so innocentlj point- 
ed out by his wife, were written under the very 
date he had extracted at the Maseam : 

" 18&-. . Avffttst 6. To P. F.'«. Gave kirn 
the locket." 

And a couple of days earlier was the girl's 
entry of the payment to the jeweler who had 
sold her the trinket. 

The Visit — the present — the mnrder, all in- 
dissolnbly linked. For a time this fact was too 
strong, too menacing, to pe^it Emest Dormer 
to think at all. It was there — shnt np with him 
in the carriage— going with him to London, and 
to abide with him in his waking and sleeping 
hours thenceforth and always. 

He was alone, lückily. 

He hardly knew why he took out the memo- 
randum he had made, and for the hundredth 
time read the date he had copied. No chance 
of his being mistaken. It seemed the only date 
in the world. Small objeets on which his eye 
rested seemed to form themselves into those fig- 
nres, blank Spaces seemed inscribed with tnem. 
Now it was his own writing, now Magdalen's, 
that danced before his sight, and tlien the writ- 
ings intertwined like serpents, as lines will do 
in a nightmare. He wished that he had not 
known the truth. And then for a time he sank 
into a kind of Stupor, and he was not sure wheth- 
er he had slept or not, when he suddenly started 
up with a sense of a relief which came on him 
so overpoweringly that he was unable to speak. 
He sat back and yielded helplessly to a new and 
merciful thonght which had dawned on him. 

*^ It is out of all possibility," was this thonght. 
"Proof ! The proofs in that very entry, hand- 
ed to me by herseif, with that smile. Am I mad 
enough to believe that she made bnt half a rec- 
ord, and that after the words, * Gave kirn the lock- 
ei,* she might have added '•Saw kirn do the mur- 
derf I should be a madman to hold such a be- 
lief. There is a mystery, and I can not solve 
it; but it is there." 

And to this faith he resolved to cling, and he 
brought his will to bear upon it,.and there fol- 
lowed the thought that though the evidence he 
had obtained seemed to corroborate the foul Sto- 
ry that had been told him, it really disproved it. 

With this view of the case he retumed to Lon- 
don. 

He had left word at his hotel that he should 
return there at a given hour. He found Ser- 
geant Fcnguin waiting for him. It was late in 
the evening, and the Sergeant had demanded a 
private room and the best bottle of claret that 
was to be had, and with this he had made con- 
siderable progress. 

" You have been waiting for me some time, I 
fear," said Dormer. 

" That you infer from low wine-mark," said the 
lawyer ; *'but I was thirsty. I knew that you 
could not be back from Naybury much sooner." 

** What makes you snppose I have been 
there?" 

** I feit that you would go." 



"Well?" 

"Naturally, my only business with you now 
should be to say that as you decline to follow my 
ad vice I decline to give any more." 

'^You would be justiiied. But I do not be- 
lieve that you are here to say that." 

"That depends," said the Sergeant, ringing 
for another glass. 

" I will not drink any thing," said Emest 
Dormer. He was silent until the waiter had 
retired for the second time, and Penguin, taking 
no noticc of the refusal, had filled both glasses. 
Then Dormer asked : 

" Have you any thing to teil me ?" 

"I should like first to hear what you have to 
teil me." 

" My wife was at Vaughan's loorns on the day 
of'the murder." 

The Sergeant threw up his gold eye-glass and 
looked hard at Dormer. ' Not rudely, but in 
sheer and strong curiosity. 

" You speak— or does my ear deeeive me ? — 
you speak with a certain satisfaction in your 
tone, Dormer, or at least as if you were not dis- 
pleased at being able to say this. Mrs. Dormer, 
you assert — "^ 

**I said my wife,"replied Emest, quietly. 

"Ah!" said the Sergeant. "I accept all 
which the correction means. You have seen 
your wife ?" 

"I have seen her." 

'* All is explained to your satisfaction, then? 
I do not see why you refuse to take your wine. 
I congratulate you upon so happy an issue to a 
Singular series of incidents." 

But he did not say this as if he meant it, bnt 
in his own favorite tentative fashion. 

"Nothing is explained," said Emest. **I 
can add nothing to what I told you yesterday 
except what I have just said." 

"I speak without the faintest Irritation, my 
dear Dormer," said Sergeant Penguin, frankly ; 
" and I only ask whether you shall wish me to 
interest myself in the business." 

* * Wish ! I heg you to do so. It is precisely 
where it was when we parted, with the single 
addition of the fact that I have my wife's avowal 
that on the day in question she visited those 
Chambers." 

" And, pardon the question, you are on good 
terms with her ?" 

" I saw her for less than five minutes, having 
to catch a train. I need not make any secret 
of the circumstances that I purposely arranged 
that our interview should be a short one, and 
you showed yesterday that you can appreciate 
the feeling which made me do this." 

** Matters are not precisely where they were, 
Dormer, for you have forgotten to mention that 
you have committed an assanlt on the brother 
ofMrs. De Gully." 

"On whom?" exclaimed Emest, with the 
sincerest astonishment. 

"Is there not a lady, or a person who calls 
herseif a lady, and who also calls herseif Mrs. 
De Gully, and resides near Naybury ?" 
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Does your wife Visit her— does your family ?" 
Certainly not. She is not a person whom 
I sliould desire them to yisit." 

** Do you know any thing against her?" 

"Who knows any thing against any body? 
Bat one can object to make an acquaintance, 
though one is not supplied with divorce-court 
affidaylts. We decline that person's acqaaint- 
ance, that is all. What do you mean about 
herbrother?" 

"Do you deny the assault?" persisted Ser- 
geant Fenguin. 

"I chastised a man named Wigram." 

"And Mr. Wigram is her br'other. I dare 
say he never told you so ; for he is not, I sup- 
pose, particularly proud of his sister, thongh 
they assure me she is very delightful, and ' all 
that. Bat we sometimes fly to the arins of our 
relatives when we are in trouble — not that I 
shoald — and Mr. Wigram may seek for solace 
for his disgrace in the tenderness of his sister. 
However, that does not matter." 

" Yes," Said Ernest, with agitation, "it mat- 
ters mach." 

" I see what you mean.'* 

" Curse him ! I wish I had not beaten him," 
Said Donner, eamestly ; and it was easy to see 
that the regret was not for Mr. Wigram*s sake. 

**I am afraid it was a mistake ; bat you were 
not bound to know of the relationship, and so 
you have only to reproach yourself with a mere 
act of violence.'* 

"Myself ; I am not thinking about myself. 
This makes it only the more a matter of life 
and death that we shoald deal with the story 
before worse comes öf it. What have you to 
say to me, Fenguin ? Fray speak plainly and 
fnlly, for this last piece of news makes me ut- 
terly unfit for any thing but action, and to that 
I mnst see my way at once." 

** I shall ask you for no other promise, Dor- 
mer, seeing that you have broken the ürst one 
twice in twelve hours. I only say that you 
ought not to be rash ; I say it for the sake of a 
lady who is too good to be put to the slightest 
needless pain." 

" You are right. But you speak as if you 
knew more of her than I snpposed." 

*' I know more than I did yesterday moming. 
I will teil you how this is presently. Now list- 
en to me. A ürst story, well told, fixes itself 
on the mind of many of us — perhaps on all who 
are not professionally bound to belle ve most peo- 
ple liars — and it is terribly hard work to make 
a tabula rasa, and Start fresh. That fellow 
Dudley had your ear, and he has acted his part 
well. I see that you can't get out of your head 
that there was a murder. There was none.*' 

"Barton was killed, I suppose?" 

" He was killed by a fall." 

" Yt)u don't believe that he was thrown down 
by another band ?" 

" No, and for the best reason ; there was no 
other band to throw him." 

" Where was Vaughan ?" 



"I know not, nor does it signify, as he cer- 
tainly was not in the only place in which he 
coald have killed the poor man. He was away, 
and he was in hiding, and for very good rea- 
sons." 

"Bat," Said Dormer, "there is too mach 
proof that he was not away, and on that day. 
My wife saw him, and gave him this." 

He produced the locket. He had uncon- 
sciously retained it during his last stormy words 
with Dudley, and the latter was far too wise to 
demand it back from him. Dudley rejoiced 
that Emest had takeh with him that which 
would always remind him of their interview. 

"That is a locket," said Fenguin. "The 
rest is a lie of Dudley's." 

"I would gladly believe that, "said Emest 
Dormer; "but do I not teil you that I have 
evidence which does not lie ? I have my wife's." 

"Dormer, you are an able man, and you are 
believing what a child would not hear. Do you 
sincerely maintain — I am afraid to use the words 
in your presence — do you sincerely assert that 
Mrs. Dormer, an incarnation of all that is good 
and loving in woman, knew — I won't say saw 
— ^but knew that a man had been flung from the 
parapet before a room in which she was, and 
that this sweet, sensitive, gentle lady never 
thought the thing worth mention ?" 

"Do I believe that? If I had ever really 
believed it I should have chased out such a 
thoaght after what I have seen to-day. Bat 
after the first confusion of a horrible story I 
never harbored that belief. I teil you the mys- 
tery has to be cleared, and that is the business 
of my life ; but Vaughan was there, and if there 
the murder was not impossible." 

"I repeat to you that he was not there, and 
I have the best reasons for believing this." 

"Then the mystery would be darker than 
ever. How came Barton by his death?" 

** As I always said : trying to steal, and mak- 
ing a hasty escape." 

"And the rest a lie of Dudley's?" 

"Yes; but the invention did not leap from 
his brain ready-made. He must have had some- 
thing to build upon. He has kept the story by 
him for a long time; and though this is all 
against him it does not assist us, as slander is 
the worm that dieth not. And — again I ask 
pardon ; but we have traced Mrs. Dormer to 
Gray's Inn." 

"We have," Said Ernest, darkly; "and we 
have fixed the day." 

The Sergeant was silent. 

"You have a theory of this," said Donner, 
"and you probably withhold it because you 
believe that my afiection for my wife would 
make me resent suggestions which you may bc 
inclined to make. Thank you for that consider- 
ation. Whether I shall ever see her again is a 
question which I have now no means of answer- 
ing. But I will never see her again in life un- 
less I can stand before her with this cruel mys- 
tery all unraveled. And whether I may then 
1 have to ask her pardon for my course or bid her 
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ask mj pardon for hers, on the day we meet 
again there shall be no more doubt. Therefore, 
Penguin, you will serve her and me best by the 
plainest dealing. What do you believe ?" 

" That the lady met Mr. Vaaghan, bat not in 
those Chambers." 

**Where?" 

^' I have no guess. He was in concealment ; 
and I think I have some kind of clew — I do not 
know." 

'^ She believed that she was in those Cham- 
bers." 

"I have no doubt of it," said Sergeant Pen- 
gnin. (He had much.) "I have no doabt of 
it. A forger who almost deceived a first^ass 
conveyancer would have an easy task to per- 
snade an innocent young lady as to the locality 
of a house in an obscure part of London. t)f 
course, if we were all pulÜng together — " He 
stopped. 

"I do not quite anderstand you." 

'*! am consulted in yoar interest, not that of 
Mrs. Dormer.'* 

*^ Suppose them the same until I say that they 
are not." 

'*I told you I would admit no sentimental 
feeling into this aifair yesterday," Said the Ser- 
geant ; '^ bat the case is altered, and I prove it 
to you by declaring that those words give me 
much pleasare." 

*' If our interests were one ?" said Emest, in- 
▼iting him to go pn.> 

'^ It would be for us to obtain the required In- 
formation from the only person who, in Vaugh- 
an's absence, can give it us,. and whp is most in- 
terested of any body in the 'W'orld in having the 
Story cleared up. This will, of course, have oc- 
curred to you, for you acted to-day upon the 
thooght so far as procuring the evidence of the 
Visit to the Chambers." 

"You mean," Said Emest, breathing hard, 
"that I ought to teil my wife the tale which 
Dudley hissed into my ear? Do you mei^n 
that ?" 

*' Do not get excited when you have such an 
interest to watch." 

"I am wrong; bat go on." 

"No," said the Sergeant, "I should not 
deem it necessary to pro&ne a lady's ear with 
that ruffian's fiction. There would, I think, be 
no great difficulty in so planning the questions, 
which woald be put by some intimate friend, as 
to convey to her the necessity of answering them 
frankly while we avoided harting her womanly 
nature. I do not think that they should be put 
by yourself." 

"I have told you that I don't see her again 
while questions are wanted." 

"Such a decision is open to be reviewed if 
your reason were convinced that a different 
course were better. Bat I say again, I do not 
think that they should come from yourself. I 
see what is in your mind. Tho'ugh you have 
listened to this scoundrel's story, and some^of it 
clings to you, I see that you revolt at the idea of 
disturbing Mrs. Donner by letting her know that 



any thing in her conduct has been called in 
question." 

"That faintly expresses what I do mean." 
"And it does you honor ; and, what is better, 
it promises happiness in the future. But I am 
sorry to have to show you that you have already 
taken great pains to make it certain that slan- 
der, in one form or another, shall come to Mrs. 
Dormer and to aU her friends. You feit that 
just now. How long do you think Mr. Wigram 
will wait before he revenges himself for his beat- 
ing? He will write to Mrs. De Gully, whom 
you have cut. She will talk, and you can not 
beat her, What think you of the rule, * Fore- 
wamed, forearmed ?* And is it not a duty to 
Mrs. Dormer to protect her against the recoil of 
a chastisement inflicted by yoar own band ?" 



CHAPTER XL. 

MOBE TALK IN NATBUBT. 

MoBE rapidly even than Sergeant Penguin 
had surmised woald be the case did the tainted 
air of scandal make its way into Naybury. Who 
first detected it, and hastened to disclose the 
discovery, was never made quite certain. But 
the ätmosphere was well prepared for its recep- 
tion, and soon became more than sufficiently 
impregnated. 

The truth was as Penguin had said. The 
handsome and not overguarded lady of Martle- 
towers was the sister of Mr. Henry Wigram, 
and, for reasons which may occur to the leader, 
had been a thom in his side for many a däy. 
More than one matrimonial arrangement which 
Mr. Wigram had thought* woald conduce to his 
comfort and advantage had been rendered im- 
practicable by the existence and conduct of this 
lady, who avenged herseif for a very unequal 
distribution of the patemal property by forcing 
herseif and her needs upon her brother whenever 
she could make an opportunity for doing so. 
And she usually selected the most awkward pe- 
riods for putting herseif in evidence. He had 
done what he could to free himself from her and 
her importunities by being^ as cold, as rüde, and 
as neglectful as possible ; but Mrs. De Gully, 
when she wanted mooey, was singularly forgiv- 
ing and fall of sisterly regard, and Wigram had 
usually to choose between sending a check or 
receiving a visit. Some people were ill-natured 
enough to say that he knew enough about horses 
to be aware that a very pretty gray, of which he 
once made Mrs. De GuUy a present, with a sto- 
ry of his having bought it for a lady who had 
been forbidden to ride, was about as dangerous 
a brüte as was ever monnted; but this was 
charging him with more than could be proved, 
and Mrs. De Gully rode the horse safely and 
sold him well. Bat that sach things were said 
showed the idea which certain folks entertained 
of the aifection between the handsome lady and 
her brother. 

Just at the time of the fracas with Emest 
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Donner Mrs. De Gully happened to be especial- 
\y persistent in her demands upon her brother's 
purse. It m'ay be sapposed that Captain De 
Gully, R.N., was more absent than ever, and 
that tradespeople were tired of receiving prom- 
ises, no matter how charmingly scented the 
notes that bore them. At all events, Henry 
Wigram had been pestered with urgent demands 
for money, and was daily expecting to be in- 
formed that bis sister had come to town to en- 
force them. He would have been informed, 
moreover, not only by herseif, but by a paragraph 
in the papers which record the movements of 
the great. "Mrs. De Gully has arrived, from 

Martletowers, at the Hotel," would have 

been a pleasant piece of light reading for Henry 
Wigram and bis friends. For all bis friends 
knew who she was, and quite as much abont 
her as he did, and did not fail to congratulate 
him, in a careless kind of way, whenever such 
an announcement appeared ; that is, they said 
just enough to make him aware that they knew 
he was being annoyed. At this time it was 
particularly disagreeable to Henry Wigram to 
have bis sister parading herseif before society, 
as he had reason to think that he had made an 
impression of a desirable kind, and of which w& 
may hear again. So he resolved to make a sac* 
rifice for the sake of security, and he actually 
wrote rather a kind answer to Mrs. De Gully, 
almost condescending to apologize for having 
neglected her, and he sent her a handsome check, 
and half promised to run down and see her. 

Mrs. De Gully was not in the least deceived, 
and knew that few things would please her af- 
fectionate Henry better than her demise or em- 
igration ; but she wrote a grateful and loving 
response, and described the delightful room 
which should be ütted np for him the moment 
he would say that he was really Coming. And 
she gave him a littte country news, which was 
not much in itself, bat which, sauced in her 
pleasant style — she wrote a good letter, but for 
her love of qnotations — was readable while wait- 
ing for dinner. 

Something she said gave him a hint, and this 
flashed upon him before the scene with Emest 
Dormer, and while Wigram was cherishing ill- 
will against him and those who took bis part 
so warmly in bis absence. 

"TU make some use of her, any how," said 
Henry Wigram. 

So he accidentally asked, in the middle of a 
note about other matters, whether she saw much 
of the Donners and Conways, who, he fancied, 
lived somewhere near her. He was speedily 
apprised that they did not choose to honor Mrs. 
De Gully' with their acquaintance. 

*'Perhaps it is as well," he answered, "for 
I hear some odd things about Mrs. Emest Dor- 
mer, and I hardly know what to believe. Per- 
haps pe8ple who have lived longer in Naybury 
than you have might show a light, if yoti asked 
for it with your accustomed tact, my dear Julia." 

His dear Julia's accustomed tact, however, 
was not going to be put into play upon such a 



vague hint as that. She had a gness that her 
brother disliked Dormer, and she had no objec- 
tion to do something disagreeable to a famil^' 
which had slighted her. But she was not to be 
left to work at a cold scent like that, and take 
all the responsibility of making a mistake. With 
all her carelessness of tongue, Mrs. De Gully 
was reason ably awake to her own interest. She 
took very little notice of his Suggestion, and 
waited to see whether it would be repeated. 

It was repeated angrily enough in bis next 
note, tho\igh she could not divine the cause of 
the anger. He was downright rüde. He told 
her that she was always ready to pelt him with 
letters when she wanted any thing for herseif, 
but she would not pay the least attention to a 
wish of his. Another time she might not find 
him so prompt to oblige her. 

**Howbadly this note is written,*' said Mrs. 
De Gully to her companion, the silent Francine. 
"He usually writes so neatly. Looks as if it 
had been done after dinner." 

** Or as if he had hurt his band." 

*' At all events, he is in a rage," said Mrs. De 
Gully. " What can have made him so anxious 
to know about these people? They are com- 
monplace folks enough, except Mr. Dormer, who 
has been good enough to look at me in a way 
which said that if he were not married and re- 
spectable he would not mind kiiowing me, but 
that as it was I had better keep my distance." 

"Converts are always bigots," said the sen- 
tentious Francine. 

" Eh ? Oh, I see what you mean. Yes, we 
heard about that ; but Henry knows it all as well 
as Dormer himself-— so do all the men of the club, 
and all the waiters. It is astonishing how well 
men keep faith to one another about all those 
things, even after they have quarreled." 

"Mean wretches!" said Francine. 

"However, my brother may be as angry as 
he likes. He shall explain himself, and then we 
will see what is to be done. I an3i not going to 
be his catVpaw, but I don't mind scratching if 
I get a Chance." 

"You like it," said Francine. 

"I am sure I never Scratch you," said Mrs. 
De Gully, laughing, "though I often feel in- 
clined when you won't say more than six words 
in a morning. I must answer the irate Henry, 
however. Give me the writing-case and things, 
there*s a dear. What shall I say to him ?" 

"Theless the better." 

"Yes, I won't write at all." 

So Mr. Wigram was obliged to teil his sister, 
in black and white, that he hated Mr. Ernest 
Dormer, and that in regard to Mrs. Ernest Dor- 
mer there was a story abont, the shadows of which 
were so dark that he did not care to teil her the 
whole; but he hinted at the leading points, and 
he expressed a decided opinion that his sister 
should ascertain the truth before continuing to 
Visit at any house where the Dormers were re- 
ceiv^d. 

"Ah! tbat*8 something like," said Julia De 
Gully. *' That note will be worth money to me 
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some day when my aifectionate brother is in- 
clined to neglect bis poor Julia. But fancy bis 
pretending not to like to teil me any thing after 
giving me that batcb of bis French novels. I 
think men are all fools." 

Whetber introduced by qaestions by Mrs. De 
Gully, or any otber way, it is certain tbat sev- 
eral persona in Naybury very soon afterward 
knew that before Mrs. Dormer's parents came 
tbere, or afterward, Magdalen had forgotten her- 
seif to such an extent tbat Mr. and Mrs. Conway 
were glad to marry her to the first man who of- 
fered ; that they accepted Mr. Dormer thoagh 
he was notoriously a roii^ajid deep in debt ; and 
that he made the match on condition that bis wife 
should reside nnder the roof of her parents, tbat 
they migbt be responsible for her cöndact. That 
her aifections had been bestowed npon a person 
of very Ipw rank, who had been convicted of 
crime and transported, and that but for an enor- 
moas sum of money paid by some friends of the 
Conways Magdalen herself would have been pub- 
licly connected with the prosecution of her lover. 
That was the composition of the air which was 
infnsed into the qniet atmosphere of Naybury.' 

Of course nobody mentioned any thing of the 
kind to the persons principally interested, or 
gave them the slightest hint that their charac-< 
ters were at stake. That is not the way in re- 
spectable society. Among the inferior class the 
case is diiferent, and a coster-monger's wife does 
not suffer under a scandal becaase her friend the 
groceress has too mnch delicacy to inform her 
that her good name is impeached by the bntcher. 
Revelation and retribution are prompt in that 
sphere. But people walked about Naybury, and 
met Mr. Conway, and hoped that he did not suffer 
from the bot weather, and met Mrs. Conway, and 
trusted that her fruit had not been injnred by the 
rains, and met Magdalen Conway, and thonght 
how very mnch good her Scottisb trip had done 
her, and then they went on, and wondered when 
the Shell would explode which they were cer- 
tainly not going to be the persons to Are, thongh, 
if half of what was 3aid were true, it was really 
not the thing for the Conways to walk about and 
Visit as they did. They should tiave the good 
sense, if they had not th& good feeling, to know 
tbat the truth must have got wind, and that they 
were causing great pain to their friends by re- 
maining in society and incnrring the danger of 
an exposure which would bring shame to all. 
And if a quarter of what was said were true, and 
there must be some foundation for such reports, 
surely it would be bitter, especially as they had 
plenty of money, to withdraw to some place on 
the Continent instead of risking a terrible expo- 
sure. 

One of the first persons to whom Mrs. De 
Gully proceeded to impart such hints as she 
thought would be efficacious for her purpose was 
Mr. Chervil, with whom, as has been said, she 
held a somewhat friendly relationship, consider- 
ing their positions. The lady condescended to 
be rather explicit in stating her desire that Mr. 
Chervil should ventilate the subject as much as 



he could. Mr; Chervil contrived, without ex- 
actly promising any thing, to convey to Mrs. De 
Gully the Impression that he would circulate the 
scandal far and wide, and she smiled at her di- 
plomacy as she left bim. Had she looked round 
she would have seen a smile on bis face also 
For Mr. Chervil liked the Dormers as much as 
he was capable of liking any body connected 
with hatefnl Naybury, and he resolved that not 
^ Word to their prejudice should proceed from 
bis lips. As he was in an attitudc of normal 
cynicism as regarded society, he inclined to be- 
lieve it probable that there was something in 
the Story, but besides bis liking for its subjects 
he would at any time have done bis best to stifle 
any rumor that could amuse or delight bis neigh- 
bors. Chervil, in fact, was very ill affected to- 
ward the place, and secretly rejoiced in any hu- 
miliation that came upon it; and once, when 
some sneering reference had been made to Nay- 
bury in the House of Commons, where the town 
obtained the distinction of being calied miser- 
ably backward, ignorant, and unhealthy, Mr. 
Chervil showed the newspaper report to every 
body, and even, under pretense of Indignation, 
caused it to be reproduced in every Journal in 
the county. So that bis lips, had they not been 
sealed for a better reason, would have been her- 
metically closed upon any story that could give 
pleasure in the locality he detestcd. 

He made one exception only. By some means 
which, if Mrs. De Gully could not explain them 
in detail her friend Francine probably could, the 
Reverend Edward Grafton received a note, in 
which bis attention was calied to certain reports 
prevalent in London and in Naybury in refer- 
ence to two persons at whose marriage he had 
assisted. He was enjoined caution, but was told 
tbat Mr. Chervil could give him some insight 
into the matter. 

Edward Grafton immediately fastened upon 
an idea, wliich of course was a wrong one, but 
which it was not unnatural for him to adopt. 
He remembered bis own impressions of Ernest 
Dormer's character before marriage, impressions 
which had justified him, as he thought, in ad- 
dressingto Magdalen that solemn warning which 
had offended her so much and weighed with her 
so little. Then, with a certain sense of shame, 
and yet not without some satisfaction, of which 
he feit that be ought to be still more asbamed, 
Edward Grafton recalled the conversation with 
Mrs. Faunt, and the assurance she had given 
bim that circumstances existed which, if known, 
would have prevetted bis union with Miss Con- 
way. Mr. Grafton, although he had conquered 
himself for the time, and h^d made bis way as 
he best might out of the mud into which he had 
been lured by the evil Mrs. Faunt, had never 
conquered bis passion for the woman he had 
lost. Her husband could never be any thing to 
him but an enemy, and the most hatefuT of en- 
emies, one who had intended him no wrong and 
given him no right to be revengeful. "Now," 
thought Edward, "the truth has come out. 
And what ncxt ? Magdalen is, or is about to 
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be. very miserable." Man is a- bandle of con- 
tradictions, if it be not profane to say so, and 
the wise who try to reconcile them are fools. It 
is certain tbat Edward loved Magdalen, and tbat 
he was not sorry tbat she was likely to fall into 
affliction. 

He would know about it, at all events, and he 
paid an early yisit to Mr. Chervil, and showed. 
him the note. 

" Of course," said Edward Grafton, " a writer 
of an anonymoos letter is a miserable creatnre, 
and sach Communications deserve to be treated 
with contempt." 

**That," said Mr. Chervil, with the slightest 
carl of bis intelligent lip, *' is no donbt the right 
thing to say. Honest men owe it to themselves 
and to Society to say so. The next thing is to 
see what can be got ont of an anonymous letter." 

**The hint points in a direction which I can 
not mistake," Said Grafton; *'and tbat is the 
only reason why I shoald take the trouble of at- 
tending to it." 

'* We need mention no names, "said the chem- 
ist, ** but it is well not to avoid an error personce." 

The Reverend Mr. 'Grafton looked up as if he 
thonght that a tradesman had no right to qnote 
Latin, but forgave the impertinence on reflect- 
ing that the man's trade made him largely ac- 
quainted with that language. It was not for 
Chervil, however, to teil a clergyman and a gen- 
tleman how to allude to a lady. 

'*! have attended at no marriage, except 
among the lowor Orders," said Mr. Grafton, 
"since the wedding of Miss Conway." 

**Is that, then, the direction you refer to?'* 
said Chervil. 

" Certainly. And I am deeply grieved that 
any thing should have occurred to annoy her." 

*' Had you heard any thing of the kind before 
receiving this note, may I ask ?" 

Edward Grafton colored. But he was not 
going to be questioned by the tradesman he 
had come to question. 

"Nothing worth repetition." 

"Well, I have heard nothing worth repeti- 
tion." 

" The writer of this note evidently thinks the 
contrary." 

"He, or she — for I see it is. a female's writ- 
ing — and I rnust retain our separate opinions," 
replied Mr. Chervil, calmly. " If any thing dis- 
advantageous to a worthy person is to be told 
there will be plenty of persons to teil it, and I 
dare say plenty who will be glad to hear of it ; 
for we all have our enemies^' 

"I am not so certain about the worthiness," 
said Edward, incautiously. 

" You grieve nie much, Sir. I had the high- 
est opinion of the lady.'* 

"Lady!" 

" I am sure that she deserves the name ; at 
least I should be very sorry to think otherwise." 

" But we are at cross-purposes, Mr. Chervil. 
I made no allusion to a lady." 

"Except tbat you named her, Sir, and said 
that the hint in this note pointed in a certain 



direction. I am truly glad to have misunder- 
stood you." 

" I do not think, " said the Reverend Mr. Graf- 
ton, " that you or any body eise will hear me say 
— or tolerate — any objectionable reference to 
Mrs. Dormer. To correct a mistake, which I 
can not understand, I had better say that I al- 
luded to Mr. Dormer." 

" To Mr. Dormer 1" said the chemist. " Ah, 
you do not think so well of him as you could de- 
sire to do ?" 

" I have my own Impression of bis character, 
certainly," said Edward Grafton, who was dis- 
concerted at finding that he was making no way 
at all with the impassive Mr. Chervil, and was 
placing himself in the undignified position of a 
gentleman who had stooped to ask for scandal 
and who was denied. it. 

"My opinion of him, vakcU quantum," said Mr. 
Chervil (who had not failed to notice Mr. Graf- 
ton's silent protest against Latin from the count- 
er), "is a high one; but many high opinions 
have to be modified, and of course I should 
change mine on good cause shown." 

Grafton's Impulse was to observe that Mr. 
Chervil's opinion was of no consequence ; but 
the young clergyman recoUected that if he 
wished to hear any thing from the chemist 
that sort of remark was not calculated to ad- 
vance bis business. 

"I speak to you in confidence, Mr. Chervil," 
said Edward, making, as he thonght, a tremen- 
dous condescension, which deserved more of a 
bow than the chemist made in retum. * ^ I quite 
agree with you that as a rule this sort of thing * 
(taking np the note) " should be left unnoticed.' 

"Pardon me for interrupting you," said Mr. 
Chervil, "but I expressed no such opinion. I 
merely observed that- it was the right thing to 
say. As a philosopher I should take any hint 
that seemed to be of use, whether signed or not, 
just as if I were Walking in the dark and a voice 
told me my way I should not"refuse to listen be- 
cause the owner did not begin by bawling out 
bis name and address. But I speak as an hum- 
ble person. Ladies and gentlemen know no- 
thing of anonymous letters or unworthy means 
of getting at secrets." 

He Said this respectfnlly, but he looked so 
steadily at Edward Grafton while saying it that 
again the latter colored, and to the honest sense 
of shame was added the angry suspicion that Mr. 
Chervil had heard something about the Faunt 
mission. This was not the case, and Edward's 
conscience was punishing him in that matter. 
But Mr. Chervil had heard of Edward's inter- 
view with Magdalen, and bis protest against the 
marriage, and had heard it in a way which shall 
be explained. However, Mr. Grafton had only 
to get out of the Situation as he best might, and 
he took the bull by the homs. 

" You are quite right, Mr. Chervil. At all 
events, there are circumstances in which a man 
must be a law to himself, and if he thinks that 
he can do good by availing himself of means 
which he dislikes—-" 
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''He mftj consider the end justified by the 
means," said the merciless chemist. " Or," he 
added, not wishing to drive Edward oat of the 
field, ''he may say, with an old divine donbt- 
less well known to yon, 

^Who diadains 
To pick out treasures from an earthea potf 

What is it that you desire to know, Mr. Graf- 
ton ?" 

" I own that I should like to know what tbis 
note alludes to,*' said Edward, fairly forced into 
asking a tradesman for scandal. 

"But if I teil you that it really does not af- 
fect a gentleman at all yoa will no longer take 
any interest in it. Well, so far as it has been 
reyealed to me, it has nothing to do with Mr. 
Pormer's character or conduct." 

" Are you certain of this ?" said Edward, 
ready for onr usual qnarrel with Information we 
dislike. 

"Qaite." 

" I suspect that you have not got the whole 
Story, then," said Grafton, almost rudely. 

" Tliat is most probable. Who ever does get 
a whole story? But in no part of the story 
which I have got is there any thing about the 
gentleman whom you think unworthy." 

The repetition of his own word increased Ed- 
ward's Irritation. "^ 

"You need not repeat to any one that I said 
so," he replied; but, recoUecting himself, he 
added, "not of course that you would do so; 
but to teil you the truth, I have had so much 
annoyance from an unguarded expression which 
I used in a hurry that it makes me needlessly 
cantious.*' 

This was the way to touch Mr. Chervil, who 
liked to torment any person who deiied him, but 
who became gentleness itself when the antago- 
nist threw himself on mercy. 

"I would pretend not to know what you 
mean,'Sir, " he said, kindly ; * * but you would be 
sure that it was pretense. And I was so heart> 
ily glad — if I may be allowed to say it — that you 
did say what you mention, that I am afraid I 
have made ill-will for myself and given oifense 
by echoing your words. I allude, of course, to 
the missionaries being eaten.'* 

"Confound the missionaries 1" said Edward, 
but actually looking round as he said it. He 
had certainly suifered almost enongh for one of 
his offenses against decorum. 

" Many of them are good men, too, Sir,'* said 
Mr. Chervil; "that is, until they have been 
manipulafed by those who make religious capi- 
tal, and worldly capital also, out of their labors. 
I happen to know a good deal more about them 
than it would have been good for my business to 
teil on the platform the night that man Yotes 
was lecturing here. I knew something about 
him, too, but it wouldn't have done for me quite 
to pass by the begging-plate, though it has come 
to my ears that I might have saved my sixpence, 
for it got me no kudos at all with the religious 
ladies. " 

"Greek, too," thought Edward; "we shall 



have Hebrew next." He might have had it if 
Mr. Chervil so pleased ; for whether the Rever- 
end Mr. Grafton coald read a verse of the orig- 
inal book of Inspiration or not, Chervil, the 
chemist, could there and then have given him 
instances of all the seven conjugations from kal 
to hithpael. 

But Edward's business just then was to get at 
the news, wbatever it might be, for he was an 
obstinate man ; and, in spite of Chervirs assur- 
ance to the contrary, persisted in retaining his 
belief that Ernest Dormer's conduct was in somc 
way connected with the mystery; and he bore 
with the chemist's condolence, approbation, and 
learning in a way befitting a Christian minister 
under unmerited affliction. 

" I am glad that a sensible man understands 
what I said, and looks at the matter from a right 
point of view. I don't allege that those who be- 
lieve that emissaries should be sent out at a 
great cost to black savages, while not an efibrt is 
made to rescue white savages at home, have not 
certain reasons which they think of force ; and 
I don't at all charge them with being hypocrit- 
ical. But my views are of no consequence just 
now, and I only mention them becanse you can 
appreciate the difficulty in which I carelessly 
placed myself, when, being known to have such 
ideas, I hastily said something which only meant 
that I was in a great hurry. But in reference 
to this communication from this unknown per- 
son ; are you disposed to teil me what it means ?" 

" You have been frank with me, Mr. Grafton, 
and I thank you. I will be as frank in return 
as I ought to be. There are scandals spreadin^ 
over Naybury, and they aifect the character of 
the lady whom we will not mention. I believe 
them to be lies, scattered for a pnrpose. I am 
certain that the person who bronght them to me 
was doing somebody else*s errand, though but 
doing it unwillingly." 

" Will you teil me who it was*?" 

" I would rather not do so now." 

" But will you say whether it was man or wo- 
man?"' 

" Woman," said Mr. Chervil, after a pause. 

"But not a lady?" 

"No," Said Mr. Chervil; "any thing but a 
lady. And that is all I think it right to say at 
present. I am in the hands of a gentleman." 

"Yes," said Edward Grafton, "do not be 
afraid of my injuring you by repeating any thing 
you have said to me ; but I am, of course, un- 
fettered as to my course of action. I believe 
that I know your infonnant, and I will mnzzlc 
her." 

" Mind she does not bite while you are doing 
it ; that is a way with animals of her class." 

" Yes, it is, " said Mr. Grafton ; " but I think 
I know how to manage. Meantime I am sure 
that you will repeat nothing." 

" I don't know that you have found me very 
indiscreet, Sir. Ferhaps you will let me say 
something more. I advise you not to be the 
means of making the scandal more talked of than 
it would otherwise be. At present it is in the 
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hands of persons of no — of no social condition : 
but if it is taken up by a clerpyman — especially 
a man of faraily, like yourself — the better class 
must notice it one way or the other, and the 
mischief which was intended will be done." 

**That is good sense, Mr. Chervil," said Ed- 
ward, to a man of twice his age and ten times 
bis wisdom. '' I am glad to find that you see 
matters in ^he right light. Don't be afraid of 
my doing barm." 

" I am not, because it is done,'* said Mr. Cher- 
vil, looking after Mr. Graf ton as he went down 
the Street. ** That is an able man, just the per- 
son one would select as a guide in what we are 
told to consider so important. I think I have 
done some good. If I had not said what I did, 
he would have shown the letter to somebody 
eise. No, he would not, for he has left it here ; 
more clerical wisdom. I seem to recognize the 
style of the paper ; I have certainly had notes 
of this shape. It is squarer than the nsual sort ; 
I will compare it when I have time. Ah, he 
has missed it!" 

Edward hastened back to ask for the note, 
which he supposed that he had left upon the 
counter ; but it appeared that he had not done 
so, nor could the united researches of himself 
and Mr. Chervil discover it. 

'^I liope that I have not dropped it in the 
Street," said Mr. Grafton. 

"I hope not, Sir," said Mr. Chervil. "But 
if you have, and as my name is mentioned in it, 
perhaps the finder may bring it to me ; if so, I 
will take care of it." 

There are two kinds of men who like to get 
and preserve letiers. One is the class who keep 
such things for a special purpose, and these may 
or may not be honest, but they are not fools. 
The other is the class of fools proper, who think 
that every incident in their foolish live? is worth 
illustration by documentary evidence. Mr. Cher- 
vil was not of the latter order, at all events. 

A reader will scarcely need to be told where 
Edward's suspicions alighted. The scene which 
Mrs. Conway had described as having occurred 
at the Rectory had prepared him for any act of 
wild wrath on the part of Mrs. Faunt. That 
scene had been truly stormy, and we may be 
glad to have to do with it only at second band. 
Mrs. Faunt had been to Saxbury Rectory, and 
had conducted herseif in the way that Mrs. Con- 
way had heard. The event would not have oc- 
curred but for an unfortunate failing of which 
Mrs. Faunt had never been able to divest her- 
self, though it had been her bane upon so many 
occasions that a clever woman might have been 
warned against it. During her earlier residence 
in Naybury parish she had indeed striven with 
some success against her weakness ; but it had 
been too strong for her during her visit to Lon- 
don, where she had met with sundry discourage- 
ments and reverses which seemed to justify her 
in seeking consolation of a stimulating kind, 
and she had brought back with her the re- 
adopted habit, and the means of indulging it 
more pleasantly than the resources of the local- 



ity enabled her to do. And on one evening, 
when a wet and tempestuous day had confined 
her to the cottage, and to moody meditation over 
her wrongs and troubles, as she called and prob- 
ably tliought them, Mrs. FaunJ had comforted 
hcrself up into such a State of excitement that 
she had gone off impulsively to the Rectory, and 
given the startling Information that the younger 
Grafton owed her money for secret Services, and 
that unless she were paid t)ie universe should be 
made acquainted with their natnre. 

She had not quite known with whom she had 
to do, but Information on that point was con- 
veyed to her with considerable promptitude and 
emphasis. Edward was away, and the allega- 
tion was made, therefore, to his father, the ter- 
rible Rector, his mother, and Mr. Abbott, whom 
Mrs. Faunt had graciously recognized as a fat 
old tbtef of a lawyer, and had permitted to listen 
or not, as the staring old prig preferred. She 
stated her case, in which Mrs. Grafton, with 
motherly indignation, declared there could not 
be a Word of truth. Mr. Abbott had his own 
ideas, recollecting certain points in Edward's 
manner upon two ' or three occasions. What 
the Rector though t may not be of importance, 
but what he said was greatly to the purpose. 
He had, like Mrs. Faunt — if we may compare a 
digniiied clergyman of the Church of England 
with a dreadful low woman of a dirty cottage — 
been considering his wrongs and troubles, as he 
called and probably thought them, and the re- 
sult was a State of temper which boded no good 
to the first person who shonld cross him that 
night. For her sins, it was Mrs. Faunt — upon 
whom the Reverend Theodore Grafton immedi- 
ately opened so tremendous a fire of commina- 
tion, delivered in the most thunderous tones of 
his magnificent organ, and conveying to the as- 
tounded woman such denunciations of earthly 
and heavenly wrath, but more particularly the 
former as exemplified in the tread-mill, that he 
literally roäred her into sonaething like a fit, un- 
recovered from which, and still under the thun- 
der of the sacerdotal guns, she was shoved out 
of the house and into the road, the Rector men- 
acing a similar vengeance on any one who should 
dare to succor her. Mrs. Faunt had no distinct 
recollection of getting home; but that she had 
done so at some time, in difficulties, she learned 
from Unding herseif on her bed in the cold mom- 
ing, wet, muddy, and shivering. Never had such 
a moral and physical tempest descended upon 
her simultaneously. Her opinion of the clergy 
we have been obliged to hear upon more than 
one occasion ; but her contempt for the body 
was thenceforth exchanged for a difierent feeling 
in regard to a single member of the Establish- 
ment, of whom she retained an indelible Im- 
pression, created in the moment of her own ob- 
scuration and his rage, and one which connected 
him with her superstitious idea of the Fersonage 
to whom he was professionally bound to be most 
unlike. 

But little had been said to Edward Grafton 
upon the subject. His mother had affectionately 
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assured him that not for a moment had she lent 
credence to the vile woman's story, and his fa- 
ther affected to take its falsehood for granted, 
bat avoided further reference to the subject; 
Mr. Abbott had, in a friendlj way, hinted to 
Edward that persons of Mrs. Faunt's tjyte were 
dangerous and troublesome, and that if he had 
any reason to apprehend further molestation it 
might be well to take some active measare for 
getting rid of her, to which Edward Grafton had 
replied by a few words which meant that he coald 
say a great many, but as he chose to be silent 
Mr. Abbott had no alternative bnt to imitate 
him. The Information which Edward had re- 
ceived from Mr. Chervil led the former to the 
belief that Mrs. Fannt, raging with vengeance, 
had determined to do mischief to somebody, and 
would speedily involve him in the consequences 
of any injury to the Dormers. Mr. Chervil, jj^v- 
ing replied in the negative to the question 
whether the informant were a lady, had removed 
any doubt that existed in Grafton's mind, and 
there he was once more in antagonism with the 
evil Mrs. Fannt. 

He determined to see her. He wondered that 
she had never sent for him. For thoagh the 
Rectory had repudiated the bargain between her 
and himself, and had blown her away from its 
guns, the bargain existed, and Edward had been 
qaite disposed to falfiU it. ^e thought that he 
had arranged with Charity Faunt that the pay- 
ment he made at their last meeting was to snf- 
fice for the time, and that the remainder of the 
money was to be paid as she might require it. 
And so matters had been left peacefully enoagh, 
and so they might have remained but for Mrs. 
Faunt's unfortunate habit of comforting herseif. 

Yes, he would go and see her. This time, 
at least, he had nothing to be afraid of. Trea- 
son had done its worst, or nearly so. In fact, 
it had*done the worst it was likely to do unless 
treason became madness, for to reveal any more 
than Mrs. Fannt had done was to deprive the 
secret of its market-value.' 

Besides this, he had a right to go and remon- 
strate with her on her behavior at the Rectory. 
She had been guilty of a clear breach of faitb, 
and had thus given him a vantage-ground, 
whence he hoped to act with more success than 
in his previous engagements. But what was he 
going to say? 

Well, he had time to consider that as he went 
along. He did not very well know what he 
wanted to say; but the point he had to gain was 
that Mrs. Faunt should instantly cease from 
putting about slanders touching Mrs. Dormer. 

He foand Mrs. Faunt at home. More than 
that, he found her exceedingly respectful, not to 
say humble. She was perfectly sober, and rea- 
sonably tidy; and when she offered him achair, 
and did not take her own place on a stool until 
he had sat down, the reception was much more 
like that due to a clergyman when visiting a 
poor parishioner than any which Charity Fau^ 
had yet vouchsafed to her clerical friend. 

*'Weil, Mrs. Faunt, and what could have 



taken you to the Rectory that night ?" said Ed- 
ward Grafton, encouraged by her mildness. 

"Please don't speak about it, Sir. It was a 
mistake," said Charity Faunt, casting down her 
eyes. 

'^Tes, it was a mistake, Mrs. Faunt, and 
something worse. I have no wish to get up a 
new quarrel, and I believe that you were some- 
what severely spoken to by the Rector — was it 
not so?" 

'* He gave me his mind, Sir. I am not say- 
ing that he had not a right to do it, after my 
forcing my way into his room at that time of 
night, though what I said to him I declare I 
don't know." 

" Don't you ?" thought Edward, who believed 
that he saw his way to an advantage. '* I can 
teil you what you said, if you like. But we will 
speak of that presently. I should like to know 
your reason for breaking up the arrangement 
which we came to, and which seemed to satisfy 
you so completely." 

"You consider it broken .up, Mr. Grafton, 
don't you?" . 

** Why, if you agree to \)e paid for keeping a 
secret, and you teil the secret, I don't see that 
you can expect your pay. What do you say?" 
" It must be as you please, Sir, for I don't 
know what I said to your father and mother. 
If it's over, it's over." 

" Yes, that's all very well, but what do you 
think of your conduct toward me ? I behaved 
well enough to you, as you can not deny." 

**We won't go into that, if you please, Sir," 
said Mrs. Faunt, humbly. '*! am qaite agree- 
able that by-gones should be by-gones, and that 
you shouldn't darken my door any. more. I 
have been the loser. I have not hurt you that 
I am aware of, but if I have I am very sorry. 
And so, Sir, you will be so good as to let the 
stupid matter drop." 

"Mrs. Faunt," said Edward Grafton, "I know 
enough of you by this time to be pretty sui*e that 
you are playing a part, and that all this quiet- 
ness and humility are assumed." 

"Perhaps, being the Rector's son, you never 
had the ill-luck to stand, or at least to try to 
stand, before him when he was raging at you 
like a wild bull. If you had, Sir, you would 
know that he is enough to scare the senses out 
of you for one while. I am not timider than 
another, but I have not got over that sermon 
yet. Besides, I caught cold, and I am very ill. 
Maybe you would not mind going away now, 
and Coming to see me again when I am more 
fit to talk to you ?" 

**If you are ill, Mrs. Faunt, it is my duty to 
pity you, and I do so, in a sense. But your ill- 
ness you brought npon yourself, and you must 
consider it as a punishment. You are not very 
ill — I am in the habit of seeing sick people, you 
know." 

"I did not know it, Sir," said Charity, quite 
quietly; but Edward recollected that she had 
before reminded him that his pastoral Visits were 
not exactly the business of his life. 
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" Ah," he Said, sharply, " yon are well enongh 
and keen enongh to hear what I say and to un- 
derstand it. Don't let us waste time. Yon 
bare spoiled your own game as regards myself 
by reve^ling my folly to the only persona from 
whom I wished to hide it.'* 

'* I did that, did I, Sir?" sbe asked, peniten- 
tially. 

"Do I not teil yon that yon did? Yon say 
yon were not in a State to know what yon said 
to my father and mother. I leam from them 
what yon did say, namely, that I sent yon to 
town for the purpose of obtaining evidence 
against Mr. Dormer in order to prevent bis mar- 
riage." 

" I went and said that, did I, Sir?" 

Her rather pertinacions questioning did not 
please Edward, bnt it was bis nature to hold on 
to what he thonght was a snccess. 

" How many more times am I to say so ?" 

**It's very sad, very sad indeed, Mr. Graf- 
ton ; but it's a comfort to me to know that your 
parents think none the worse of yon for it, and 
that yonr father, terrible gentleman as he is, al- 
lowed yon to monnt his pnlpit all the same." 

"A son's errors are easily forgiven," said 
Edward, reddening, bnt hoping that in the gloom 
of the cottdge the manifestation would not be 
observed. 

** Very trne, Sir ; and now might I ask what' 
yon wanted to say to me? After what I did 
yon may be snre that I shonid not have sought 
after yon if yon had not sought after me." 

"That I believe. Yon had done with me. 
Bnt yon are at other work, Mrs. Fannt, and I 
am come here to ask you to leave it off." 

" If you would be so good as to teil me what 
it is, I might, Sir. Lord knows that I am not 
mnch given to work, and never was ; better for 
me, I suppose, if I'd ever seen the blessedness 
you gentlemen teil ns there is in what you call, 
for all that, the curse of labor. But I never 
did. I believed it was^meant for a curse, as it 
was calied, and I always fonnd it an nncommon 
hard one." 

" You are trying to talk me away from the 
matter, bnt it won't do. I know the game which 
you are playing now, though I don't see what 
you are to get by it." 

"Then, Sir, you may be quite snre I'm not 
playing any more than I'm working. I never 
work or play either, nnless something is to be 
got by it." 

"I only say I don't see how. I make no 
doubt you do. Don't pretend not to understand 
me, but teil me whether you will leave off, and 
whether you want any thing for doing so." 

" As I'm a living woman I don't understand 
you, Sir, nnless you mean the drink, and that 
it is my Intention to leave off entirely as soon 
as I am well enongh to." 

" Drink ! Do you think I care whether you 
drink or not? — that is to say, except as a cler- 
gyman who is bonnd to teil you that it is wrong. 
Drink yourself into delirium tremens, if you like," 
added the clergymen, non-officiälly. 



" You're very good, Mr. Grafton, and I am 
snre you speak the truth when you say you 
wouldn't care. But if you don't mean that, I 
might as well be -the blind nigger in the cellar 
trying to find out what o'clock it is by the snn- 
dial." 

" Do yon mean to deny that yön are spread- 
ing slander about the character of a lady of Nay- 
bury?" 

" Yes, it's true; but then it's my own char- 
acter," said Mrs. Faunt, with provoking mild' 
ness and a sort of despair. " I am Publishing 
myself for a bad one, I know that." 

" And you are a bad one," said Edward,, an- 
grily ; " but do not play with me. I may make 
you an offer in place of the agreement which 
yon chose to break ; but then I must know all 
that you have been doing and how far the mis- 
chi«f has spread. Confound it, Mrs. Fannt, we 
have had to speak plainly to one another before 
this — what's the use of humbug ?" 

" You know better than me, Sir, as most gen- 
tlefolks use the article spontaneons, and poor 
folks only when they go in for plunder." 

** As you think you are doing now. Well, 
name your terms." 

"For what, Mr. Grafton?" 

" For telling me all xhat yon have done in the 
way of slandering Mrs. Dormer, and for leaving 
it off for the future*" 

Mrs. Faunt looked at him keenly. 

"There is a plant here," she said, with a 
goo'd deal of her old insolent manner. " I see. 
Have you got any body listen ing outside ? No, 
it's too early times for that. I am to be lured 
within ear-shot afterward. I understand. And 
then I, being a tipsy, disreputable woman, who 
have made one false Charge, am to be laid hold 
of for another, and then the magistrates will la^ 
their heads together, and I shall be got out of 
the way, right or wrong. I have known a little 
of what country justices can do when it has been 
for the good of respectable folks that some one 
should be run down to death — perhaps I have 
had a band in that sort of thing myself. But it 
will not do with me, Mr. Grafton. I am too old 
a bird to be caught in that way, as you might 
have known. So I have been slandering Mrs. 
Dormer, have I ? It's a lie. If there's one per- 
son in all Naybury I would stand by, it is that 
lady; for she is about the only lady who has 
never insulted me. You made a bad pick when 
you chose her natne to fix your lie on, Sir." . 

"Becoming language, Mrs. Faunt!" 

" It's suitable to the occasion, Mr. Graf ton ; 
and if it isn't I don't care." 

" There is not the least ground for your sus- 
picions, and if there were a reason to wish you 
got rid of, which there is not so long as you con- 
duct yourself decently, I dare say that the mag- 
istrates could find a better way of Clearing the 
place of you than by the disreputable course you 
sneak of. Be good enongh to dismiss such a 
irRion from your mind, and speak like a woman 
of sense. I don't believe in your denial, and 
you had much better teil me what I ask for. 
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60 ont and search, if joir like, and see whether 
I have any witnesses lurking aboat." 

** And I will, too," said Mrs. Faunt, who had 
the facultj of getting into a rage at short no- 
üce, as we have seen. 

She went oat angrilj, and looked round the 
cottage, not perhaps that she really expected to 
find any body, but because it was in her natnre 
to carry out any piece of angry folly to the 
end. 

Not finding any one she returned, and glanced 
at her bed with a curious expression in her face. 
Edward, of course, could not translate this look, 
bat it might have had reference to a witness of 
her own, who, on Grafton's last visit, had been 
made available. 

**That doesn't seem part of your trick, Mr. 
Grafton, and I suppose you mean to rely on 
your being believed yourself when you go away 
and swear that I owned to you what you say. 
We shall see, we shall see." 

" Very well," said Edward. " Be as obsti- 
nate as you like. Bat if you are left here in 
peace and quiet, and no steps whatever are taken 
against you, I sappose that in time you will 
come to the belief that none were ever intend- 
ed. And when you teil me so I shall be ready 
to talk to you again." 

** You will talk to me just when I choose, Sir ; 
and when I choose to send to you to demand 
more payment on account of what you owe me, 
I expect the proper answer." 

" After your conduct at the Rectory ? That 
closed the old account, as I have told you over 
and over again, and as you allow." 

"Is that so, indeed, Sir?" said Charity 
Faunt. ''I had rather built upon that money 
to live respectable on. Bat as you say it is 
lost, I sappose it is. There is only one thing 
which I must do, for, bad as I am, I can feel 
sharae and sorrow for my sins." 

" What is that, Mrs. Faunt?" 

"I must write a letter to your respected fa- 
ther and your dear mother, saying how sorry I 
am for having caused that disturbance the other 
night, and telling them that though you en- 
trapped me into trying to get evidence against 
Mr. Ernest Dormer, and I did so, I never let you 
have it, so that no härm was really done. I 
will write the letter, Sir, and I would ask you 
to take it, only I know that gentlemen are apt 
to forget to deliver such things ; but I will take 
care that it is read by the Reverend Mr. and 
Mrs. Grafton. It is the least I can do for 
you." 

" I heg that you will do nothing of the kind," 
Said Edward, feeling particularly disconcerted. 

*' It can not do any härm, Sir, and at least it 
will show a good meaning." 

"The less you have to do with the Rectory 
the better," replied the clergyman, peremptorily. 

*^ But you must please to allow me to take 
my own way, Sir, especially as the conse- 
qnences, if there are any, can fall on me only." 

**You don*t know that. You may increase 
the mischief which you have already done." 



*^ How can I, Sir, if they know all abont the 
business? It is only making an apology." 

By this time, Edward Grafton, though not 
particularly clear-sighted, perceived that he had 
not duped the woman before him, and he racked 
his non-inventive brain for a new reason that 
should dissuade her from what she proposed. 
Bat nothing occurred to him, and Mrs. Faunt, 
after a pause, said, quietly: 

'*It'8 not for the like of me to interfere with 
the arrangements of my betters. If Mr. and 
Mrs. Grafton have made it all right with their 
son, in spite of the shocking things which I am 
told I let out, the least hö can do is to make it 
all right with me, and let matters be as they were 
before." 

" So that I am still in your debt, Mrs. Faunt?" 
asked Edward, who saw that he had no chance. 

" Just so, Sir, and we will let the wigging go 
for nothing." 

If the Rector could have heard the word she 
applied to his terrific anathema ! 

"Perhaps it may as well stand so," said poor 
Edward. " Let me know when you want mon- 
ey. But mind what I say about the other af- 
fair, and stop what I have asked you to stop. 
It shall be to your advantage, I promise you. 
And now good-day, but think of what I have 
said. I have never done you any härm, and 
you may gain by obliging me." 

"I may, and I will," said Mrs. Faunt, as she 
scomfully watched the inglorious retreat of the 
defeated clergyman. "Trust him! Not a bit 
of it. That was a good dodge, too, to make me 
try to believe that I was so far gone that night 
as to spoil my game by letting out too much. 
I was a great fool, but I know exactly what I 
did say ; and I don*t know that I am very sorry 
I said it, though that bellowing parson was too 
much for my nerves. Perhaps I shall be able 
to say something to him one of these days, and 
if I don't, hard words break no bones, or I should 
have been killed many a year ago." 

The exemplary woman paused, and perhaps 
revolved certain stormy passages in her life when 
Indignation had been poured upon her by some 
who had a right to be wrath at her amiable Of- 
fices. 

"No, they break no bones," she repeated. 
" It is when a person looks white, and Stares with 
his hot eyes, and then comes across the room 
like a flash of lightning, and there you lie in a 
heap, waiting to feel his heel — yah !" she ex- 
claimed, as if resisting a sufibcating Sensation. 
"That's worth being afraid of. But my time 
for that sort of thing is nearly over and gone. 
And when I have quite done with my dear Ben- 
jamin Dudley, as he calls himself, I think it will 
be time for me to retire into private life. There's 
something to be done yet, too. And 1*11 have 
this foolish parson^s money, and more at the 
back of it, if only for the sake of bringing him 
up here with one of his twopenny plots, and 
sending him away looking like a beaten cur. 
I have had my beatings, bat I have had my lit- 
tle vengeances — my nice little vengeances." 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE CONVALESCENT. 

"Bettek to-day, I see," said Mr. Dudley, 
Coming iiito Mr. Farqubar's room as if he had 
left bis patient in the most amicable manner 
the evening before; tbe fact being that tbe 
younger man had seen or beard notbing of Mr. 
Dudley since tbe stormy morning wben Greorge 
had professed bimself unable to meet Dormer. 
*^ You will be all right in a few days, and then 
we mast really move yoa into tbe country air." 

"I don't know whether I am better or not,*' 
Said George Farqubar, sulkily. 

" Tbat means that you want to know whether 
I bave any tbing for you to do. Make yourself 
easy, and be well as yon like. I bave called in 
a friendly way to look after you. Let's feel 
your pulse. So! Tongue? Ah! not bad. 
Appetite ?" 

"Notmuch." 

"Not for lodging-bonse cookery, I dare say. 
Stale eggs and watered milk for breakfast, and 
chops half raw, half cinder, for dmner. It is 
not, perbaps, the diet most calcnlated to bring 
on an invalid. We'll get you into a farm-house, 
where you shall be treated like a human being 
with gustatory and digestive organs. Mcan- 
time you'U find sometbing eatable in tbis parcel 
I bave brought you. Have you a lock-up place, 
as what's there is really too good for tbe young 
cat that opens the door or the old cat th^t makes 
outthebills?" 

"Thank you, Dudley, that is kind!" said 
Farquhar, wbo was just in that State of conva- 
lescence which excuses a person for hating most 
things aud disliking the rest. " Yes, there 's a 
good lock on tbat chifFonier." 

"Ah! Then it probably opens with a Aap 
behind. Does your landlady object to sending 
for beer, and has she got a large Bible in tbe 
front-room ? If so, there is certainly a Aap. 
However, eat that up soon, and then there'll be 
none for tbe cats. Well, you don't ask me how 
I got on as your Substitute the other day ?" 

" You've hardly given me time. What did 
you do?" 

* * All things considered, my boy, I think it is 
just as well that you were ill that day. I don't 
suppose that you would have been able to get 
througb the interview. I had not expected the 
pleasantest of conversations, of conrse; but 
things came to a point which was nearly per- 
sonal." 

** He was enraged ; or what ?" 

" There was rage, no doubt, but tbat was not 
all. He got to a white heat, which may cool, 
but which, if it doesn't, may be dangerous. 
However, we wait to hear." 

"Did you teil bim I was in town ?" 

"Don't be so frightened. Do you imagine 
that I would expose a friend to an unnecessary 
danger ? He is not thinking of you ? He is 
thinking of the news he received, and whether 
it is true or not. Tbe deadly shaft clingetb in 
bis side, as we used to say in our classical days.'* 



"But about my own affair. Have you seen 
Hobbins again, or heard of bim?" said Far- 
quhar, anxiously. 

"Yes," said Dudley. 

" And is — is any thing to be done ?" , 

" I will calm your mind by telling you this: 
for some reason, the matter is allowed, for the 
moment, mind, to go to sleep. But it may be 
waked af^any instant, so do not rnn into your 
usual extreme of oversecurity wben you are not 
in a State of overterror. I have got Mr. Hob- 
bins to promise that no step shall be taken witb- 
out bis giving me the earliest notice. This may 
be very shortly, but we shall bave it." 

"But I had hoped," said Farquhar, queru- 
lously, "tbat what you were döing in the other 
quarter would prevent her friends from taking 
Steps at all. I remember you talked about spik- 
ing their gnns." 

" I dare say I did ; but things will not always 
go at the pace we desire. And it is just on the 
Cards, you know — ^not to frighten you — tbat the 
course we are taking with Mr. Dormer may just 
be tbe way to quicken tbe action of Mrs. Dor- 
mer's friends. Tbe less they like what he has 
to say to them the more reason for Coming down 
in thnnder on you." 

"You are a Job's comforter, you are." 

"Don't be profane, George. Besides, the 
phrase is foolish, like most old phrases. Job 
wanted very little comfort ; he looked at things 
philosophically. All bis cbildren were killed, 
and he is represented as having been quite com- 
pensated by a second marriage and more cbil- 
dren. So that bis feelings did not demand mucli 
consideration." 

"Nor do mine, as you seem to tbink." 

"I bäte a man to look dismal. Figbt, or 
jump over the bridge, but don't wear a whining 
expression like that of an Italian organ-man, 
whom I always wish to kick for looking miser- 
able. But I did not come to row you to-day ; 
I want to have a little serious tajk about your 
fnture pros))ect8. You can*t mean to go on in 
your present way, doing no credit to yourself, 
giving no satisfaction to your employers, and 
drifting on to an examination at which you are 
sure to be plucked." 

" You pnt things pleasantly." 

"Iput 'em truthfölly, and you can notdeny it." 

" Let me get well, and then we'll see what is 
to be done." 

" Deuce a bit. This is tbe time to consider, 
wben your head is reasonably clear. I teil you 
that I am quite resolved to rebabilitate you — 
that's a long word, isn't it ? and I expect to be 
listened to, because I have not been a bad friend." 

" If you say tbat, I won't remember tbat you 
declared tbe last time you were in this room that 
I was flung over forever." 

" I Said sometbing when I was in a passion, 
and I may say sometbing tbe next time I get 
into one ; but tbe proof of my friendship is tbat 
I am bere, leaving my place to take care of itself." 

"Under tbe direction of Mr. Spitty, I sup- 
pose ?" 
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No, locked up. I had to wop Mr. Spitty 
for bis good, and he saw it in a wrong light, and 
has bolted. I hope he will come back, for thoagh 
he has a beast .of a temper, which I am sure 
he nerer leamed from bis master, he knew bis 
work, and I sbould wop bim again and forgive 
him. Yonr fatber is not so indulgent," said 
Mr. Dudley, saddenly. 

" What of bim now?" said Farquhar, flusb- 
ing. " Ton have not heard from him ?" asked 
the young man, changing color. 

" No, no, of coarse not ; but I did not name 
him exactly by accident, thoagh I might as well 
have introdaced bim more gradually. As we 
have got to bim, listen to me, Geoige Farqubar. " 

*'I have so 6ften asked yoa not to enter on 
that sabject." 

** Bat it is for yoar good, and I will tread as 
gingerly as I can. Do be a man of sense. Yoa 
have evidently some extraordinary terror of this 
fatber of yoars, and I am not going to ask yoa 
what it means; bat I have a right to ase it as 
an argament to indacä yoa not to be weak and 
parposeless. Does yoar fatber sapport yoa ?" 

"Ina sense." 

" Bah I don't speak in that way." 

" The people I am witb pay me an allowance, 
not as a salary — I am articled — bat the money 
comes, as it were, from bim." 

"Mach?" 

''No; well, if yoa mast know, one handred 
a year." 

** Yoa don*t live on two pounds a week, Mr. 
George Farqahar. Yoar masic-hall expenses 
woald swallow ap that." 

" No sach thing !" said Farqahar, pettisbly ; 
" nor half of it." 

*' I know better. Remember, I have had my 
eye apon you. Yoa don't content yoarself witb 
three or foar glasses of their spirits, which, beast- 
ly as they are, are the least noxioas tbings they 
seil. You are a gentleman, and go in for abom- 
inable mess^ called wines, and yoa treat per- 
sons, chiefly — bat not always, Mr. Farqahar — 
of the other sex. Not always, I know that; 
and I have told you as mach, I tbink." 

*'Is this sort of thing part of the friendly 
Visit ?" said George Farqahar, going to the win- 
dow. 

"Come back and sit down, and don't be 
scbool-boyisb, I teil yoa," said Dadley, in rather 
a kinder tone. "Yes," be added, as Greorge 
obeyed, witb a weak sort of relactance, "I am 
doing my best for yoa, and I won't be hindered 
by yoar petolanoe. I don*t want to remind yoa 
again that I have a right to talk thas, bat please 
just bear it in mind when you are inclined to be 
absard. Now, mygood fellow, it is quite piain 
to me that yoa are bopelessly in debt." 

"I don't see wby you sbould say bopelessly. 
I may be in debt, as many men have been be- 
fore, and will be again. Bat one can get out 
of debt as well as get into it." 

** Yes, in two ways. One is to white-wash. 
The other is by making terms witb your credit- 
OTs, and keeping tbose terms by hanl work and 1 
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self-denial. You're afraid of the first, and an« 
equal to the second." 

" How can I work when I'm under articles ?" 

* ^ Men have worked witb their pens, far into 
the night, and made mnch money that way, 
when they could get very little in any other ; bat 
I don't say that you can do it. Have you any 
expectations ?" 

" None on which I can raise money. There 
will be something coming to me one day, at a 
death which — ^which I hope is a long way off.'* 

" Your father's ?" 

"No, I do not allude to him. We need not 
talk about this, for the reason I teil you." 

"That money, however, will certainly be 
yours?" 

" I do not even say that. But I do not count 
upon it." 

" Yes, you do, in your weaker moments, of 
which you have a good many." 

''I have never done so," said Greoige, witb 
an eamestness very nnlike bis usual manner. 
" And if I chose to teil you the name of the per- 
son to whom it now belongs you would under- 
stand that I speak the trutb." 

"I take the liberty of making a guess," said 
Dudley, " and you can answer it or not. The 
person is your mother. And I will teil you 
something more, as you will not teil it to me. 
You are a good son to your mother." 

"It may be so," said Farqahar, witb agita- 
tion. "Let that subject drop." 

"How foolisb you are!" said bis friend. 
"Wby can not you complete the confidence, 
and let me help you ?" 

"Because," said Farqahar, witb a heighten- 
ed color and a certain dignity of manner — " be- 
cause you are not the sort of friend to whom I 
can make any confidences again. Listen to me, 
Dudley, in tum." 

The young man, upon whom the thoughts 
roused by the reference Dadley had made pro* 
duced a singular effect, giving him for the mo- 
ment a better and manlier bearing than was bis 
wont, looked Dudley straight in the face, and 
went on : 

" I thought very well of you, Dudley, dnring 
the first part of our acquaintance. I believed 
you a rougb, good fellow, working hard for your 
bread, and not particular about dress and man- 
ners^ but witb a sound heart under all ; and you 
were so unlike myself that I took to you. Since 
I have seen you in other lights. I'm not com- 
plaining. You have made me a tool, and you've 
got, as you say, such a hold on me that I must 
do your work. But thougb I am a weak ass, 
I am not a low scoundrel, and what I do for 
you in this infernal conspiracy — ^that's the right 
Word for it — I do because I must. Don't sup- 
pose I do it wülingly. And do not bring in any 
thing that has no bearing on the conspiracy. 
You like piain language — have you got it now?" 

He had spoken oourageously and well, but at 
the end bis face grew pale, and showed how the 
effort had told upon him. 
Dudley had lütened in silence. But when 
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Farqahar had dope, and was giving evidence of 
exhaustion, Dadley rose, and with actoal tender- 
ness of manner supported the young man to the 
couch, and then proidacing a small bottle, mixed 
some stimulant with water, and held it to Far- 
qohar^s lips, sapporting him with a strong hand. 

**If yoa alwajs showed so mnch spirit, my 
dear George,'* he said, kindly, **yoa would not 
be in difficolties, either of pnrse or of person. 
Ton haye not told me any thing I did not know ; 
bnt yoa are a good frank fellow to say what yoa 
have done, and yon have not injnred yoarself 
with me." 

And he shook hands with Farqnhar, who 
tried to speak. 

**No, hold yoar tongne. Yon have spoken 
to the porpose. I shall not keep yoa in the 
dark any longer. I teil yoa plainly that I have 
discoTered the secret of yoar home story, and 
the reason of yoar fear of offending your father. 
I incline to think that yoa*ll believe roe withoat 
proof. Bat I'U give yoa proof. And that I 
may do it withoat woanding yoar feelings need- 
lessly I will ask yoa whether yoa know enoagh 
of heraldry to anderstand the meaning of the 
bar sinister? There, don't tarn red againi 
More good fellows haye bome it than the world 
knows." 

'* I see. Another hold apon me," said Far- 
qahar. ''Bat for one thing how soon I woald 
cat myself free!** 

''That one thing being yoar indisposition 
to break a loving heart,** said Dadley, qaickly. 
" The reason is a good one, I think, and, what 
is more, it will be yoar excase to yoarself for 
any thing which yoa may do for me. I know 
no excase which honorable men woald think 
so valid." 

The words were not lost apon Greorge Far- 
qahar, bat he made no reply. 

" We shall work together well enoagh,'* con- 
tinaed his Mentor, "now that we anderstand 
each other so perfectly. Bat more of that an- 
other time. I want, if possible, to atilize this 
illneös of yoars, and for yoar own benefit. I do 
not want to lose time, becaase I am playing for 
a stake ; and if I win, yoa will see very little 
more of me, and if I lose, nothing at all. I shoald 
like yoa to pot down on paper a list of yoar 
debts, and be sare that yoa do not deceive yoar- 
self.** 

"Notlikely.** 

' ' Nothing more likely . For by a comfortable 
strangeness in haman natare, we have a facility 
in banishing the idea of a person whom we dis- 
like, such as a creditor whom we can't pay. We , 
thrnst him away and away, and at last we mau^ 
age to forget his existence, and when he comes ap 
again we feel angry sarprise. I have known lots 
of eases in which fellows, with the best will in the 
world to make a ciean breast of their liabilities, 
have left oat some thandering sam, and declared 
that they had told all. And I know that those 
who beÜeved them insincere did tbem wrong. 
Yoa stick down every thing. Try down the ai- 
phabet; look oyer yoar letters; consider yoar 



brewer, and baker, and candlestick-maker, and 
mind nobody slips throagh.** 

"And what then, Dadley?'* 

" Well, then, if yoa manage well for me in 
the basiness to which yoa pat a hard name — ^and 
the right one — ^we will see whether somebody of 
my acqaaintance will not take the debts off yoar 
hands, and enable yoa to start fresh for the ex- 
amination and for practice.** 

" Did yoa ever hear these words, ' I don*t care 
a red cent, or a smaller coin, if there is one, for 
yoar prospects in the profession?* " 

" Yoa have a good memory, Farqahar,** said 
his friend, laagbing, "and that will be invaln- 
able to yoa in the law. Yes, I said that, and 
two or three other bratal things ; bat my object 
was to make it very clear to yoa that you^mast 
foUow my lead. I did not know so mach aboat 
yoa as I do now, and I did not respect yoa so 
mach. '* 

" How did yoa leam any thing abont me ?** 

"Frankly, in a way which yoa would not 
call gentlemanly. If yoa did yoa would misuse 
language. You will find oat how when yoa open 
that parcel; bat don't be alarmed — the docu- 
ments are carefuUy divided from the dishes. 
Nay, Sit still. Yoa can look at that after I am 
gone.** 

"The prospect yoa hold oat — ** 

" Say nothing aboat that either until we have 
cleared the way. Make oat. the list of debts, 
and be ready to attend any appointment I may 
make for you." 

"Give me as mach preparation as you can." 

" Certainly I will. I will come and talk the 
matter over, and coach you, as it were, as I sus- 
pect yoa'll have to pay some fellow to do when 
the examination time comes on. Yoa must 
be made a lawyer first, and leam the law aft- 
erward." 

" But I say, Dndley, what sort of an appoint- 
ment do yoa mean ?" 

" Why, I can hardly teil exactly, but its Hear- 
ings mast be in this wise. I told Mr. Dormer, 
after a good deal of fencing, in which I am bound 
to say that he showed a very lofty and haughty 
tact — bat he had got something in his head 
which I had not a chance of getting to ander- 
stand — I told him, I say, what we had agreed 
that yoa shoald teil him. The only thing was, 
that as it came to him second-hand — that is, äs 
regards the identification of Mrs. Dormer with 
the lady at the Chambers — he is not so clearly 
convinced, perhaps, as might be desired. The 
Andrew Barton business, on the contrary, came 
direct from me, who saw the poor murdered fel- 
low out of the world, Mr. Dormer probably took 
in at once. And he has got the locket. I don't 
think he knew that he was taking it away. 
You'd have asked him for it ; I knew better." 

"Yes; I shoald not have parted with it." 

"Being a lawyer. Bat there are laws' of 
natnre which are higher than yoars, and I have 
studied some of them. No matter for that. lam 
now waiting to hear from him again." 

"Yon think you will." 
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"It 18 certain'.'* 

" And he will want my evidence." 

"He will want the evidence of a yonng pro- 
fessional gentleman, of nnblemished character, 
who is received in society, and used to be a fa- 
Yorite yisitor at Mr. Justice Trailbaston's ; and 
this andeniable witness will inform him tbat he 
knew Miss Conway well, and that he saw her 
*at Mr. Vaughan's window at the time of the 
mnrder. And if my young friend, when sum- 
raoned to give this testimony, shall have well 
considered all that I have said to him to-day, he 
will give bis evidence with some reluctance, bat 
with a straightforwardness which will carry con- 
yiction to the hearer. Bat if the Hobbins par- 
ty proceed in the mean time we shall want the 
same evidence, only it will have to be tendered 
in a different direction. For now that I know 
why yoa fear yoar father it will be for me to 
take care that yoar fears are not realized. Now 
I have talked to you enongh ; so I will go, and 
do yon ring for yoar lanch tray, and see whether 
my provender saits you. Grood-by, old fellow, 
and keep np yonr spirits, for yoar own sake and 
for that of your mother." 

And so Mr. Dudley went away, saying a civil 
Word to the landlady, who was at the foot of the 
stairs, and whom he had described as a thieving 
old cat. 

''It is easy to see," said Mr. Dudley, '* that 
my young friend was kindly looked after ;" and 
he assured the woman that her attentions wonld 
not be forgotten by Mr. Farquhar's relatives. 

'*Glad to hear it,'' grunted. the old woman, 
as he.closed the door. " I never heard of any 
of his relatives, except his uncle round the cor- 
ner, where his watch must be at this present 
moment, or why shonld he bother me to let him 
know the right time ?" 

Mr. Dadley also had his Jndd Street reflec- 
tions. 

" What a weak fool he is I" Üiought Dudley. 
*^ That Speech he made to me I confess surprised 
me a bit, but I fancy he must have rehearsed it. 
I was very glad to hear him speak np so well, 
hecause it shows that he'U be able to do it when 
he has to meet Donner. If I can only keep 
him up to the mark. But the finding that out 
abont his mother was a great card. A good 
thought of mine to call on his employera, and 
describe myself not only as his doctor but as his 
intimate friend. And a better thought in theirs 
to haiid me the sealed parcel containing all his 
diaries and letters, which one of the patrons had 
taken out of the desk they were obliged to break 
open, and had fastened up so tight and honora- 
ble. And the best thought was mine agäin, 
which was to open the packet and examine my 
friend's papers. What an ass a man is who 
writes down his worries and his secrets ! He is 
snre to lose the book one day or other — or, at 
least, to have it read. I soon put this and that 
together, and I find that he is the son of a fierce 
old rufSan, whose exact nature, histoiy, and 
calling I can not make out ; but I think he is a 
silversmith. And this mffian's wife — only she is 



not his wife — ^appears to be a most admirable 
person, who was probably deceived with the idea 
that she was married. And now that the eider 
miscreant has fonnd some new tie he menaces 
his son with the threat that if he ever gives him 
the slightest trooble the mother shall be tumed 
out of doors, and the circumstances shall be 
known. The one streng nerve in Greorge's bun- 
dles of weak nerves is his love for his mother. 
And there will be no need to drive him any 
more — I can lead him delicately by a gray hair 
from the carum caput of Mrs. Farquhar." 



CHAPTER XLil. 

S008 ABB STILL E008. 

" Well, Lucy, why have you sent for me ?" 

"Yon are not angry with me, Walter, are 
you?" 

"Angry? No, of conrse not; but curious." 

" Sit down, then,** said Lucy. "I ^m hard 
at work, as you see, and I have made no end of 
money since I saw you last." 

" Very glad to hear it,'* said Golonel Latrobe. 
" How are Mopes and the Mouse?" 

"All right. They will come .in,'I hope, in 
time to see yon. They often talk about yon, 
and Mopes takes a paper-knife, and mshes down 
upon the Dormouse, crying out that she is Col- 
onel Walter killing the Sepoys." 

" Bless her ! Well, and how is her mother ?" 

" Very well, but not very streng," said Lucy, 
smiling. "But I have been in much better 
spirits these last few days. I don't know why. 
And the next thing I want to say is that I have 
finished the little present of eggs which a cer- 
tain friend of mine promised to accept from me." 

" That is very good of you, Lucy ; but I don't 
like the idea of yonr working for me when you 
can work for yourself." 

" You are very selfish, when you know how 
much pleasure I'got out of the work. See here ! '^ 

She made him cross the studio and inspect a 
set of eggs, charmingly tinted, and arranged, 
not scientifically, but in a much prettier fasli- 
ion, with mosses. 

" Do you know any thing about eggs, Wal- 
ter?" asked Lucy, laughing. 

"Only the domestic article — yes, and the 
plover's." 

"That is usually a crow's. Well, then, I 
must explain my gift, or its remarkable merits 
will not be understood. Of course all these are 
fofgeries»— I need not teil you that ?" 

"But they are just as good as the Originals, 
I suppose ?" 

"Qnite, I should think; bat that is the pur- 
chaser's business. Here I have painted for you 
the eggs of some rare birds, and I flatter myself . 
that I have done them well. These are the eggs 
of the red-necked Fhalarope ; will you remem- 
berthat?" 

" No. You must write it down for me." 

" I write such a scrawL These are of the 
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fire-crested' wren; The next are of the Bohe- 
mian wax-wing. These of the Bernacle goose — 
you'U be sure to recoUect that. And these are 
eggB of the dotterel. And these last are eggs of 
the small Tengmalmo owl. I onlj praise them 
becaose I wonld not have you think that I am not 
giving you the best in my power. It is a yery 
choice little coUection of forgeries ; and I heg 
you to accept them." 

*^ I should hurt your feelings, I sappose^ Lucy, 
if— if— " 

< < If you asked me to teil von what I conld seil 
them for, and insisted on buying them from me 
at that price. You would hart my feelings, 
but not in the vnlgar way of talking, because I 
shonld know that you nnderstood me, and meant 
only kindness ; bat I shonld be grieved because 
Colonel Latrobe did not choose to be put ander 
an Obligation, eyen so small, to Lucy Vemer." 

'* I will send my servant for the box this aft- 
emoon. Is that an answer?" 

*' Yes, and a kind one. Now light a cigar, 
if you like ; you know that I don't mind it : 
hundreds have been smoked in this room. Do 
you see that little tiny bit of white marble ? He 
0crewed that up to lay the ashes on." 

" Thanks for leave, Lacy," Said Walter, mak- 
ing no repIy*to the allusion, bat lighting his 
cigar. 

"I want yon to teil me whether a story is 
true." 

"Many stories are true." 

" Yes, they are," said Lucy. "I know one 
of them. But this is a laughable affair, and 
concems an acquaintance of yours." 

**Well?" 

'* Is it true that Emest has been beating Mr. 
Henry Wigram?" 

i'Whotold you that?" 

" Why, Jimmy Bydon. He roared so that I 
was really ashamed to be talking to him in the 
Gardens." 

«There was nothing to roar at. It was a 
mistake, and Bydon might have had the good 
sense^—no, he has not got that — ^but the good 
feeling to hold his tongue about it, especially to 
you." 

'^ Then it is true ?" said Lucy, her great eyes 
shining. 

" True enongh," said the soldier, impatiently. 

"Yes; but I could pot get him to make me 
uuderstand exactiy what the quarrel was about. 
He gave a lumbering account of that, and some- 
how I fancied that he did not want to teil me." 

'' He might, perhaps, have had brains enongh 
to see that the less said the better, thongh be 
was too great a fool to be able to hold his tongue 
altogether." 

''It was about Mrs. Dormer, I know that." 

"Well, then, if Jimmy Bydon told you so 
mach, it was only another piece of his idiotic 
conduct not to teil you all." 

" You wül, won't you ?" 

** When you say about Mrs. Dormer, what do 
you mean ?" 

< * Why, I suppose Mr. Wigram has been mak- 



ing love to Mrs. Dormer, and Emest did not 
approve of it." 

"Yes; naturally that is what you would 
think.- There has been no love-makiog in the 
case, and Wigram never saw Mrs. Dormer." 

** Oh ! are you sure ?" said Lucy, 

*'Certain. I understand that tone, too; 
and it means that you have been indnlging in 
some imaginations of a peculiar character, Lucy. 
All wrong. Dismiss the subject from your 
mind." 

"Easilysaid, Walter." 

* * I read your heart, Lucy ; though I have no 
business to be doing so." 

"Bead out," she laughed, "and I will teil 
you whether you know the letters." 

"You hoped that a wife had been fiirting, 
and that estrangement had set in." 

" And would he not be right to estrange him- 
seif from any woman who could think of an« 
other man after Ernest had chosen her ?" 

" Well, nothing of the sort has occurred. I 
am bound to teil you so, and if I said I was sorry 
to crush your hopes I should say what was un- 
true." 

"You are so true a friend to him," she an> 
swered, " that I am always ready to forgive you 
for being hard with me. No, you are not ex- 
actiy hard, but you insist so sternly that things 
must be as they are, and that feelings must go 
for nothing. I know that this is quite right, 
but it is not pleasant. Now don't fidget ; yoa 
are not going away yet, and I am not going to 
say any thing to you that might not be repeated 
at Naybury." 

" You have the name pat enoughi" 

''Did I not teil you that I would carry the 
announcement of the marriage about with me 
until — never mind. There it is." 

And she showed him the cutting from the 
newspaper. She wore it in a golden locket. 

" Yes, these are the things women do," said 
Walter. 

" Yes, Walter, or rather, no. They are only 
the ontward signs of the things women are ready 
to do. But never mind that eith^. You might 
surely teil me some news of the happy conple ; 
there would be no impropriety in that. They 
must be a happy couple, if he beats people for her 
sake. What did you say Wigram had done ?" 

" I did not say any thing. But you may as 
well know the truth. He spoke lightly in the 
club about Mrs. Dormer, and in a very few hours 
afterward Mr. Dormer had chastised him. That 
shows, Lucy, you perceive, that Emest is very 
mach attached to his wife." 

"Perhaps it does. If a man loved me I 
would rather that he did not show his love by 
getting my name talked about all over London ; 
and indeed I shoald require him to teil me a 
great manytimes that he truly loved and re- 
spected me after he had done such a thing as 
that." 

Latrobd only growled, for he feit that the wo- 
man^s instinct had hit the mark. 

"You see that I am right, I know. And if 
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I indalged any of those poor little imaginations 
which You are so hard npon, I should be de- 
lighted at what yon teil me, because it shows 
me that, there is no tme affection existing. 
And, then, there. is another thing. Mr. Wig- 
ram speaks lightly of Mrs. Dörmer. How can 
he do any thing of the kind unless he has some 
reason ? Where there is smoke there is fire. 
She has never seen him, yoa say, at least to your 
knowledge ; but she has seen somebody eise, and 
has given caase for talk. How I hate her !^' 

" This is what I may report at Naybnry ?" 

^'No," Said Lucy, continuing her vehement 
little argnment ; '* does it not stand to reason 
that he does not care about her, and she has 
cared for somebody eise beside him? Walter 
Latrobe, yoa will not beliere me, but I give yoa 
my word of honor that I am shocked and sorry. 
Not for her. I shoald be a hypocrite to say that 
I had any good feeling for the woman who boaght 
him from me, bat for his sake, for with bis pride 
to feel that he has made a bad bargain — " 

'* Lucy, I am not going to hear this sort of 
thing — you know that I let yoa chatter to me 
pretty mach as you like: I am a sort of guardian 
to yoa, and I hear you as a sort of daty, that I 
may know which way your thonghts are running ; 
bat you really must not Blander my friend's wife« 
There is no groand for any thing like what yoa 
infer." 

'^AUright. Men are hypocrites. You know 
as well as possible that I am talking very good 
sense, only as I am not a very elegant person, I 
don't put it into the most saperfine words. Bat 
I know Emest Dormer, and what he is feeling 
at this moment. Walter, don't go orer to the 
enemy, bat stand by me. Some good is eoihing 
to me ; and I shall not forget that it was you 
who made me know it." 

''Not II Keep your gratitude for Jimmy 
Bydon. I have told you what, when yon come 
to consider it properly, will make you tarn to 
your eggs again, and resolve not to tronble your- 
self with the outside world.'' 

''It will make me tum to my eggs, indeed, 
and work with a will. I made you anderstand 
why. Walter, I shall have him here again;*' 

'* You can go on talking nonsense until you 
believe it ; bat take it from« me that you will 
never have any thing of the sort. She is quite 
happy, and looking forward to an interesting 
event." 

"You need not have told me that, Walter," 
Said Lucy, with a rush of color to her pale face. 

" Yes, it is right that you shoald know aU, 
because you will be the less inclined to foolish 
hopes. The birth of the child will bind them 
together more closely than ever, and you will do 
very well to remember that." 

"I will remember it," said Lucy, smiling 
again. " And no more about that. Teil me 
some news of the people one used to know. I 
have shut myself up so completely that I have 
seen nobody, and nobody comes to see me. Are 
you married, Walter ? I think you woiüd have 
told me." 



"No, I am not married, nor have-I the re* 
motest Intention of marrying." 

" That is odd, too. I wonder the sight of the 
exquisite happiness of some of your Mends does 
not make you envious." 

"Perhaps it does, but I subdne my bad pas- 
sions," said Latrobe, lighting another cigar. ' ' I 
saw Gracie Cläre the other däy." 

" A monkey, she never comes near me." 

" She is ftdl of good feeling for yon, I can 
teil yoa. I don't judge merely from what she 
said to me, but from things I have heard from 
Beaumont — ^you know Beaumont ?" 

"Yes. I don't care mach about him. I 
think he is a cold and selfish man." 

" He is neither. He made a love-match, and 
is a capital husband. Bat I know what yoa 
mean." 

"Love-match! You need not say that to 



me. 
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" Well, I don't know that it mach matters. 
But speaking of Gracie Cläre, he told me that 
she had the pluck to fire two or three shots at 
somebody, and to signify her disapprobation of 
what he was going to do." 

" At Emest ! I should be glad if Miss Grace 
Cläre or Nogg would have been so good as to 
mind her own business. The idea of her pre* 
suming to interfere on my partI She meant 
well, I know, but fancy Ernest's look when tak- 
en to task by that little scrap of a ballet girL 
If it bad been possible. she would have done me 
mischief by her meddling." 

"Lucy, yoa are what we used to call con<- 
trcUry this moming," said the soldier, looking at 
her with an amused expression. " Nothing that 
man does or that woman does is constmed by yon 
in a natural way. But I am not scolding yon ; I 
have that feeling myself at times, being of a fem- 
inine nature." 

" No, Walter. I thought you were a woman's 
friend, but you are not." 

" It is the first time I was ever told so. Next 
you will say I am an enemy to children." 

"No, you are not. But I saspect that yon 
iike the good ones best; the children that get 
out of the way, withont tears and noise, when it 
is convenient for their betters to be rid of them." 

"Very neat, Lucy. And as we have fin- 
ished our talk, good-by, and kiss your children, 
who are very good indeed, for Colonel Walter." 

"What a true friend he might be to them, if 
he liked I" said Lucy. 

"He means to be," said Colonel Latrobe, 
touching her band and Walking out 

It will be seen by those who recoUect the 
young person whom he had left, that her tone 
had not improved since we last met her. As 
she has said, she had been living alone, and too 
much alone. Seclusion is too mnch for most wo- 
men, except those of a very high order of mind, 
as it is called — that is, of nnwomanly mind. 
We are told that it is not~-or some thousands 
of years ago it was not — good for man to be alone, 
bat the mascnline animal has developed since 
that time, and may p'ow in a large number of 
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cases be trnsted with himself. Bat woman, al- 
ways designed for companionship, is inyariablv 
detoriorated bj a solitary life. She bad better 
talk with foolä than become half a fool bj not 
talking at all. And if she have a grievance, 
it wonld be as wise to shut herseif np with a pan 
of charcoal as with that. It will not asphjxiate 
her nature, bat will poison it less pleasantly. 
Lucy Vemer bore her original bereavement no- 
blj, and thoogh it was highly immoral in her to 
entertain the hopes which she owned, there was 
something so placky, or as the French school 
would saj, so heroic, in her buckling hard to 
work in order to provide means to sapport the 
unrighteoas happiness she coveted, that hereand 
there, in this almost immacalate world, a person 
might be found sufficiently depraved to look in- 
dalgentlj on the wicked little egg^forger. But 
the months of solitade, the ceaseless marmur, 
and the erer-recurring speculation as to how — at 
that moment — he was engaged, and with whom 
— had embittered Lucy, and made her resentful 
and somewhat defiant. She had never qnite 
comprehended that what had fallen on her was 
' a jast panishment for her erroneoas life, bat she 
had resigned herseif to her loss becanse it wias 
his gain, and her love for him was as unselfish 
as love evGT is — which may not be sajing mach. 
Now, brooding over her tribulation, she had 
leamed to accase her fate of craelty, and she 
herseif was growing a little crael in the contem- 
plation of her sapposed wrong. She had bet- 
ter have gone out to sappers with persons like 
herseif, talked nonsense, and drunk Champagne. 

** Good gaardian,*' said a voice behind Wal- 
ter Latrobe, when he had got a few yards from 
the hoase. 

"Ahl Charley?" 

' ' How is the little lady ? Consoled, of coarse, 
and as well as coold be expected." 

''Well, we know what women are, Laonces- 
ton." 

This, by-the-way, is about the most impadent 
vannt that can be made, and yet every man 
makes it as matter of coarse. 

'' And who is Emestns Secandus ?** 

''No, the throne is vacant. By-the-way, a 
nice piece of basineai yoa and the rest of yon 
have made with Emestns Primas. What the 
devil made yoa go and teil him, and bring on 
all that row?" 

*' Somebody woald have told him." 

''Yes, bat perhaps at a better time. Yoit 
set him on to do one of the most foolish things 
a fellow ever did." 

" I don't say it was not ; bat who expected 
it ?** said Launceston. 

" That's trae enoagh. I wish he had come 
to me ; bat I sappose he thoaght he had had 
enongh oat of me." 

''How would yoa have managed?** 

" Yoa don*t think I wonld have let the men 
qaarrel over the name of Mrs. Donner, do yoa ? 
I woald have tried to prevent their quarreling 
at all ; bat if their mataal animosity was too 
fierce to be pat down they shoald have played 



^cart^ before witnesses, and had a row over that, 
or gone behind the scenes and insulted one an- 
other abont the same ballet-minx, or^ damn it I 
their dogs should have fought, and Dormer have 
strack Wigram for hitting his dog, and afterward 
we should have considered what to do. I am 
ntterly ashamed of the basiness. I shall leave 
that Octagon.*' 

"No, no, you won*t. We want fellows like 
yoa to keep ap the tone of it. A good many 
men have been let in who oaght to have been 
shut out ; bat don't let men go out who oaght 
to stay.*' 

" What is said about this Wigram affair ?** 

" Why, it has made the place a nuisance. 
Every fellow gets you into a comer and begins 
aboat it, and every body talks the same non- 
sense,'* said Charley Lannceston. 

" About the thing itself, of coarse. A heap 
of Idiotie opinions does not make wisdom, ex- 
cept in politics,"' said Colonel Latrobe (who was 
a dreadful Tory) ; ''but nobody can have a sec- 
ond opinion abont this. But I mean, do fellows 
talk about the lady, and the origin of stories, And 
all that? you know what I mean. In fact, is 
the mischief going on ?" 

" Knowing the Octagon, my dear Walter, you 
might answer the question for yourself." 

"I suppose you know that there is not a shad- 
ow of foundation for any sort of scandal ?" 

" Of course not; there never is, you know," 
said Charley Launceston, looking steadily at his 
friend. "Did I not say so very plainly and 
pointedly to Wigram, whereby he grew incensed, 
and finally came to grief ?'' 

" I see, you're like the rest." 

"My dear Walter, FU be the last man to be- 
lieve any thing wrong in that quarter; that is 
as much as I can promise. Bat when the last 
man but one has been convinced I suppose I 
may begin to waver. I'U hold out as long as I 
can. What does the chap say in Tasso ?" 

" How the devil should I know?" demanded 
the soldier. " Who was Tasso ?" 

" What's the good.of that'affectation, when I 
heard you talking Italian to Bell Syleham ?'* 

"Not quoting Tasso to her, I know." 

"No, bat yon recoUect well enough what the 
king says after th§ heathen haa challenged the 
five knights — . 

* Mach I mifldoubt, when he his sword has nsed 
On the fourth knJghfc, the flfth will wiah to stand ex« 
cused.*** 

" Ton'll be the last of her knights ?" 
" Yes, but I won*t fight, my dear Don Wal- 
ter Quixote." 
" And I wiU.»» 



CHAPTEB XLHI. 

SüSPECTED. 

'.' Whether I am going to do right or wrong, 
Magdalen," said little Fanny Buxton, "I can 
not teil. But I am sure yoa will believe that 
I mean kindly. I can never forget yoar mam-r 
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raa*s behayior to me when things were said 
abont me, and how nobly she bronght me 
througb, and how sbe scolded me. I sbould 
be an angratefol thing if I ever forgot that " 

'*What a solemn little prelade, Fanny!'' said 
Magdalen, laughing. ** I thoaght you would be 
certain aboat the way I should think of any 
thing you coald do." 

*' Yes, bat repeating disagreeable things seems 
80 unfriendly. And it is only becanse I feel 
that yoa ought to be told." 

' * Please speak out, dear. Are persona say ing 
disagreeable things aboat as ?" 

'^Indeed they are, and it is wicked/' said 
Fanny. " And I hardly know how to teil you. 
■In fact, I do not anderstand what is meant 
Bat,' she went on, coloring, '*it is for you to 
know that stories are. being spread, and you 
need not be told that there are several persons 
in Naybary who are not displeased at being able 
to spread them." 

<<NeTer mind that, Fanny dear. Teil me 
what is being said.** 

'^ And that is jast what I can not do," said 
Fanny. '' I get nothing bat shreds and scraps 
of things, and they are told to me because people 
know that I am so mach attached to you aXi -, 
bat I can not piece them together into any thing 
rational, and they worry me so that I can not 
bear it. I have been as rade as possible to Mrs. 
Balliman and Mrs. Mainwaring, and I am not 
at all sorry for it." 

^'But what haye Mrs. Balliman and Mrs. 
Mainwaring to say?" asked Magdalen, smiling. 

**No, it was neither of those that hinted most 
— it was Mrs. Cutcheon, whom I always hated, 
and she knows it, a spitefnl old thing with a 
cheating hasband. I haye heard stories enoogh 
aboat herseif, I can teil her." 

** Tes, bat I don't so mach care aboat hearing 
them, Fanny, if yoa don't particalarly mind." 

*• ^ No, I know that. It is the only thing aboat 
yoa that I complain of. Yoa haye not qaite 
spirit enough to take yonr own part. And I am 
an impertinent little creatare to say sach a thing 
to you who are so mach better than I am." 

^*WelI, dear, perhaps I will plack ap a spirit 
when yoa show me that I am being ill-treated." 

« Don't yoa see," said F^ny, coloring again, 
''how I am keeping away from what I want to 
say. Bat it is of no ase, and I hope yoa will 
not hate me. Is there any story that yoa wonld 
particalarly wish were not known in Naybary? 
I don't mean to ask yoa that, Magdalen dear 
Bat if there is, and it shonld haye got aboat, yoa 
oaght to be aware of it, becaase yoa will know 
how to act, and not be taken by sarprise." 

And tears came into good little Fanny's eyes 
as she spoke, which she did tremaloasly, and 
with her pretty face in a glow. 

"l know of no sach story," said Magdalen, 
simply. 

*' I am Sttre of it. I was sare of it, and I told 
Mrs. Catcheon that — neyer mind, I was rüde, 
and that is the trath, bat I am yery glad. I told 
her, "said Fanny, her eyes glistening between 



tears and mischief, "that Naybary was a Para- 
dise, serpents and all." 

'* Certainly that was rade," said Magdalen, 
laaghing in spite of berself. 

'< Neyer mind, I teil yoa. Bat now that yoa 
haye told me that yoa are fearless, they shall all 
hear something to their adyantage when I haye 
an opportanity." 

" Bat, Fanny, I have my share of cariosity. 
I shoald like to know something aboat the Im- 
ports which haye made yoa so angry — and you 
are a good child for being so angry for as.'^ 

" Well, I don't think I will say any thing 
now— yes, I will teil yoa this — ^it shows what 
Bort of a place this Paradise is. Mr. Donner 
came down in a harry the last time he was here, 
and yoa met him at the Station ?" 

" Yes," said Magdalen. 

'^He staid only a few minntes, they say." 

''He coald not stay any longer, becaase the 
train that broaght him was late, and he had to 
catch the next to London." 

" Of coarse, and I know as well as yoa do 
that it was all right. What do yoa say to being 
told that yoa and Mr. Donner had had a dread- 
fal qaarrel, that he rashed from you looking Uke 
a fiend, dashed across the road at the peril of bis 
life, and threw himself into the carriage, tell- 
ing Saunders that he neyer thoaght such things 
woald haye happened as had occurred that day ?" 

"Made Mr. Saunders, the station-master, the 
confidant of bis grieyances against me," laughed 
Magdalen. "Well, dear, I don't think that 
Ernest would do that except under yery ex- 
treme proyocation, which I do not remember 
giying bim." 

"But you showed him some writing that 
made him angry, they say," added Fanny, hed- 
itatingly. 

"If so, he kept bis anger to himself," said 
Magdalen. Bat she did not laugh again. 

" Yes, I know that it is the wildest nonsense, 
bat you know what people are when they are 
determined to belieye things against you." 

"There is some more, then, Fanny? Why 
should any one desire to belieye an unpleasant 
Story?" 

" Yes, there is some more, and you will bring 
it all to the gronnd just as easily as you haye 
done the first ridiculoas nonsense. I don't like 
to repeat it — not for any nonsensical reason — 
bat — bat — ^" said Fanny Buxton, not exactly 
knowing how to phrase her reluctance, which 
we may say for her was that of a modest English 
girl, who instinctiyely kept away from a dis- 
pleasing idea — "howeyer, I may teil you, in 
proof of the malice of some of the yery good 
people here, that they hint that — ^that something 
has come to Mr. Dormer's ears that happened 
to you in early days, and that you are going to 
be separated. My darling Magdalen, don't look 
so white. What a fool I ami Shall I ring 
the bell ?" said Fanny, darting across to her. 

" No," said Magdalen, quietly. " I am bet- 
ter. It was nothing. And there is some water 
on Emests table there. Thanks, dear.'* 
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" No, don't thank me. Scold me, for having 
made you angrj by repeating such trash/' 

"But»I was not angry, and you are a kind, 
good little thing. Of coarse it is trash, as I 
suppose Naybury will admit when they see Em- 
est here with me." 

"When ifl he Coming?" asked Fanny, ea- 
gerly. 

" That is a little nncertain, as he has some 
tronblesome bniiness to manage. Until he does, 
dear, we will leave Mrs. Gatcheon and her friends 
to talk, and do not mix yourself np in the non- 
sense." 

^* Easy to say, Magdalen, but it is not so easy 
to hold one's tongae when one*8 dearest friend 
is slandered. But I will try to do as you bid 
me. Are you snre that you are well again. 
Let me send Anne to you. Or let me stay 
with you, and send Anne up to mamma with.a 
note." 

"Ton know how glad I am to have you, but 
papa and I had settled to go for a drire, and he 
complains that he sees so little of me, and I think 
I must not disappoint him." 

** Sure you are not angry with me ?" 

" I am angry with you for supposing it." 

So Fanny Buxton took an afiectionate leave 
of her friend, and departed. It was long before 
Magdalen stirred from that sofa. She was liv- 
ing the hardest day of her yonng life. 

A cruel revelation had come upon her. 

Emest Dormer did not love her. Of that she 
had, in these later days, been all but convinced. 
We have seen how she had foaght against the 
conviction, and how she had waited and hoped, 
and at times believed that her own goodness 
and affection would be repaid. 

But it had become hoping against cmshing 
belief. The time had come when she feit that 
she should have been doubly dear to her hus- 
band, and when all the early fondness and at- 
tention which he had shown her as a bride 
should bare been hers by a tenderer right. This 
was the time at which he had chosen to absent 
himself. 

Even that Magdalen might have argued down. 
It would not have been very hard for a loving 
heart to make excuses for apparent unloving- 
ness. But what could be said against deeds 
and words that proved his alienation ? He had 
left her. His letters had been few ; he had sent 
messages instead of writing. He had sought an 
interview with her, and not a word or a gesture 
of affection had come from him, and he had left 
her abruptly. The excuses she had made for 
him would not satisfy herseif. 

In this State of mind she had remained for 
some days. She had been very quiescent — ^that 
was her natnre. She had begged to be left 
alone as much as possible, and in that house 
her wish was law. She had brooded over her 
trouble, and sometimes it seemed very dark in- 
deed, and at others there came a bright gleam 
of hope which made her almost happy. She 
would not believe that her future was to be mis- 
erable ; that there was to be a baptism of tears 



for the little being whose varying Image was be- 
fore her blue eyes all day and floated through 
her dreams all night. 

Now, however, came something which threw 
all previous trouble out of her memory. 

Emest was suspecting her. 

Ofwhat? 

That would have been the thought of most 
women. A definite Charge, to be met and 
crushed. But that was npt Magdalenas thought. 
He, her lover, her husbtCnd, to whom she had 
given herseif and all the love whieh he could 
welcome, he, whose happiness was the object of 
her life, he, whose child — 

He had seized upon some suspicion, and in- 
stead of bringing it to her, and looking into her 
eyes for an answer, had gone away from her, 
and was working out an explanation without 
her aid. 

It might be favorable to her. It might not. 
That for the moment was the least of her con- 
cem. 

She scarcely struggled to form an idea of w^t 
his grievance might be. It shaped itself for her, 
by the assistance of his message when she was 
to meet him, and his behavior at the Station, 
into something connected with Percy Yaughan ; 
but she had no definite conception of the mat- 
ter ; nor did she endeavor to frame one. The 
fact that Emest Dormer was doubting her, and 
was trying to clear up his doubts elsewhere — 

How did she know that ? 

He might not desire to clear them np. A 
Separation. The word, importing something 
which had never occurred to the mind of a 
young wife — something that seemed to mean 
hopelessness and shame — ^had been used by 
Fanny Buxton, and had been used by others. 
Perhaps it was being used by Emest Dormer, 
and he might be working to that end. The 
idea sent her blood rushing vehemently to her 
brain, and for a time, and until her heart had 
ceased its fierce throb, Magdalen was uncon- 
scious. 

But with returaing thougHt came a calmer 
view of her Situation. It could not be that 
Ernest was separating himself from her. That 
wild scandal she was able to reject. Those only 
who know how trae it is that words are things, 
who have feit that when a fact or a falsehood 
has been clothed in language it acquires a reality 
which it lacked before, and that it needs a strong 
mental effort to thrust it aside, will know what 
Magdalen had to do with the idea which had 
been forced upon her. 

But she had enongh, and more than enoagh, 
to deal with in the truth which she had leamed 
for herseif. There was no arguing away the 
fact that her husband was inquiring into her his- 
tory, and perhaps in a hostile spirit. Yes, ai- 
suredly hostile, or he would have inquired of 
her. Had she ever a secret from him ? Had 
not her own girlish diary been in his band the 
instant he had asked for an answer it coald af- 
ford ? Would she not have rejoiced to teil him 
all — any thing — and did he not know it ? And 
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he was searching ont knowledge affecting her- 
seif, and doing so in secrecy, and perhaps in snl- 
lennesB. 

Naybnry and its scandals, too. What wonld 
she have cared for the united voices of Nayburj 
against her if she were leaning on his arm ? Bnt 
he had brought this upon her, and he was not 
by her side to defend her and to show tbat he 
believed in her goodness. She was talked 
against by the Ballimans, and the Gntcheons, 
and the Mainwarings, and Emest was away. 
This was hard ; but it was only the exceeding 
gentleness of Magdalenas nature that made her 
feel it at all at sach a time, and in the presence 
of a strenger wrong — a woman as noble, bnt 
something harder, would not have feit it while 
combating with the greater troable. 

He had brought it upon her. There, of conrse, 
she wronged him ; but she could not know that 
the slanders which had reached Naybnry had 
preceded his last visit. Had she known what 
set Wigram's vengeance in action, she would 
have had a singnlar compensation for anght that 
Naybury could do to her. 

And now, what was she to do ? 

Many days had passed, and Emest Donner 
had not written to her. That he was not keep- 
ing np commnnication with the honsehold, and 
even with herseif, it would have been untrue to 
say. He sent an occasional telegraph message 
to Mr. Conway, with a word or two for Magda- 
len, and he said that he was closely occupied. 
A book was now and then forwarded to hes — a 
Journal more freqnently. The whole was piain 
enough to Magdalen — he did not wish to wiite 
to her, and yet he feit that he had no right to 
withdraw the ordinary attentions of a husband. 
She had said nothing of this to her parents, bnt 
they began to understand that something was 
going wrong, and to be wretched. Bnt Mag- 
dalen had, in her quiet manner, made them un- 
derstand her wish that Ernest Dormer should 
be met in his own way ; that his messages should 
be answered ; that he should be kept informed 
as to her own well -doing, and that nothing 
should be done or said to alter the relations 
which it had pleased him to Substitute for the 
kindness once previously existing. She had 
written twice ; but her notes had only been brief 
assurances that she was receiving every care, 
and she had ädded hopes that his bnsiness wonld 
soon be completed, so that he might retum. 
For after the scene at the Station and her re- 
flections upon it, although she had chidden her- 
seif for her rebeÜious thoughts, and had in some 
degree subdued them, Magdalen's truthful na- 
ture had made it impossible for her to resume 
the tone of afiectionate playfnlness which had 
marked her earlier letters. She waited the re- 
tum of a better time. Bnt this was before Fan- 
ny Buxton*s revelation. What was Magdalen 
to do now ? 

We need not speak of Impulses; for with 
Magdalen Dormer an Impulse, except when it 
tended to the happiness of others, was an influ- 
ence which had little power with her. She sel- 



dom thought twice when a kindness was to be 
done, unless the second thought was likely to 
help her to the better fulfillment of hej wish. 
But when the gratification of her own will was 
the matter in band Magäalen might listen to 
Impulse, but it was only that in tnm Impulse 
might listen to her. Therefore there was no 
indignant letter dispatched, with an energetic 
appeal to her husband's justice, and a waraing 
that unless he altered his conrse it wonld be im* 
possible for Mrs. Dormer to see him again. 

Yet she wanted to write. She much desired 
to write. She believed that she could say things 
which, without offending Emest greatly, wonld 
induce him to reconsider his treatment of a de- 
TOted wife, and bring him home to Naybnry, 
when all would be well. 

Then pride interposed. What had she done 
that she should be Insulted by suspicion ? What 
was he doing ? 

Next, Magdalen — (you will love or despise 
her according to your lights) — tumed upon 
Pride, gave him instant battle, trampled him 
down, and bid him know that if she forbore to 
write to her husband it should not be at the bid- 
ding of a deadly sin. 

'*I love him yet," she said, speaking aloud 
for the first time during that long meditation, 
'* and he shall teil me that he does not love me 
before he shall know that I believe it." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
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It mayeasily be imagined that Magdalen had 
no Intention of informing her father or mother 
of what Fanny Buxton had told her. That they 
feit that there was something wrong between 
Dormer and his wife has been said, and Mag- 
dalen could not be unaware that they did, bnt 
she had silendy deprecated discussion on the 
subject, and there was a tacit nnderstanding 
that, from day to day, things were to go on in 
their present conrse, utterly unhappy as it was. 
Fanny Buxton*s visit had been made when Mr. 
and Mrs. Conway were ont, but its effect was 
too manifest to be hidden from loving eyes, and 
after lunch, when Magdalen had withdrawn, 
Mrs. Conway suddenly said to her husband, 

'*She has heard something fresh from Mm! 
Papa, you were right." 

" I was right, dear Mary?" 

<* Yes, when you doubted over the marriage. 
He is a bad man." 

"We will hope not. But why do you say 
that she has heard from him ?" 

"She has been agitated, and once she was 
near fainting. I was ready to spring to her, but 
it passed away. Has any one called, Anne ?" 
she Said to the servant who had just then came in. 

** Only Miss Buxton, m'm." 

" Any telegraph message ? any parcels ?" 

"Nothing, m'm." 

"Fanny Buxton can not have disturbed her 
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— a good little thing/* said the mother, when 
they were alone again. '*But somethiog has. 
I mnst go and have a talk to her.'* 

" Stay, my dear," said William Conway, fid- 
^ting exceedingly, as was his way in time of 
tronble. He wandered about the room, cbanged 
his seat three or foar times, beat a tattoo on the 
window and then on the table, hummed a dis- 
mal air, and concluded by a resort to his favor- 
ite paper-knife, with which he slapped his knee 
a great number of tiroes. Any one of these 
Signals of distress wonld have been enongh for 
Mrs. Conway, but the aggregation showed that 
her husband was very mach distarbed indeed. 

" What is it, William?" said Mrs. Cbnway, 
qaietly, for she always held it her duty to be- 
come calm when he was irritated — she was a 
good wife. 

*' When you say Fanny Baxton can not have 
distarbed her — ** 

Bat he did not want to talk about Fanny 
Baxton, and he broke off, and again smote him- 
self with the paper-knife. 

'* Say it oat, William, for I do so want to go 
to Magdalen." 

"I met Edward Grafton." 

** Well, you might have met better people." 

** He said something to me, and I have been 
spelling over it ever since, and can make nothing 
ofit." 

''Nothing he can say is worth so mach trou- 
ble," said Mrs. Conway, who was rather a good 
hater, and remembered old times. Her feelings 
toward Edward Grafton were not softened by 
her recoUection thüt he had predicted evil from 
Magdalenas marriage. It is too mach for hu- 
man nature when the prophecy of a man whom 
we contemn comes right. 

<< He spoke kindly and respectfuUy." 

**A hypocrite!" 

'> May be so. I think not. Bat his words 
were curious. After we had spoken of ordinary 
matters — the crops, the new cottages, and Lord 
Mazagon's gout — ^you know the Naybury budget 
— ^we were parting, when he said, holding my 
hand, 'Whatever reports may be put about 
Naybury, Mr. Conway, friends of our Bectory 
may always be sure that such things have no 
credence there.' And before I could ask him 
what he meant his long legs had taken him out 
of hearing.** 

*' Edward Grafton said that, William?** said 
his wife, more disconcerted than was usual with 
her ander most ahnoyances. 

"Yes; what do you make of it?** 

" At any other time,** said Mrs. Conway, in 
a low voice, '' I should have said that it was a 
bit of Mr. Edward Grafton*s blundering, and I 
should have told him that friends of his Bectory, 
as he calls them, have most reason to be scan- 
dalized at what goes on inside it. But it is 
very stränge that he should have said that to 
you. Yesterday I met Mrs. Mainwaring, who 
is usaally only too ready to talk, and she passed 
on with a very cool bow. Fresently I met Mrs. 
Fanshaw.'* 



" She would do nothing rüde." 

*< No, certainly not ; bat she asked after Mag- 
dalen, I am sure, four if not five times, in differ- 
ent way 8, and seemed.so very desirous to know 
how she was that I could not help noticing it ; 
and then she sent Magdalen her love, and a 
message that abovo all things she was to keep 
up her spirits, and mind nothing that any body 
said. At the time I thought of this only as 
Mrs. Fanshaw 's merry, saucy way of talking ; 
but I believe that there was more in it. Em- 
est*s absence is getting spoken about.** 

*'Not only his absence,. Mary. That msh 
of a Visit, when the poor child went to the Sta- 
tion to see him for three minutes, and came 
back — ^you know how — that has been spoken 
about.** 

** How do you know ?** 

<<Beccles stopped me as he was going his 
rounds, and said that he had heard of Emest's 
Coming down, looking very ill, and running 
across the rails at the greatest risk. By-the- 
way, that may have made Magdalen ill that 
day.** 

"No, not that. Did Beccles say more?'* 

" Well, no, he is cautious even for a doctor. 
There was not much in what he said, and you 
know I am the last person to care about gossip ; 
but when Magdalen is concemed the thing be- 
comes serions. I am greatly minded tq have 
some talk to Dormer.** 

"Not just yet, I think, dear. I would not 
do it without Maggie's consent, and t am sure 
that she will not give it now. But let me go 
and see her.** 

As Mrs. Conway was on her way she was in- 
tercepted by the servant, Anne, who begged a 
minute's talk with. her mistress. 

"What isit, Anne?" 

"I beg your pardon, m*m, and you never 
knew me take a liberty before.** 

" I have never had to complain of you, Anne, 
and I don*t expect to have to do so now." 

"I hope not, m'm; but I don't know how 
yon may take it, and I hope you will believe that 
I mean the best.** 

"Yes, Anne, I will.** 

" Then, m'm, if I was Mrs. Dormer*s mother, 
I would know what Miss Baxton said to her 
this day. It was something as ought not to 
have been said, and Mrs. Donner suffers accord- 
ing, and I hope you'll excuse the liberty, m'm, 
but the girl that could live in this honse and know 
Mrs. Dormer and love her and think of her own 
favor and Standing when she could do good by 
speaking is not me and I don't deny it.'* And 
Anne, whose unpunctuated nonsense meant that 
the good-hearted creature was as nervous as 
possible at thns addressing a mistress who, 
though kind, was something despotic, made her 
escape as fast as she could, respectfully. 

Mrs. Conway looked after her, not altogether 
displeased, for the girVs meaning was obviously 
kind. But .her mistress believed that Anne 
could herseif have famished the Information 
which she advised Mrs. Conway to obtain. 
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'< Of conrse, ehe won*t confess it, bat she has 
been listetiing, '* said Mrs. Conway. ' * And that 
makes it the more necetoary that I should know 
what she has heard." 

What passed between parent and child at that 
interview it is not needfol to relate. Enougb 
to say that Magdalen, taken to her mother*s 
heart, was induced little by little to teil all that 
she had leamed. Bat the sobbing girl insisted 
on a reiterated promise that nothing shoold be 
said to her hasband. 

'' Bat I can have no Beeret from yoor father, 
my darling," said Mrs. Conway, who was not 
weeping, bat flashed with indignation. 

'^ Yoa mast please say nothing angry aboat 
Emest, mamma." 

'<That I can not promise," said her mother. 

' ' Bat you mnst, dear. Ferhaps I was wrong 
in telling yoa all.*' 

"Wrong in trosting your mother?** 

"Bat it was on her word that she wonld be 
Jdnd enoagh to let me decide what should be 
done.*' 

" And yoa shall, Magdalen. Bat I mast say 
what I feel.** 

" If I do not, mamma, oaght not yoa to be 
able to restrain yoarself ?'* said Mrs. Dormer, 
gently. "There mast be something which we 
do not anderstand, and antil we do let as be pa- 
tient. I will be yoar daaghter when the time 
comes, if it ever comes, bat in the mean time I 
am Eme8t*s wife." 

"Yoa are only too good, my darling,** said 
Mrs. Conway. 

Whether, in telling her story to Mr. Conway, 
Magdalen*s mother falfilled the implied promise 
not to be angry the reader will doabt. 

"Is he not a bad man?!* asked she, in con- 
closion. " Oh, if I had listened to yoa, Will- 
iam, and not arged the marriage 1 Why don*t 
yoa speak?'* 

"Yoa wonld have me express indignation, 
Mary ?** 

"Don'tyoufeelit?** 

'* I did at first. Bat it is certain that we are 
hopelessly at sea, and that there is a mystery 
somewhere. We mast snbmit to what seems 
▼eiy hard and crael, Mary. Not becaase people 
woald call it oar daty — I know nothing aboat 
i^ny kind of daty except that of defending one*s 
seif and those dear to one against the wild beasts 
called the world — ^bat becaase we might make a 
&tal blander if we attacked Emest Donner.** 

" I have given oar pledge to Magdalen that 
we will do nothing withont her leave. Bat that 
does not prevent my saying that we have cast 
her away on a man totally anworthy of her. 
This qaestion that he had to ask her at the Sta- 
tion—'* 

"Yes, what was that?" said Mr. Conway, 
eagerly. 

" That she does not teil me. She says it is 
bis secret, «nd withont bis permission she mast 
not rereal it eyen to ns. These secrets, indeed !'* 
said Mrs. Conway, angrily, and Walking np and 
down the room, npidly. " We owe something 



to oarselves, William,*' she added, looking at 
him for encoaragement. Bot he was silent. 

"I can*t make yoa oat,'* said Mrs. Conway. 
" An hoar ago you were all nerves and Irritation 
becaase you had heard a few werds from Edward 
Grafton which might mean nothing, so far as we 
knew. Now that something has come apon us 
which fairly stuns me you show no anger at all. 
You don't suppose that I will allow things to 
go on in this manner, and that I will not bare 
Emest Dormer summoned, if not by ns, by bis 
wife?** 

" What is our oije object, Mary ?** 

"Of conrse her happiness. Bat she is a 
young girl, married to a man who is mach older 
than herseif, and who has obtained a great in- 
flaence over her. Is it to her, who has not a 
thoaght that is not bis, that we are to leave the 
decision as to what is good for her? Are we 
not better jadges of what should be done?** 

" Ferhaps not. If we were free to act, what 
would you desire ?** 

" Instantly to call Emest Dormer here, and 
have a fall explanation.*' 

" He may refuse to come?'* 

"No, William, he is not a coward.** 

"Certainly not. Bat he may reply, gener- 
ally, that he is engaged in an inquiry, and does 
not retum to Naybury nntil it is finished.** 

" I will go to London and see him." 

" And say what ?'* 

" That he is making my child miserable, and 
endangering bis own." 

"That appeal to bis feelings might give him 
a great deal of pain, and woald assuredly give 
you much more ; bat if Emest Dormer be the 
man we have believed bim — that is, a man who 
acts on bis own jadgment and conviction — yoa 
would not bring him to Naybury nntil he chose 
to come." 

" How can you take bis part, William ?** 

"I am not doing it. But, Mary, let us be 
just. We thought that we were giving Magda- 
len to a gentleman. I hope that we have not 
been deceived. Some appearances are very 
much against him — against bis kindness, to say 
no more. Bat there are not snfficient to justify 
onr interfering between husband and wife." 

" We have completelychanged'attitudes, Will- 
iam. You saw wrong in every thing he did 
before marriage, and the nearest approach to a 
quarrel we ever had, dear, was one day when 
you obstinately insisted that things which seem- 
ed to me proofs of afiection were proofs of un- 
worthiness. Do you remember?'* 

" WelL I said, when you had left me, which 
you did in anger, that I hoped I was a fool." 

"Iwasthefool." 

" We may find that it was not so.** 

" If I dared hope it. But, William, there is 
one thought crosses my mind. Magdalen is en- 
tirely in bis hands, and believes all he says to 
her — believes in him when he says nothing to 
her. What if all this story about an inquiry 
should be mere falsehood, and that he wants an 
ezcnse for staying in London, and — " 
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** Finish, becanse the idea that he would pro- 
ceed in that way merelj that he might stay in 
London is out of the qnestion. Magdalen has 
begged him to stay in London, and all she asks 
is a kind and freqnent letter." 

*' We knew little of bis habits before he mar- 
ried ; bat something which feil from bis annt, 
Mrs. Stepney — ^it was bnt half a sentence — strack 
on my mind, and I can not help recalling it. I 
imagined it to mean that she thought it a good 
thing that he sbould be out of the way of tempt- 
ation.'* 

'* Remember, she is of the Bolliman sect, and 
that is part of their phraseology. It was a mere 
leligions commonplace/* 

"Youthinkso?" 

"You, I see," said Mr. Conway, "are in- 
GÜned to pnt a very bad meaning on it, and to 
■nspeet Emest of that which woald be accursed 
wickedness. I heg you, Mary, to banish such 
snspicion. We have no cause for it — none," 
he added, with unnsual emphasis. 

His wife was silent for some moments. Then 
she crossed the room to him, pat her arms ronnd 
his neck, and hurst into tears. 

'^ That we should be talking in this way abont 
oor darling — onr one darling — ^within a year of 
her marriage ! Oh, William I'' 

"My own Mary — my own trne, brave wife,*' 
he answered, *4t can not be that the nnaltered 
love which we have lavished on her for twenty 
years will be repaid by the breaking of both our 
hearts. Bnt I did not think that I should e^er 
feel so bitterly against Emest Dormer as I feel 
now that he has forced such tears from yoor 
eyes. May we live to forgive him that and all 
the rest ! There is very good hope yet, dearest. 
Are you mach afraid of the tongues of Nay- 
boiy?" 

**I?" asked Mary Conway, looking up with 
a smile through her tears. ** If that were all ! 
Bat I wish I coald share your hopefalness. We 
have changed characters, I teil yoa, William. 
I have never before had to wish that." 

*'It is well that in the heaviest trial of our 
lifo, Mary, I can see reasons for hc^e, and I can 
say something to strengthen you, who have been 
cheering and strengthening me for years and 
years. You most not believe that I am speak- 
ing words of comfort which do not come from 
my heart. I have been very miserable for many 
days, and I was very miserable this morning. 
Bot what yoa have told me has forced me to 
think closely, and I speak honestly, and I will 
say solemnly, when I teil you my belief that 
A^dalen will yet be bappy, and that we shall 
be happy with her. Come, I predicted trouble, 
and it came — let me predict good, and do you 
hope that I shall be as right.*' 

" I will hope it, bat soirow is so mach more 
certain than happiness," said Mrs. Conway, wip- 
ing her eyes. 

" That, also, you never said to me before, 
and, thanks to you, our lives have been a oon- 
tradiction to it. But there will be a great spell 
of happiness due to us to compensate for this 



bad time, Mary. A word, though I dare say that it 
will oocor to yon. I would take care that Mag- 
dalen has no visitors except safe ones. This 
little girl meant well, and of coorse spoke kind- 
]y, but there are some people in Naybaiy who 
may call with very di£ferent intentions. Let one 
of US Sit with her np stairs, and the other be 
sentinel here. We will have no Dorcas coming 
to give a stab and pretend that it is sympathy.*' 

" Yes, that is right. But what a State of 
things, William!" 

" Fooh ! we have taken it by tnms to watch 
over oor baby in other days. It is bat watching 
her a little longer, bloss her!'* said Mr. Con« 
way. *^ And if Mrs. Bolliman calls I will fire 
npon her with Voltaire until she rans out of the 
honse stopping her ears.** 

** She is not the worst of her set,^* said Mrs. 
Conway; " bat we will keep them all out How 
long this is to last Heaven knows.** 

" A night may be long, dear, bat dawn comes 
sooner or later." 



CHAPTER XLV. 



THE PRICE. 



Pbobablt, bat for the existence of Mr. Haslop, 
Sergeant Penguin would not have given himseif 
any great amount of trouble in regard to Emest 
Dormer's business. Having made up his mind, 
as we have seen that the learned man had done, 
that there was no murder in the matter, and that 
a knot of low persons were engaged in a not very 
hopeful attempt at eztortion, the Sergeant saw 
nothing in the affair worthy of his intervention. 
He had been acquainted with such noble extor- 
tions in the course of his business that this at- 
tempt had nothing in it to interest him. He 
had known a case in which a brother, on the 
strength of the contents of a letter which he had 
actually destroyed, lived in comfort and virtae 
for years on the income secretly snpplied by a 
married sister. He knew a case in which a fSa- 
ther lived pleasantly on the terrars of a son. 
He knew a case in which a wife, separated by 
reason of her own misconduct, donbled the allow- 
ance which had been settled npon her, by the 
judicious use of extracts from the l^tter-booka 
of her hasband, a solicitor — ^books to which her 
successful admirerhad access in the days preced- 
ing her elopement. What was such an affair 
as this to Sergeant Pengnin ? He had no par- 
ticular liking for Emest Dormer ; and, as the 
latter had said, would have hanged him as read- 
ily as any body eise, had that dnty come in the 
way of business. Bat inasmuch as Mr. Haslop 
was so keenly interested in the matter, Pengnin 
resolved to do his best for Dormer. It was not 
that the Sergeant owed Haslop a good tarn. 
Pengnin, like most other roen, was qaite capable 
of masterly ingratitade when the Situation called 
for it ; bnt he had a strong desire to stand weil 
with Haslop, a man whom the Sergeant feit to be 
every way his superior,- and nnder whose coo^ 
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tempt for ceitain vulgär forensic arts Fengnin — 
not altogether a Tolgar man — had occasionally 
winced. He wished Haslop to think him some- 
thing better than the advocate whose terrific 
religioüs warnings appalled juries; or whose 
profosely lachiymose appeals drowned out their 
common-sense. He wanted Haslop to think 
of bim as a fine-hearted fellow, condemned to 
nnwelcome work, and doing it, like an earnest 
worker, as well as he could. He was not a fine- 
hearted fellow, tfaough a good-natured one, and 
the work was not entirely nnwelcome, consider- 
ing that he hated all work, and he did not do it 
as well as he conld — a fact known to attomeys 
and Clients, who nevertheless were glad to bear 
with the sloyenly way in which he got up bis 
cases for the sake of the effective oratory with 
which he won bis Tordicts. 

''Horsham," Said Sergeant Fengnin to bis 
Clerk, '* do you happen to know a man called 
Dadley, an apothecary, in Lancaster Street?" 

"Yes, I know him,'' said Mr. Horsbam. It 
was the right thing to say, first, because it was 
tme ; and secondly, because Horsham was aware 
that bis master knew that. 

'' Jnst see him qnietly, and ask him to look 
round bere this aftemoon.'' 

" Say you are not well ?'' asked Mr. Horsham. 

"What the devil do I care what you say?" 
demanded bis master. ' ''He will come if he 
knows I want him." 

The Sei^ant was right, and in a couple of 
bours Mr. Benjamin Dudley was shown into the 
inner room. The contrast between the Ser- 
geant's Chambers and those of Mr. Haslop was 
as marked as that between Mr. Dudley's dingy 
Shop and the establishment of Mr. Cbervil. Fen- 
guin always said that he was looking out for 
another place, and this f^rmula, much in use 
with many men, saves a world of cleanliness 
and trouble. Some folks use it in a theo- 
logical sense, and then it accounts for several 
things which otherwise we might not altogether 
like. 

"How do you do, Mr. Dudley? Fray sit 
down," Said the Sergeant, losing no time in 
inspecting bis visitor, and observing that he was 
dressed respectably and professionally, ''which 
was not so before," quoted the lawyer to him- 
self. "Excuse my baying asked you to call; 
you will infer that I should not have done so 
witbout a reason." 

' ' The honor of an intenriew with Mr. Sergeant 
Fengnin — " said Mr. Dudley, carelessly, and not 
eren completing bis sentence. 

' ' Just so," said the Sergeant, smiling. " How 
much do you want out of Mr. Emest Dormer ?" 
he added, with a stem look and a barsh voice. 

But Mj. Dudley was not startled, thongh the 
Sergeant had opened upon bim sooner tban'be 
expected. The former had bis own reasons for 
snspecting that this was going to be the subject 
of their interriew, for he had managed to leam 
that Mr. Donner and the Sergeant had met ; and 
the business itself being the one thing on Dud- 
ley's mind, the Suggestion naturally arose that 



Dormer had taken connsel of Fengnin. So that 
Dudley was prepared for the shock. 

" Who asks the question ?" said Mr. Dudley, 
coolly. 

" I ask it," replied the Sergeant. 

" I bear that, " said Mr. Dudley, " and I bear 
it asked in a way which is calculated to bring a 
civil answer." 

" Civil or savage, man, I don't care a straw I" 
said Fenguin, with a rüde laugh. ' ' Give me an 
answer, and give it in any way that suits you." 

" How much are you ordered to give, then ? 
That's my answer." 

" Ha !" said the Sergeant, not in the least en» 
raged, but putting up the gold eye-glass. ' ' The 
efirontery of that reply convinces me that you 
have no case, as I have all along believed. If 
you had had any ground to stand on you wonld 
have been polite. I need not detain you longer^ 
Mr. Dudley. Horsbam !" 

" Sir," said the clerk, entering. 

"I don't know what Mr. Dudley charges for 
a Visit, but settle with him, and give me the 
brief in that swindling case." 

Witbout looking again at Dudley the Ser- 
geant dipped bis pen, and applied bimself to bis 
papers. 

But Mr. Dudley did not rise from bis chair, 
and as Mr. Horsbam lingered, said, 

" Consultation for consultation. I should 
like to ask you a question, Mr. Sergeant." 

Fenguin ratber liked this insolence, and re- 
plied, laying down bis pen, " Ask away." 

The Clerk witbdrew, at a look, but, according 
to custom, did not go very far beyond the torn 
balze of the door. 

" Some days have passed since I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing Mr. Dormer," said Dudley. 

"A good many days will pass before you 
have the pleasure of seeing him again, if he 
takes my advice, and if you do." 

" Nobody can give better than Sergeant Fen* 
guin wben be knows the facts. I wished to ask 
wbether you do know them." 

" I know that there are none, except the fact 
that there is a plot to get money out of a respect- 
able family by means of a preposterous lie. J 
am willing to suppose that you are only the tool 
in the matter, and therefore, for old acquaint- 
ance' sake — I know no better reason — I teil you 
that you had better not let it be made a police 
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" We have no desire to make it one," said 
Dudley, undauntedly; "but you know as well 
as any body how to prevent that." 

Sergeant Fenguin was actually pleased at the 
assurance which had thus perverted bis menace 
into a deprecation of bostility. 

"You brazen it out well, Mr. Dudley," he 
said ; " but you are a man of ^usiness, and I am 
another, and I have known sometbing of you 
for a good while." 

" You know nothing, Sir, which might not 
be published in the papers." 

"No, perhaps not," said Sergeant Fenguin, 
laughing. "The papers publisb odd things. 
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yery odd things, Mr. Dndlej. But yon maj as 
well take it from me that tbis last venture of 
yonrs is not going to be Incky, and you had bet- 
ter give it np before worse tban bad lack comes 
of it." 

<* If I had asked your ad vice, Sergeant Fen- 
gnin, I sboald have foUowed it implicitly. Bat 
I should not have left yon in the dark. As it 
is, I See that yoa know nothing bat what Mr. 
Dormer has told yoa, and therefore yoa mast 
excase my saying that yoar advice is not worth 
the strawyoa mentioned a little while ago." 

" Well, if yoa believe you*ve got hold of any 
thing worth having, wby the devil don't yoa an- 
swer the first qaestion I pat to ^oa. How mach 
do yoa want ?" 

** Teil yoar clerk to go away from that door. 
A man who snores like that shoald never listen 
at doors. He is gone now,'* said Dadley, *^at 
least for the moment, and I want five thoasand 
poands.*' 

* * Most people do, '* said the Seigeant. * * Bat 
wby not ask double ?'* 

^'Because I do not think that it could be 
paid." 

** Oh yes," said Fenguin, in a jeering way. 
''We roll in wealth. Nothing coald be too 
high for US. Our good name is such a very 
precions jewel. Make it twenty thousand while 
you are about it. Yoa are as likely to get that 
as the smaller sum." 

'*I have heard that yoa have got verdicts 
when yoa have known next to nothing of your 
cases, Sergeant, but it will not be so now. If 
you are to be the go-between in the matter you 
will pay me the amount I have mentioned." 

'* And snppose that Mr. Dormer should pre- 
fer to submit the matter to arbitration ?" said 
Fenguin, confidentially. 

'* I am glad he is so reasonable,'' said Dud- 
ley; ''but this is not a case for two opinions. 
I have mentioned the terms, and mast abide by 
them." 

'' Still I think that if you referred them to an 
arbitrator against whom you could say nothing, 
and who wonld certainly endoavor to do justice, 
we might make a modified arrangement." 

'* May I ask whom you mean ?" said Dadley, 
deceived. 

''The nearest sittingmagistrate," replied Fen- 
guin. "My advice to Mr. Dormer is that he 
sends you before a jury for attempt at extortion 
of money." 

"It would be very good advice, I teil you, 
Sir, but that you do not know what I should 
say. Nor is it my intention to teil you. But 
I fancy that yoa know enough of me to suppose 
that when I take up a business like this I see 
my way to the end of it, and also that I have 
brains enough ppt to show my whole band at 
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" My good fellow, I have heard these words 
so often, and I have convicted so many estima- 
ble persons who have used them,'' said the Ser- 
geant, plaintively. 

" Very likely, because they are common-sense 



words, and it doesn't foUow that becaose some 
folks lied when they used them others may not 
speak the truth. Our case is the last. * We 
mean to have the money." 

"We?" 

" Well, I used your professional langaage, 
Sir." 

"Not badly backed out. I said that there 
was a conspiracy. But fair play. I did not 
ask' you here that I might trap you, and any 
thing said here is confidential." 

"I want no favors, Sergeant Fenguin. I 
asked you to send away your clerk from the door 
merely because the figures in an arrangement 
are things most persons like to keep to them- 
selves. All I have said you may teil to your 
dient, and it would be well you did." 

"How long will you give him to find the 
money." 

"We are in no hurry," said Mr. Dudley. 
*' We have no desire to leave the country, and 
our witnesses are not likely to be out of the way." 

"Yon might have been something better than 
an apothecary, Mr. Dadley, if you had chosen," 
said Sergeant Fenguin, pleased again at the way 
in which his insidious question had been met. 

"I intend to be something better, Sergeant 
Fenguin, and you will have the pleasure of as- 
sisting me to that elevation." 

" There is one elevation I shoald like to as- 
sist you to," thought the Sergeant, "but I fear 
there is no chance of that. Well, Mr. Dudley, 
if the consultation you requested has satisiied 
you, I snppose yoa will allow me to say good- 
morning." 

"It has not been without fruit, Sir. Yon 
know my terms, and you now believe that I 
have a good chance of enforcing them. I don't 
ask what you are going to say to your dient, 
but if I might advise, it would be that you teil 
him that you know nothing of the drcum- 
stances." 

"Come here, Dudley," said the Sergeant, 
leading him to the window, which was out of 
all ear-shot. The lawyer knelt with one knee 
on the dusty old window-seat, and looked up 
into Dudley's face. 

"Fair play," said Fenguin, in a low voice. 
"The world's the world, and if a man really 
gets hold of a piece of luck I don't see why he 
should be robbed of it. I don't care whether 
you get this money or do not. But you are go- 
ing the wrong way to work, even if you have 
any case. What's the good of a preposterous 
lie about a murder?" he said, pressing up to' 
Dudley in the most friendly manner. ' ' What's 
the good of trying it on with penny romance ? 
Murder be damned I You make jne laugh. Bat 
if you have a probable story, teil it properly, 
arid you may do some good for yourself. I fan- 
cy I know where there may be a spark or two ; 
but'don't come on us with red fire and a con> 
flagration." 

"There was a murder, and I want it," said 
Dudley, in the same tone. 

" Do you want wie to believe it ?" 
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"Not in the least. It will be qaite enough 
for Mr. Donner to believe it, and to ask Mrs. 
Donner abont it. I not only believe it, but 
know it. You can do just as you please. Yon 
will haye to pay me that money." 

** When those rooks tum white," said the Ser- 
geant, pointing to a noisy colony in the tree- 
tops. "Good-moming." 

**Let iis see," said the Sergeant, sittingdown 
in the window-seat as bis visitor retired. " Löt 
US see, and let us mark. The fellow sticks to 
bis text, as I expected. He asks a good sum, 
which I also expected — ^if a secret's wonh any 
thing, it's worth a great deal. He ought not 
to have held on to the mnrder with me ; that 
was a blunder, but I think he took my hint. I 
shall hear of him again, with modified represent- 
ations. I have no doubt in the world that he 
has a pretty little story about my lady, and if he 
wonld work that he might take bis money and 
be off. No doubt there is a tale there which she 
wonld not like to have told. But to mix np the 
death of Andrew Barton with my lady's levities 
is worthy only of a dmg-compeller accustomed 
to brew hell-broths. If they were not all on the 
high ropes the thing might be settled quietly 
enongh ; but Haslop belieres her an angel, and 
Dormer won't let her know what is said, and be- 
tween these two high-fly^rs there's danger of 
the scandal being proved. If she's a woman 
like most, how enraged she would be at their 
sham delicacy whfen there is really a bit of busi- 
ness to be done ! I wish I conld see her. I 
shonld have instmctions in five minutes to settle 
the a£&ir. But between two good men who are 
afraid to move, and one scoundrel who wants us 
to belieye an impossible lie, Mrs. Dormer will 
come to grief. I had better see Haslop, how- 
erer, and report progress." 

'* I haye something to teil yon, Haslop, about 
that matter," he said, as the conyeyancer point- 
ed to a chair in the delightfnl room looking on 
thegarden. "This Chamber," he added, **re- 
minds me of the line, 

*• A place wheie it was alivays aftemoon.* '* 
^^ ■ 

"Donner?" said Haslop, eagerly. 

"Yes." 

"It can't be good news; bat I hope it is 
not yery bad,'* said Haslop. 

" I hardly know what to call it, but it will be 
more practical to teil you what it is. First, 
howerer, have you done any thing?" 

" Notiiing worth telling.*' 

" I do not know that I have done mnch more. 
Bnt I have ascertained that the other side stick 
to their story, and want five thousand pounds. 
The story, as they teil it, is a lie, and the ques- 
tion is, whether we shall pay or defy them." 

"I made yon nnderstand, I think, that the 
question as between us and them is the smallest 
in my eyes. I hope I did not fail to make you 
nnderstand that the happiness of Magdalen Dor- 
mer is the only thing that I care about." 

" That fact I grasped. Bnt the one question 
is too mach inyolyed in the other for distinct 



treatment. I have seen the man who, if he is 
not the sole agent in the matter, is the master 
mind, and I have had it out with him. I have 
told him that bis mnrder romance will not hold 
water. I have not told him, but I have left him 
to infer, that if he can present any more proba- 
ble tale somebody may consider how far it is 
worth attention." 

" I saw from the first what you thonght, Fen- 
guin, and I perceive that you continue to run 
in the same groove.*' 

"We may as well speak plainly, having^one 
object in view. There was no mnrder, but a 
lady may have — gone wrong." 

"A lady did not go wrong, and I am not 
clear that there was no mnrder." 

"Then, Haslop, I have no objection to set 
aside my own belief, and act on yonrs. I do 
not think I could better prove my willingness to 
serve the person so dear to you. I will see what 
can be made of that view of the case. Bat dis- 
tinctly nnderstand me. I don*t believe either 
in the mnrder, or — pardon me — in the lady. But 
I will act as if I did both. I fear that it will 
come to a case of hush-money." 

"I see a different end. But I accept yonr 
assistance on her behalf, if, as bis friend, yon 
are free to give it." 

"He authorizes me to consider their interests 



one. 
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" And yon said yon had no good news," said 
Mr. Haslop, radiantly. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE ACT OP ACCÜSATION. 

Sebgeant Fenoitin lost no time. On the 
foUowing evening he and Mr. Haslop met Em- 
est Dormer at the hotel in Covent Grarden. 
Fenguin had intended to see Haslop alone, at 
bis own place, but a peremptory note from Dor- 
mer, apprising the advocate that there must be 
no more delay, brought them all together, Has- 
lop being as eager as Fenguin that Emest Dor- 
mer shonld do nothing more that could precipi- 
tate exposure until the Council shonld have de- 
cided on the one great question before it. So 
there they met, Mr. Haslop's sole interest being 
in the happiness of Magdalen, Sergeant Fen- 
guin, perhaps a little for the sake of professional 
fair play, rather inclined to watch over the in- 
terests of Dormer, and Emest himself prond 
and silent, but mentally availing himself of ev- 
ery point that seemed to aid in saving the fame 
of Magdalen. He had vowed to behave to her 
as a gentleman, whether he conld love her or 
not, and he strove hard to keep bis vow in spirit 
as well as in letter. 

" Sergeant Fenguin had thought that he and 
I had better have spoken alone, Donner, becanse 
we should then have been able to examine the 
case finally, sparing yon some preliminary de- 
tail, and presenting you with results ; but he 
teils me that you desire to be prewnt, and of 
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conrse yon haTe the best right to decide how 
that sball be." 

"I thank you — tbank you botb. You will 
not find me impatient. I bave too mucb at 
stake to be impatient." 

' ' Tben to basiness, " said Penguin. ' * I told 
yon, Haslop, and I wrote you, Dormer, that I 
saw Dadley yesterday, and that I expressed for 
bis Story a contempt which I feit." 

*' And feel?" asked Dormer, nenrously. 

''Not to the same extent/* said Fengnin, 
looking at Haslop, to remind bim that the Ser- 
geant was falfilling his last promise. 

"We will hear without interrupting you," 
said Mr. Haslop. 

''After seeing yon, Mr. Haslop, and feeling 
conyiDced by yonr argnment that there was more 
in the darker side of the story than I bad be- 
lieved, I sent to this Dndley to say that h6 must 
come to me with whatever evidence he might 
bare, or that we shonld take an initiative that 
he would not like. He bas known me long 
enough to be aware that this was no professional 
threat, still less a brutum fultnen, and he made 
an appointment for this aftemoon. He kept it, 
and brought his evidence. I was perfectly frank 
with him, and explained without reticence that 
he was a rascal, and that our decision would be 
guided by motives entirely apart from any be- 
lief in what he asserted, and simply upon the 
probabilities of his being able to concoct a tale 
that might be worth suppressing, but that I did 
not much believe that we should take that 
course. He seemed prepared to be thus treated, 
and handed me two papers, which, he said, em- 
bodied all that he should at present allege." 

" You bave them ?" asked Donner. 

" Yes. He bad no reason to hesitate to leave 
them with me, you know. They are not ex- 
actly affidavits, but are drawn up in a sort of 
form, and are in a legal .handwrlting, which is 
easily explained. Now, sball I read them, or 
sball Haslop glance over them and teil you his 
impression ? I onght to say that they are nee- 
essarily in language too explicit not to be pain- 
ful." 

' ' Flease to read,'* said Emest Dormer. But 
he changedhis seat, and got outside the rays of 
the lamp. 

"The first," said Sergeant Penguin, "is the 
Statement of George Farquhar, who describes 
himself as an articled clerk to a 8olicitor*s firm 
in our Inn. I know something of them, and 
whatever their clerk may be, tliey are very re- 
gpectable. He says that he knows the lady who 
was Miss Magdalen Conway, and is now Mrs. 
Emest Dormer. That he knew her from hav- 
ing been introduced to her at the house of Mr. 
Justice Tiailbaston, and that her personal ap- 
pearance made so streng an impression upon 
him that be could not forget her, nor could he 
mistake her for another. That he had frequent- 
ly Seen her visit the Chambers of one Percy 
Vaughan, in the Inn, which Chambers were near- 
ly opposite to those of his employers. That 
having occasion to search for a paper in an Up- 



per front-room in the house (a room also in the 
occupancy of his employers), on the 6th Au- 
gust, 186^, about two in the aftemoon, he saw 
the lady, whether she were then Miss Conway 
or Mrs. Dormer he does not know, at one of the 
Windows of Mr. Yaughan's rooms, and that she 
wore a white lace scarf. That she saw him 
looking across at her and retired, but that a few 
minutes afterward he saw a gentleman, whom 
he knew to be Mr. Vaughan, approach her, place 
his arm round her, which the white lace scarf 
well enabled him to see, and kiss her several 
times. That he saw a workman, whose name 
he afterward heard was Barton, approach the 
window, along the parapet, and stoop, and the 
next moment be saw Barton fall backward, the 
band of Vaughan being at the moment extended 
in the act of pushing him over. That he joined 
the crowd that assembled round the fallen man, 
and saw him removed, nnder the care of Mr. 
Dndley the snrgeon. That he had not feit it 
his duty to State what he had seen, as he believed 
tbat it would come out by other means, and had 
a great reluctance to appear in a matter where 
that lady was concemed, as he had been much 
charmed by her grace and beauty, but that he 
had on the same day confided these details to 
Mr. Dudley, who had made a note of them. 
That he made this Statement at the desire of 
Mr. Dudley, whom he had known as an intimate 
friend for many years, and who required cor- 
roboration of his own acconnt of the last mo- 
ments of Andrew Barton. That he bas nothing 
to gain or lose by this Statement, and that his 
father is a wealthy tradesman at York, who is 
about to purchase a business for him as soon as 
he shall have passed his examination." 

" What is this person's address ?" said Emest 
Dormer, in a cold voice. 

" I will write them down for you directly," 
said Penguin. "I want Haslop to hear tbe 
second paper while the first is in his recollec- 
tion. This second is, of course, the Statement 
of Benjamin Dudley, of Lancaster Street, snr- 
geon. He says that on the 6th of August, the 
date mentioned in Farquhar's paper, he was 
called into*the Inn to see a man who had just 
fallen. That, by-the-way, is trae, for I saw 
and spoke to Dudley, quite well understanding 
his then reason for carrying away the dead body 
of a common tiler. I had no doubt how Barton 
came by bis death. But I will read on. That 
the man was taken to his, Dudley's surgery, and 
that, though mortally injured, he was conscions. 
That the dying man declared that he had seen 
a locket lying in the leaden gutter before the 
window, and had stooped to pick it up, intend- 
ing to get a trifle by taking it to the Steward. 
That as he stooped he saw a man kissing a lady 
in white, and that the man instantly rushed at 
bim, and pushed him over to his death^ That 
Barton expired in a few minutes, and that he, 
Dudley, took from his band a locket, which be 
had kept carefully sealed up, and had lately 
given to Mr. Emest Dormer, who had taken it 
away. That he had kept the secret, intending 
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to make use of it for his own advantage, he be- 
ing in low circumstances, bat no opportunity 
had arisen, Mr. Yanghan having left England, 
and Miss Conway having gone into the coantry, 
he had not. known where. The rest of his case 
he had verballj sabmitted to Mr. Sergeant Pen- 
guin, and desired to be spared the painful ne- 
cessity of enforcing his demand, which, however, 
he should do unless Mr. Dormer's legal advisers 
shaped out an arrangement. In this casö he 
would go to Australia, and never retarn to En- 
gland." 

**Now, Haslop," Said Sergeant Pengnin, 
**what are the stories of those two scoandrels 
worth ? Five thousand poands ?" 

'* Not live thousand farthings, as they stand," 
Said Haslop. 

**No," Said Pengain; "bat nnhappily Far- 
qahar is corroborated by another witness, whom 
I need not name, but who is worth all the evi- 
dence in the World." 

"There is no place for delicacy now," said 
Ernest Dormer. '* You mean my wife^s admis- 
sion ?" 

" That is the diflSculty," said Mr. Sergeant 
Pengain. *'The difficulty, I mean, so far as 
yoa are concerned." 

**I do not understand some distinction yoa 
are drawing," said Dormer. 

**Mr. Haslop does, I doubt not." 

*' I see yoar meaning. It is, of conrse, a pro- 
fessional snggestion, for which you should be 
thanked, professionally. " 

**1 do not see," said Dormer, emphatically. 

** You will not fly at the piain English, Dor- 
mer?" saidPenguin. 

** Speak plainer, for God'ö sake." 
^ " If Mrs. Dormer is prepared to swear, and 
you to believe her, that the Chamber story is a 
lie, and that she was never at Percy Vaughan^s — 
and if a man may do any thing for life, a woman 
may for fame — well — it is too late to-night, but 
I will have Farquhar and Dudley in the police- 
dock by eleven in the morning," said Pengain, 
'<and I stake my reoutation on getting them 
gent for trial." 

**It is right you should say this," said Dor- 
mer, qnietly, " though I told you in this very 
room that my wife had admitted the visit on tbe 
date mentioned." 

'* Mr. Haslop has tolJ you that I am right in 
saying it." 

* * Yes, " said Haslop. " But you might as well 
ask Mrs. Dormer to confess that she committed 
the mnrder ae to deny that s\^ was in the Cham- 
bers." 

" I thank you for my wife, Haslop," said Ern- 
est Dormer, with dignity. 

** And I have done my duty," said the Ser- 
geant. **At the risk of doing more, and re- 
ceiving the usual thanks of the overzealous, I 
will simply say that I believe I can crush these 
men without going into court, and that if I am 
able to teil them that Mrs. Dormer denies the 
Charge, and that we prosecute for conspiracy for 
the purpose of extortion, I shall have them on 
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thelr knees. I know something against Mr. 
Dudley. Give me authority to say this, without 
troubling Mrs. Dormer in the matter. I am 
glad we have that locket, Haslop." 

** If your oifer is accepted, the locket is worth 
having," said Haslop. • 

* * Six months hence, of course, Mr. Dormer 
may travel — but I need not point out the future." 

"Not that future," said Ernest Dormer. " Ser- 
geant Penguin, you have shown yourself a more 
resolute friend than I had a right to expect you 
to be, remembering that my confidence in you 
was an accident. I thank von once more. But 
my wife will not lie, nor will I lie in her name. 
Haslop understands her — and perhaps me. " 

*' I like you better than I ever thonght to do, 
Mr. Dormer," said Haslop, simply. 

*^ Having said my say, and being assured that 
I have not wounded your feelings by a well- 
meant Suggestion,'* said Penguin, "I may as well 
withdraw from a business in which I can be of 
no use." 

" On the contrary," said Mr. Haslop, ** stand 
by US. You appreciate the motives which pre- 
vent our taking one course, and you may prob« 
ably be able to point out another." 

" I am nothing, if not practical," said Ser- 
geant Penguin. *'I venture no remark upon 
the attitude which Mr. Dormer chooses to adopt 
in regard to — to an individual who — who may 
be thoaght to owe him some little elacidation.'' 

" Why I don't demand the truth from my 
wife ?" said Ernest. 

"That is my meaning, no doubt. But I say 
that I make no remark on that avoidance of 
what most persons might think the obvious 
course. I i-ecognize the existence of certain 
feelings which — which I might not have ander 
similar circumstances, and it is not necessary to 
enter upon that discussion." 

He was talking for time; but suddenly he 
changed his hesitating mnnner. 

" I'U teil you what. I'U have a shy at Mr. 
Farquhar." 

** He is clearly a tool," said Haslop. 

''Yes, and a dirty one; bat something may 
be done with him if I can get at him. Dudley 
has no other evidence. He says he has, but 
that's nothing ; and the probabilities ar6 that the 
affair has been cohcocted by these two only. If 
I can detach one, down goes the other." 

" Do you expect to get Farquhar to retract 
what he has written here ?" 

''Listen. He says that he is an articled 
Clerk, about to pass an examination. The at- 
torneys are not exactly a regiment of angels ; 
bat if that document, coupled with Dudley's de- 
mand, were laid before the Law Society, onr 
young friend would have about as much chancc 
of admission as Dudley has of being made court 
physician." 

" I do not see that Mr. Dormer should ol ject 
to Farquhar's being sifted," said Ilaslop. 

" I do not object, " said Ernest Dormer. ' ' But 
the re&alt can not affect me. I am willing to 
hear all that friends can say, and to let them 
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exhanst their skill in endeavoring to do that 
which can not be done. I am thankful to them. 
I most not be tbougbt nnthankfal because I 
stand aloof, or because I am about to act for 
myself." 

** Let me point out to you," said Sergeant 
Penguin, '* that wbile tbere is a question of tbe 
credibility of witnesses, you will certainly act 
unwisely, and will probably act unjustly, in do- 
ing any thing at all. Imagine Farquhar re- 
tracting every word in tbat Statement.*' 

" Would that bring me nearer home?" said 
Emest Dormer. He spoke the words with a 
sadness whicb bad not previonsly been in bis 
Toice, and whicb touched even Pengain. Has- 
lop's lip quivered. 

** I have unhappily been compelled to see a 
good deal of the misery whicb arises from con- 
jugal — from tbe errors of married persans," said 
Sergeant Pengnin, ''and few things are more 
distressing to an adviser. In ordinary crime 
the persons are usually of tbe lower class, and 
it is merely a question of revenge on one side 
and of escape on tbe other. But wbere delicate 
feelings are wounded an advocate's task is pain- 
ful. I do not want to preach, and the heart 
knoweth its own bittemess. I may just say — 
the hint will be unwelcome now, but may be re- 
called hereafter — ^that this case whicb is now 
troubling us is one in whicb very much scope is 
afforded for forgiveness and forgetfulness. If 
we were to suppose that all we have heard is 
true — whereas it is manifest that 'some truth 
there is, but dashed and brewed with lies* — we 
should have to consider extreme youth and in- 
cxperience, and a snbsequent course of perfect 
— I believe, absolutely perfect conduct. We 
should have to recall our own life and habits, 
and ask ourselres whether, up to within a sbort 
time of marriage, and long alter we were en- 
gaged, our arrangements bad been those of a 
kind whicb we could defend. We should not 
only look at all this, but we should remember a 
couple of aged parcnts, who would be sent heart- 
broken to the grave if we acted with stem jus- 
tice, as it is called, though it is not the justice 
whicb we hope for elsewhere. And in a world- 
ly point of yiew, we might consider that it is 
not for a man's interests to be labeled with dis- 
grace, wbile mercy to an innocent child — I would 
not trespass on holy ground, but something has 
reached me — mercy might not plead in rain for 
an innocent baby. I earnestly heg pardon for 
what I have said.*' 

He was out of the room before either of bis 
companions could reply. The Sergeant bad 
made bis speech in an eamest and fearless man- 
ner, but in a voice whicb he kept so low that it 
was only just andible. He spoke with a certain 
sincerity, that is to say, he was sincere in wish- 
ing to prevent a Separation, and in letting Has- 
lop see that he did bis best to prevent it. That 
he should understand the nature of tbe man he 
addressed was out of the question ; but he made 
bis points with kindness and feeling, and they 
were pretty much what might properly have been 



said in the average number of pases of conjugal 
trouble. 

As the door closed upon bim Haslop and Dor- 
mer exchanged glances, and that was enough. 
Neither feit that the other needed a word of com- 
ment on the Sergeanfs appeal. But Haslop 
put bis hand into Dormexis for a moment, and 
then Said, 

"There is a way out of this labyrinth. Be 
patient,** 

''Haslop, I did not know how brave I could 
be. Do you understand ?" 

" Yes. But you are something whicb is bet- 
ter than brave. You are merciful, as you think. 
Your reward will be in Unding that you are only 
just.** 

"Hesaid'travel-*'* 

"You must stay.*' 

"I never thonght of doing otherwise. I was 
going to say something eise; I thought that I 
did not love her. I know not wbether that is 
so. But to have this thing blotted out forever, 
and to save her name and her child*s, I would 
travel, Haslop, and only you in all the world 
should know that the fatal slip on the glacier 
was not accident. I have been planning my 
route, down to the foolishest detail. I should 
arrange with Mangles to print my. letters from 
abroad, and with a publisher for the reprint on 
my return. I should post, with my own hand, 
ovemighf, a letter desiring money to be sent me 
in a week. I should leave orders at the hotel 
for some special dish, and call attention to my 
words by making a storm with the waiter, and I 
should take the best guides to be got for money. 
They should retum without me, though. Wbile 
I have been sitting here I have been mapping 
all that out — wbile knowing that I bad no such 
intention — for it could not save her — and bers.'* 

"I will forget, if I can,** said Haslop, "that 
you have meditated a crime compared to whicb 
any thing that has been spoken of to-night in 
this room is venial. I am one of the people 
called Christians, Emest Donner.** 

"Is it unchristian to give your life for those 
you love?" 

"It is unchristian to do evll that good may 
come. But you are not about to do evil ; for- 
get that you have talked of it. You have a brave 
man's work to do, and you will stay and do it. 
Let me help you wbere I may.** 



CHiitf TER XLVn. 

"I SEE their game,**8aid Mr. Dndley, as he 
reached home. 

He strode through the shop, whicb, since Mr. 
Spitty's flight, bad been intrnsted to an unpaid 
assistant — ^a yonng gentleman who, having been 
engaged as doctor to an emigrant ship, thought 
it might be as well to learu the names of a few 
medicines — and going into. the back parlor, an- 
grily threw off bis respectable frock-coat, and 
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strnggled fiercely throngh the faoles of a torn 
old dressing-gowD. He then lit a hideous short 
pipe, and sat down for a little reflection. 

" Yes, Mr. Sergeant Penguin. First you'd 
hare me cat all the back-bone out, and then 
you'd have me come and ask you whether the 
Story does not look better so. Thank you, Mr. 
Sergeant Penguin, but I give too much advice 
gratis myself not to khow about what it is worth. 
Come in !" 

This was to the unpaid assistant, a red-haired 
young man, with spectacles. He had a large 
shop-bottle, with a gold label, in bis band. 

" Sorry to bore you, but there*s a woman who 
says that she has got tic. What's good for tic ?** 

"Nothing." 

" So I fancied I had heard ; but I was going 
to give her some of this, only I thought Fd ask 
you." 

" Oh ! this wonld eure her directly, bless you ! 
but you see the coroner n^ight make coarse ob- 
servations at the inquest. Take a note not to 
give that to emigrants unless you or the captain 
want to see them go over the side. Give her 
an ounce of that,'*said Mr. Dudley, crossing to 
the door, and indicating a drawer. '' It will do 
her no particular barm." 

Closing the door on the emigrants' doctor Mr. 
Dudley resumed bis cogitations. 

" It has all gone well so far, except for the hitch 
caused by that weak idiot. But that tnmed out 
for the best. He could not have stood Dormer. 
And bis writing out the story. That he was 
afraid of, but then he was more afraid of having 
to teil it. I think I made the tales cohere nobly. 
If I had only dared to trust that cursed öld 
hag there sbouldn't have been a flaw in the in- 
dictment, but it was not to be thought of. She 
would have sold me as safe as houses, or she 
would have wanted so much that the game would 
not have been worth playing. Farquhar is a 
fool, but he*s cheaper, and he's safe. But there's 
more work to do. The iron's bot now. Strike, 
Mr. Dudley, strike !" Which thing Mr. Dudley 
did. And he Struck hard. 'But before we note 
the effect of bis blow another thing must be told. 
' Sergeant Penguin was early at bis Chambers 
next day, to the rage of bis laundress, who, after 
the manner of her class, considered herseif per- 
sonally wronged if her employer took the liberty 
of alter'mg the hour of arriving at bis own cham-> 
bers. * * Real gentlemen never did those things, " 
was her remark to an assenting friend, whose 
ideal of realism, in this respect, was an elderly 
young gentleman, who lived in bis rooms, never 
rose tili twelve, and then went to bis club to 
breakfast, retuming more or less sober in the 
hours which it used to be considered clever to 
call small, and who never checked her red ac- 
count-book, less, however, from absolute faith in 
her, than from a want of acquaintance with ru- 
dimentary arithmeticl But the Sergeant was 
unconscious of the offcnse he had given, and this 
was lucky for the injured person, for Penguin 
was not of a disposition to encourage liberties in 
bis inferiors, except politically. He was as un- 



reasonably angry because Mr. Horsham had Hot 
arrived half an hour before bis time, and wasted 
sundry imprecations on clerks who could not 
sleep near their bnsiness, but must live at Stoke 
Newington. 

** Devil stoke Stoke Newington, ''said Sergeant 
Penguin. " I never lived at Stoke Newington 
when I was a young man. Islington was good 
enough for me. He'll be living at Stoke Poges 
next, I suppose." 

But the Word reminded bim of Gray'g Elegy, 
and he soon began to quote it, and quoting at 
any length will restore any body to good temper. 
The youth's head had not begun to rest'upon 
the lap of earth when Mr. Horsham arrived — 
änd was received affably. 

" Good-moming, Horsham. The early bird 
Catches the worm. There's a worm I want you 
to catch for me." 

And- he dismissed him, with instructions. 

"Well?" when Mr. Horsham returned in a 
reasonably short space of time. 

" I judged that you wanted to see him." 

" And you judged rightly, Horsham," said bis 
master, pleasantly. 

" There's bis address, in Judd Street. I had 
no end of a bother to get it, as I expected, but 
luckily the managing Chancery knew me. It 
is not convenient to Mr. Farquhar to be seen by 
every body." 

**But why is not he at bis masters' offices?" 

" He has been ill for ever so long, and bis 
doctor sent him to a farm-bouse for change 
of air." 

" Farmer lives near Chancery Lane — Blocks up 
bis cattle carefuUy, eh ? Is that what you mean ?*" 

" I think he has been out of the way, but not 
so," said Mr. Horsham. "I had a little talk, 
on the quiet, with the man I speak of, and as 
he knew it was all right with me, he let out that 
Mr. F. was a loose fish, and was away under a 
sort of cloud. Quite out of the firm 's good books 
long ago." 

" Yes, that's about the character I expected to 
hear. And he's ill, you say, at this house in 
Judd Street, and that means that he will not 
be seen." 

" He'd see me," said Mr. Horsham. " I got 
the pass." • 

" He'll see me, I fancy," said the Sergeant, 
with a slight loftiness. " By Jove I " he added, 
looking out at the window, "thafs just it. 
There's Mr. Sangar getting out there. Run 
across the Square, Horsham, will you, and ask 
him, with my compliments, to lend me bis car- 
riage for an hour or so if he can." 

Mr. Horsham knew the dignity of bis place 
too well to run, but he stopped the coachman, 
and delivered his message, and in five minutes 
more Sergeant Penguin was on his way to Judd 
Street. He vras pleased at having the carriage, 
and the coachman was pleased also, because he 
knew that his mistress particularly wanted it 
early, and he had a grievänce against his mis- 
tress for refusing to allow him to keep two pigs 
which had been given to him. 
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* * Take up my c|urd. I know he's np, for I saw 
him at the window.** 

The learaed Sergeant's manner bore down all 
Opposition, and the dirty servant whom Dudley, 
unjust to a cleanly tribe of quadrupeds, had 
ealled cat, scarcely managed to present the card 
(with an embellishment representing her thnmb) 
to Mr. Farquhar, when Sergeant Fengain rolled 
in after it. 

Mr. Farqnhar was up, thongh the Sergeant 
had not seen him, and was dressed, and was 
reading and making notes from his books. 

"Sergeant Penguin,** said Farquhar, color- 
ing highly. 

"Yes, Mr. Farquhar," said the Sergeant, in 
his cheery manner. "You*ve forgotten me, I 
see ; but we have met in society, and on that 
fact I ventured to presume to intrud^ I am 
glad to see yon hard at law-reading — work*s 
the only way to get on in these pushing days, 
but I know yon are one of the hard workers. I 
will not distarb yon very long." 

Disturb. Mr. Farquhar was delighted, sin- 
cerely delighted. Sergeant Fenguin, a great 
man, had come to call on him, and had come 
in his own open carriage with two big horses. 
The Visit actöd like a tonic, and Mr. Farquhar 
wa3 politeness itself. 

'* You were not going out, perhaps," said the 
Sergeant, " or I could have set you down, and 
we could talk as we went along ?" 

'*I had not been going out, certainly," said 
Mr. Farquhar, " for I have leave of absence to 
work for the examination. But your time is 
precious, and — ** 

And, he did not add, I fancy I see myself 
losing the chance of driving about with Sergeant 
Fenguin. 

" Well, the fact is that I am basy, but I work 
a good deal while going about. Motion helps 
thought — solvitur ambuUmdo, and all that, and 
if you don't mind — ^** 

"I will just put on my coat, and be down in 
a moment." 

"All right, don*t hurry," said the Sei^geant, 
who thereupon descended the stairs, and went out. 

"No particular haste to get back, my friend, 
is there?" said the Sergeant. "You could 
drive me round Hampstead way for an honr or 
so, coaldn*t you ?" 

"Do the horses all the good in the world, 
Sir," said the vengeful coachman. "They 
don't get no work to speak of." 

He had spoken of it though with some em- 
phasis when he got to the stähle at three o'clock 
that moming, after a party. 

" Then just make a round, and get me back 
to the Inn by twelve o'clocit." 

" Calling here, Sir?" 

"No," said the Sergeant, with a slight gri- 
mace, " I don't think that will be exactly neces- 
sary. Now, Mr. Farquhar. Nay, nay, get in. 
Is the air too much for you, as you've been an 
invalid — shall we have the head up ?" 

" Not at all, thank you," said Mr. Farquhar ; 
"I enjoy it." 



And he did begin to enjoy it, and he was 
glad that the carriage went past two or three 
Shops where he was known — and trusted ; and 
he was glad to be seen with Sergeant Fenguin ; 
and he almost feit a little respectable ; and he 
ofiered a few remarks, feeble enough, no donbt, 
but they showed that he was pleased. But the 
Sergeant had said that they had met in society. 
Where was that ? He did not like to ask ; it 
would not do to folget where he had seen Mr. 
Sergeant Fenguin. 

The coachman, for his own reasons, eschewed 
the direct road, and took them along the east 
side of the Regent's Fark. 

" Come to the Gardens on Sunday much, Mr. 
Farquhar?" said the Sergeant, indicating tho 
direction of the famous Sabbatarian flirting 
grounds. 

"Not veiy often," said Mr. Farquhar. 

Which was true. He had been once, how- 
ever, but did not care much about it. He was 
not wise enough to enjoy the scene from a sar- 
castic point of view, nor idiotic enough to enjoy 
it for its own sake. 

"Great place for you yonng swells, though. 
By-the-way, the Trailbastons go there a good 
deal." 

" The Trailbastons !" said Farquhar, coloring 
very much. 

" Yes, the jndge's family. It must have been 
at their house that we met, I fancy. You are 
very intimate there, I think. And they are 
charming girls." 

"I have not seen them for a long time," said 
Farquhar, uneasily. 

"No? You were a great favorite there, I 
know. They introduced you to all their best 
people. Wasn't it there that you met that bean- 
tiful Miss Conway, now Mrs. Dormer?" asked 
the Sergeant, tuming round, and looking Far- 
quhar füll in the face. "Ah, you need not 
blush ; she was quite handaome' enough to turn 
any young fellow's head." 

A great poet has drawn, with a few words, a 
most pathetic picture pf the poor trapped creature 
that sees the hunter coming up the path. But 
here was a poor creature trapped, and the hunt- 
er close beside him, preparing to torture him. 

"Yes, very handsome," said Farquhar, al- 
temately hot and cold, and considering on what 
pretense he could beg the Sergeant to let him go. 

"I know you think that," said the Sergeant, 
" becanse I saw the Statement yesterday in your 
own handwriting." 
. "Yes?" asked Farquhar, very feebly. 

" Yes, " replied Fenguin. " Don't hurry your 
horses, coachman, we have plenty of time before 

US." 

How Farquhar hated him ! How he hated 
the carriage ! How he hated the coachman — 
fawning slave — for touching his infernal hat! 
Then he thought that he would get out. He 
was an Englishman, and Fenguin had no right 
to imprison him. He would get out. He was 
just going to call to the man. to stop, when it 
occurred to him that the Sergeant was a big 
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strong man, and would hold him down. Thej 
were in a solitary district. He coald do nothing. 
He did nothing. 

"You don't seem easy, Mr. Farquhar," said 
Pengain, as if it was the main business of his 
life to promote his companion's happiness. 

** I — I am not very well. I have been read- 
ing hard, and I have been an invalid. I think, 
if you'U allow me, I will take a cab and go 
liome." 

" You can get no cab here," said the Sergeant. 
" The fresh air is just the thing for you. I saw 
it did you good the moment you carae out, and 
began to converse in so lively a manner. A lit- 
tle reaction, but you will be all right presently. 
— Qneen*s Koad, and then make for the Heath, 
coachinan." 

Again the fawning slave tonchedhis infernal 
hat, and Farquhar wished the wretch wonld fall 
off Iiis box in a fit of apoplexy, and be rnn over 
into the bargain. The Heath ! He did not think 
that Penguin intended him personal härm, but 
there was a lunatic asylum somewhere at Hamp- 
stead ! Was he going to be locked np ? On 
the whole, he did not know that it would not be 
the best thing for him. 

'* This is a pleasanter look out than you had 
at Naybury, Mr. Farquhar, when you went there 
to teil Mrs. Dormer of the plot laid against her." 

Many cruel blows are daily — to the credit of 
Hampstead — laid upon helpless donkeys there. 
But perhaps this was the hardest that had been 
heard there for some time» And the miserable 
donkey writhed, as we daily see his brethren do, 
but he had not a kick in him. 

'* Was this what you wanted to talk about ?" 
he asked, humbly. 

" Should I talk about it if I didn't want?'» 
responded Sergeant Penguin, suddenly discharg- 
ing from his tone all its rather studied courtesy. 

"Well, I suppose not," said the victim, for 
want of any thing eise to say. ■ 

** I suppose not, too," repeated Penguin ; " I 
suppose not, too." The reiteration boded no 
good to Farquhar — it only meant that the leam- 
ed Sergeant was taking time to consider whether 
the next Instrument of torture should be the 
pincers or the screw. The pincers had it. 

** I wonder you don't give yourself a real hol- 
iday, Mr. Farquhar, as the office is kind enough 
to spare your valuable Services." 

**I must read," pleaded George Farquhar. 

"What for?" 

"Why, for the Hall." 

•* You*re never going to be so mad as to go up." 

** Not go up I How am I to practice ?" 

" My good fellow, you have odd notions of 
a gentlemanly profession — very odd notions. 
Your father's a tradesman, you say, and that ac- 
counts for it perhaps, though many tradesmen 
are true gentlemen. But his case must be an 
exception. What*s his trade ?" 

**He has retired," said Farquhar, looking 
very white, and speaking in a dogged manner, 
thus for the, first time making an approach to 
resistance. 



"Retired, has he? May 6ne ask what he 
retired from ?** 

"Business," replied Farquhar, almost cour- 
ageously. 

"You may think your father's character a 
subject for joke," said Penguin ; " that is mat- 
ter of taste. If his calling was one you are 
ashamed to mention, perhaps you are right to 
conceal it. But I don*t think he'll see much of 
a joke in your letter, telling him that at the in- 
stance of the Incorporated Law Society you are 
refused admission to the profession he designed 
you to adorn." 

" I know that I am not up to the mark yet," 
said Farquhar, " but I have several months be- 
fore me, and with the help of a coach I dare say 
I shall get through." 

" Not^-ith the help of a coach and six horses 
could you be dragged out of the mud in which 
you are wallowing, young fellow. I did not al- 
Inde to your ignorance, which I dare say is gross 
enough, or you would not have lent yourself to 
crime ; but I referred to your disgraceful con- 
duDt, which will, when represented to the Soci- 
ety, forever exclude you from your profession." 

" You think so?" said Farquhar, with a timid 
sneer. 

" No, no, I don't think so, I know so. And 
it will be my business and pleasure to make as- 
surance in that matter double sure, for I will 
personally see every man who has a voice in 
the matter, and inform him of the facts. I hold 
every branch of the profession in too high honor 
knowingly to permit any one branch to be con- 
taminated — contaminated. " 

He launched the word like a misslle at Far- 
quhar. 

" You can do as you like," said the latter. 

" You need not teil me that. I would rather 
hear from you — not that I care much about it 
— some sort of extenuation of your condnct." 

" I have heard nothing about any conduct of 



mine. 
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" Why do you sit there" (why, indeed, thought 
Farquhar) " and utter such a falsehood ? Have 
I not said that you went to Naybury to menace 
Mrs. Dormer, and that you have written out a 
Statement of the most dastardly kind, for the 
pnrpose of helping a scoundrel to trade upon 
her terrors, or upon the kindness of her hus- 
band?" 

"I have told nothing but the truth. And," 
said Farquhar, "you have no right to talk to me 
in this way, and I won't have it. I'il get out. 
Coachman, stop. Coachman, damn you, stop, 
I say !" 

"Go on," said the deep voice of Mr. Sergeant 
Penguin, and he was the man's master for the 
time. Moreover, the coachman had the most 
aristocratic contempt for any body who lived in 
Judd Street. 

"Do you ride in a gentleman's carriage so 
often, Mr. Farquhar, that you need be in such a 
hurry to get out of one ?" was the next question. 

"I don't choose to be insulted, and ^y a 
stranger," said Mr. Farquhar. " I don't believe 
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we ey^r met befote. I have no recoUection of 
it." 
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Norl/' Said Pengnin, laughing scornfally; 
** and yet Pve been to all the Trailbastons' par- 
ties for a good many seasons. What made you 
select that house for the scene of your fiction ? 
Were you ever in it ? Did you erer take a letter 
there from your employers, and so get a peep at 
the parlor ? Which side of the hall is the par- 
lor— -come, answer that ?" 

"Ontheright." 

' ' Yes, that's true. How many drawing-rooms 
are there?" 

'^ I will answer no such insnlting questions," 
Said Farquhar. ' * If you don't stop, coachman, 
I'U knock you off your box I" he shonted, jujnp- 
ing up. But Mr. Sergeant Fenguin's strong arm 
soon pressed him, gently enough, back into his 
place, and as the coachman looked round Pen- 
guin touched his forehead, significantly. The 
man grinned. He did not care, of course, wheth- 
er Farquhar were mad or sane, but he knew 
where half a crown would presently come from. 

*'No, I am not," said Farquhar; '*but it is 
enough to make me so. I don't speak another 
Word, Sergeant Penguin. The journey must 
come to an end some time or other." 

He would have lighted a cigar, but in his 
Auster of glory at driving out with the great 
barrister Farquhar had forgotten lights. 

" Very well, my friend," said Sergeant Pen- 
guin. *' I shall complete my drive, and I will 
drop you at the nearest point for Jndd Street. 
It is quite on the cards that the next time you 
ride in a carriage it will be at the costs and 
charges of your sovereign, and you will not be 
able to bully the coachman, because there will 
be an iron-bound roof between him and you." 

"What do you mean by that?" asked Far- 
quhar, again tuming pale. To do hlm justice, 
ic was not the mere menace of prosecution that 
alarmed him, but the thought of the cruel old 
man at York, and his revenge. 

" Speech is golden sometimes, when silence is 
pewter. The question certainly is a reasonable 
one, and it will be speedily answered by a cou- 
ple of policemen, Mr. Farquhar." 

" Do you mean that you have trapped me to 
give me in charge ?" And he looked round hast- 
ily, as if meditating a jump from the carriage. 

" No, Sir," said Sergeant Penguin, haughtily. 
*' Some more of your ideas as to the dignity of 
the profession. But under my advice, after a 
perusal of the Statements which you and your 
accomplice have prepared, and which the latter 
handed to me yesterday, Mr. Dormer brings you 
both before a police magistrate. It is possible 
that you may have a good answer to his charge ; 
if so, do not teil it to me, as I may have to ap- 
pear for him at a laterperiod in the story." 

A sudden and a brilliant thought flashed 
across poor Farquhar's brain. 

" You are not retained against me, Sergeant 
Penguin ?" he said. 

*'.! am not, or I should not be riding with 
you." 



'' Then I retain you for myself," he said, sud- 
denly laying his band on the Sergeant's arm, 
and feeling in his own pocket for money for the 
fee he proposed to tender. ''You must take 
the first retainer, you know." 

The Sergeant was startled for a moment at 
the liberty with his sacred person, but the next 
instant he broke into a roar of laughter which 
made the Hampstead woods and hollows ring 
as in the olden time. 

" What an awful ass you are !" he said. 

The words were not exactly complimentary, 
but they were really the kindest which he had 
spoken to Farquhar, and they implied a gentler 
feeling than had hitherto actuated him. As with 
^neas, when he had to avenge a cruel act,yam, 
jamque incyis cunctantem flectere set-mo cceperat. 

"I believe I am," said Farquhar, prostrated 
by the shout the Sergeant had set up at him. 

**You believe rightly then. But to discov- 

er one's folly is sometimes the first step toward 

becoming wise. Come, Mr. Farquhar, I have 

been rüde enough to you, but remember that 

you have joined in a plot against my most inti- 

mate and valued friends, and it was natural that 

I should express my indignatioa. I have done 

so, and if you now like to get out of the carriage 

you can do so, as we are getting near a cab- 

Standing, or I will take you nearer home. You 

can hardly accuse me of acting harshly toward 

you, when all I have done has been to teil you 

that your ridiculous plot is not worth a farthing, 

Jhat Mr. Dormer defies you, that if Dudley be 

not now in custody he will be in a few hours, 

and that you will also be taken, unless, by-the- 

way, you like to make your escape, and 

'High on bleak Hampstead's Bwartby moor be starting 
for the North.' 

But that, if it were right for me to give you any 
advice, I should not advise. Go home, be ar- 
rested, and send for a gentleman who practiccs 
in the police courts to advise you further. It 
is not for me to do so. I shall make no use, 
however, of any admissions you have made in 
this conversation." 

Sergeant Penguin spoke this very kindly and 
impressively. Nobody could do so in a better 
way. And then, with a slight apologetic bow 
to Mr. Farquhar, he drew out from a side-pocket 
a huge brief, and apparently plunged over the 
head and ears of his mind into the case therein 
set forth. But he never paid less attention to 
a brief, though that is saying a good deal. His 
physical ears were open to catch the least word 
from George Farquhar. 

That gentleman was crying. 

Pride at starting — the sense of respectability 
— the sudden fall of the pride, and debasement 
of the respectability — the scom — the menace — 
and the York terror, had nearly been too much 
for hlm. But when the great advocate, soon 
perhaps to be a judge, had unbent his angry 
brow, hadgravely remonstrated, and had finished 
with kindly and almost forgiving words, poor 
George Farquhar, weak vessel as he was, broke 
down and sobbed. 
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** Tbey do that in the dock a good deal, es- 
pecially the worst lot," said the leamed Sergeant 
to himself, " bat seldom in private life. I have 
frigbtened that young beast. Wonder what he'U 
do next. Not embrace me, I hope." 

Bnt as it was impossible for him to pretend 
not to have heard the noise which Earquhar had 
made, he said, kindly, 

** You are eyidently ill. I don't like setting 
von down. Come on to my Chambers, and have 
a glass of wine, and my clerk i^hall get you a 
cab. Not too fast, coachman." 

George Earquhar gradoally recovered him- 
seif, bat the Sergeant spoke no further word to 
him, until addressed, in a hesitating nianner, 

'* Sergeant Fenguin, we may not have an- 
other opportunity of speaking. " 

**At Chambers, if you like." 

"Thank you, bat I wonld rather not go there." 

He had good reasons for not wishing to be 
seen in Gray's Inn, but, to do him justice once 
more, he did not like the idea of accepting any 
hospitality from one who had so openly avowed 
contempt for him. There were in bis weak 
little heart nooks and comers into which scraps 
of good feeling had strayed, and they had not 
been washed out by bis demoralization. 

** Very well, as you please, of course," said 
the Sergeant, gravely. 

" What you have said to me, though its man- 
ner was severe, was meant in more kindness than 
I had a right to expect at your hands, I having, 
unfortunately, been compelied to bear witness 
against your friends." 

^'Ealse witness, Mr. Earquhar, and the com- 
pulsion a share in some hush-money. The false- 
hood has been detected, and the hush-money 
will not be paid. I have told you what will be 
done. And here is King's Gross. I can hardly 
take you nearer. Stop here, conchman." 

The carriage stopped, and Mr. Earquhar open- 
ed bis door. * He leaned over to Pengui n, and 
said, in a low yoice, but earnestly, 

'^With the exception of one letter, it is as 
trne as Heaven." 

"What*sthat?" 

**I dare not teil you." 

*'Mr. Earquhar," said the Sergeant, earnest- 
ly, **take tirae, and think. Nothing shall be 
done to-day. Do you understand ? You have 
until to-morrow to think. Use the time — it 
holds your life to come." 
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A QUARTEB of an hour after Sergeant Penguin 
had driven away from Judd Street with Mr. Ear- 
quhar another visitor to that gentleman arrived, 
and was marching up stairs with much alacrity, 
disregarding something mumbled to him by the 
serv'ant, until the words "in a carriage" caught 
his car. 

"In a what?" roared Mr. Dudley. 



"In a carriage, with two- horses," repeated 
the domestic, not displeased to be able to disap- 
point the imperious visitor. 

" Bother I" said Mr. Dudley, proceeding into 
the front-room. He was foUowed by the serv- 
ant, who wished to enjoy her little trinmph. 

But she had better have remained below, for 
she was a good kind of a girl, who sometimes 
went to church when she said that she was go- 
ing there, and was as honest as lodging-honse 
morals would allow her to be. When she had 
presented to Mr. Dudley the smeared card which 
informed him of the companionship in which 
Mr. Earquhar had gone out, and he had glared 
frightfuUy at it, and at her, for a second or so, 
the terrific langnage which broke from him sent 
her out of the room, stopping her eai's ; and she 
halted not in her downward career until she ran 
into the arms of her mistress, cooking in the 
kitchen. 

"It's a wonder the roof doesn*t fall in npon 
him, that's all," was her explanation. 

" Don*t you talk about my roof falling in, will 
you ?" replied her enraged patroness. " Who is 
it? — what do you mean ?" 

" The doctor, m'ra. He's raging like a Hon 
because Mr. Earkar have gone out. You never 
heard such words." 

" I dare say I've heard words worse than 
you know of," replied her mistress. *'But I'H 
be rid of Mr. Earkar once for all. IVe often 
said it, and now I'll do it. He's a mean lodger, 
and I've always thought so." 

While his landlady was thus summing up Mr. 
Earquhar's character below Mr. Dudley was re- 
lieving his mind in much more impulsive fashion 
above. But his mere anger soon departed, to 
give place to a difFerent sentiment. 

"I might have thought of that. I am the 
fool, the ass, the idiot. I might have known 
that though Dormer would not have gone after 
my witness, the lawyer was just the man to do 
it. He has tak6n him out of the way. A car- 
riage and two horses — he has gone a long way 
— perhaps he has locked him up somewhere. 
The fellow is as weak as water, and Penguin is 
just the blusterer to give him fits. Cr perhaps 
he'll go the smooth way to work, get out of him 
that he's in a low kind of way, and promise that 
he shall be set straight if he — If he u-hatf 
exclaimed Mr. Dudley, with a savage joy. " He 
can't. It's true — true, and they know it. I 
shall not lose the game yet. I was a fool for 
iiying into such a rage. What do I care about 
Penguin pumping him ? They can no more stir 
the facts before them than I can pokc out a hrick 
from that wall with my finger. But I will do 
what 1 meant to do, only without my fiiend Ear- 
quhar's assistance. 

He went to the table, threw Mr. Earquhar's 
law books on the floor, and, taking a large shect 
of paper, began to write. 

But apparently he could not please himself, 
and after some further attempts he crumpled up 
the sheet and put it into his pocket. He then 
wrote a short note to Earquhar : 
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" Very glad yon bave seen him. Nothing 
could be luckier. Bat shoald like to hear how 
von managed him. Come to me as soon as 70a 
get home. B. D." 

** Mastn^t frighten him, or hell get out of the 
way, " Said Mr. Dudley. He put Fenguin's card 
into the note, to explain it the better, directed 
it, and left it on the table. His usual bang 
with the Street door announced to the women, 
and indeed to the entire house and its neighbors, 
that Mr. Dudley had left the residence of his 
friend. 

Having Sergeant Fengnin*s assurance that 
the day was Mr. Farqubar*s own, the latter re- 
tumed to his lodging, and fonnd Dudley *s note 
and his landlady's notlce to quit. *The forraer 
was satisfactory to hiin, as it gave him time to 
arrange his ideas ; but the latter demanded ex- 
planation. He owed no rent, he had had no 
quarrel with his landlady. Why was he to be 
tumed out ? 

In the revelation by the shuddering servant 
that Mr. Dudley had roared out the most hör- 
riblest thin^s as ever proceeded out of a human 
mouth — (the words were her own, and may have 
been designed to save the rights of the En- 
emy) — and that her mistress had determined 
not to kecp a lodger who had such visitors, Mr. 
Farqnhar did not see mnch comfort. 

" He was in a rage because I was out, Jane, I 
snppose ? But when he knew where I was, he 
was pacified?" 

*'No, Sir; it was the sight of that card as 
made him fly out.'* 

" Pooh ! it was only his way. He has left me 
a joking kind of letter. Of course, if your mis- 
tress wants to get rid of me I must go; but it's 
very inconvenient, and very unfriendly, consid- 
ering I've been here so long, teil her. How- 
ever, I shall be in again by-and-by, and she can 
think over it." 

" ril name it to her, Sir.*' 

"Bat I will not go to him,''said Farqnhar to 
himself. '* If thev come after him while I am 
thsre, I don*t know that the Sergeant's promise 
would do me any good, and if they don't, it will 
only be another row with Dudley, and IVe had 
enough of that sort of thing for one day. If I 
stay here, he*Il be coming np again. And that 
notice to quit, that has disturbed me. In my 
present State of nerves every thing upsets me, 
I think. IUI get out of erery body's way:" 

Meantime Dudley, who had returned home, 
waited for two or three hours in the expectation 
that Farqnhar would arrive. But as the day 
wore on and George came not Dudley waxed 
impatient. 

**I did not want to employ another person,*' 
he Said at last. " But this fellow's going away ; 
he'll forget all abont it, and if he doesn't, no 
matter." 

" I don't care to teil you exactly how I heard 
it, Lucy," Said Grace Cläre, who was sitting with 
the little ej;g-furger in her studio ; * ' but it*8 true." 



"Rydon — ^you know Jimmy Rydon — poor 
Emest was very fond of him, and used to laugli 
at him so — ^well, he told me about the beating, 
but I couldn't get at what Wigram had said, and 
what the story is." 

" There's another friend of yours could teil 
ns, I dare say, if he liked," said Miss Cläre; 
**but I shoald be afraid to ask him. I mean 
Walter." 

" No," said Lucy, coloring np a little angrily 
at the recollection of her last interyiew with that 
officer; "he'U do nothing on my side. Mind, 
he*s very good, and kind, and all that, and very 
fond of the children, bat he has got his notions. 
What's the good of talking ? all the men have 
them. We're only counters in the game, my 
dear, and when we are done with we are to be 
shoveled into the drawer." 

**YouVe got quite — what do they call it? — 
of late, Lucy," said Grace. ** Bother, what's 
the Word ? — there's mice in it. Misanthropical, 
that's what yoa've grown." 

** Perhaps I have no reason ?" 

"Things might be mach worse, you know, 
Lucy, as yon would confess if you looked round, 
and noticed how badly some women have come 
off when changes took place." 

"Very likely,"said Lucy; "but that's cold 
comfort. But, Gracie, teil me something more 
about this story. Yoa say it's all over Naybury. 
I am very sorry." 

" Come, Lucy, you need not say that to me," 
said Grace Cläre, '* when I know it is making 
yon as happy as a bird." 

"No, it is not, at least only in a way. Of 
course, you can't expect me to be sorry for any 
thing that happens to her. She has come be- 
tween me and my life, and I hate her. But do 
yon think I am glad that Emest should be an- 
noyed, as he must be ?" 

* * Annoyed — that's a way to talk of it ! You're 
in earnest, Lucy, you are, to tait of annoyed 
when a man's wife is scandalized by a whole 
parish. I snppose he is suffering more than he 
ever snffered in his life." 

" Yes, in his pride, which is the only part of 
a man that can really feel. Well, and I am 
sorry his pride should be wounded." 

"Yon are not, and it's no good saying so. 
Yon are pleased that you have got a little revenge 
on him for-^for not being here." 

" Isn't it natural ?" 

" I don't say no ; only what's the use of pre- 
tending with me ? You can't think that I'm not 
on your side, though I am told I ought not to be. 
Mother says so." 

" Quite right in her ; but she's not the only one 
that is good enough to try to set you against me.*' 

" Nobody does that ; but I am told not to make 
or.meddle. And when I got a letter telling nie 
all about this Naybury bnsiness, and how the 
thing was common talk, and about Ernest's go- 
ing down in a hurry — " 

" Going down in a hurry ?" said Lucy, tuminf? 
white. "You did not teil nie of that. Is he 
there now ?" 
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" Tm sure I did mention it. Bat you don't 
hiJf hear wliat people say to you now-^you, who 
used to be so tremendously quick that you had 
answered before one had done talking." 

"My head sometimes seems to wander/' said 
Lucy; "but I should have remembered your 
saying that. What was it? Is he there now, 
I ask you ?" 

'*No, I suppose not.. But one day he sent 
a telegraph to her to come and meet him at the 
Station, which she did." 

*'0f course she did. That shows rather a 
mean spirit." 

**You wouldn*t meet him at any Station in 
England this evening if he were to teil you to ? 
Don*t be unjust, Lucy. Well, she came, and 
he scolded her very severely." 

"That I don*t believe. He never scolded a 
woman in bis life." 

" I repeat to you what I am told» And then 
he exclaimed that he would see her no more, 
and tried to throw himself under the railway 
train." 

** My God !" gasped Lucy. 

'* Yes ; but the train stopped in time, and he 
rushed into a carriage and came to London.'* 

** And you mean to say that you told me this, 
and I forgot it ? No, I won't believe that. Say 
you didn't, or I sball think that I am growing 
idiotic." 

** I only Said he had. been to Naybury. To 
teil you the truth, I had not read the letter care- 
fully, for it was written in such a beast of a 
band that it was a morning's work to make it 
out.'* 

"Then I think I gness who wrote it. Do 
you believe a word she says?'* 

'*I don't see what interest she has in telling 
lies about the matter. Besides, I know that tfie 
scandal is about. I know it from a person I 
spoke to about the letter, and who advised me 
not to say any thing to you about it." 

** Who was' that? But don't teil me if you 
don't like." 

" I Said I should. Frank Beaumont." 

**But he was never very fond of Ernest, nor 
Em'est of him. I do not understand," said Lucy 
Verner. 

** I do," said Grace ; ** and it's all a part of 
what yoii were saying just now about counters. 
Frank's married — a very nice little wife he has 
got, too, and a perfect lady.'* 

** How do you know ?" 

" How do I know, Mrs. Verner ! Because I 
have done myself the honor of making Mrs. 
Beaumont a morning call," said Grace Cläre, 
with affected dignity. *' I was invited to break- 
fast, but I had already^ partaken of that meal. 
I was requested to inspect the State apartments, 
and they do much credit to her taste." 

"Well, I'm sure," said Lucy. She pretend- 
ed to laugh it off, but there was a real bitterness 
at her heart. Grace Cläre was a girl of charac- 
ter, and could be spoken to by Francis Beaii- 
mont's young wife ; whereas — but her medita- 
tions would be unedifying. 



"I wish I knew where he was now,'* said 
Lucv. 

"I could let you know that much," said 
Grace Cläre, ** but I don't think it would be for 
your good." 

" Yes, do teil me, there*8 a dear thing ! It 
is such a com fort to me to know that he is not 
at Naybury, and that every day he stops away 
makes — never mind, teil me where he is." 

" He is at one of the hoteis in Corent Gar- 
den. I can't say which, because I don't know, 
but there are very few. Now don't you go and 
do any thing foolish. I dare say you are going 
to teil me to mind my own business, and it would 
|)e right ; but I should be very sorry to see you 
make a mistake that would injure the children. 
Mother andwie were talking about it ; you know 
mother's heart is very warm to you, though she 
has her notions, which are all right enough, as 
you'll confess, but that*s nothing here nor there. 
What I mean is — don't be angry — " 

** You may say any thing you like to me, 
Grace." 

"Well, it's not a pleasant hint to give, but 
mother thonght it might as well be given, and a 
friend is not a friend that's afraid to speak their 
mind.at the right time. Mother was saying — 
don't put the words in my mouth, because I 
don't think the thing is quite what she does— 
she was saying that you might fancy that. be- 
cause matters were going wrong in one place, 
they might be likely to go right in another ; you 
know what she means." 

"Yes." 

" But, said mother, that may or may not be, 
and I think it's by no means certain that it 
would happen, evon if every thing which is said 
could be lawfully proved ; but she said — and 
that's the main thing, Lucy — I've known, she 
said, cases in which women, in trying to get back 
every thing, have lost what they had got left to 
them, and I'm sure that Lucy is not the woman 
to run any risk that might peril the welfare of 
these dear children. That's what mother said, 
and now I've run it ofFto you my mind is easier." 

"Stay and have some tea." 

"Thank you, m'm, but there is a little cere- 
mony which I like tb perform before having my 
tea, and that is eating my di'nner. You've dined 
early, you needn't teil me that, and you needn't 
oifer to give me a meat-tea, because in the %rst 
place you've got nobody at home to cook, and 
in the second place, and this highly confidential, 
I hate a meat-tea. In stricter confidence still, 
mother is doing herseif the honor of making a 
fish-pudding for her child. So you see that I 
can't stop." 

" I am very glad to have seen you." 

"Well, why don't you go, says you? Why, 
the truth is — 1 don't know whether to say it or 
not ; bat I see that I have made you more down- 
heavted than you were, and it's not pleasant to 
think that one has done that to a person in 
trouble. The truth is, that if you mind what 
you are about, Lucy, the thing you most wish 
for may be nearer than you think." 
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"Ah, yon shonM not ylay whli mer'aaid 
Luc;, äushing vjolentl;, and holding to acbair. 
"lam realljrery weafc. Whal do you maan ?" 

" Whj— well, I will aay it. There is no donbt 
that he will separate." 

"No doubt?" auid Lucy, eagerly. 

"No. He ia yery proud, you know that?" 

"Tbb — not the sort of pride you see every 
day, Choaüh X Dever quite undeiatoad ic. even in 
oar best daya. Bat why do you gay that il ig 



"Well, ii aeeme that the acandal vhich has 
beeo discovered is of a aort that makea it impos- 
sible they should come together any more. In 
fsct — " And a auggestivc gesture conveyed ihe 
litcle acCreaa'e füll meaning to her friend. 

"How wickedly he haa beeo Creatcdl" snid 
Lucy, indignaiitly. " They Cook advantage of 
bnowing thal it h&b necessary for him to many 
arioh wife, Whai a wicted thingl" 

"Good-hy." 

"Yes, I llke her pitying him,"aaid Grace to 
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herseif, when she got outside the garden. '^ He 
desenres so mach pity, doesn't he?" 

And so, with a saucy laugh, she went on her 
way homeward. 

Ernest Dormer had been absent from his hotel 
all day, bnt had returned at dusk, and eaten his 
solitary dinner, for men must eat, however they 
may be wounded by the conduct of their wives. 
He had then stroUed out into the Piazza, lonely 
and uninviting enough at that hoar, and espe- 
cially a place to escape from. Bat Ernest was in 
no hurry to make his escape. He was keeping 
himself in seclusion, except from those who were 
engaged with him in the only basiness of his life, 
and unless a man wanders away from civiliza- 
tlon altogether, he has no better chance of avoid- 
ing his friends than in keeping in some such dis- 
trict as Covent Garden. He is reasonably sare 
not to be spoken to except by some thinly-clad 
little Pariah, pitepusly afraid of the police, yet 
moved to wild daring for a half-penny. . 

Here Ernest beheld a little episode in the life 
of a hungry and ragged child. An elderly pre- 
vincial gentleman had come oat of his hotel, and 
was Walking np and down, eating some grapes. 
A small bunch of them feil from his band. 

A small boy, who had been larking somewhere 
in the gloom, darted to seize the little epoil, bat 
his ill-shod foot slipped, and he feil before the 
gentleman, nearly tripping him up. Then set 
in a rapid but effectlTe series of misfortunes to 
the child. 

He strack his head rery hard against the col- 
nmn at the door of the hotel. 

The gentleman, angry at being nearly over- 
tarned, gave him a couple of severe blows with 
a cane. 

He ran away, howling, which enraged a dog 
that was watching a truck, and the dog flew out 
and bit the half-naked leg. 

Roaring with pain and terror, the boy can- 
noned into the very band of a policeman, who 
seizedhim, but perceiving, as was perfectly piain, 
that he had no plunder upon him, simply boxed 
his ears. 

His mother suddenly tippeared round the cor- 
ner, in time to see the officer let him go. She 
immediately punched his head, and dragged him 
away with a promise of a severe beatingat home. 

And he missed his grapes. 

There — it is but the dirty history of a squalid 
child, and it is repeated, with variations, day by 
day in Covent Garden. While Ernest Dormer 
was considering what might be that child's views 
of the governmeut of the universe a gentle voice 
Said, 

"Ernest!" 

Lucy and her eider daughter stood before him. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

LUCT*S MEDAL. 

"What, Lucy, and you too, Mopes ?" said Ern- 
est Dormer. " How do you both do ? You are 
going to the tlieatre, of course. To Drury Lane ?" 



He was not pleased at the meeting, yet he 
had no reason to believe that it was other than 
an accident, and what eise could he say ? 

" Oh, are we going to the theatre, mamma ?" 
cried Mopes. " What a surprise for me ! And 
here is papa who is going to take us. Ob, how 
nice ! " 

" You had better ask him, child," said Lucy, 
in an unkind voice. She fiaished with an on- 
pleasant little laagh. 

"Are we going with you, papa?" 

"1 am not going to the theatre, dear," said 
Ernest Dormer, kindly. *'But it is close by, 
and if you like to take ypur mamma here are 
the tickets," he said, putting a sovereign into 
the child's band. 

"Give it back," said Lucy, sbarply. " We 
are not going." 

" Nay," said Ernest, as the childJooked np 
wistfuUy. "I never take my presents back. 
It will do for another night, Mopes." 

"I think you might have something eise to 
say, Ernest," said Mrs. Verner, *' when you meet 
US for the first time after so many months." 

* ' And I have, " said Dormer, calmly. " I am 
glad to see that you are looking well, and I hope 
that the Dormouse is well and merry." 

* * Oh, you can remember her pet oame I That 
is wonderful. I am surprised that you do not 
call her Miss Ernesta Verner. Yes, I am well, 
and she is well, and Miss Verner, as you can 
see, is well. We are all so, and every thing is 
so in this world, and I hope you can give as 
good a report?" 

All of which was Said in the edgy, womanly 
tone which leaves one in donbt whether the next 
thing will be a burst of rage or of tears. 

"I need not ask," said Ernest Dormer, 
** whether all busin ess matters are properly and 
regularly attended to, because they are in the 
Charge of Walter Latrobe, who is faitbfulness 
itself." 

*'That is a thing you value much, I know," 
said Lucy. 

"I do," replied Ernest. 

** Well, then, I hope that you get as much 
of it as you deserve." 

"I am sure I do, and it is something to get 
one's deserts, you know, Lucy, " said Dormer, 
who now began to suspect that this meeting had 
not been unplanned, and who resolved that it 
should in no way complicate his position. The 
encounter was very un welcome to him, not so 
much from the mere consideration that while 
engaged in an investigation of the most delicate 
kind he was having a nocturnal rendezvoas with 
a person whose relations with him had been no- 
torious, but because at this hour the incident 
jarred with his feelings. There was no wrong 
in his exchanging a few kind words with one 
who had been much to him, and was now no- 
thing — and it would have been harsh to have 
avoided them, but Dormer was anxious to term- 
inate the interview. Not the less that the brief 
minutes and Lncy's brief utterances had shown 
him that she was no longer the Lucy of the oth- 
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er day, bat was harder, fiercer, bitterer. Why 
she had become so watf another matter — we can 
not stand unrayeling histories in the ^treet. 
EDOugh that he would gladly have got away. 

And Lncy saw this, instinctively, and feit that 
her Chance was all bat gone. 

" Walk with me a little way, Emest," she 
said^ '^for the sake of cid times. That is, un- 
less yoa are afraid/' 

Ferhaps he woald have complied had she not 
used those last words ; for her request was made 
in a plaintive voice, and old times had meant 
a great deal for both of them. Bat the taunt 
was valgar, and Ernest became firm. 

"I can not,*' he said, gravely. "I have a 
most important engagement, for which 1 am al- 
ready late." 

'^ Yoa were Walking like a man going to an 
engagemcMft, certainly," retorted Lucy. **We 
saw yoa with your head down, and going at the 
rate of two steps a minate, did we not, Maud ?" 
And the appeal to the child was followed by an- 
other disagreeable laugh. If Lucy had come 
to Covent Garden for the express parpose of 
convincing Dormer that he need never think 
aboat her again, her manner could not have 
been better adapted to that end. Bat this she 
did not know, nor could she see that in parading 
her wrongs she was jastifying them-^as a man 
would think. 

**It is true, however," said Ernest, **and I 
mast say good-night; and I think, Mopes, that 
you had better let me give yoa another ticket, 
and then on another night yoa can take not 
only mamma, bat the Dormouse to see the play. " 

He was putting bis band into a waistcoat- 
pocket, when Lucy snatched it away sharply. 

<< We did not come to meet you to ask for 
money, or to be sent away like relieved mendi- 
cants, and there was a time when you would 
have feit how such a thing grated on a woman*s 
heart. But I suppose that you have been iced 
and frozen among your great friends, who re- 
quire to be beaten with horsewhips before they 
can understand what is due to a woman." 

*' You might do me the justice to believe that 
I could not mean to offend you, Lucy." 

** I believe nothing of the kind. I should be 
a fool indeed to suppose that you cared whether 
you wonnded my feelings or not. But I hear 
that you are in trouble yourself, and I make all 
allowances for you." 

Poor Lucy ! To this style of attack she had 
come, she, who had been all patience, and Sub- 
mission, and hope, and who had, in her earlier 
impulses, spoken so nobly of the propriety of 
Emest's sacrificing her for the sake of his Posi- 
tion, and who had vowed so devoutly that she 
would wait and watch, and bring him back by 
offering him an ark of refuge when the floods 
should be out. And here she was, in the Pi- 
azza of Covent Garden, taunting him in the 
spirit of a milliner*s romantic apprentice chid- 
ing a draper*s faithless assistant. Clearly, her 
nature had not, in commercial phrase, answered 
sample. 



"Well, then, I accept the allowances,*' said 
Ernest Dormer. " Good-by.'* And he tried to 
take a band of each at the same time. Mopes's 
was placed at once in his, and rested there lov- 
iugly, but Lucy kept her band away. 

**Keep your band and your heart together,*' 
she said ; *' and a pretty place }rou have found 
to keep them in, if all is true that people say. 
Yes, you can look as indignant as you please ; 
but if your whip won't prevent persons from 
talking about your wife, I suppose your looks 
won't." 

" The conversation has lasted as long as is 
good for either of us, Mrs. Vemer, " said Ernest 
Dormer, almost stern ly. * * Good-night. " 

He would have passed on, but she held him. 
Not sensationally, by the wrist, as became a 
wronged female of story, but by the more pro- 
saic means of his coat. In practice this was 
wiser than the melodramatic jnethod ; for one 
may extricate a wrist from a clntch with a cer- 
tain dignity, whereas to snatch a button-hole 
fpom a woman's fingers is a mean and ludicrous 
proceeding. 

"Don't be angry with me, Ernest," she said, 
having fuUy attained to the conviction that she 
had offended him — his old voice had not changed, 
though hers had altered — **don't be angry with 
me. I am so wretched. If it had not been 
for her and the other you would hlive had very 
little money to send to me, only a little more 
for the church-yard fees ; but I could not leave 
the children — I could not. And then I cluog 
to the hope that some day we might be again 
what we were before — so happy — will the day 
ever come, Ernest ? Say yes, and I will never 
say another bitter word, but go home and sit 
down, and wait tili the day comes." ' 

The answer of virtue was obvious, and her tone 
should have been stern and final. But virtae 
is not always to be heard after dark under the 
Piazza of Covent Garden, and upon this occa- 
sion her relative, good-nature, spoke for her, 
and most unsatisfactorily. 

"Lucy, we none of us know what may hap- 
pen, I don*t say a long timehence, but in four- 
and-twenty hours. You must let me go my 
way." 

"Go," she said, releasing her hold. "But 
recoUect, whatever happens, that there is one 
person who would have died sooner than be 
false to you, and who now would lay down her 
poor life if you only thought it would do you 
any good.'* 

Lucy glanced hastily round — there was no 
one near — she snatched his band, kissed it hast- 
ily, and walked on. 

It was a good exit ; but she had taken such 
unconscious pains in the earlier part of the in- 
terview to make her language more than dis- 
tasteful to a man of refinement, that Ernest 
must be forgiven, even by the least moral and 
most sentimental, for the hard thought that she 
had discovered her mistake, and had sought to 
redeem it by a piece of acting. Yet it^ was a 
hard thought, although not altogeiher an untrae 
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one. She did not know the change that had 
taken place in herseif, or that the merrj-eyed, 
pleasant girl of the Hut had become discontent, 
flippant, and even spiteful. She did not know 
that even her little pertnesses, which amused the 
man in the days when he and she were in perfect 
good-humor with each other, became offensive 
to him when feelings were changed. Bat she 
saw that she had given offense, and her last ef- 
fort to set herseif right, thongh it was, in truth, 
a studied effort, perhaps desenred a little more 
mercy than good persons are likely to bestow 
on it. 

'* She woold not hare liyed/' thonght Emest 
Donner. ''Bat they always saj these things." 

And the memoiy of a man who has lived 
about town sapplies him with too manj recol- 
lections of evil stories into which the terrible 
threat of all has come — happilj, with few in 
which it has been more than a threat — happilj 
or unhappilj, with some in which it has answered 
its parpose. 

Then he remembered what he had said to 
Mr. Haslop aboat a certain scheme of his own. 
And he almost smiled atthe coincidence, de- 
ciding, of conrse, without the shadow of a doabt, 
that he had been in earnest in declaring a read- 
iaess to leave the world, while Lucy had merely 
been practicing a favorite trick of women. 

" Good-evening, Mr. Donner/' said Mr. Dad- 
ley, raising his hat. 

Emest's band mechanically arose to retum 
the salute, bat he recognized the face, and he 
made no reply. 

'' I woold not intrade while you were in such 
very pleasant talk with a lady of my acquaint- 
ance. I only waited to say, in reference to 
oar own interview, that bosiness is bnsiness. 
Good-evening again, Sir.'* 

If Lucy coald have known the thonght which 
flashed across the mind of Emest Dormer she 
woald have hurried back at greater speed than 
that at which she was, unawures, hastening 
homeward. Dormer was habitaally jast, or 
sought to be so ; bat on the present occasion he 
was in no mood for doing Lucy any justice, 
and Dudle/s words had almost enraged him. 
Lucy was acquainted with that scoandrel. Had 
he brought her there to meet Ernest, that the 
meeting might be reported elsewhere? Had 
Dudley been listening behind one of the huge 
pillars? Ernest was in a State of mind that 
permitted him to suspect all this, and to think 
very bitterly indeed of the woman whose lips 
had just touched his band. She was changed 
enough, he thought, in temper and manner, to 
let him suppose her changed at heart also. She 
had become a tool for his injury. He knew 
women too well to believe that gratitnde would 
long hold its own against a sense of wrong, re- 
inforced by temptation, bnt this was a very bad 
case indeed. He had behaved so very well to 
her — ^so very well — so mach better than many 
of his friends, some of them rieh men, had be- 
haved in similar circumstances. But it did 
not muct matter. He had graver things in 



band, and what was the ingratitnde of this mis- 
erable little creature in presence of the great 
trouble ? With not much effort, and with some 
bitter contempt, he banished the subject from 
his mind, to which there retumed from time to 
time only the Impression that something new 
and disagreeable had occurred to him. 

He did Lucy entire injustice, so far as Dud- 
ley was concerned. The latter knew her and 
her history, for Mrs. Fannt had been his inform^ 
ant, and had pointed her out on one occasion to 
Dudley. But he had never even spoken to her. 
Nor would Lucy, at that time, in spite of all her 
deterioration and all her sense of wrong, have 
lent herseif to any thing calculated to injure 
Emest Dormer. That she would not have gone 
into any little plot which she might believe 
would have assisted in. detaching him from cer- 
tain ties it is too much to say, for such self-denial 
would be more tban reasonable men would expect 
from many women of a better type than Lucy 
Vemer. But she spoke the truth in saying that 
she had never been false to him in any sense. 
There need be no compassion for her, however, 
becanse injustice was done her. People who 
behave ill must expect a little injustice, unless 
they ar& very successful, and Lucy had failed. 
Besides, it was good for Ernest Dormer, at this 
time, that he'should think as badly of her as 
possible. Any thing were better than that in 
his trouble he should seek for consolation in re- 
verting to old relationships, as Lucy had de- 
clared her hope that he would do. A moralist 
must feel sincere satisfaction in recording the 
discomfiture of this objectionable young woman, 
and if he abstains from pointing out the moral 
to be derived therefrom, it is only out of respect 
for the intelligence of readers, who know why 
the evil almost always come to grief in this 
World. 

But Lucy did not believe that the game was 
lost. She had begun carelessly, but she had 
received a sharp lesson, and had profited by it. 
She was very angry, and also very much shocked, 
at the proof that Ernest Dormer regarded her 
with distaste ; but she had made an efibrt, and 
had, as she thought, done much to recover her 
Position. It may be said, in confidence, that 
it takes a great deal to crush a woman's belief 
in her future, and it may be said, not in irrev- 
erence, that Heaven knows, considering what is 
some women's present, that it is a merciful ar- 
rangement which keeps hope so fresh in the 
hearts of those who are denied the more potent 
comfort of action. 

During th^ürst part of the walk home poor 
Mopes had been remorselessly silenced when 
she sought to talk to her mother. But gradu- 
ally, and as Mrs. Vemer began to be reassured 
as to her position with Dormer, and to dwell 
upon his last words rather than on her own 
— a point sometimes forgotten by afflicted ego- 
tism — Lucy became softer, and she slackened 
her pace and spoke kindly to the child, who 
needed little encouragement to pour out her 
soul. 
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** I wisli you had let me take the other mon- 
ey, mamma, that papa was going to give me.*' 

"Do you? Why, dear?" 

" Because it was for the Moase. Bat it does 
not signify, because I will give her half ofmine." 

"Bat you forget what it was given you for ?" 

"To take you to the play. Oh, but that 
was only fun. You know how fond he is of 
saying things gravely and setting you thinking, 
and then you find out that they are all fun. But 
you shall have the money, if you like, mamma. 
Here it is; take it, please.'* 

" Yes, dear, I will take it. But I will give 
you another, exactly like it, as soon as we get 
home." 

"Why do you want to change it, mamma?*' 

"Beöause I want to have this one, that is 
all. Yours shall be just as good." 

"I suppose you mean to keep it for a medal, 
like the one with the bee-hive on it that I got 
for grammar. Have you done something good, 
that you give yourself a medal, mamma?" 

"Perhaps." 

** Papa was displeased at first, but you made 
it up wich him, mamma, so nicely. I could 
not help crying, but nobody saw me." 

** You think I made it up, do you, Mopes?" 
Said Lucy, stopping, and looking earnestly into 
the child's face. 

"Why, who wouldn't be friends when one 
kisses their band?" asked Mopes, innocently. 
The speech did not exactly vindicate her right 
to the grammar medal, but it pleased her mo- 
ther, at that moment, more than she could say, 
except by a little laugh, in which was some- 
thing of the old tone. 



CHAPTER L. 



AN ABH m A SLING. 



It was not, perhaps, very conscientious to 
undertake the medical care of a ship of emi- 
grants when he knew so very little about medi- 
cine, but Mr. James Poult had to live, and it 
was something to bis credit that instead of en- 
joying himself about London during the weeks 
previous to bis embarkation, he engaged him- 
self to stand behind Dudley's counter, in order 
to acquire knowledge of some drugs by vending 
them. The red-headed young fellow leally 
used bis red head in the best way he could, and 
was gradually acquiring some practical knowl- 
edge of one department at least of the business 
which he was to do on the ocean. Let not Mr. 
Poult, or those who appointed him, be blamed 
in respect of bis appointment. He had eil prop- 
er testimonials. How he obtained them, or wh at 
was their value, is no affair of ours. But both 
he and bis employers had a complete legal an- 
swer to any complaint that could arise in regard 
to the failure of bis professional treatmcnt of 
any emigrant whom he might forward on a still 
longer joumey than the unfortnnate person had 
intended. to make. When duly signed docu- 



ments declare that a man is qualified for bis work^ 
there is no more responsibility for any body in 
this World. At the same time, one*is a little 
sorry for the emigrants. 

Mr. Dudley had not, it would seem, quit» 
taken the measure of bis temporary assistant. 
Having waited so* long for Mr. Farquhar that 
Dudley's patience evaporated, he called in Mr. 
Poult. 

"You write a much better band than I do, 
Mr. Poult, and I have something here which 
should be legibly copied. Do you mind doing 
it for me ? I'U see to the shop. Here are pa- 
per and things." And he gave Mr. Poult the 
two Statements which we have heard read. Mr. 
Poult signified bis assent, and was left to bis 
work. 

Bat in a few minutes he came out of the lit- 
tle room, with bis face as red as bis hair. 

"Done it already?" said Dudley. "Why, 
you are the patent pen that writes faster than 
the holder thinks — thougb that's nothing new, 
by-the-way." 

" I began it, I'm sorry to say," said Mr. Poult, 
angrily, " bat I didn't get far. Don't you ofifer 
me any thing of that sort again, that's all." 

And he went to bis legitimate avocation, 
snorting furiously, and showing a gentleman't» 
feelings. 

Mr. Dudley looked at him savagely, and then 
feit inclined to favor him with some insolent 
complinient to the delicate mind of a beggarly 
emigrants' doctor. But whether something in 
the eye in that red head made Mr. Dudley sur- 
mise that bis own head might not escape scath- 
less if he indulged in license of tongue, or 
whether he thought that the less said upon the 
subject of the documents the better, he made no 
remark, and returned to bis parlor, leaving Mr. 
Poult to calm bis mind by matbematical divi- 
sion of a flat mass of rhubarb powder. 

Emerging from bis den in about an hour, 
Mr. Dudley, decently attired, and even humil- 
iated into gloves, passed through the shop with- 
out deigning notice to bis assistant, and went out. 

" I had expected you, as you would be aware, 
Mr. Dudley," said Mr. Henry Wigram, as the 
medical gentleman took a chair in Mr. Wig- 
ram 's pleasant drawing-room in Cork Street. 

The room, we observe, was pleasant enough 
— a bachelor's Chambers, with evidence that the 
bachelor had tastes, and had spinster friends, or 
others, who wronght prettinesses for him. Bat 
there was no pleasantness in the face of the 
owner, whose right arm was in a sling, and 
whose affected melancholy of tone had given 
place to a real irritability which he took small 
pains to conceal. 

" I supposed that you would do so, or I should 
not have intruded. I regret to see that you are 
disabled." 

" I am not disabled, but it^s more coinforta- 
ble to have a rest for my arm." 

"A gun accident, perhaps?" said Mr. Dud- 
ley, who knew better. 

" Gun — no," replied Mr. Wigram, testily. 
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** I jadged so from seeing that you are a sports- 
man/" said Mr. Dudley, looking at a stufFed 
Norway owl of great beauty. " Your own kill- 
ing, no donbt ?" he added, gravely. 

** Is the man a fool ?" thought Mr. Wigram. 

We need not say that Mr. Dudley was not 
exactly a fool, and that he only wanted a little 
time to see what Mr. Wigram was, not in the 
least caring what estimate Wigram might form 
of him. 

"Kill that I No, " said Mr. Wigram, shortly. 
" I hurt my wrist, that is all." 

"Yon remind me of a remark made by my 
late eminent friend, the lamented Abemethy ; 
when I say friend, I make allowance fbr the dis- 
parity of oar ages, he being a man adyanced in 
life when I was bat a youth ; but he was good 
enongh to fancy he saw something in me. He 
was Yisited by a lady who säid that she had 
only got a cold. * Only !' he roared — you are 
aware that bis manner was rough, thoagh bis 
heart was good — * Only ! Would the woman 
have the plague?*" 

'* Don't see how this bmtality of bis bears on 
my wrist." 

"You speak lightly of one of the most trou- 
blesome of casnalties. I have known the ef- 
fects of a sprained wrist to be feit for years. 
But, of course, you are in the best hands." 

"I suppose so. All doctors are fools; but 
some annoy you with their folly less than oth- 
ers, and so you get well sooner." 

** Nay, I must deprecate so sweeping a charge 
against a profession of which I have the honor 
to be an humble member." 

** Oh, are you?" said Mr. Wigram, not seem- 
ing to care in the slightest degree what answer 
he received. " I didn't know. I spoke gener- 
ally, of course. What did you want to say to 
me?" 

"The person who wrote did not explain that?" 

** I should not ask you if she had," said Wig- 
ram, rudely. **I mean," he added, recoUect- 
ing that he was being' very rüde, " I should 
not giye you the trouble of an explanation." 

"You know the person who wrote to you?" 

"Well, just. Enough, I suppose she thought, 
to justify her writing. "I don't, but it doesn't 
matter. You know her, of course?" 

"Yes, well." 

"Then it just occnrs to me that you might 
have done what you want straight through her.'* 

"I understood you — forgive me if I mistake — 
to imply that you were not aware of my object.'* 

"Well, no, not exactly,'* said Wigram. He 
had carelessly allowed himself to be bowled out, 
but he was much too case-hardened to care about 
it. Oaly he did not now think that Dudley was 
precisely a fool. " You want some Service of 
some kind from me, and if it is in my way I will 
manage it," he added. 

" That is very kind to a stranger, and I may 
thank somebody who has interested you in my 
wishes," said Dudley, with well sustained grav- 
ity. " I will not trespass on your time, espe- 
cially as you are an invalid. It is of importance 



to me to have a letter delivered in Naybury, a 
place which youmay know." 

"I know there's a post to Naybury, because 
I write there sometimes." 

" No doubt. But I have reason to think that 
certain persons may be interested in preventing 
my letter from reaching the band for which it 
is intended, and that unless it were intrusted to 
some special embassador it would never be de- 
livered. May I infer that you could insure its 
safe arrival?" 

" I dare say that I can.'* 

"Pardon me if I remark that the importance 
of the letter prevents my leaving the matter in 
any doubt." 

" I may say that I am sure I can." 

"And — forgive me — immediately ?'* 

"I will send it immediately. I can not an- 
swer for its delivery for a day or two.*' 

"That implies that you do not send.it to a 
person absolutely at your command, but to a 
friend?" 

"I'll do the best I can for you, Mr. — a — 
Dudley," said Wigram, impatiently; "1 can 
say no more. I dare say your letter, if you 
give it me to-day, will be delivered to-morrow ; 
but I don't keep a queen*s messenger in my Serv- 
ice. If you like to leave it on that understand- 
ing you can." 

"Most gladly,*' said Mr. Dudley, producing 
a letter bearing only a line of direction. " You 
will see, Mr. Wigram, that I have simply ad- 
dressed it to — 
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" I shall see nothing of the kind," said Mr. 
Wigram, disengaging his arm from the sling, 
and putting the letter into a larger. envelope, in- 
side which he scrawled a few words. 

"There," he said, fastening it, "I know no- 
thing of your letter; but I will forward it to a 
safe person by to-night's post." 

"I have only to thank you most heartily, Mr. 
Wigram." 

"Notatall. Good-morning." 

They had both played their comedy very 
well, considering that each knew perfectly well 
the sentiments of the other in regard to the bus- 
iness in hand. Mr. Wigram, as the door closed 
on Mr. Dudley, was quite aware that the latter 
had no doubt as to the person who would deliv- 
er the letter, or as to the reason which made 
Mr. Wigram ready to undertake the charge of 
transmitting it ; and Mr. Dudley, as he closed 
that door, fnlly believed that before he was out 
of the Street Mr. Wigram would have reopened, 
not only his own envelope, but the letter within. 
But then Mrs. Faunt, who had upon this occa- 
sion brought two gentlemen together, was so 
very disreputable a correspondent and acquaint- 
ance, that they owed it to themselves and to one 
another, sitting in an elegant drawing-room at 
the West End, to ask hypocrisy to make a slight 
sacrifice to The Proprieties — superior goddesses 
in the Christian mythology. 

It is dne to Mr. Wigram to say, that though he 
tore ofFhis own envelope without scrnple, he con- 
sidered for a moment over the inclosed letter. 
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" There's nothing in opening the letter of a 
fellow like that, and a friend of Faunt's,*' he 
Said ; ** in fact I owe it to myself to know what 
I am sending off under mj own handwriting ; 
hut how far is it wise in me to be aware of his 
Story ? I hate Dormer like the devil now, and I 
hope he will come to the bad ; but, on the whole, 
I had better not know more of the details than 
I do. Master George has told me all I abso- 
lutely want, and will teil me more — no, I won't 
open the cad's letter — at least I think not. Any 
how, I'll write my own first." 

Which he did, and this was the letter to Mrs. 
De Gully : 

*^ COBX Stbxet. Thuraday, 

*• *■ Deab Julia, — I can't qnite understand y our 
tone, bat you poetical women are usually piain 
enough on one prosaic subject — you never leave 
a fellow in any sort of doubt when you want 
money. It is low-water with me just now, 
and I don't see my way to doing any thing 
when no consideration is shown to my wishes. 
The reeiprocity is all on one side, Mrs. Julia. 
But I inclose a letter, of the Contents of which 
I know nothing whatever; but the writer, of 
whom I know about as much, wishes it delivered 
secretly and safely. When I hear from you 
that this has been done (by yourself, mind) I 
shall be in a better humor to reconsider yonr 
Obliging Favor of yesterday. And as I am go- 
ing out of town on Saturday, it might be con- 
venient to you to let me hear that moming. 
But don't do it unless you like ; and if you would 
rather not, return me the letter by Saturday. 
With a thousand affectionate messages from 
your attached brother, H. W." 

'^ What makes that fellow think that the letter 
would not be delivered in the regulär way?'* 
pondered Mr. Henry Wigram, leaying the note 
to his sister open, that he might reperuse it and 
see whether it were explicit enough. * * He must 
have some reason for thinking it. Who should 
stop it ? There's only her father and mother, 
and they are not folks to interfere, from what 
IVe heard. But Faunt has given him the hint, 
that's clear. She said that they had quarreled, 
and that she would never work with him again ; 
but that's nothing — she's soon squared, and now 
they're running together once more, I take it. 
Yery bad lot, and I shall not wonder to read 
that they'll land themselves cleverly before the 
judge at the Old Bailey. I don't think that she 
has any letters of mine in the old time. None 
written to her, that TU swear ; but one is so 
cursedly foolish at twenty. Can't quite hate 
her, that old Faunt, either, when one remem- 
bers some things." 

And the estimable young man's mind went 
back into the past, and his heart softened at 
reminiscences which, however, might not have 
exactly the same effect on good people, and so 
we will not peep over the tablets of his memory. 

He sent off the letters in due time for that 
night's post. They were just leaving Euston 
Square when Lucy Yemer was telling Emest 



that some one had never been false to him, and 
he had told her that no man knew what would 
happen in twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Dudley walked home slowly, contrary to 
his usual bustljng habit. He even tnmed down 
the Arcade, though it had been long shom of 
the kind of artistic attraction which used to col- 
lect men of his stamp round certain Windows. 
He stroUed along Piccadilly, and did not scowl 
at the carriages of the wealthy. He should 
never buy a carriage, he thought, but persons 
of property had a right to lay out their money 
as they pleased. He was tolerant, and stood 
back readily enough while a bishop's vehicle 
hurried on that its owner might not be too late 
to vote against an Education Bill — nor did Mr. 
Dudley, though he saw the mitre on the car- 
riage, mutter any thing about bloated priests — 
an odd Omission, as that kind of comment on 
the hierarchy was rather usual with him. He 
passed through three or four groups of fashion- 
ably arrayed men and women, talking what he . 
would at other times have called class-cackle ; 
but he passed through courteously, and had an 
admiring eye for the grace and beauty of the 
girls. He even made a small concession to tho 
Establishment — he set his watch by the clock 
of St. James's Church. Then the current of 
his mind changed, and he hastily turned off to 
the left, and sought his own district. 

When he reached home he found Mr. Far- 
quhar waiting for him. 

Now he had, for the moment, put Mr. Farquhar 
out of his memory ; and though George, as Dud- 
ley supposed, had come in obedience to the sum- 
mons left in Judd Street, Mr. Dudley was rather 
displeased to see him than not. Dudley had 
now done all that he could do, for the hour, and 
he was not in the mood to recall the process by 
which he had reached the present point. Had 
any reasonably strong sort of man, who did not 
mind a little robust talk, come in Dudley's 
way, and taken him away to dinner, the chances 
are that the new acqnaintance would have con- 
ceived a regard, or at least a liking, for Mr. 
Dudley, and set him down as a well-read, clear- 
headed man, a little inclined to be dictatorial, . 
but eamest in his efforts after truth. Sunshine, 
which makes the dreariest hovel cheerful, had 
broken in upon Mr. Dudley, or he thought so, 
and the result was a temporary improvement in 
his bearing. But he did not want Farquhar just 
then. 

** Ah, George," he said, carelessly. 

" How are you ? I could not get here sooner. 
I'll teil you why presently." 

"Don't take the trouble. I have done with- 
out you." 

** Without me — how do you mean, Dudley?'' 

** You are a very clever young man, Mr. Far- 
quhar, and you have very distinguished visitqrs, 
who take you out in very fine coaches, and all 
that, but it is just possible thtit you may not be 
absolütely indispensable to every body." 

" When you have done chaflSng we can go on." 

'*I was never less inclined to chaff, George. 
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And nnless yon have sometbing very particular 
to saj, I woold ask you to look in on me an- 
other time, as I have business with Mr. Foult." 

"Oh, very well," 8ai4 George Farquhar. 
" Grood-day, I*m sure." 

And he went out, looking more deligbted at 
having received tbis decided snubbing tban he 
could have been at the most friendly reception 
wbich Dudley could have given him. 



CHAPTEB LI. 



EBNEST DOBMES. 



HiTHEBTo we haye little opportunity of know- 
ing Emest Dormer except as the world knows a 
man — by bis actions and bis words. But as 
the crisis of bis life approacbes, and we have to 
see bow he meets it, let us recall a few passages 
in bis earlier history. They have not been nec- 
essary ta us previously, and, as was said long 
ago, we elected to abandon the conventional 
course of introdacing a hero with a biograpby 
in bis band, and to allow the reader to become 
acquainted with him by the simpler process of 
Observation. But there is now a reason for say- 
ing sometbing of bis life prior to bis making the 
friendship of Mr. Conway at the window of the 
Greographical Society. 

Emest Dormei; was the son of a gentleman 
wbo held a Situation in one of the higher of the 
public departments, and wbo received a large sal- 
ary for bis Services to a liberal public. The eider 
Dormer was an edncated and otherwise accom- 
plisbedTman, who did bis daty reasonably well, 
but wbo found bis enjoyment in private study 
of a Scientific nature. He was energetic enougb 
in tbis oceupation, but in worldly matters indo- 
lent and procrastinating; and bis two children, 
whose mother bad died in giving birtb to the 
younger, a daughter, were speedily destined to 
suffer by this characteristic of their fatber. For 
some years the small boasehold at Hampstead 
went pleasantly enougb. Mr. Dormer's income 
enabled him to Surround bimself with all the 
comforts and many of the luxaries of upper- 
middle class life, and he paid sufficient atten- 
tion to bis children to see that they were duly 
cared for, thougb he sought but little of their 
companionship. Emest was placed at one of 
tbd best scbools in the neighborbood, and Bosa 
bad an excellent nurse, wbo was in due course 
succeeded' by an excellent governess. The boy 
grew up handsome and manly, and with more 
than average intelligence, and the girl was de- 
veloping into maidenly beauty wben.Mr. Dor- 
mer suddenly died of subtle and unsuspected dis- 
ease of the heart. At this time Emest Dor- 
mer was twenty, and was qualifying bimself for 
th6 profession of a surgeon. Bosa was seven- 
teen. 

When the eider Dormer's affairs were looked 
into it was found that with the exception of 
about tbree hnndred ponnds in bis bankers* 
hands, and a debt of «omewbat larger amount 
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due to bim from a friend who bad gone to Bra- 
zil, the children bad no resöurces.* 

He had not even performed " the other Wbole 
Duty of Man.'* His life was unassured. 

To his friends, except two or tbree, wbo knew 
the truth, the affectionate love of bis children 
offsred the excuse, apparently bome out by the 
manner of bis death, that the assurance offices 
wöuld not accept the proposals of a man affected 
as he had proved to be. It was known only to 
Ernest Dormer, to his sister, and to two or tbree 
others, tbat the disease had been so hidden thnt 
not only Mr. Dormer, but the medical advisers 
to a distinguished office, bad been unaware of 
its existence. He bad proposed, had been ex- 
amined, and acoepted, and his procrastinating 
nature alone bad prevented bis paying the pre- 
mium, and providiug for his children. Several 
entries in bis diary testified to bis having ibe 
matter constantly in bis mind,^nd to bis resolve 
to perform the act of duty and humanity ; but 
it was somehow left undone, and Mr. Dormej's 
children were without provision. 

The death of Mrs. Dormer had estranged her 
busband from some wealthy members of her 
family. There was no quarret, but he took 
no pains to keep up the friendship ; and in such 
circumstances every one knows how ties are dis- 
solved, and how soon and how complacently 
those wbo were intimate come to say that it is 
an age since they met, and that at no mucb 
more advanced date they say tbat they never 
hear any thing of one another. And wealth 
expects attention, wbich there was no one in 
Mr. Dormer's bouse to pay. He gave bis day 
to his Office, his evening to bis study, refused 
invitations frpm his wife's relations, and never 
«alled on them. Emest the scbool-boy was not 
carefnl in the matter, nor was Ernest the med- 
ical Student, and Bosa was little more tban a 
child, and, moreover, having a little more tban a 
cbild's waywardness, disliked her motber's kin, 
and eschewed them. 

We have beard of two of them in connection 
with Emeöt's marriage — ^the Stepneys. Of Mr. 
Stepney, the younger Dormer, in his passionate 
talk with his friend Latrobe, had been pleased 
to say that Mr. Dormer had made bim. AUow- 
ing for filial coloring, this Statement was not fär 
from the truth. Mr. Dormer had been the means 
of procuring for bis brotber-in-law some intro- 
ductions to influential persons, througb whose 
favor (it was before the present golden age when 
every thing goes by merit) he obtained certain 
Incrative contracts wbich were the solid fonnda- 
tion of his handsome fortune. Nor was Mr. 
Stepney as ungratefnl as it is the normal con- 
dition of obliged relatives to be. He would 
have done a good deal for bis nephew and niece 
bad be been properly and respectfuUy solicited 
to take their interests in band, and eigbt or nine 
years after Mr. Dormer's death be showed, with- 
out mucb solicitation, tbat be bad not forgotten 
his brother-in-law's kindness. This was not 
very cordially admitted by Emest Dormer in 
the conversation to wbich we have referred. 
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'Bat at tbe time of the deatb Ernest was not 
wise enough^to make a friend of bis uncle, and 
at tbat period bis annt, Mrs. Stepney, bad in- 
ilttence enongh witb ber busband to prevent bis 
rolnntarily doing mncb for tbe yonng Dormers. 
Ernest Donner found bimself tbus without 
means, and in cbarge of a young and beautiful 
sister.' 

We have no episodical bistorj of Bosa Dof- 
mer to introdnce. Our business is witb ber 
brotber. Her tale is soon told. 

Ernest accepted tbe cbarge witb pride, and 
resolved to acquit bimself of it gallantly. And 
he did. Devotedly attacbed to Bosa, be resolved 
to set bimself to tbe struggle of life, and not to 
flincb nntil be should bave secnred fbr her tbe 
j)Osition to whicb sbe would have looked, as of 
rigbt, bad ber fatlier lived and prospered. Tbeir 
actnal money was next to notbing, but witb it, 
and witb tbe proceeds of tbe sale of Mr. Dor- 
mer*8 library and scientific apparatus (be left 
fdw debts, for bis creditors did not procrastinate, 
and be would pay wben stringent domand was 
made), Ernest bad enoagb to enable bim to ^e 
tbe first year pr two bad be or Bosa been ac- 
cnstomed to practioe economy. Tbey removed 
into small, but comfortable lodgings, and de- 
ciared to one anotber tbat tbey were going to 
be very attacbed, very wiee, and very bappy. 

And Ernest did bis best He worked hard 
at fais profession, and be gained a little money 
by contributions to certain Journals. It was 
. rery little, and tbe contributions were boyisb 
enongh, and be even knew it, but was proud 
tbat be could make some additions to bis sister's 
coraforts. He loved ber, and deligbted in ber. 
Wbat be could teacb her, or ratber what sbe 
viould leam, he taught ber, and be contrived 
by yarious means, and through bis acqnaint- 
ances, to obtain masters for wbat he could not 
teacb — some gaye oceasional lessons as matter 
of friendship, some took a small remuneratipn 
because tbey were tfaemselves in a small way. 
And he was never prouder than wben he nn- 
expectedly received ratber a bandsome sum for 
a Short Christmas story, and witb tbat money 
he obtained ten singing lessons for Bosa from 
one of tbe great vocalists of tbe day, to have 
been tauglft by whom was a glory add distinc- 
tion among the rirgins who played npon tbe 
timbrels. 

He wouM deny ber notbing, even wben be 
feit tbat sbe ougbt to have Jbeen denied much. 
And Bosa loved dressand amusement, and there 
\yas no one to check ber passion for either. 
What did Ernest know about dress ? and as for 
amusement, be was never bappier than wben 
he could take her to an opera stall, and look at 
her as the prettiest girl in tbe bouse, and by no 
means the worst dressed one. Add tbat neltber 
knew much about economy, and the fate pf tbeir 
little stock will soon be guessed. 

Tbeir means dwindled ; but Ernest did not 
fear tbe future, and he worked all the harder, 
and loved bis sister tbe more that tbey were 
Coming on bard days. 



The days did get very hard ; but the yonng 
couple escaped humiliation, and began to prac- 
tice tbe economy whicb was now forced upon ' 
them, and wbicb, earlier, would have mode pri- 
vatioD needless. There was privation, but it 
was for one of them only. Ernest deliied bim- 
self many ^ comfort, often witb a pardonablc 
fiction, but Bosa was well cared for. Dress, 
bowever, and amusement both became tbings of 
the past, and it was piain that for some yearA 
tbe btotber and sister must be rigidly careful, 
and find tbeir bappiness in the society of eacli 
other. 

For tbis Ernest Dormer was ready, and he 
did bis best to cheer bis beautiful sister, and 
point to ber tbe end of tbeir transition State. 
He should soon be earning professional gains, 
and then all. would go well. In the mean time 
bis little Bosa must live quietly witb bim, and 
smile, and be sure that sbe should have tbe best 
of all tbat came to tbeir lot. . Tbey would live 
to laugh at tbeir little penuries and carefiilnesses, 
and, afber all, tbe trial was not very beavy at 
tbeir time of life. Bosa smiled at firat, then 
more rarely, and lastly not at all, on Ernest. 

But sbe smiled too much in anotber direction, 
and one evening wben he retumed from the 
bospital, bringing ber some beautiful flowers, 
given bim by a fellow-student in a rage of dis- 
appointment at not being able to meet ber for 
whom tbat costly bouquet was designed, tbe 
brotber found tbat tbe sister bad deserted bim. 
A Short note, cold enougb — but.bow could 
sbe make such a note warmer ? — apprised bim 
tbat sbe was unequal to tbe miserable life to 
whicb tbey were destined« and of whicb, though 
iie was sanguine enougb to see tbe end, shc 
could not. He would struggle Upward ftiorc 
easily without the dog of a sister, and sbe bad 
resolved on taking ber own course, and using 
tbe talents whicb sbe bad taken so much pains 
to cultivate. She wisbed bim all bappiness, 
and hoped tbat in anotber land sbe should hear 
of bis success. 

Bosa Donner did not say, but Ernest bad 
small pains to discover, tbat she bad eloped with 
the distini^aished and married vocalist who bad 
taken Emest*s ten guineas for tbe lessons. Tbe 
great singerwas an impulsive person, andjquite 
nnable to restrain bis admiration for beauty of 
any kind, in art or nature, and inde'ed talked 
French-artist cant about its being a blaspbemy 
to do so. He departed for America witb Bosa 
Dormer. 

Then Ernest Dormer, witb a direr cnrse than 
should come from the heart of a young man — 
and it came deadly bot from bis — ^flung up tbe 
Cards. 

It would be anprofitable to account in detail 
for bis life for tbe next seven years. It was ' 
nearly as undesirable a life as a man cöuld lead. 
Not quite, for he did not play tbe hypocrite, 
and thei*eby bring good tbings into ridicule in 
tbe eyes of those who knew bim. Not quite, 
for be never stooped to blackguardisra or sav- 
agery, even at bis wildest. Not quite, jet us 
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add, for he nerer utterly lost sight of a hope, 
which ultimately became a resolution, that one 
day he would help himself (he was not weak fool 
enongh to expect to be helped) oat of the care- 
less, aimless, lawless life into which he had vol- 
ontarily drifted. 

Of course we know, and he knew as well as 
we do, that his sister's misconduct gave no ex^ 
cuse for his. He could not help snfFering— it 
wa8.nataral that he shoald safier; bnt his duty 
was to go on as before, working hard, practicing 
economj, and preparing himself for an honora- 
ble profession. He was the nfore bonnd to do 
this becaase he had distinct yiews of the Idture, 
and nsed to hold them up to Bosa for her con- 
solation in the intermediate period of trial and 
trouble. His abandonment of his daty was very 
deliberate, and thfce is no exbuse for him which 

* a moralist can offer. 

For those who know what sort of a life a yonng 
man without any scruples, except those which 
spring from what is called gentlemanlj instinct, 
can liye in London, it is needless to sketch Ern- 
est Dormer*s career. His own chief marvels 
in after-dajs were twain ; first, how he managed 
to get through the years; and,» secondiy, how 
he managed to get so mach evil enjoyment with 
so little money. For you will not suppose that 
he was miserable, or sat. gnashing his teeth and 
complainine of destiny. When he thonght of 
Bosa the höt blood rnshed to his face, aüd too 
often the hot word to his lip. But he excluded 
the thonght — we can do mach in^hiis wayj thoagh 
weak persons deny it — as mach as possible ; and 
when it was not with him he was not miserable 
at all. He had abandoned upward exertion, 
and allowed himself to slide downward to a level 
at which, thoagh he was doing no good and 
mach härm to himself, he was not nnhappy, as 
he onght to have been. He did not carse des- 
tiny, bat he accepted it, or what he chose to call so. 
He made a large namber of acqaaintances, many 
of them persons below his own rank (if an almost 
penniless man, who chooses to be almost idle, can 
be Said to have any rank), and some of his own 
gr^e in former days, aild amidst this motley 
connection Dormer managed to spend a life of 
which he onght to have been ashamed, bat which 
was seldom nnhappy. Among his more harm- 
l3ss exploits was the falling in love (and usaal- 
ly, bat not- always, at varioas times), with good 
bat not educated girls whom he met in the 
honses of his less distingaished friends; and 
how he abstained from becoming a hnsband dar- 
ing this period astonished himself eyen more 
than it astonished many a handsome and loving 
gi«l who woald gladly have become his wife, and 
woald have fought the fight faithfuUy and affec- 
tionately, as Bosa shonld have done. Bat Ern- 
est always had his eye orf that little bit of hori- 
zon light, and it preserved him from a raarriage 
that woald have given him mach present com- 
fort, bat less in the after-time when he shonld 
have resnmed his place in the world. Bat let 
not the impression be given that upon any part 

t of this period of Emest Dormer's life one who 



loved him conld look withoat sorrow. Those 
years were worse than wasted. 

That he got deeply in debt — deeply, that is, 
for a man who had no right to owe a Shilling, 
seeing that he had no certainty of eaming a six- 
pence — will be inferried by those who, as we 
have Said, know something of such a life. For 
a good deal of this debt he really obtained valnc 
in some way, and the people who lend you wine, 
and watches, and stones that are not precious, 
except to'the lender, were not very hard upon 
him — it can hardly be said that he was cheated 
mach — not at all if the amount of pleasare which 
an impecnnious man derives from iteeiving any 
sam of money be taken into acconnt. It paz- 
zles many worthy folks, who never were asked 
twice for a debt in all their lives, how other 
folks who are asked for debts a great many times, 
and even then do not pay them, can get so deep- 
ly involved, and much blame is attached to the 
careless persons who give such credit when they 
know their dangerJ We are not called on to 
solve the puzzle, bat the fact is of everyday oc- 
currence; and in Emest Dormer's case, after 
he had muddled and scrambled on for abont 
seven years, picking up small gi4lns, and living 
in tolerable comfort^ the amount came — ^he was 
obliged to find it out — to nearly eighteen hun- 
dred pounds. He always had the sense to see 
that this kihd of thing must be stopped one of 
these days — he had the resolution to say, when he 
had done the above snm, that the day had come. 
We have hinted that the arithmetical process 
was not performed volantarily. Something- made 
a creditor lose patience — perhaps Emest Donner 
had laughed at him instead of talking to him 
respectfuUy — perhaps had written him what an 
outraged tailor is known to haire described as a 
string of wittykisms — or had otherwise vexed 
the tradesmanly mind. It became simply a 
matter of forbearance whether Mr. Emest Dor- 
mer went to prison or did not. 

He did not ; for he made up the matter tem- 
porarily with his good^natured creditor — tbc 
creatnre is exceedingly good-natured, nay, kind, 
if properly treated (a fact of which happy and 
wealthy fictionists who draw savage and brutal 
tradesmen are, one is giad to know, utterly un- 
aware)-:-^nd he resolved that his uncle Stepney 
shonld pay his debts. 

Even uncles sometimes do such things in a 
gener6as manner, thoagh it may be amiss for 
the rising generation to speculate'too much upon 
finding- such aid in the hour of need. 

Mr. S^pney was not exactly generous, bat 
perhaps he was something better, he was prac- 
tical. He desired his solicitor to scttle Eraest's 
debts, and'of course to pay as little as he could 
to the holders of bills. The solicitor was much 
>too fine ä gentleman to do the business well, 
and di4 not condescend to make bargains, so 
that Mr. Stepney had to pay the debts very near- 
ly in fall. The only creditors who were beaten 
down were honest ones who were too glad to 
get any money at all, and they made compro- 
mises which the bill-men refused. 
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The benevolent uncle then took the liberty 
of asking the redeemed nephew what he in- 
tended to do }br the future. 

** You haye retired from büsiness, uncle, or 
I should ask 70a to giye me a high desk and 
stooi in yonr counting*hoa!äe.* But can yon 
not get me one in the hoose of some friend of 
yours ?" 

" You a Clerk, Eraest?" said Mr. Stepney. 

''A derk with mustaches!" said his aunt. 
** Pray don't talk such nonsense« Ernest." 

Bat at dinner-time he had no mustaches, and 
his Inxnriant whiskers were cropped to modest 
dimensions, and when the cloth was removed 
he Said, 

**Kow, annt and nncle, may I resume the, 
question of a clerkship ?" 

"What have yon gone and made yottrself that 
fright for ?** said Mrs. Stepney, who, in spite of 
her religious tendencies, had an admiration for 
manly beanty. 

**I have cnt my hair off, aunt; but I Hope 
that I shall be luckier than Samson in similar 
circumstances. I trust I am stronger — strong 
enoiigh for the place I want." 
• *' Ah, Ern%t," said his aunt, '*I am afraid 
that yon conld find other parallels between your- 
self and Samson, but we will not speak lightly 
of sacred names. The change in you is hideous, 
my dear boy, bat I am glad that you are so much 
in earnest — perfectly hideoas.** 

'^ Yes, that looks like business," said his un- 
cle. *' Help your annt to some port, and dine 
with US again on "Wednesday." 

It was not exactly a high desk and stool which 
his uncle got for him, but a comfortable chair 
and imposing table, and a quantity of corre- 
spondence to do, and he buckled to it and did 
it well ; and when he receiyed his first week*s 
salary he wondered why he had not been eam- 
iiig money regularly for seven years. Nobody 
but those who have tried both alternatives of 
receipt know the moral value of a salary paid 
on a given'day. That is the true secret of the 
virtue of young men of business, if they hare 
virtue. 

Ernest had foreign correspondence as well as 
native to conduct. Bat here an incident of 
significance occurred. He spoke French and 
Grerman very fluently, but was singularly in- 
censed, for a man of good-temper and self-com- 
mand, at finding that he spelled both very %adly, 
and that he usöd certain yulgarisms, or at least 
familiarities. . 

**Our correspondent in Berlin is a]ady, Mr. 
Dormer. I suppose that is why you are so very 
affectionale. But our firm is married, so the 
attention is thrown away^ unless yoa like te 
sign the letter yourself. Who was your Ger- 
man professor?" , 

So spoke one of Dormer's employers,^with a 
laughing look at the enraged scribe. However, 
he took counsel, and a teacher who could spell. 

For nearly.three years Dormer worked stead- 
ily and well at the task he had undertaken. Let 
it be mentioned, that as soon as he had funds 



enough he went to the creditors who had com- 
promised their Claims, and paid them in füll. 
Then he left their qaarter of the town, and 
thenceforth drew himself away as completely as ' 
he could from all his haunts during his period 
of obscuration, and from most of the acquaint^ 
ances ofthose days. More than once he did this 
last in a way which gave much offense, and made 
hjln enemies, in talk at least, for the rest of his 
life. But it was in Dormer's nature to do. no- 
thing by halves. 

At the end of the time we have mentioned 
he resigned his position with all due form, and 
explaiiied to his uncle and annt that ke had 
now the means of living, and that he should 
adopt a new calling, that of literature, which he 
preferred to writing letters. 

But Ernest Donner did no^tell his uncle and 
aunt all his intentions and arrangements. He 
did teil them, as became an honorable and grate- 
fal man, that the friend of his father — the debtor 
who had gone away to Brazil with slight chance 
of return — had made money there, and had died, 
bequeathing to the son of his dearest and best 
friend a yearly income of three hundred pounds. 
And Ernest wsote befitting thanks for what Mr. 
Stepney had döne. It might h^ve been well 
if that letter could have been put before Dor- 
mer's eyes when he raged to Latrobe about ill- 
treatment which he conceived himself to have 
received. * 

His determination offended and grieved them 
both. Mr. Ste^ey could never be brought to 
understand that literature was a trade, or he 
woald have respected it more ; but this shows 
that he had never been fairly introduced to its 
inysteries. That it was a profession he utterly 
denied. How could there be a profession with- 
out regulär €fducation, a diploma, and a brass 
plate ? Mrs. Stepney was better informed, but 
her aversion to the literary Qalling arose from 
her conviction that all secular authors were athe- 
ists, and went behind the scenes of theatres. 
So once more Ernest Dormer was estranged 
from his relatives, yet not in a way which for- 
bade the'ir reunion, and, as we have seen, they 
came forward once more to his succor and es- 
tablishment in the world. There was very good 
stuff in these people, in spite of certain pompos- 
ity and lack of the general knowledge which 
makes ihose who have too much of it eo horribly 
tolerant of every thing. • 

It was then that he took the Hat. ' It is not 
necessary for us to. say more on that subject, 
except that he was perfectly right in believing 
that the story of that little household was well 
known to the Stepneys. There were many p?r- 
sons who had been offended by Emest's with- 
drawal from the society in which he had lived 
so long, and more thftn one of these took the 
most careful pains that Mr. Dormer's relatives 
should know the character of their nephew. 

Such is the brief story of Ernest Dormer's 
life, and it is told not for its own sake, bat be- 
caase it aids to explain the course of his feelings 
and of his actions at the time with which we are « 
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immediatelj concerned. The first important 
incident in his history was the death of his fa- 
ther, which brought down Emest from bis nat- 
ural Position in the world to that which has 
been described. The second was the faithless- 
n^ss of his one idol, his sister Kosa. These things 
were followed hy a long and anprofitable ap- 
prenticeship to a world in which Dormer had 
neither basiness nor wish to live, and then again 
hy a connection which reclaimed him from va- 
rions ^inds of irregularities, only to fix him in 
a Position on which society looked askance, and 
which Ernest himself, in certain moments, feit 
mnst end in some painfal manner. But for the 
time he accepted it, as he had done the life that 
preceded it, and even believed, as we have seen, 
that he was happy. 

His misfortune, therefore, may he stated in 
the simplest words. Until his marriage he had 
neyer had occasion to understand the character 
of a high-minded and pnre-hearted woman. We 
shall see whether any instincts of his natura sup- 
pUed his want of the best knowledge that can 
be given to man, or acquired by him — "the 
knowledge that * heals' the sonl to know." 



CHAPTEB LH. 

THE HOME BLOW. 

" Another song to the same tune as the last, 
Francine," said the Udy of Martletowers, as she 
read her affectionate and attached brother's note. 
"Bead that, and teil me how I am to manage." 

"I think you had best do as he bids you," 
said the pale Francine, after ma^ing out the 
note, which she did with some trouble — she read 
English badly — "or'he will not send you the 
money." 

"Which I must have," saidMrs. De Gully. 
" But how ean I do it ? I don't visit the Con- 
ways or the Dormers, and leavlng the letter at 
the door will not answer his imperial majesty's 
purpose.'* 

" If you want the money*, all this is nothing," 
said Francine. 

" Yes, it is something," said her patroness ; 
« bat you don*t ^inderstand the nsages of society 
here. Bat I should not particularly care, only 
I know what would happen. I should call, and 
ask to see Mrs. Dormer, and I should be told 
that she was not at home ; and if I asked when 
I should be likely to see her, the father or mo- 
ther would come out, and— no, I see the way. 
You shall deliver it, Francine. I will drive 
you into Naybury, and you shall leave me at 
Chervil's, and go up with the letter." 

" And why should I get in if you can't?" 

Mrs. De Gully looked up haughtily för a sec- 
ond, and somethin'g like fire came into the large 
soft eyes, bat only to disappear after the faint- 
est gleam, and the expression was succeeded by 
a laugh. 

**You are so much.more clever than I am. 
Francine,*' said Mrs. De Gully, lazily. 



"That is not it. But I understand how. I 
am a servant, and there are no rules of etiqüette 
about sörvants. Well, I say agaiir, if you want 
the money, I will go." 

"You are very good. Francine," said Julia 
De Gully, ironically. For she could never r«- 
strain her humor, no matter how she might be 
inconvenienced by showing it. "I shall be 
very much obliged by your delivering the letter." 

"And if the money comes," replied Francine, 
" I too shall be very mach obliged by your re- 
membering where some of it has been 4ue for a 
very long time.. A poor servant requires her 
wages, you know." 

* " Francine, how often have I told you that 
bad temper is a sin ? I an^ afraid you have no 
religion, Francine. I shall send for a clerical 
man to attend to you." . 

"How am I to get in ?" was the only answer 
of the dogged Franqine. 

" Now can not your clevemess think of some 
way ?" 

" Yes, I can say that I come witli your com- 
pliments and some grapes, as you heard that 
the iady was not well." 

"As if the Conways have not better grapes 
than mine, Don't.be so obstinate. Francine. 
You shall certainly have your twenty pounds 
out of what he sends." 

"All right," said the pale companion, with a 
grimace intended for a smile. " No, I can man- 
age better than that." 

"No doubt. And I will not ask how yoa 
manage, because I had rather be out of the bus- 
iness, you understand. The letter came to yoo, 
and the delivering it was your affuir." 

" As if the man at the po^^ffice would not 
notice that large packet directä to you," scoffed 
the confidante. " There is no such blander as 
trying to be too clever, Madame. But I will 
not, bring you into it. What an ugly handwrit- 
ing, but good, too. And the letter smells of 
the chemist's shop— smell it, pray." 

"Take it away. How very nastyl What 
extraordinary friends my fastidious Henry is 
takingtoT 

".Are you curious? I am not, but letters 
come open by accident ; and this one Ipoks as 
if an accident had been intended, it is scarcely 
fastened." 

" No," said Mrs. De Gully, with some energy. 
" I choose to know nothing but what I am told: 
If Henry likes to give me his confidence, well 
and good, but he shall do it Irankly, and not 
hint to me that I can peep into a letter." 

"That is a whim of temper, if you like," said 
Francine, "and one yoa get notbing^by. Jf I 
sulkcd I got your promise to pay me.' Bat you 
great ladies are stränge things." 

"Perhaps; but we are ladies," said Mrs. De 
Gully. And her look this time did not encour- 
age Fntncine to retort. 

They drove into Naybury, as proposed, and 
Francine, in her quiet dress of pearl gray, which 
made- it difficult to decide what was her social 
Station, asked, in Mr. Chervil's presence, per- 
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tnission by her patroness.to go and make a pur- 
chase elsewhere: 

"Certainly, go. . Mr. Chervil will let me sit 
here, I know. Did you bring money with you, 
or do you Want some ?" 
• " Ah, I forgot it," said Francine. " If you 
would lend me a sovereign.'' 

Which Mrs. De Gally had to do, and noticed 
the peculiar smile ^th which she was thanked. 

" People will be so clever," said Francine, as 
she went up the street. " She thought to im- 
pix)ve the speech by offering money, and so I 
have got a sovereign. I like people who are too 
clever.*' 

Magdalenas faithful guards were on the aleit, 
and Orders had been given that no one was to see 
Mrs. Donner until Mr. or Mrs. Conway had been 
consulted, and the serrants, snpposing them- 
selves qnite to understand the reason for so mtich 
precaution, carried it out with all the important 
fassiness of the trusted domestic. There was 
not the least chance of Francine's carrying the 
outwork by a coup^ as she had hoped. Anne, 
by right of her saperior knowledge, or at least, 
snspicion, that flomething was wrong, was pre- 
ternaturally ready to ponnce upon a caller. 

"No one could see Mrs. Dormer. But Mr. 
and Mrs. Conway could be Seen.'* 

**That will be better still," said Francine, 
adroitly accepting the Situation. '^ And either, 
as mäy be most convenient. Please do not let 
them be disturbed, if engaged, as I will wait, 
with pleasure.*' 

The message was so naturally given that 
Anne was thrown off her guard, and went back 
to her work for a few minutes before appris- 
ing her mistress pf the visit. Francine, left in 
the hall, used'her keen wits,, and discovering 
that there was no one in the little parlor, en- 
tered it. 

There was Mrs. Dormer in her favorite seat 
in the garden. * 

The large window was open, and Francine 
went up to it, attracted Magdalen's attention, 
and held out the letter. 

Magdalen looked up wonderingly for a mo- 
ment, and prepared to rise, and just then Fj^n- 
eine iveard Mrs. Conway say, 

** I thougl)t you said in the hall, Anne?** 

"Yes, m'm.'* 

"No, m*m,'* muttered Francine to herseif. 
" Pray do not rise ; it is of no importance," she 
cried to Magdalen, and dextrously jerked the 
letter to the very feet of the lady whose name it 
bore. ' 

Then Francine tumed to confront Mrs. Con- 
way, who, missing her in the hall, sought her 
in the parlor. 

**I beg pardon, m*m, but I understood that I 
was to come in here., I ventured to ask'for 
Mrs. Dormer, but hearing that she can not be 
Seen" (Mrs. Conway's eye on her darling all the 
time), "I took the liberty of asking for you or 
Mr. Conway." 

"What did you want?** said the mother, 
somewhat flnstered, but glad that the visitor 



was shut up with her there, and Magdalen safe 
in the garden. 

" Mr. Dormer is in London, I believe ?" 

" I do not know. He is not here.*' 

"I am aware of that, m*m. But conld you 
favor me with an address which is likely to fiad 
him ? I onght to explain my reason.** 

"Never mind your reason," exclaimed Mrs. 
Conway ;■ " I don't want it. His club— the Oc- 
tngon, that*8 the most likely. I know no other. 
You had better go now.*' 

"I know what is going on,'* said Francine to 
herseif, "though my back is tumed tp the win- 
dow. The young lady has opened the letter, 
and it is agitating her, and the old lady wants to 
get to her and take it away. I won't hinder her. 
Mr. Henry Wigram never behaved well to me, 
and once he called me a coarse name*. I will 
hurry away, eise I might keep her boiling over." 

She thanked Mrs. Conway with eafnestness, 
and was gone. 

Magdalen had opened the lettef, which she 
thoaght might be son;e kind of petition from 
one of her poor or a piece of clerical mendican- 
cy, of which there was much in evangelieal Nay- 
bnry; but some explanatory lines which Mr. 
Dudley had thonghtfully prefixed to the State- 
ment he inclosed, sank at once into her brain 
and her hcart.. The words told her that she 
wafi now furnished with information as to her 
own conduct. 

The lines swam before her eyes, but she re- 
tained self-possession by an effort, and the 
thought crossed her that not there, not in that 
chair where she had read Ernest*s letters, and 
where she had listened to his love-talk, would 
she -read vfho^ he had now sent her. 

Mrs. Conway's agitation had been caus^ed by 
seeing Magdalen hurry away, with no invalid's 
cautious Step, fi^ih her chair in the garden. 
Before* the mother could reach her Magdalen 
had locked herseif into the library up stairs. 

"Let me in, dear,** cried Mrs. Conway, knock- 
ing eagerly. 

" Please leave me a few minutes, mamma. I 
have a letter from Ernest. I will call you when 
I have read it.** 

" A letter from Ernest,** repeated her mother, 
'* and in what a voice she ^ys it I But she has 
a right to read it alone. Anne! Anne!" ehe 
called, hastily descending the stairs. 

"Yes,.m*m." 

''Did the postman come back with a letter 
that he had forgotten ?** 

" He have not been here to-day at all, m*m.** 

**He most have come, for Mrs. Dormer has 
just had a letter from London." 

"No postman brought it, m'm, that I will 
swear any wheres. Why, m*m, it mnst have 
been brought by that lady that was here this 
minute." 

"Lady? — she is no lady — ^I know her face 
quite well ; but she never saw Mrs. Donner." 

" I left her here, m'm, in this hall where we 
slAud, she speaking so gentle and lady-like, and 
saying there was no hurry,. but she would like 
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ta sei fOD or mastGr, and I onl; went to fvtch 
my dosier and brush odC of the drawing-room, 
when ehe mntt have at^ped ioto the parlor acd 
Men Mias Magdalen' in the gardeu. But she 
woald never have had the impndeoce to tall lo 
lier to come and take a letter ; tbat cao't be the 

Another time Anne nonld have heaid some- 
ChiDg to her advaatage about a duster and brasb 
being in a drawinc-raotn at tn-elve o'clock in 
the day, bat Urs. Convray was too mucb excited 



lo (hinlrof amall offenses. She haetened lo Und 
ber bnsband, trhom she at leDgth discoTered in 
a distant part of the garden. 

" William," the Boid, "why do yon ke^ out 
qf the way 7 If yon bad been in the honse thi» 
would not bare bappened." 

" What has bappened ?" he aeked, too aox- 
loua k> note the petnlant cbarge. 

"'She haa received a letter from Emeat." 

' ' But who Gonld preyent that ? or who woald 
wiflh ?" 
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''I teil you it has been bronght clandestine- 
iy, smnggled into tbe hoase by a woman — I 
know who it is now- — it is tbat French maid be- 
longing to that bad woman at Martletowers. 
What has she got to do with Ernest ?'* 

** My dear Mary, qnietly, one tbing at a time. 
Do I anderstand you that Mrs. De Gally's maid 
has been here with a lettAr from Ernest to Mag- 
dalen ?" 

'* Yes, and she has locked herseif into the li- 
brary with it. What is to be done?" 

*«Done?" 

"Tes, of conrse. What nnderhanded proceed- 
ing*is this? There most be something wrong 
and treacheroas. The woman held me in talk, 
pretending to want Ernest's address, whereas 
her errand was to give his letter to Maf;gie." 

"Nonsense, Mary. Does Donner think that 
we shoald intercept his letters to his wife ? — yon 
are dreaming." 

^*Is it a letter only?" said Mrs. Conway, in 
a low tone. " Are there not some law papers 
that mast be put intoa person's hand by a wit- 
ness?'' 

''We shall drire ourselves mad with such 
wild gaesses,** said Mr. Conway, throwing down 
the gardening implement with wl^ch he had 
been amusing himself. " Whei*e is the child ?'* 

"Do I not teil you, locked into the library?" 

" I will speak to her." 

On their way into the honse another seryant, 
Maria, cJEime np to complete the chain of testi- 
raony. She had been at an «ppec window, 
looking at Mrs. Dormer, and thinking. that she 
seemed better than she had lately been, when 
saddenly a letter came flying irom the house, 
and lighted on the grass. The girl thought that 
it was some little joke of her master's, and waited 
to see Mrs. Dormer laugl; at it, but she did not, 
and' so Maria named it to Anne, who sent her 
with the report, bat deemed meet to keep her- 
seif in the back-ground. « 

"The insolence !" said Mrs. Conway. "To 
dare to come into my house, and fling a letter at 
my child. You are a magistrate, can you do 
nothing to her? What is the use of the law if 
it can*t punish outrages like that ?*' 

"My love, it is neither of anger nor punish- 
ment that we shoul<]l be thinking now. Mag- 
dalen, darling,"he said, knocking at the library 
door. " You haVe some news. May we hear 
it?" • 

There was no answer. 

"Break it open — not you, papa — send for 
Robert — ^tell bim to bring something — Annef^ 
Maria — where are yon all?" cried Mts. Con- 
wav. 

" A moment, love.** 

And he knocked and spoke again, bat with 
no better suocess. 

"A ladder at the window, m*m, wonld be 
quicker, and would not frighten Miss Magdalen, 
I mean Mrs. Dormer," whispered Anne. "I 
woald run up, and open the door to you." 

It was done, and Magdalen was found on the 
sofa, with her head resting on a hand. 



When her parents entered ^e gazed at them, 
without wonder, without speech. 
The letter they conld not see. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

THE CLUB ONCE MOBE. 

All the Pctagon Club knew, of course, that 
one of its members had been personally assaulted 
by another, and as t)ie details of the transac- 
tion were necessarily known only to the two 
parties, neither of whom was inclined'to talk 
on the subject, discussion was confined to the 
moral character and social consequences of the 
castigation. 

Mangles had feit himself bound to comply 
with Dormer's request that he would mention 
at the Octagon that he had beaten Mr. Henry 
Wigram, and with good cause. * Bat he con- 
tented himself with sayhig this once or twice, 
and offered no vindication of the act. 

On the whole, it was considered rather a mis- 
take. 

"Will things atop where they are?" asked 
Marsden. " One would not ask such a qaes- 
tioh on the Continent,' but we English are the 
oddest mixture of fire and ice." 

"I sappose it will come before the commit- • 
tee,** said Jemmy Rydon. '-^ What's the good 
of a committee, if it does not take such matters 
i«hand?" 

."Without going into that large qnestion, 
Jemmy," said Mr. Milwarden, "I, as a mem- 
her of the illastrious body, express my sariguine 
hope that we bhall have nothing to say to it. . 
It is out of our way. Your dinner bills, gen- 
tkmen, if annotaied with complaints, shall re- 
ceiye our best attention ; your excnses for not 
paying up your subscriptions at the proper date 
shall be considered with justice tempered with 
mercy ; and any suggestions for the amelioration 
of the lavatories shall.be heard with gravity if 
not gratitude. Bat when you come to flagella- 
tions and scandal, we must decline to exerciso 
our functions." > • 

• "Long-winded beggar it is,** said Tom Al- 
ford. "All his discourses are divided into 
three heads, like Cerbefns. What are you 
laughing at? He had three* heads, for I've 
Seen the picture of him in an old Virgil— come. A 
But as for Wigram and Dormer, the best thing 
they can do is to leave the club.'* 

"Well, you know," said Rydon, *I said be- 
fore, and I say again, that Launceston was hard 
that night on Wigram.** 

"Who'stalking of Launceston," said Dal- 
ston, impatiently. 

" Well, you were present yotirself,'* said Ry- 
don, "and yon heard what was said, and yoa ' 
can contradict me if I am wrong.'* 

" Quis vitvperavitf my good feilow^'* said 
Milwarden, " or rather, to adapt the sentiment 
to your comprehension, who the devil has «ny 
thing to say against Launceston?'* 
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'*Well, your Honor," said Bydon, sticking ttx 
his text, " he was at the bottom pf it all." 

<*Stafi;'* saidDalston. 

" It is not stuff. He Worked up Henry Wig- 
ram into a rage, and made him say things that 
had better not haye been said, and then Mr. 
Donüer pitches into Wigram. Now I say that 
the regponsibility of the whole thing is with 
Launceston, and that it is his business to s^e the 
affair put straight." , 

**If we are going back like that, yon great 
owl," said Milwarden — *' but stop I perhaps you 
are offended at being called an owl ? He was 
the bird'of wisdom, like you; that*s my reason 
for cstlling you so ; but I'U withdraw owl, if you 
like. You don't feel offended ? good. Then I 
proceed to say, that if we artf going back like 
that, we shall haye to inquire what right Wig- 
ram had to say any thing about a certain lady, 
and so we may ^et into a whole history of thingSj 
as to which we know nothing. I intend to de- 
cline discassing the matter any more." 

"Mind you," said Bydon, **I don't believe 
there'iS a Single word of truth in any thing that 
has been said or hinted about that lady." 

" Why don't you?" asked Dalston. 

" You don't," retorted Bydon. • 

'* I know that ; but your reasons are not like- 
ly to be mine, and I sbould beglad to haye my 
opinion fortified by your wisdom. What's your 
ground of unbelief ?'*• • 

« You'U all laugh at me." 

*' Of course we shall," said Milwarden. *' I 
hope you haye no doubt ofthat." 

''Laugh if you like.- I haye seen her pic- 
ture. Sam Mangles showed it to me. And, I 
may be an ass for saying so, but if ^ere's any 
thing wrong about that woman, I'll eat my hat." 

'* That doesn't make me laugh, for one," siud 
Milwarden, frankly. ''I belieye a great deal 
in faces. Only — a&d Jemmy mustn't be angry 
with me — ^I take it that you must know how to 
read a face, and that process reqnires sharper 
brains than those with which onr dear old By- 
don would credit himself." 

'* I neyer said I was cleyer," said the perfect* 
ly good-tempered Bydon. 

" And I neyer thought so— I neyer eyen said 
80," replied Milwarden, without langhing, be- 
cause he had made a little epigram with which 
he was pleased. 

'' Not so bad," said Mr. Mangles ; ''but yon 
should not say these things before dinner. I 
am quite at one with you about faces ; and as 
for the one of which you are speaking, and 
which, remember, I have had the pleasure of 
seeing in life, I confirm Bydon's yiews. I ney- 
er aaw one that so manifestly meant goodness, 
if you gentlemen know what that articie is." 

"I was not chaffing, Mangles," said Milwar- 
den. " I look upon this whole business as a 
yery sad one, and I am not ashamed of saying 
so. t am very sorry indeod for both parties." 

"I hope no fcllow is ashamed to say that he 
is sorry a good woman should get into a scrape," 
said Theodore Dalston ; "but I haypn't the least 



id^a what the scrape is, or how the compassion 
should be allotted. Wigram's hints and howls 
conyey no meaning to me, but I suppose Launces- 
ton saw one, or he would not haye made the 
row. Will any body teil n^ what has hap- 
pened, and who's to blame ?" 

" My brief is that nothing has happencd, and 
that nobödy is to blame," said Mr. Mangles. 

" Your briefy yes ; but your opinion ?" 

" About the same, except that somebody has 
been foolish ; but you must not ask me to say 
who." * • 

" Still," Said Milwarden, "you rather repre- 
sent Ernest Dtormer here ; that is to say, yon 
bring his message, and as yon just remarked, 
you hold a brief for him. We may look to you 
to keep US right. V 

" How do you mean ?'* 

* * WfcU, how shall I put it ? We all— at least 
all here — like old Ernest immensely, and are 
willing to take any good about him on trust. 
But if yon know much more than we do, and 
there is any thing particnlarly fishy, I am cer- 
tain your fHendship for him will not inducQ yon 
to— in fact, if he has gone wrong, you'd say so.** 

"I haye no hesitation in answering that chal- 
lenge." 

** It isn't a challenge," said Milwarden ; ** it 
is a compliment." 

"Put it which way you like," said Mangles, 
" and put beside it my assurance, on my honor, 
that Ernest Dormer has done nothing nnbecom- 
ing a gentlenuin." ^ 

"And I am deyilish glad to hear yon say 
so," said Dalston. "And now about tue other 
party ?** 

" My 8olemi| belief is, that I shall be able to 
giye as satisfactory an answer." 

"Then Wigram was right to a certain ex- 
ten t," Said Dalston. "That is, he was right in 
making us belieye that some sort of inquiry was 
goin9 on. I thought that he would not speak 
entirely without book." 

» 

" There is an inquiry going on, and Wigram 
knows nothing at all about it. I dare say that 
somer of you may be inclined to doubt this, but 
it is true." 

" If you say so, it is," said Theodore ; " and 
I shall foUow Milwarden's adyice, and drop the 
subject fDLtil we know more." • 

"And then drop it altogether, I hope," said 
Henry Milwarden. " But I should like to knoiv 
what Wigram means to do." 

"Bring an action for an assault, perhaps," 
said Marsden, "and ask you to lead for him." 

"Well, he might do worse," said Milwarden. 
"But I should not adyise it ; a man doesn't look 
well who comes to complain of having been 
flogged for Blander, especially where a woman's 
name is mixed uj). The dass from which Jurors 
are taken is not moral — that fallacy has been 
exploded — but it has a great dbjection to peoplc 
who accuse others of immorality.'* 

"Is he to take his beating quietly, then?" 
asked Marsden; 

"What's he to do? He can bide his time. 
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carry a good stick, and some day assault Qpr- 
mer in retnrn. Or he can go to Boalogne-upon- 
the-Sea, and invite Dormer to come over into a 
country where the sixthcommandment is not in 
force, aiid they can try to kill one another, and 
if Donner won't come (and if bis lifo is assored, 
. he cAn't, in justice to bis iamily), Wigram can 
denoance him as a coward in the Boulogne Ga- 
zette, Can yon point out any fourth scbeme fer 
redress?*' 

*' I can," Said Jemmy Rydon. 

"Well, let'shear." 

" What I Said before. It*s a bnsiness for the 
committee. I should think tbit Wigram will 
lay the case before them, and say that for words 
spoken in the smoking-roöm, and reported by a 
member, another member committed an assault, 
and that Emest Dormer onght to be expelled.*' 

" The committee has no Jurisdiction* in the 
matter, and you, Jemmy. Rydon, are a larger 
owl than I gave yon credit for being," said Mil- 
warden. 

''If I know Henry Wigram," said Daiston, 
'* he.will not let the ;natter rest, or, at all events, 
he will try for some kind of revenge." 

"Revenge, my dear fellow," said the young 
barrister; *'the word's ontof use." • 

"Theidea'snot/' 

'* But it must be. What revenge can a man 
haye in these days ? Can Wigram go and hire 
a couple of assassins to shoot Dormer?" 

''I dare say that he can," said Daiston. 
'' Most things are to be had id England for 
money. But I don*t suppose he will do that." 

' ' Can he bribe the servants of Dormer's honse 
to poison him, as in the good old days ?" 

'' That*s all nonsense. But nsveuge is to be 
had, and Wigram is the man to have it." 

" Seeing is believing. What say you, Man- 
gles ?" • 

'*I believe in the possibility of a good deal 
. of rerenge, in the present State of societyf but 
it requires money and perseverance, and a man 
who has those things is seldom fool enongh to 
waste bis time on the other. I have the means 
of injuring my enemies a good deal, but I never 
do, because it is not business." . 

''But you slash a great mi^ny poor fellows, 
editor, in a merailess manner." 

• '* Yes, but they are the enemies of thi public, 
not mine." 

• "I have noticed with regret that the Vivi- 
aector has lately been severe upon the gentler 
sex,** Said Milwarden. 

" I assume that you mean women. Not se- 
vere, but füll of kindly advice," said Mangles. 

" Hang it !" said Milwarden, "kindly advisers 
are all very well ; but I should be inclined to 
Kay with King David, let not their precious balms 
break my head — a course your fellows have been 
taking." 

** I utterly deny it. Give an instance." 

" What did you say about ' The Merry Wives 
of Windsor?'" 

"I Said nothing, but I reroember that the 
play h«as been lately alluded to." 



♦ " Yes, pleasingly. I forget the exact words, • 
and I dare sjiy that I shall Substitute better 
ones ; bpt it was something to the eöect that 
if Shakspeare had to write the play now, there 
would be no merry wives, but a couple of dis- 
reputable matrons, and Sir John Flastaff would 
be smiled on by each, and that the intrigne 
would arise out of their quarrel for bis good 
gracQ^ and finally, to heal scanda], it would be 
proposed tl^t^Anne Page should be Lady-Fal- 
staff, but the knight, with a touch of Lord Ogle- 
by, would transfer her^o Fenton, who should 
secretly be known to be Sir John's illegitimate 
soii. Then, you said, the play would be ac- 
ceptable to the British matron, who now calls 
it coarse." 

"All pure iriVention — ^I use the wrong ad- 
jective," said Mr. Mangles. "But there is a 
good deal of truth in it, for all that. Expand 
the subject into an article, and I will see wheth- 
er I can use it." 

"And so earn five 'guineas in the time it 
takes me to master a brief marked five-and- 
twenty," said Milwarden. ' ' Thanks, but I have 
chosen my'trkde." 

" And this is the man who talks of virtne. I 
have heard him." 

''* I'U talk of it as mnch as you please, and I 
will practioe it by doing my duty in my own 
sphere, Mr. Mangles. Seek not io beguile me 
into the paths of literature. Is there any thing 
new in that world? — teil me something that I 
can repeat to an intelligent female, for I am go- 
ing out to dinner." 

" I know of nothing that would bear the dou- 
ble filtration," said Mr. Mangles, "unless yoa 
like to teU her that a poem will shortly appear 
which will have a great success, and which it 
will be quite impossible for any woman, even in 
these days, to say that she has read." 

"And I may add, in strict confidence, of 
course, that the book is by my friend the editor 
of the virtuous Vivisector" 

" You can say so, if you please. If the lady 
believes yon, her opinions must be of small value 
to any body, and if she does not, I dare say ^t 
will not be the first time that you liave been 
disbelieved. Here comB the valiant Walter La- 
trobe. You should have been bere half an hour 
ago, Walter, and joined in the special commis- 
sion on the conduct of a certain intimate friend . 
of yonrs and mine ; in whose affairs this club . 
seems to take a most especial intd^est." 

"I see no objection to that," said Walter 
Latrobe, "if people would talk only of what 
they know." 

"Likely," said Daiston, laughing. 

" Well, Wigram has had a little lesson iq[)on 
the subject," said Latrobe, coldly. 

"You don*t mean that you approve Dor- 
mer's conduct in that matter ? Yon are the last 
man whom one would expect to approve of vid^ 
lence." » 

"There are times," said the soldier, "when 
a man may be pardoned for forgetting himself, 
and if I have heard the story correctly, tho 
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proTOcation given by Mr. Wigram was very of- 
fensive." . . # 

''Bat," Said D&lston, ''one does not help a 
lady's character mach by beating a man who 
speaks of her.'* 

''Thil^ is no case of a character that wants 
helping, Doddy, and that is a point which I 
hope all Dormer's friends will bear in mind. 
The character is perfect, and, therefore, Ernest 
DcMrmer can chastise impertinence without the 
least risk." 

*' That is the view yoa mean to maintain ?** 

"That is the only view which a gentleman 
acqaainted with the facts can maintain, Dal- 
ston. Yoa know pretty weH that I am not in 
the habit of giving certificates of character, and 
to do so in this case would be in itself an Insult. 
Bat I hope not to hear any.body who is less in- 
formed than I am indorsing any thing which 
Mr. Wigram may have said.'* 

Walter Latrobe said this withont tÜe least 
approach to offensiveness. It was rather in the 
tone of a man who asks a favor for himself. 
And bis gentle championship had mach value. 

"Dormer remains in town, of course?" said 
Jemmy Rydon. ** He mast k§ep in the way.** 

''Might I ask yoa why he mast?" asked La- 
trobe, mildly. « « 

"Well, it's an odd qaestion, isn't it? He 
mast wait antil he sees what Henry Wigram 
has to say to him." 

•*If he were in my hands, he wonld not wait 
five minates longer than saited him. What 
can Mr. Wigram have to say to him? What 
will be said to Mr. Wigram is, that he wantonly 
exposed himself to castigation, and got it." 

" Ah, these are not the old days," said Jem- 
my Bydon. 

" No. I go with you as far as that," replied- 
Walter Latrobe, smiling ; *' and men shoald not 
carry the coarse talk of the old days into the 
new ones, as there is no way of fighting them- 
selves oat of scrapes." 

" Except as a certain soldier fonght himself 
out of a scrape, to the detriment of sandry hea- 
then," said Mangles. 

"Yes; wasn*t I frightened?" said Latrobe, 
simply. "I suppose you won't believe that I 
thought of this club, aud the arm-chair| in the 
smoking-room, and what a fool I was to be in 
danger of being cut into pieces instead of being 
at my ease ^mong you. By Jove ! I thought a 
gQod many things very fast indeed on that occa- 
sion. Who's going to-dine here? I mast, as 
I am going to the theatre." 

''With some children, Latrobe, corae?" said 
Bydon. 

' * "1^0 meet some children," said Latrobe. ' ' Do 
yoa think that I would go to a theltre with grown- 
up people ? I would as soon ride with them in 
a mejry-go-round at Greenwich Fair. Fancy 
an adult going to a play to please himself." 

"The latÄ)uke of Wellington, in early life," 
Said Mangles, "was much celebrated for hi9 
skill with the then fashionable toy called a ban- 
delorum, and is said to have plajed with it in 



places where such fiivolities were scarcely ex- 
pected." 

"I am not the Duke of Wellington, and I 
am very hungry. Let us see aboat <iinner. I 
sent Ernest Dormer word that I would dine 
here, and perhaps he will look in. I hope so." 

"So do I," said Mangles. 

He had made some friends, who stood by him 
in the hour of trouble. 



CHAPTEB LIV. 

DORCAS AT HOME AOAIN. 

Bt a sort of tacit understanding among the 
members of the Naybury Dorcas that meritori- 
ous association had met but little of late. To 
the one assemblage to which fhe president had 
so defiantly bidden two or three irecalcitrant 
members, the wamed individuals and a few 
others had come, but conversation had flagged, 
and the ladies were even grateful to a curate 
who had ventured in among them, and had 
eamed his tea by reading aloud some mission- 
ary reports, which were affirmed by the sala^ed 
officers of the society that issued them to be in 
the highest degree satisfactory. Mrs. BuUiman 
had saved her dignity, however, and nothing 
was Said abont the proposed Visitation of the 
Bectory of Saxbury. 

Fhoebe had been quite pre'pared to assert her- 
seif, should her visit to the Bector be mentioned. 
In fact, she had made up her mind for the Sen- 
sation of martyrdom, ancl had prepared several 
pointed remarks which she intended to o&er in 
self-defense, and which, though they might be 
conceived in a camal spirit, were clothed in 
language s]Mritaal enough to prevent her being 
snubbed and silenced, as a worldling like Fanny 
Buxton would be. On the whole, thereibre, 
Phoebe was disappointed when the proceedings 
wem brought to an end, and she had been af- 
forded no opportunity of admitting that she had 
visited the Bectory, and had disavowed the Dor- 
cas purpose of rebuking Mr. Grafton for not 
having brought up his son better. Phoebe's 
walk across the fields with Edward Grafton had 
not been marked by much that would have con- 
veyed hope to the majority of young lacfies; but 
she had lived in a cold atmosphere,-and a little 
cordiality and attention went a long way with 
her. The behavior of the Bector and his fam- 
ily had esuuted in Phoebe's mind a grateful in- 
terest, ana she would have rejoiced in the dou«» 
ble pleasure of suffering at the hands of Dorcas - 
and of suffering in behalf of her new ecclesias- 
tical friends. 

ITpon the occasion in question, however, thero 
was no one to raise the cry of persecution, ^d 
doom the young martyr to the lions. «The at- 
tendance was small, and the members worked 
in silence, broken only by the carate's narratives 
of the success of Brother Jones and Sister Brown 
in indacing the natives of Ceylon to accept tracts. 
Then a longish interval took place, during which 
Dorcas did not sit. The President was a wiso 
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woman in her way, and having vindicated her 
Position, was not inclined to risk a second dem- 
onstration which might have been less snccess- 
ful. As regarded her own avowed intention of 
visiting Mr. Grafton, and in regard to which she 
had sustained so severe a conflict with that evil 
Mrs. De Gully, who had rather routed her than 
not, Mrs. Balliman was in donbt how to pro- 
ceed. It was dae to herseif, due to her place 
as leader of the religioas world in Naybury, that 
she should redeem the promise so solemnly given 
to her pioas parliament. As to fear, she did not 
know the meaning of the word ; and if the Rec- 
tor of Saxbury thgaght that his imposing elocu- 
tion and awful organ wonld hare any effect upon 
this excellent woman the Rector made an ad- 
dition to the rather numerous mistakes of his 
life. Mrs. BuUinlan was quite prepared to beard 

• the lion in his den. But this lady had s6me 
very good feelings about her, and but for the 
necessities of her position she would have given 
her kindlier natnre fairer play. She had man- 
aged to extort certain facts from her husband 
touching the Rectory. He was very secret, and, 
mcyeover, he was offended with her, and esche wed 
private conversation as mueh as a man can avoid 
such passages with his wedded wife ; but he had 
jerked out some hints that.it ..was not a time to 
be pestering Mr. Grafton with cant (such was the 
awful word used by the wretched worldling) 
when he was in a s'ea of troubles, out of which 
that man Abbott might or might not be able to 
extdcate him. That man Abbott — the phrase 
showed that Mr. BulMman, too, had his little 
spitefülnesses. He had not 90 completely re- 
tired from business bitt that he could have done 
the work reqnired by Mr. Grafton withont the 
necessity of sending for the cathedral-town law- 
yer. But he was in no humor to confide any 
annoyances to Mrs. Bulliman. 

That lady had been, of course, perfectly jus- 
tified, as a wife and as a mother, in saying to 
Mr. Bulliman that his conduct in regard to Mrs. 
De Gully was utterly unworthy of a gentleman 
and a Christian. The language was, however, 
rather incisive, and the respectable solicitor, 
when the allegation was suddenly made, was, 
unhappily, abandoned to himself sufficiently to 
demand^of his pious wife what the devil she 
meant. And finding that this fnrions and un- 
seemly question a little staggered her — for she. 
had been accnstomed to his good-natured and 
humble evasions of difficulties betw^i them — 
the man pursued his trinmph, and commanded 
* his wife to adduce, there and then, the proofs 

' on which she dared to bring such charges against 
her husband. Then Mrs. Bulliman, plucking 
up her nsual spirits, refused to be catechised, 
but declared that his behavior was the talk of 
all NayVury. Mr. Bulliman retorted that he 
believed she told untruths, but that if she did 
•not all Naybury might go where Dorcas be- 
lieved that most of it would go ; and they sep- 
arated in wrath. Had they lived in London, 
or some place of freedom, Mr. Bulliman would 
probably have gone away to Brighton or Paris 



until recalled by his wife's penitence ; but these 
th§igs can not well be done by residents in coun- 
try towns. Nevertheless they sulked, savageiy, 
in spfte of the great difficulty which two people, 
nnless they give their best miuds to the work, 
find in keeping up a show of animosity when 
they live in the same dwelling and are constantly 
thrown together. Unless married people have 
a very large house, and a double set of servants, 
they had much better fulfill the conjugal vow, j^nd 
make up all quarreis before their ludicrous as- 
pect sets in. But Mrs. Bulliman, on the pres- 
e'nt occasion, was really angry and very bitter. 
Mrs. De Gully's attentions to the solicitor had 
always been unwelcome to his wife ; but from 
the time when the latter discovered that he called 
at Martletowers without saying any thing about 
it, and permitted Mrs. De Gul^y to use his Chris- 
tian name, Mrs. Bulliman's sense of wrong be- 
came intensified to a degree that enabled her tp 
ask her husband at dinner for mustard, and more 
gravy, and the liver wing (she h^d what she 
liked), and then to.revert to scowl and snub. 
And he had been a good deal enraged at her 
presuming to affix an objectionable character to 
his professional taxe of a pretty and helpless wo- 
man, and, conscions of his own propriety, he was 
more sour to his wife th^n he had been since a 
certain time in their earlier life when shewanted 
him to push into the crowd around a street fight 
and distribute tracts. 

But in spite of this nncomfdrtable State of 
things in the household, or perhaps in order to 
show Mr. Bulliman that his wife was not absolute- 
ly dependent upon his smiles for all her hap^iness, 
Mrs. Bulliman resolved to hold another Dorcas. 
It may not be right to say that she was moved 
to this resolution by the fact that Naybury was 
at this time füll of rumors of a singular kind, 
and that the adverse prophecies which had been 
made in Dorcas about the marriage of Miss 
Conway with Mr. Dormer öeemed likely to be' 
brought to pass. Good people do not wish to 
talk scandal, and take no pleasure in the mis- 
fortunes of others, and there was much good in 
the President of Dorcas, and in »many of her 
Council. But m'ixed motives caused the assem- 
bling of the new meeting, and perhaps we may 
say, bi)t unfairly, that Mrs. Bulliman availed 
herseif the more readily of the occasion because 
her knowledge of human and Naybury nature 
told her that this time, at least, there was no 
doubt of her häving a füll house. 

Had there been a call of the house, the attend- 
ance could not have been better. The sc.hool- 
room wa« found to be too small, and both the 
drawing-rooms were devoted to the cause of the 
poor and n^edy. Sarah Bulliman was ndt de- 
ceived, and weH knew why her rooms were füll ; 
but she was pleased, and not displeased that 
Mr. Bulliman, who had not been aware pf the 
change of scene, came into the rooms in search 
of something, found his ill-treate^ ^ifo queen- 
ing it over all the religious notables of Naybury, 
and retreated in some discomposure. 

The jtea i^as worthy of ibe occasion, Mrs. 
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Bulliman never giving her friends a chance of 
scoffing at petty ^conomies. Then the work 
was duly distribated frbm the varioas bags, and 
nobody spoke aload. The fact was, that there 
was bat one snbject on whiqh all meant to have 
their say, but the question was how to bring it 
decorously ander the notice of the hoase. 

So the evening was beginning to flag, simply 
becanse no one had the key that woald anlock 
the treasary. Girls whispered to one another, 
matrons sewed in silence, or compared work 
withoat mach remark, and there was danger of 
there being no great debate after all. 

Bat the President feit that this woald not do, 
and that she had better not have brougbt thetn 
all together than have allowed them to waste 
time. And she cast her eye npon her child 
Phoebe. .Now Pboebe, since her rebellion, had 
been ritther coldly treated by her mother, though 
the piain language in which the piain young 
lady had signified her views had made Mrs. 
Bulliman consid%r that any farther skirmishing 
might be andesirable. Moreover, she was a 
good mother in her way, and was inclined to 
rehabilitate Phoebe before Dorcas, if the maiden 
woald be docile. 

"Phoebe dear," said her mother, "you were 
last night reading ont an interesting little paper 
on the Sandwich Islands. I was writing, and 
could not; pay the attention it deserved. What 
did the author say aboat the promotion of civil- 
ization, and of *something far better, by means 
of white settlers?" 

" He Said that there was still a certain preja- 
dice against the marriage of white persons with 
natives, bat that it was being removed, and that 
the best resolts were hoped for f rom such unions. 
My opinion may not be good for mach, bat I 
believe in nothing of the kind," added Phoebe, 
who was very mach inclined for a round or two 
with somebody. 

Her mother was annoyed at her tone, bat 
Said, gently enough, 

"I think we at a distance shonld härdly pit 
our opinions against those of persons who have 
resided in the Islands." 

" It does not seem to me to be a question of 
fact, bat one of feeling," said the resolute and 
didactic Phoebe, who was willing to fight her own 
lawful mother rather than not fight at all. " I 
do not need to go to the Sandwich Islands to 
learn that.onequal marriages can never be hap- 
py ones." 

** There is no ineqnality, only a<difference in 
skin," said her sister Sophia, who saw what her 
mother was driving at. "In some marriages, 
not SQ far off as the favored Sandwich Islands, 
there are real inequalities, which produce real 
. misery.** 

" Of what kind do you mean, my dear ?" said 
another player, returning the lead — it was Mrs. 
Gilbert, who never emphasized, and yet could 
be so emphatic. 

" I mean, of coaife, marriages in which one 
party is awakened, and the other remains dead 
in trespasses and sins.'* 



Here the street-döor slammed rather loudly, 
and reminded Mrs. Bulliman that this was her 
case. 

." Yes," said Mrs. Gutcheon, who was weary 
of waiting and fencing, and npw thought the 
opportunity good enough for her to come in, 
" there is no doubt that Sophia is right. That 
is a case in which we learn, on the best author- 
ity, that we can expect no happiness; and an 
awakened person who forms such an alliance 
has a bord^ of responsibility grievous to be 
borne." 

And here she glanced at her hostess, which 
was inhospitable, the rather that Mrs. Gutcheon 
had taken four cnps of most excellent tea at the 
expense of the lady she was hinting at. 

" Too true," said. Mrs. Mainwaring. "And 
even where a person is in a State which can not 
be called awakened, but which gives outward 
indications that there is a heart that may be 
ronsed to better things, it is even more danger- 
ous to be linked to one who has seither religion 
nor morals." 

They were getting warm, as the children say 
at hide-and-seek. 

"In tha^ case," said Sophia Bulliman, "it 
is, I suppose, nearly certain that the one who 
has a little good will snccamb to the one who 
has so mach of bad, and both will become cast- 
aways." 

This was rather straying away from the place, 
and it was for the President to lead them back. 
Which she did, straight. 

" We will hope," she said, " that in the case 
of a anion about which we thought a good deal 
at the time (all know to whom I refer), the re- 
sult may not be that sad one to which dear So- 
phia has adverted. Bat I fear that niuch which 
was s^id here, or rather in the school-room, has 
been — or is being — fuUy vindicated. I regret 
itj I deeply regret it." 

The question was thns thrown down upon 
the table, and became public property. 

Mrs. Gatcheon, who had of course forgiven 
Mrs. Gonway's little victory over her and her 
hnsband in the matter of the hay, was exceed- 
ingly grieved to hear that the marriage of Miss 
Gonway had turned ont nnhappily. But it was 
to be expected. 

"I think it is very cruel and prematnre to 
say that it has turned out unhappily, " said a 
pleasant voice, evidently pushed rather higher 
than nsual. 

" My dear Fanny Buxton," said Sophia, re- 
provingly. 

"And my dear Sophia Bulliman," said th§ 
contumacioüs Fanny. " However, I am glad 
that it is yoa who speak, and not your sister, 
who was a bridemaid at the wedding. I am 
wy glad that she has got nothing to say against 
He marriage." 

"Not only have I got nothing to say against 
it, dear Fanny," said Phoebe, "bat I feel it my 
duty as a Ghristian to remonstrate against a 
meeting for a holy purpose being distnrbed by 
such discussions." 
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**Are.yoa in the chair, or am I, Phoebe?" 
flsked her mother, in tremendous displeasare, 
and yet privately admiring her daughter*s plack. 

" You are, mamroa, and I am glad of it ; be- 
canse I am sure you feei with me as to the im- 
propriety of such talk.'* 

'* As I was the person inlierrupted, I suppose 
I may say something," said Mrs. Catcfaeon, get- 
ting mach redder than became an humble and 
good woman. "One yoang lady informs me 
that my langaage is crael and pr^matare, and 
another — not quite sure a young lady by a^ood 
niany years, and therefore with less excuse — 
charges me with impropriety. I know what 
would have happened to me when I was a girl 
like Miss Buxton, or a middle-aged jonng lady 
like Miss Phoebe, had I ventnred one of such 
words in the presence of my eiders." 

" I make no doubt that yoa were most care- 
fally edttcated, Mrs. Cutcheon," said Phoebe, 
*' and the resnlts are visible to all of us in your 
liberality and amiability, and I did not apply 
the word tb you in particjalar. But I believe 
that we meet to mend clothes for the poor, not 
to pick to pieces the characters of the rieh." 
This was' a littl^ epigram which Phoebe had 
potted for a previoos occasion, and wl)ich she 
now fired off with some enjoyment. 

"J must say," said Mrs. Mainwaring, "that* 
whatever inay be thought about the propriety of 
taking an interest in the welfare of oar neigh- 
bors — and I have yet to learn that this is im- 
proper — it is decidedly a new thing for the yoim- 
ger members of our association to take the di- 
rection out of the hands of the President. No 
one would complain — nay, every one would be 
thankful — if dear Mrs. Bulüman, with her age 
and Christian experience, should suggest that our 
conversation might desirably be led into»more 
serious Channels ; bat J do not think ihat the 
mothers of families should be reproved by young 
ladies of any age. As we are in Mrs. Bulliman's 
hoase, the subject is a little delicate." 

"There is no delicacy on that account, Mrs. 
Mainw.aring; and I need hardly remind my 
kind friends that on these erenings we know 
nothing of hostesses, and that it matters nothing 
where our little society meets, so that we meet 
in the spirit which is desirable. I do not agree 
with my Phoebe that there should be any restric- 
tion on our conversation here, and I think it 
may be left to the conscience of each to restrain 
herseif from that which does not tend to edifi- 
cation. I am sure that nothing could be fnrther 
from my Phoebe's intention than to give offense, 
or to seem to dictate to her eiders and betters ; 
änd Miss Buxton is perfectly capable of offering 
her own excuses to Mrs. Cutcheon." 

** I want no excuses from Miss Buxton." 

" I have nbne to make," said Eanny, coloruy 
very much, but holding her own, " that is, iff 
less Mrs. Bulliman thinks that I used any un- 
becoming word. If any excuse is to be made, 
I think it should be to me, who, as you all know 
quite well, am very intimate with Mrs. Dormer." 

"And are the first person to name yoar 



friend*s name hiere to-night," snapped Mrs. 
Cutcheon. * 

" Is that quite just ?" asked pretty Mrs. Fan- 
shaw ; " and will Mrs. Cutcheon say that any 
one in the room w^ß in doubt as to the persons 
we were going to talk about ?" 

Fanny Buxton looked at her gratefnlly, for 
the little venomous taunt had for a moment dis- 
composed the giri. 

" Were going to talk about, and are, if any 
body wishes," said Mrs. Cutcheon. "I do not 
know that I am bound to be a party to any hypo- 
critieal silence on a subject which has given great 
offense in the place. It is all very well for 
young girls, and others," she added, pointcdly, 
" to gloss over such matters in the world's way, 
thpuj^h I should have thought that Phoebe Bnl- 
liman would have known beftter. But there is 
another view of the case. I would say tfeat the 
unfortunate young lady, who mus( now deplore 
her marriage as muclf as we do, should feel that 
she has brought a scandal on i^ligion, to which 
I believe she made considerablc pretensions." 

Fanny was going to open fire again, but a 
look from her grim ally, Phoebe, bade her re- 
serve her shot. 

"I agree ^ith Mrö. Cutcheon," said Mrs. 
Mainwaring. "That is the point of view in 
which the business should be regarded, and per- 
haps the only one with which we, as a society, 
have any thing to do ; though I utterly repudi- 
ate Miss PhoeWs dictation. Mrs. Dormer was 
— I don't use the word unkindiv — rather osten- 
tatious in her doings among the poor, for in- 
staiice, and declined being pul into co-opei-ation 
with others, or to accept the guidance of a cler- 
gyraan; and that kind of self-will appears to 
have been sörely rebuked." 

"Without offense to Miss Buxton, I should 
like to ask whether any body knows where Mr. 
Dormer is ?" said Mrs. Gilbert. 

" Mr. Dormer is in London," said Fanny. 

"London is a lai'ge place, my dear," replied 
Mrs. Gilbert, trith one of ner nnanswerable prop- 
ositions. 

" I have never been there," said Fanny, find- 
ing an answer, however. 

"No, dear," said Mrs. Mainwaring, " we make 
all allowance for your inexperience, as I am sure 
you must feel." 

" It is possible," said Phoebe, " for a person 
not to have visited the metropolis, and yet to be 
aware of the duties of friendship. Were I as 
intimate with Mrs. Dormer as dear Fanny is, I 
should not think that I required any excuse for 
defending her against injustice, especially when 
we have nothing but provincial scandal to go 
upon." 

• * * Provincial ! " said Mrs. Mainwaring. " Tru- . 
ly, Miss Phoebe, you did not spend a fortnight 
in London one September for nothing !" 

"I hope that I profited by that visit, Mrs. 
Mainwaring. I had the privilege of hearing 
sermons from several emfbent laborers in the 
vinevard, and one of them addressed himself to 
an exposition of the ninth Commandment." 
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Thifl downright blow, administered by Phoeb« 
with so mach pleasure that her face quite lighted 
up, so enraged Mrs. Mainwaring that she hast- 

* ilj bundled a heap of Infant garments into her 
bag, and gave other signs that s{ie was going 
away. Again itbecame.thePresident's tum to 
speak. 

'^I would ask jou, as a favor to myself, not 
to withdraw, Mrs. Mainwaring." 

''I will stay, if yon wish it, as insults are 
good for a proud spirit ; and mine was, perhaps, 
a little inclined to rebel," Said Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing^ white with anger. 

*' We are not to consider piain speaking an 
insult, if it he conscientions," said the President, 
nnable to refrain from taking the part of her 
conrageous dftnghter. ''Althongh Phoebe is 
my child, it would not become me to require 
her to be silent if she has convictions. Bat 
when she says that we have nothing bat provin- 
cial scandal tc^gaide as in forming an opinion 
ön a certain subject, I mast remind her that no 
person in Naylury can have any doiibt that the 
niarriage, at which she assisted, has proTed an 
nnhappy one. If I have held my tongue on 
details that have reached me, it has only been 
becanse it did not appear necessary to toach on 
^ them. Bat a very sad story is in circalation, 
and what we see lends conürmation to it." 

'' I shoald think so," said Mrs. Catcheon. 

" Every body looks at me," said Fanny, again 
%lashing ; '^ bat I did not mean t^ say any tlyng 
more at present. All I have to say is, that the 
Story aboat Mr. Dormer's staying away, ahd not 
being gn good terms with Magdalen, is entire 
nonsense ; they are in constant commnnication ; 
he is in town on important^basiness, being on 
the committee of the Octagon Clob. Bat this 
very day h^sent her a very long letter ; and I 
leani this from Mrs. Conway herseif." 

"You called there, perhaps?" said Mrs. Gil- 
bert, gently. 

" I did, Mrs. Gilbert." 

*' And Mrs. Dormer was at home, and yon did 
' not see your intimate friend ?" 

"No, she was lying down." 

"Qaite natural, Mrs. Gilbert," said pretty 
Mrs. Fanshaw, with one of those looks which 
constitute the female telegraph. 

"No doabt," said Mrs. Gilbert. "I have 

• called several .times, and at various hours, and I 
have never been allowed to see the yonng lady." 

"1 do not Visit the Conways," said Mrs. 
Catcheon; "bat I have reason to know that 
.no person sees Mrs. Dormer except members of 
her own family." 

"I heg yoar pardon," said Fanny, "I see 
her whenever I call ; to-day was the exception ; 
and J had a very long talk with her. a few days 
ago. I can not anderstand why some people 
are anxioas to make ä mystery where there is 
no'ne." 

"After this repeated defiance," said Sophia 
Balliman, growing red, and becoming mach ag- 
iler than her sister Phoebe, who asaally.was ag- 
iler than Sophia, " after this deteripination on 



Fanny^s part and my sister's that nothing shall 
be said against their favorite, I really will' not 
be restrained from saying that if mamma pats 
ap with this dictation, I will not." 

"Sophia!" said Mrs. Balliman. 

"Yes, mamma, I know;' bat I have a right 
to the same freedom of speech as my sister, 
whom yoa have defended two or three times this 
evening in a way which has sarprised me. I 
am sare that, thoagh I never did any thing to 
offend yon in my life, yoa never stood ap for 
me as yoa have done for Phoebe." 

"Why," said Mrs. Fanshaw, smiling, "here 
is the prodigal daaghter's eider sister remonstra- 
ting with the parent against extraordinary kind- 
ness to the naaghty one." 

"I am not going to be put down by a joke, 
Mrs. Fanshaw, and perhaps it is not altogether 
right to parody a parable. I mean to teil Fan- 
ny, and Phoebe also, thoagh they both know it 
quite well, that there are other rumors in Nay- 
hury besides those which aifect Mr. Dormer. 
What is the use of pretending ignorance of that, 
Phoebe ?" 

" Dear Sqphia, I pretend nothing. I believc 
that there are some stories of a ridiculoos kind, 
and that when they come to be sifted they will 
turn out as absurd as that which Fanny has j[ast 
crashed." 

"I hope so, I am sare," said Sophia, bat not 
in the tone in which hop^ulness is usually in- 
dicated. 

" As to the story which Miss Buxton is said 
to have cnished," said Mrs. Catcheon, "I can 
perhaps say something which I shonld have kept 
to myself if there had not been such an attempt 
to prevent free speaking on a matter on which 
we have all a right to speak. It is perfectly 
true'that Mrs. Dormer had a long letter tO'^day 
from ler precioas husband." 

" A lady's word," said Fanny, in a low voice. 

" Bat doißs Miss Baxton know how that letter 
arrived?" 

"How do London letters arrive generally?" 
laughed Fanny. "By the post, I suppose^" 

" Of course you do. But when a young lady 
takes a w^ole party of her eiders to task, and ' 
charges them with ignorance, don't yoa think 
it would be quite as well if she took care to be 
well informed herseif?" 

Matron and maidens listened, for Mrs. Cntck* 
eon, though any thing but populär^ had one gift 
which commands populär attention. She had 
a way of finding out the smallest. details of a 
story, and a knack of serving them ap with ef- 
fect. It was she, it will be remembered, who 
first proclaimed as certain the arrangement that 
the Dormers were to reside with the Conways, 
It was she who learned that the bedroom was 
to be called the Dormertory. So when she im- 
plied that she had news, all Dorcas lent her an 
«ar ; Phoebe, however, scowliYig frightfully, and 
Fanny's pretty lips working with anger. 
• "The letter, as Miss Buxton calls it," con- 
tinued Mrs. Cutcheon, " was not brought by the 
postman at all, for I took in our letters, being 
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in the garden, and the man expressly told me 
that he was not going up the liill, which he 
miist have done if he had any thing for that 
house. Bat more than this — and when Miss 
Baxton has heard n^e she will perhaps not be in 
such a hnny to use disrespectful language — that 
letter was delirered to Mrs. Donner by a special 
agent of her husband's, who had to get at her 
by a roundaboat device.'* 

'' Ah ! we now see why nobody was ever ad- 
mitted/* said Mrs. Mainwaring. 

*^ Yes ; for though Mr. Dormer was not likely 
to send letters by any body here, a stranger 
might have slipped in. And now, Miss Bux- 
ton, did yonr Mend Mrs. Gonway teil yoa this, 
as well as what yon have repeated to ns, and 
which is worse than a falsehood, becanse it is 
a studied equivocation ? Did she teil yoa that 
the letter, as yoa call it, was a docament from 
the Divorce Court, to which Mr. Dormef has 
appealed against his wife? And did she teil 
yoa that as Mrs. Dormer kept out of the way, 
. of coarse expecting something of the kind, the 
agent or messenger got hold of the gardener, 
who was nailing the vine ap neur the library 
Window, and bribed him to give the packet to 
the lady, who was inside, and that accordingly 
he climbed ap his ladder and handed it to yoar 
friend, who had the grace to faint away, and 
the door had to be broken open ? Now, Miss 
Baxton, inqaire into the trath of what I have 
been telüng yoa before yoa accase yoar betters 
of saying what they oaght not to say." 

The Sensation was complete. Thtf honors of 
the evening were Mrs. Cutcheon's. Bat Mrs. 
Balliman, sach is our imperfect natare, was not 
saperior to the weakness of allowing it to be 
snpposed that she had been aware of the natare 
of the revelation, and had, as they mas^ have 
Seen, led up to it once or twice. 

" If any body eise bat Mrs. Catcheon had told 
this," Said Mrs. Fanshaw to Fanny« Baxton as 
they went away together, "I woald have disbe- 
lieved it. Bat the old — ^I don't care, I will say 
it — ^the old hag does manage to roat oat the 
strängest things." 

''Don't believe it, dear Mrs. Fanabaw, don't 
believe it," said Fanny, crying. "My own 
Magdalen in the Divorce Coart! The idea is 
too wicked.*' 



CHAPTER LV. 

ONB LINE. 

She knew it all now. 

The blow had fallen, and for the moment it 
had crushed and stunned. As has been said, 
when Magdalenas parents made their way to her 
they foand her scared and silent. 

Bat it was not^in her natare to sarrender to 
despair, to lie down and moan away her lifei 
Her high courage 8tood*her fiiend, and a trae 
and noble pride sastained her in that hour of 
bitter trial. 

Their affectionate ministration was soon re- 



warded by l^agdalen's regaining composnre, and 
they wondered at the rapidity with which she 
passed from the State of torpor in which they 
foand her to the apparent recovery of her asnal- 
sweet self-possessiön and qaick intelligence. 
The wonder was not anmixed with disqoiet, 
especially on the part of the mother. 

*'I must have perplexed yoa sadly, dears," 
she said. " Yoa thoaght 1 had fainted ; bat I 
had not. I saw Anne come in at the window 
and open the door to yoa." 

''Never mind, darlihg," said her mother, ca- 
ressing her. ''It is enongh for us that yoa'are 
safe and well. Now yoa must be. an obedient 
child, and come to yoar rooro and.^st." 

**There is no need, dear." 

"Please be obedient, Maggie.** 

''I am not very disobedient, mamma, am I?" 
she said, placing her band in her mother *s. ''I 
know what yoa mean. Yoa think that I have 
had painfal news, and that I am^going to be ill. 
It is not so, mamm^.'* 

' ' Bat you do not say, darlingf that you have 
not had painful news," said her father, in spite 
of a deprecating look from his wife. 

'*! have had news which, please, you most. 
let me think«abont before I say any thing to 
either of yoa, " said Magdalen, earnestly. ' ' Do 
not be afraid to trast me with myself. See, I 
am qaite recovered," she added, rising, and kiss- 
ing her fiither, bat without relinqaishing her 
mq^her's han^ • 

•* Yoa know best, Mary," said Mr. Conway, 
doabtfdlly. ''At least let me say a word to 
yoa in the next room." 

" Gro with him, mamma." 
' "I will not beat this — I can not," said Mr. 
Conway, in a low tone, bat almost fiercely, as 
he went out with his wife, and thev passed into 
the nearest room. " We oaght to xnow at once 
what that man has said to the dhild. It must 
be some stränge and wicked thing that conld 
work in this way upon her. I will know." 

Never in their lives had Mary Conway heard 
her hasband speak thns ; and bat for the greater 
troable, the loving woman would have feit that 
harsh tone in her very heart. Bat she answered 
very gently : 

" Leave her to me, love. I think she wishes 
to teil me all." 
' " She must— or he shall !" 

" She has asked for a little time for thoaght. 
That is not nnreasonable, dear William. It is 
bat a few minates since we hardly knew whether 
she was alive or dead. For God's sake, bc 
thankful that she is testored, and do not be vi- 
olent or hasty." 

" Get the letter from her, Mary, and then do 
not leave her for a moment." 

"I will do what I can," said Mrs. Conway. 
" Stay in the house.", 

" Why should I leave it ?" 

"You know why I say that," she said, taki'nf* 
from his band a card which he had snatcbed 
from the table. It was the list of trains. 

" I will not leave the house until I have seen 
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you again," Said Mr. Conway. "Go back to 
her, and get tbat cuised ietter." And he left 
her. 

'' Yoa have not sent papa for Mr. Beccles, I 
hope ?'* Said Magdalen, when lier mother re- 
entered. '* Indeed I do not need it.*' 

**No, dearest.'' 

*' And you are going to let me be alone for 
a little, are yon not, dear?" 

'^ Magdalen, best one, yon shall have yonr 
own way ; you always have when those who love 
you beyond all eise in the world can give it yoa. 
Bat should yoa estrange them from you in the 
hour of your trouble? — ^and you are in deep 
tronble, very deep — ^you can not bide tbat from 
a mother. Are we not to be trasted with yonr 
affliction as well as with your juy, my'own Ma^ 
gie?" 

** Mamma, how I love you ! But leave me 
to myself ibr a little while. Not to myeelf, 
dearest. You know with whom I mean T' 

Mrs. Conway did know. She folded her child 
in a long and passionate embrace, and withdrew. 

When Magdalen arose from her knees it 
would have been worth many bours of a paint- 
er*8 life to have leamed the look which she had 
gained in prayer. 

Then she sent for her mother, and tbat anx- 
ions watcher was soon by the side of her child. 

*' Mamma," she said, '* I am in a great doubt, 
and while tbat lasts I must not teil, even to 
yoa, what has come to me to-d^y. Will not 
yoa tfnd papa be content to trast*me for a little 
while, after trasting me all my life ? And will 
you not believe tbat to have a secret from you 
is a sorrowfal thing indeed for me ?" 

^'Love, yoa have taken better counsel tban 
tbat of the fondest parent, and when I hear you 
speak so 1 ought to say no more. Bat remem- 
ber this — you are very young, you have not had 
tbat fight in the world which we have had, and 
you know little of its hard ways, and how to 
meet it. You may be doing yourself and all 
of US a wrong in not asking for our loving ad- 
vice, and letting us know wbether we .can help 
you." 

'* I have thought of tbat, mamma." 

" Then I must be silent." 

'' No, you must not be silent, darling,** said 
Magdalen, flinging her arms round her mother ; 
^* you must not be silent. You must stay with 
me, and teil me that you forgive me for per- 
plexing you, and for much more that I have 
Seen, but have never spoken of, because I boped 
that bappiness would come, and all be forgotten." 

'* Would come, my darling?" said her mo- 
ther, unable to restrain the fast-flowing tears. 
"Hasitgone?" 

And the mother's heart paused, and she held 
her breath for the reply. 

'*For a little time, dearest," said Magdalen, 
in a low voice ; ** only for a little time." 

"Then he has been the—" 

^ Not a word of bim, mamma," said Manda- 
ten, eamestly. "Not a word which bis wife 
should not hear." 

R 



Mrs. Conway was a good woman, yes, in the 
fall meaning of two simple words which mean 
the bighest praise that can be given on earth ; 
and with one streng effort she croshed all that 
was rising in her heart, and, mastering her 
voice, she said: 

"If be deserves your love, darling, he must 
show it soon." 

"Yes," said Magdalen, promptly. 

Her mother gazed at her for a few moments, 
and then said : 

"I need not teil you, love, tbat papa desired 
to see the letter that you have had to-day. Yoar 
answer to me must be mine to him." 

*' Will you .teil him that indeed I have not 
had a letter? I thought it was one, and I 
thought it was from Emest. It is neither. But 
it is something which I ask leave ;to keep to my- 
self until I know more." 

" Then you have not heard at all from Ern- 
est, my child ?" 

" No — not since I told you." 

"It will comfort papa if I go and teil bim 
that," Said Mrs. Conway. 

Again alone, Magdalen sat face to face with 
ber sorrow, and it needed all her bravery to 
confront that grim presence. 

Strangely (as some might say) the fearful 
charges implied in the documents she had re- 
ceived were not the ideas that presented them- 
selves most terribly to her. Tbey were so wild, 
so dark, that she tumed from them with a Sen- 
sation that was as much wonder as abhorrence. 
They seemed like accasations prompted by some 
lunacy, and she seemed to close her ears against 
their impurity ms she would have done had some 
insane person broken upon her with a torrent of 
blasphemy. 

But he who had devised the message well 
knew how to insure ils being read. He had 
begnn with a few words which burned into her 
eyes and heart. He had set out that here was 
the business into which Emest Dormer was in- 
qniring, and which, for the sake of himself and 
bis wife, oaght at once to be set at rest. 

That was the device which had caused her 
eager perusal of eveiy linc ; and but for tbat, as 
the writer had foreseen, his accusations would 
have been wasted paper. 

But Emest Dormer was investigating this 
foul story in London instead of hastening to 
his wife. 

It was false. He was not. He had many 
enemies, earned for him by his talents and suc- 
cess. One of them was lying to her. 

But the flush which this angiy and welcome 
thought brought to her brow died oat as she re- 
called that last interview. 

Yes, it was in reference to the Fercy Yaaghan 
named in the docnment, to the Chamber, to the 
locket of which sbe had told Emest, and of 
which she had made mention in her girlish di- 
ary — ^instantly produced to him, and offered to 
him that he might read all — it was in reference 
to all this that Emest had come down to see 
i her for a moment, had met her hurriedly, cold- 
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ly, and, after brief qnestioning, bad hastened 
firom her presence. 

He, her husband — ^he whom she loved — he to 
whom she was soon — 

It was then that she had feit the fall force of 
the blow, and it was then that she had passed 
from consciousness into the State in which she 
had been found. 

Now, somewbat strengthened, and with re- 
tuming courage, she sought to look more calmly 
at the hideous charges. 

From memory only, for she could not, as yet 
at least, bear to peruse again the words which 
had scared her. 

Bat it was in rain that she tried to think of 
tbem. The thonght of Ernest Dormer, and his 
daring to give an ear to an accnsatibn against 
her, came ever between her and the wild story 
she had read. Did he really know what cruel 
wickedness was in band ? and could he> knowing 
that, have the heart to be any where bat beside 
her, to protect her, and to defy her^landerers? 

And did he know that she had been furnished 
with the frightful detail ? Had he connived at 
its beifig sent to her? Had he sentit? 

Bat this last thought was too dreadfnl to be 
bome. It passed. She even reproached her- 
seif wifh having allowed it, even for a moment, 
to cross her mind. He who had never, sare 
once, been aught in her presence bat tendemess 
and gentleness since they had stood at the altar 
— he, in the hoar when she was hangering for 
his presence, and when his best devoCion shoold 
have been hers — to strike the cruelest blow ever 
given to a loving woinan ! The thoaght came. 
Such thoughts will come, but Magdalen reraem- 
bered the divine allegory. When the foul birds 
came down upon the sacrifice Abraham drove 
them away. The sacrifice was nnpolluted. 
And she feit that she had done her husband no 
wrong, for the thoaght had never been hers. 

Enough, and far more Ihan enongh, was left. 
Ernest Dormer was away, his letters were brief 
and cold, and he had seen her only to demand 
a mysterious explanation. 

Brooding over all this produced the natural 
and inevitable bewilderment which the helpless 
feel when -they must bear in silence the ever- 
recurring and persecating grief. She would 
have given mach to dare to sleep. She feit 
that she could have slept. Bat she did not 
dare the waking that would bring her back, 
perhaps from the bosom of Ernest,* to the fright- 
ful presence of her sorrow. 

She must do something, or she could not bear 
this existence. She would write to Ernest. A 
woman's pride should give way to a wife*s love ; 
and she feit a singular and gentle pleasnre in 
appealing to him for protection. To whom eise 
should she appeal? And she thoaght that if 
his heart would ever awaken for her it would be 
when she piteously asked for succor. And Mag- 
dalen, with a sigh that did not mean utter mis- 
ery, sat down to write to her husband. 

It may be that had she been stronger and 
firmer she woald have written an bombier and 



more tooching letter than she did. Bat the 
shock had told, and, as we have said, a certain 
bewilderment had succeeded to her first sorrow 
Words would not come to her at^her will. She 
began two or three times, and then was half 
alarmed at the incoherency of her sentences. 

At length a thought strack her, and she re- 
solved on what she woald do. 

She withdrew the hateful packet from the 
hiding-place into which the poor child had tbrust 
it, half unconsciously, and without reading it 
again — ^nay, as far as she could, averting her 
eyes from the hold handwriting — she inclosed it 
in a Cover, and inside she wrote these words : 

** This was given to tfour wife by Mrs, De Gul- 
Itfs maid. Love,^* 

That last word, perhaps, was not written with- 
out an effort. Ought she to siiy it ? Did he 
deserve it? How would it be taken? Bat 
when do reasons against generosity w^eigh with 
a loving woman ? Yet she found herseif an ex- 
cuse. 

''No letter has ever passed between us with- 
out that Word. I will not be the first to leave 
it out." 

And then she owned that her excuse was 
hypocrisy, and that she would equally have put 
in the word had he omitted it a score of times. 

"I have a letter to post, mamma, which I 
should like to post with my own band. Will 
you walk down with me ?" 

"I will go with you,.dear child," said her 
father. ''But are you snre that you have 
strength enough ?" 

"For that little walk? Oh yes, and mach 
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more. 

As Mr. Conway saw the cafefully secured 
packet given to the postmaster he feit that a 
document which he ought to have read was be- 
ing sent away ; but he had made np his mind 
what to do, and was silent. 

"The letter was, of course, to her hasband," 
said Mrs. Conway to him when they retumed, 
and Magdalen had gOne to her ropm. 

"Yes. She made no secret of it; in fact, 
held it so that I could not help seeing the direc- 
tion. To his cldb ; that is the address whicli 
he gives his wife," said Mr. Conway, angrily. 

"I do not wish to make excuses for him, 
William ; but it may be the ßafest address if hü 
sleeps in the country, as he said he liked to do ; 
and he has probably told Magdalen exactly where 
he is." 

" I believe nothing of the kind ; but I shall 
know all about it to-morrow." 

^* You have not Written ?'* 

" If I had how could I pet^ 
row?" said Mr. Conway, wil 
he was in the habit of showihf 
to town by an early train." 

"To see whom, dear?'* 

"To see Mr. Ernest Dormer, and to know 
either the day on which he means to return 
home, or — no matter, that is the first qneslion. 
When I have bis answer to that I shail know 
what to say next." 
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''I am glad that you sleep on this resolutioD, 
William." 

"That will make no difference. You are 
strangely lukewarm in this matter, Mary." 

"I lukewarm, William!" 8aid Mrs. Conway, 
her eyes filling with tears ; " yoa should not say 
such a thiiig to me ; though I know that you 
don't mean it." 

'^No; no, Mary," said her husband, angry 
with himself, and her, and all the world; *'I 
don*t mean it — at leäst in the sense of wis)iing 
to vex you. Yoa can't need to be told that. 
But you enjoin our compliance with all the 
child's notions, though ehe is as unworldly as 
she was ten years ago ; and you seem to foi^t 
that her Separation from her husband is a solemn 
and sad thing." 

** For that reason, dear William, I would do 
nothing to bring it on." 

'* Bring it on! why, it has come. He has 
left her, and. she is breaking her heart. The 
paper which came to-day is not a letter — cer- 
tainly not ; he does not condescend to write to 
her. It is some sort of lawyer's proposal for 
terms." 

" William, when I threw out that idea in the 
midst of my anger and grief at her getting the 
letter you called it a wild guess." 

*'I was wrong, and your instinct hit on the 
truth." 

"But now I do not believe that it was so." 

** Why not?" 

"I believe that she would have given me 
that. Ther9 would have been no place for 
doubt, rio wish for time, after my child had re- 
ceived such a proposal. Her pride would have 
shown itself, and we should have been consulted." 

*' I am not so sure. Between her infatuation 
for him and her religious views — I wish to Heav- 
en she had never seen those Papists! — I feel 
that between those two influences thefe is no 
knowing how her pride might have gone. But, 
Mary — ^I suppose I may say it — she may have 
more confidences for you than she has for me. 
I do not urge th&t this is not right and natural, 
but you should not allow me to act in the dark." 

*'I am asking you not to act at all," said 
Mrs. Conway. 

^'Then you mean that you know something 
which I am not to know." 

'' Do not speak in that unkind tone, William. 
Have we any object but one in the world, and 
are we not both equally set upon it?" 

**But — I don't mean any thing unkind — ^you 
are evading my question, Mary," said Mr. Con- 
way, looking hard at his wife. "You know 
best whether you and Magdalen should have 
secrets from me," he added, in a hurt tone. 

" I have never known you so unjust and un- 
kind since we married, William," said his wife. 
** What question have you ever asked either of 
US which has not been answered ? I teil you 
every thing; sometimes, perhaps, things not 
worth your knowing. If ever I have kept any 
thing back it has been that you might not be 
disturbed." 



"Mary, we have lived in love together so 
long that this sort of talk grates upon my heart 
more painfully than I can teil you. It would 
seem as if this unhappy marriage is to bring 
trouble upon all of us ; but if so, it must be faced. 
It is the hardest day of my lifo when I have to 
ask my wife to speak, when she desires not to 
speak, and yet I feel that I must do it. You 
know the reasons which are prompting Emest 
Dormer to ill-treat Magdalen ?" 

"Not in the least^ William, as I am your 
own faithful wife." 
. " Then why evade my question ?** 

" Because there is a circumstance in Magda- 
lenas life of which you were not told at the time, 
and which there has been no reason to speak of 
since ; and I should be telling an untruth if I 
Said that she had not given me a confidence which 
you had not shared. But it had nothing to do 
with the present unhappiness." 

" Come, Mary, admit that I have the utmost 
confidence in your judgment when I say, that 
if you believe what you have last said, I do not 
dcsire to hear what has been withheld from me. 
I may suppose the same ofier was made to her 
which was rejected. I do not know why I was 
not to be trusted — but let that pass." 

"You mean by your silence, dear, that you 
do not wish to know?" 

" I wish you to speak or not, just as pleases 
you, " said Mr. Conway. The words were those 
of perfect courtesy, but there was temper in the 
tone. 

"Have I quite deserved, William, that you 
should ever speak to me like that ?" 

* * Like what ? No, I heg your pardon^there 
— I am an ungrateful brüte ; you deserve no- 
thing but-— but what I think you usually receive 
from me," said Mr. Conway, conquering his in- 
clination to feel wronged ; " but I have been so 
thrown off my balance by what we have been 
sufifering that I even forget what is due to you. 
I am an ungrateful brüte n«vertheless." 

" You are nothing of the kind, dear ; and if 
this State of things did not upset you I should 
think you loved our darling less than she de- 
serves. Now you will hear patiently what I 
have to say ?" 

" Say nothing that you would not have said 
but for my petulance." 

"Well, I might not have told you at this 
time, but some other, when we were in a differ- 
ent mood. But the onTy secret which Maggie 
and I have ever kept from you was about a 
great danger which she incurred when in Wales, 
and how she was delivered from it, and how the 
person who behaved so well on that occasion 
afterward behaved worse. It is a long lime 
ago now, but you shall not say that we have 
mysteriös." 

Then Mrs. Conway in a few words told her 
husband the story of the Welsh rescne by Percy 
Vaughan. 

He listened with close attention and with 
visible agitation while his wife was detailing 
the peril of Magdalen, and with strong excite- 
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ment as she described the gallantry of her <le- 
liverer. 

*^I was never told this — why?" he asked. 
''Mind, I am not offended; you had a good 
reason." 

"We thoaght so. You were in delicate 
health, and you do not need to be told bow yon 
were wrapped ap in Magdalen. I am not sare 
that it was right to keep it from you, bat I am 
sure that you will believe I had bot one motive." 

" And," continued Mr. Conway, without an- 
swer to this, " the young man Yanghan thoaght 
that the Service enabled him to propose to marry 
her?" 

"Yes." 

<' I wish to God that she had accepted him !" 

'* Wbat ! and you say this, knowing nothing 
abouthim?" 

**I know only what you teil me, namely, 
that he did something for which I would have 
cut off my own band and girenit to him if he 
had asked me. What a contrast between a noble 
fellow like that, and a man who repays the gift 
of the best girl in the world by — " 

"William, hasty words were on my own 
tongue in regard to onr child's husband, when 
she bogged me to say nothing that a wife shonld 
not hear. It may be that we shall rejoice not 
to have spoken against him." 

* * It may be," said Mr. Conway, slowly. " But 
to retum for a moment — why was this brave 
young fellow unacceptable ?" 

* ' I can not say ; but the moment Magdalen 
saw in what way he was disposed to reward him- 
seif, she acted admirably, and there was an end." 

" Of course she did. But do you not see in 
what a false position I have been placed ? It 
was for me to have thanked, that man, to have 
done any thing for him which I could in retum 
for such a priceless service. I have been wronged 
in this matter," said Mr. Conway, gradually lash- 
ing himself into anger. 

"I would rather bear yoar unkindncss now, 
William, than have risked the telling you at the 
time." 

"He must think me a cold-hearted, selfisfa 
wretch.'* 

**He did not know of your existence. He 
häd no opportunity of making any inquiries. 
The rescue occurred one week — before the next 
was out he had made bis intentions clear, and 
had been dismissed. And he was most splen- 
didly rewarded by Mr.TIaslop." • 

"I thank him for doing.my work, and not 
any body who took it out of my hands.'' 

" Please hear me out, William. The young 
man tumed out to be a very unworthy character 
— he committed some crime — and Mr. Haslop 
gave him the raeans of leaving the country for- 
ever." 

Mr. Conway feit somewhat ashamed of the 
tone he had been using, but endeavored to help 
himself. 

"Another story, then, which was also kept 
from me ; and Mr. Haslop was told, of course, 
not to mention it in bis letters." 



"We were talking about Magdalen, dear," 
said Mre. Conway, gently. 

But he was not ready to be bronght back. In 
fact, he was more offended than he had chosen 
to say. For the reason which had been given 
for bis not having been informed of the incident 
in Magdalen's history Struck at his self-love, ' 
and implied that his intellect, of which he was 
not perhaps nnduly proud, had been regarded 
by his wife as not'powerful enough to sustain 
him, during physical prostration. This was a 
very bitter thought for Mr. Conway, and even 
at this time, when a much graver matter was 
in l|and, and although hiß wife had pleaded her 
own affection for him as an excuse for the se- 
crecy, he permitted the shaft to rankle. 

** I thought that we were talking about her 
still," said Mr. Conway. "Poor thing! she 
has been unfortunate in her lovers." 

"Let US pray that the future maybe happy." 

"There is no chance of that, unless we em- 
ploy some means to set things right," retorted 
Mr. Conway. 

" Only let us be sure that they are the right 
means." 

"I mnst consider that question for myself," 
he replied. *^ It appears ta be my turn now to 
think separately." 

" If you please, William ; for I am sare you 
will act wisely." 

He crossed the room and kissed her. 

" Mary," he said, in his old kind voice, "you 
are as much too good for me as she is for him 
— well, I will not say i|, as you ask me to hold 
my judgment. We have been nearer a quarrel 
to-day than we have ever been in oixr lives." 

" We have not, dear, been near a quairel, I 
thought that you knew me well enough by this 
time to be sure of that." 

" I have been in a vile temper." 

"Yott have shown — if any thing could sur- 
prise me that is good in you — I could say that 
you have surprised me by your kindness in so 
readily forgiving what many men would not 
have pardoned so quickly." 

" Ought not, perhaps," he said, but not in Ir- 
ritation. 

"I will not say that ; but a wife has no right, 
even with the best intentions, and you know 
mine were those, to keep any thing of Import- 
ance back from her husband. Now that I have 
told you, it seems wonderful to me how I cönld 
have kept it back so long; but if you will be- 
lieve me, dear, I had determined to forget it, 
and had managed not to think of it often. Only 
your asking a point-blank question bronght it 
suddenly back." 

"And you have not told me because you 
thought that there was a chance of my hearing 
it in another way?" 

He pressed his band on her Shoulder as he 
spoke to show her that he did not mean this for 
an unworthy taunt. Yet he meant, perhaps, 
something of what the words implied. It was 
his nature. 

" No, I do ifot think so," said his wife, qnietly. 
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**Nor do I," Said Mr. Conway. "I am sor- 
rj," hö added, after a pause, "that a man who 
conld do a manly thing, as this Yaughan conld, 
had no more ballast abont him. Do yoa know 
wbat was tha crime he committed ?" 

* * Not exactiy, for Mr. Haslop never mentioned 
it again ; I believe, however, tbat it was some 
kind of law-forgery.'* 

**What can you mean, dear? Heaven for- 
^ve me for having a moment's mood to laugb!" 

" That is wrong, William. We shonld all go 
mad if Heaven gave us no moments for breath- 
ing amidst our troables. If you have never feit 
that there was a kind Providence visibly helping 
you, dear, you have never known what it is to 
laugb outriglft between sorrows. I hope you 
will never have the lesson that way. Ot, wbat 
would I give to hear her laugb ! Do you not 
miss tbat music, William?" 

**Do I not? But I will know what has 
stopped it." 



CHAPTER LVI. 

AN OLD LOVEB, AND HIB LOVE. 

For some days after her receiving the packet 
from Dudley Magdalen Dormer remained in 
the State of bewilderment which it had pro- 
duced. Her mental sensations during this pe- 
riod were so monotonous as to suggest to her a 
kind of mecbanical recurrence, upon which she 
could almost cdlculate. Strange cbanges, an 
nnkind busband, a lonely and miserable future, 
were the prominent ideas which succeeded to 
one anotber witb tormenting regularity, and 
their incessant presentment began at lengtb to 
dull the brain of the sufiferer. The only times 
at which she was conscious of excitement were 
at the hours wben letters arrived, and when 
she looked for an answer from Ernest — ^and 
none came. 

Her parents watched her tenderly as was their 
wont, but deemed it best to exercise no kind of 
control over her movements. There was, in- 
deed, notbing in her manner or conversation to 
justify their interference, or, indeed, to cause 
them more unbappiness than proceeded from 
tbe fact that she was neglected by her hnsband, 
and was unhappy. And.they silently obeyed 
her desire that as yet she should be spared all 
question as to the contents of ithe document 
which they knew her to have sent away. But 
eacfi day they came to a resolution that this 
reticence must not last, and wben almost bent 
upon requiring explanations from their child 
they were stayed by the gentle firmness witb 
which she entreated their forbearance. 

She was to endure more before her Ups were 
nnsealed. 

"I will Visit my poor people again," she said 
to herseif one moming. **My griefs do not 
excuse my forgetting theirs ; and it may be for 
tbe last time." 

**I will go witb you," said her/ather, when 
she mentioned her Intention. 



**Come and meet me, and walk hörne with 
me, papa," had been her answer, and she had 
gone away alone. 

But she did little visiting tbat day. 

As she approached the cottages of her pen- 
sioners she saw Edward Grafton Coming out of 
the bouse of Mrs. Faunt. 

He was fliished and angry. What had passed 
between the evil old woman änd him seif mat- 
ters little. Her venomous tongue had been in 
füll play, and she had succeeded in wounding 
him so severely that, utterly beaten in the con-. 
flict witb her, he was exactiy in a temper to re- 
venge himself on a weaker antagonist. Edward 
Grafton's ill-balanced nature was more^ban ever 
out of Order tbat day. * 

He saw Magdalen, and at first determined to 
avoid her, for he was conscious tbat he was not 
likely to prove an agreeable companion. Then 
tbe scene brought back to bim an interview 
which will be remembered, and in which tbe 
proud and happy Magdalen, with her marriage 
in View, had rebuked him for a well-meant warn- 
ing, and had treated him with storn. He had 
sought to forgive this, and had humbled him- 
self to ask leave to assist at the wedding, where 
Ernest Dormer, in tbe flush of bis bappiness, 
could afFord to speak courteously to the rejected 
lover, though aware of the ill-report which Ed- 
ward had brought from Lon'don, and of the vi- 
olent remonstrance which he had made with 
Magdalen. Ernest's sörene and lofty compos- 
ure came back in that hour of anger to the mind 
of Edward, and aided to sting him. Lastly, he 
recoUected that he had heard stränge things of 
Magdalen, and that he had taken pains to pre- 
vent their being circulated. All tbese things, 
to a man with bis passion in band, would have 
been reasons why Edward should have carried 
out bis first Intention, and have retreated toward 
Saxbury, but as it was they acted the otber way. 
But, to do him justice, he had not any Intention 
of saying aught tbat could offend Mrs. Dormer. 
He merely chose to speak to her. 

At the door of Mrs. Faunt's cottage, there- 
fpre, tbe Reverend Edward Grafton waited Mag- 
dalenas approach. He determined tbat at least 
she should pay no visit to tbe malicious and 
mocking bag, as he called her between his teetb. 

Mrs. Dormer shook bands witb him, and after 
a few ordinary words would have passed on. 

." I am on my little round," she said. 

**I would *omit the inhabitant of this den, 
Mrs. Dormer," he answered. " She happens to 
be in no State for conversation with a decent 
person." 

Magdalen, of course interpreting the words to 
mean tbat the woman was intoxicated, thanked 
him for telling her. 

«Then I will go on to Mrs. JuIPb." 

"Thank you, parson," said a voice from the 
little Window. "Who pays you to come into 
anotber parish and slander the poor ?'* 

"You hear the old wretch," said Edward 
Grafton. **I would advise you to walk on, for 
she is capable of using the worst of langnage, 
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and there is no protection against a yile woman's 
tongue." 

"I have never given Mrs. Faunt cause to be 
rnde to me," said Magdalen, ** but she seems to 
be excited. At all events, I will go first to 
JuU's.'» 

Bat when Mrs. Faant, who had been watcb- 
ing, saw them move away together, she dashed 
forth with the alacrity of tbe spider, to which 
she has previonsly been likened. She was near 
them in a moment, and she did not forget to 
courtesy to the lady. 

*'Yon never gave me canse, m'm, and I'm 
snre that I nerer was or conld be rode to yon ; 
and you ^n judge for yoarself, if you will con- 
descend to take notice, whether I am in the 
least what that gentleman says. Why he'shonld 
wish to interfere, and prevent any kindness yon 
intended me, I am not able to say." 

Charity Faant spoke these words with per- 
fect propriety and respect. Her sndden deco- 
rom, which seemed likely to prodace its effect 
on Mrs. Dormer, added to Edward Giafton's an- 
ger. And was Magdalen going to take the hag*8 
Word against bis, a clergyman's ? 

"The less Mrs. Donner has to say to per- 
sons of yonr class the better, " said Edward, 
haughtily. 

"I am snre, Sir, that yon know best, and are 
qnite fit to instract a Christian lady in her duties 
to her inferiors." 

" I will go on to Mrs.* JuU's," said Magdalen, 
with dignity, **and I will see you afterward, 
Mrs. Faunt." 

"Come when you will, m'm," said the wo- 
man, respectfully ; "you will, be honored by 
me, and will find nothing to make you sorry you 
have done a kindness to a poor creature." 

" To a brazen hypocrite,'* said Edward, utter> 
ly losing all temper. "It is kindness thrown 
away, and you are contaminated, Mrs. Dormer, 
by exchanging words with that person." 

"That is not in my creed," said Magdalen, 
with the slightest attempt at a conciliatory smile, 
which ought to have softened Edward*s heart, 
especially as he could not fail to see the effo^ 
with which Mrs. Dormer dpoke. 

* * Ferhaps not, " he replied ; * * but pardon my 
saying that there is such a thing as unwisely 
setting at defiance the opinions of onr neigh- 
bors." 

Acquit Edward Grafton of the crueity of h^v- 
ing intended any second meaning in these words. 
They were only the awkward utterances of an 
angry man, who was being opposed in the pres- 
ence of a person whom he hated and despised. 
But Magdalen crimsoned to the very brow. 

If there was any latent good in the deep and 
dark abyss of that bad old woman's heart it 
came' out then ; not, of course, in any decent 
and womanly speech, but in fierce onslaught. 

"Never blush like that, m'm, beautifnl as 
your color is. To stand there and be lectured 
by a creature like that, who can't even stand 
bis gronnd before an old woman, and whom I 



teil you what you should or should not do ! He 
talk of contamination — as if an angel could be 
contaminated I It is he who ought to be on his 
knees before you, praying pardon for words spok- 
en by him on this very spot. You^will listen to 
his lectures again, m'm, I dare say, when I teil 
you that it was here, m'm — here, and in that 
cottage — that Mr. Edward Grafton hired a per- 
son to go to London, before you was married, 
and see what scandals could be raked np agaimt 
the character of Mr. Dormer." 

Magdalen simply raised her eyes to the face 
of Edward Grafton. Simple girl as she was, 
there was no mistaking the expression in his 
face, where rage was struggling with discom- 
fiture. • 

"I4PU can not for a moment believe this 
hag ?" he stammered out. 

Magdalen was silent. The scorn that would 
have looked out at her eyes, had she been what 
she was when they had angry speech there in 
the olden days, did not awake now. In truth, 
she had little power, as she thought, of ever 
being shocked again. But she was to be un- 
deceived. 

" Hag is an ngly word, but I have been told 
it meant a woman who raised a devil. I think 
I have done that. Look at him, m'm, as a 
sight." 

' '* I must not hear this," said Magdalen, in a 
low voice, tuming away. 

"If you staid tili midnight, m'm — and your 
presence would be a glory and a blessing — ^you 
would never see him muster pluck to deny what 
I have told you. He gave a person ten golden 
sovereigns, in Saxbury church, one night after 
Service, to go to London. I knpw the stoiy of 
the golden sovereigns has come to*you, m'm, 
for your respected mother has been curious to 
know what they meant. You can teil her that 
they were given in darkness by a parson to buy 
false witness against her child's husband. " 
"False witness!" murmured Magdalen. 
" No !" cried Edward, losing all command 
over himself, and speaking with vulgär loud- 
ness, " not false witjiess! But it is true that at 
the time I would have stopped the marriage hj 
any means in my power ; and when this woman 
— ^for she was the agent, Mrs. Dormer — solemn- 
ly nndertook to bring evidence that your intended 
husband was an unworthy profligate, I feit that 
as your friend I was right in ascertaining the 
facts. I did fumish her with the means of go- 
ing to London. . You may think what you pleasc 
of this, but you will remember that I made no 
use of any knowledge I had, and that I begged 
to be allowed to officiate at your marriage." 

Before Magdalen could speak — if she meant 
to speak — ^Mrs. Faunt broke in : 

"He means a lie, m'm, though he does not 
say it in words. The information I brought 
him he would have used if he had got it in time ; 
but a scheme was worked by somebody eke, who 
shall settle for it with me some day, and you 
had been married before I got back to Naybury. 



had just ordered out of my house ! He dare to t Don't allow Lim to skulk away from your just 
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contempt. He is boand to tne for what I did, 
and if you ask him whether he pays me money 
still — whether he paid me any this day, let me 
hear him deny it." And she held out a hand 
containing gold. 

** Why do I listen to this?" thought Magda^ 
len. ''At another time I should have been 
away before half of these shameful woids had 
been spoken ; but I seem in a dieam, where- 
there is no esca{)e." • 

" I will go hom^, " she said ; "I am not very 
strong to-day.** 

Bat Edward Grafton, galled into savageness 
by her apparent acceptance of the woman*s sto- 
ly, and by her not even deigning to reproach 
him for his conduct, 'exclaimed rudel^ : 

*^ As the tale has gone so far, I wiU finish it ! 
^ It is true, Mrs. Donner, that I leamed, too late, 
enough to make me clearly understandthe pain- 
ful Position in whie^ I know you are now placed. 
The words of waming whiöh I addressed to you 
here you despised. They were amply justified. 
Mr. Donner has left you, and I well know why. 
Would I could have saved you, bat you would 
not be saved." 

" Saved by you/" answered Magdalen, with 
a sudden np^leap of her old pride, and in a tone 
that, though low, canied its intensity of con- 
tempt into the heart of Edward Grafton. And 
again she tumed away, and walked toward Nay- 
burv. 

He was by her side in a moment. 

" Saved by me ! Does your creed, as you 
call it, teach you to'reject a warning becanse 
you hate him who wams you ? Even from me" 
he Said, with a bitter emphasis; '4t had been 
well if you had leamed that the man whom you 
were so glad to many, reluctantly and at the 
last moment left a mistress for the sake of tak- 
ing a rieh wife!" 

Magdalen's indignant gestnre answered him. 

"But it is true," he said, "and you know it. 
Or, if you affect to doubt it, write to him, if he 
gives you an address, and ask him after the 
Lady of the Hut, and Mopes, and'Dormouse, 
who are her children — and his." 

The malignant pleasnre with which he broqght 
out these names suddenly shocked himself ; and 
he saw that she was deadly white. 

''I ought not to have said that," was his ab- 
rupt Speech. " For Heaven's sake pardon me ! 
That hag drove me frantic I I was almost un- 
conscions of what I was saying ; but it has lain 
in my mind so long that I scarce know whether 
I am speaking of it or only thinking of it. You 
understand all that I feel — all that I have feit : 
there is not a word to be said for the conduct 
^you have heard of, except that a love which will 
never be crushed out of my heart has made me 
forget all that was due to you and to myself. If 
you can see any expuses in that, make them for 
roe. I shall never speak to you again." 

Of all of which she heard not one word as she 
hastened on her homeward path. 

Mr. Conway was seen Coming into the iield 
in which they were. 



"Ahl" said Edward, ." your father. That, 
is well. But I can not meet him. Magdalen, 
in God*8 name, do not think altogether evil of 
me, but remember!" 

He left her, and hurried back in the direction 
of his own village. 

"Too long a walk — sadly too long,my dar- 
ling," said her father. " You look fearfully ill ; 
and there's no getting a carriage nearer than the 
road yonder, but it shall meet you there. Let 
me find you a restin g-place until some one passes 
whom I can send." 

" I can walk — ^I can walk quite well, papa ; 
only let us get home soon." 

Magdalen, despite remonstrance, walked faster 
than Mr. Conway himself would willingly have 
done, and they speedily reached the honse. 

Mrs. Conway was at the door, and the sight 
of Magdalen's white face brought out all the 
mother's love. 

"My own one! what have you been doing? 
Let me take you — " 

"I will come down and speak to you in five 
minutes," said Magdalen, breaking from her mo- 
ther's arms, and speaking in a stränge voice. 
"I am quite well. #1 will come down again 
directly." And she went up stairs with a rapid 
Step. 

Into the library, and to a drawer which had 
been playfnliy set apart as her own, and of which 
Emest had affected tbe ntmost awe, always beg- 
ging leave before opening it in search of any 
missing paper. It was locked. 

"Who locked it?" said Magdalen, endeavor- 
ing to recall her recoUection. " Yes, I locked 
it myself on the day he went away. I remem- 
ber why ; bnt I might have spared that trouble." 

She found the key, and hastily opened the. 
drawer, throwing aside papers and its other con> 
tents until she came upon a note, which she 
snatched out, and this she read slowly and aloud : 

^^As you never were a radng man, it is no good 
giving you tips, but if you care to know that the 
Lady o/the Hut is all right, Mopes in good form, 
and Dormouse * howUng^ well, you are her^ told 
how to tay out your money," 

This was Walter Latrobe'sletter, which await- 
ed Emest on his retum after the honey-moon in 
the Highlands. 

" Mamma was right," said Magdalen, after a 
pause, and speaking in a tone of innocent argu- 
ment with herseif; " I am very young, and these 
things are all too wQnderfol for me. If I am in 
a dream, oh, let me wake — let me wake I But 
perhaps I am going madi I can not teil. I 
must go down stairs and talk to them. Be- 
sides, I Said I would — ^yes, I said I wouW, He 
let me read that letter, and laugh oier it, that 
is certain, and pnt meanings to the names, and 
all. the time they were the names — no, that is 
quite impossible. Only my poor head is get- 
ting wrong. I must go down stairs and talk to 
mamma. Yes, that is certainly the only thing 
to do." 

She went down, and entered the roora with 
a little smile in her face ; but there was a wea- 
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riness there which told what a strain was laid 
upon the heart. 

'* Therc is sometbing here which I don*t un- 
derstand, mamma," sbe said, gently ; '^perhaps 
you will ; but if it is any thing against Emest 
voa are not to teil me. *I think I will sit down." 

And they were bat in time to save her from 
a heavy fall. There was no doubt as to her 
tainting now. 



CHAPTEB LVn. 

FAIB PLXT. 

• 

.While the doable blow was falllng upon the 
helpless Magdalen, withoat the knowledge of 
her husband, he was striving with all bis might 
to obtain a Solution of the mystery which beset 
them both. 

It will be remembered that at the last inter- 
view, at the Covent Garden hotel, between Em- 
est Dorraer, Mr. Haslop, and the Sergeant, it 
was agreed that the latter should, as he desired, 
take an opportunity of testing the character of 
Dudley*s witness, George Farquhar. We have 
Seen that Sergeant Penguin effected this object 
in bis best manner, carrying that unfortunate 
witness about London while administering to 
bim the severest castigation, and that the terri- 
fied Farquhar was finally dismissed with coun- 
sel to take immediate measures for bis own 
safety. Then, invited by Dudley to come to 
bim, Farquhar went, and was ungraciously re- 
ceived, and in fact ordered to retum at a more 
convenient season. 

IjHie weak and unlucky young lawyer w^s 
placed between two fires, and their effect was 
very distressing to bim. He knew, in the first 
place, that the Statement which he had prepared, 
and which Dudley had laid before the advisers 
of Mr. Dormer, contained, with a yery slight 
addition, the truth. But Mr. Farquhar had^ 
reached thät State of mind in which tiie morali- 
ty of what he might be doing did not seem to 
bim by any means a leading consideration. On 
the one side was Mr. Dudley, restrainlng the 
legal proceedings with which he had so effect- 
ually frightened Farquhar, but menacing him 
with their resumption, and the disastrous conse- 
quence to the only person in the world for whom* 
George Farquhar cared. On the other side was 
Sergeant Fengnin, as formidable an enemy in 
regar^ to the hostilities which he could bring to 
bear upon Farquhar, and potent not only for 
immediate, but for future evil. At divers times 
it actually occnrred to the miserable young man 
that thtf best thing he could do would be to take 
himself out of the world. His father, who hated 
him, could hardly be angry with him for that, 
and might not proceöd to yindicate measutes 
against his mother, whereas, whatever conrse 
he might take in the worldly affairs which tor- 
mented him, the fatal issue seemed certain — 
his father would be informed of his worthless- 
ness, and would punish him by proclaiming that 
which would bring his mother to shame. But 



Mr. Farquhar easily persnaded himself that 
there onght to be no haste about an extreme 
measure. 

Emest Dormer and Fengnin met by appoint- 
ment at Mr. Haslop's on the next day but one 
after Mr. Farquhaf had been dragged round Lon- 
don by the chariot-wheels of the Sergeant. 

*' I have done as I promised," said the latter. 
*'I have seen this young fellow, Farquhar, and 
I may say, without self-praise, *that I never pnt 
a witness to the tortnre in better style. I regret 
to have to add that thongb he is terrified out 
of his senses he adheres' to his story in a way 
which — which surprised me a little, and when I 
say that I mean a good deal." 

" Whicü makes you believe that story true ?** 
said Emest Dormer. 

''I will not go so far as that,** said the Ser- 
geant. '* But he clings 4o it, and all I could 
wring out of him was that he would alter one 
letter in his Statement. I have gone througli 
and through it to see what letter, added or taken 
away, could vary the Charge, but without success." 

" Have you any advice to offer ?" said Haslop. 

''None that would be acceptable, I fear. I 
did myself the honor, at our last meeting, of 
laying my view of 4;he case before you, and I 
will not trouble you by repeating it. There are 
but two things to do." 

''And those," said Haslop, ''as I nnderstood 
you to mean, are — '* 

" Fight, or pay." 

"As for the first, you consider that our hands 
are tied." 

" Voluntarlly. I have said that if Mrs. Dor- 
mer will come into the witness-box, and deny 
that she was ever in Mr. Vaughan's Chambers, 
I will crush this disreputable apothecary and 
this profligate apprentice under my heel. But 
to do less is to play the enemy's game — you save 
yonr money, of course, but you give all- the 
world leave to think what it likes.'* 

"And what you are thinking now?" said 
Mr. Haslop. 

' * If you force it from me — yes,'* said Sergeant 
Fengnin. 

'I Utterly nseless as are my words,** said Em- 
est Dormer, "I can not bear what Sergeant 
Penguin has said without declaring my utter 
disbelief in the Charge, and I call on you both 
to remember that I have said so.** 

"Then, Mr Donner/' said the Sergeant, "I 
have no right to ask yon one qnestion, but it 
donbtless occurs to us all. Why do you not re- 
tum to Naybury ?" 

"Yes,'* said Emest Donner, " the question 
is natural. You must let me answer it at my 
own time, and in my own way. ' I may now^ 
assume that you have both exbaused all the aid 
which yöu can give me.*' 

"I have given you none,*' said Haslop. 

"And I worse than none, I fear,*' said Pen- 
guin. 

" On the contrary, you have both said and 
done much, for which I tbank yon. Now I will 
make my own effort to settle.tbe question. You 
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promised to gire me the private address of tbis 
Farquhar, Sergeant Penguin." 

**That is it,'*said Penguin, handing him a 
Card. ''But I think I may as well say that if 
yon expect to frigbten him any more than I 
have done, you will be.disappointed." 

' * I do not wish to frigbten bim at all. Wben 
a man states what he belieyes to be the truth 
(and yon have been good enough to elicit that 
he does tbis) I see no u^e in frigbtening him — 
yon may silence him for the moment, but the 
truth will come out again one day. I must see 
him, however." ^ 

He rose to go." 

"Let me know where to find you," said Has- 
lop. "The Club?'* 

''No, I can not wjell go thereat present. 
Write to the hotel, if you want me.*' 

"What can he intend to do?'* said the Ser- 
geant. ** Any tbing violent ?" 

''You heard him say he would not frighten 
the man." 

' ' No. But we can hurt people >vithout frigbt- 
ening them. He is not going to invite Mr. Far- 
quhar into a mining district, and give him a 
permanent Situation at the bottom of a mine — 
perhaps." 

The Sergeant asked the qnestion — if question 
it were — in the tone in which he would have 
inquired whether Haslop was going to dine at 
Richmond. 

" Why do you say such things, Penguin ?" 
said Haslop. 

" What a tone, my dear Haslop ! No, I do 
not think that he is going to do any tbing of 
the kind. But such things have been done, and 
not so very long ago, thongh it is the fashion to 
say that they only occnr in Sensation novels, 
the only novels, by-the-way, that are worth a 
man 's reading. I bäte the booksln which peo- 
ple are morally eviscerated and lectured upoh — 
I would rather bear of their being poisoned or 
knocked on the head. I see I shock your fine 
taste." 

"I am very anxious," said Haslop, entirely 
passing' by the Sergeant's literary confessions, 
" to know what he is planning." 

" What a pity it is, Haslop— do excuse my 
urging it once more — that with your influence* 
over the lady, you don't indnce her to defend 
herseif. Can it be wrong for a woman to defend 
berself against a scoundrel ?" 

" I fail to make you see that the course you 
propose is immoral, so you inust be content with 
my assurance that it is impossible." 

" Well, if you regret bereafter that you did 
not take my advice, recoUect that it was given." 

** I would rather forget it." 

"As you will. But look here. I am, to a 
certain extent, bound to give this fellow Dud- 
ley our uUimatum, Not that I care twopence 
about that, and if you thonght that neglecting, 
and postponing, and wearing him out would be 
of any nse, I c^n play him for a long time, and 
Bomefhing may turn up to belp us to deal with 
bim. I am certain that he is, and bas been, 



engaged in disreputable practices before this, 
and if one cöuld get hold of any of his accom- 
plices, why there we are. But that would take 
time, and would depend on chance." 

"The final decision liiust come from Dor- 
mer, and he does not give it." 

" Yes, that is sp, of course. And I compre- 
hend bis ideas, to a certain extent. You kno\^ 
the best tbing that could possibly happen would 
be that against which be is fighting." 

"What?" 

"Why, Mrs. Dormer's being made acquainted 
with the whole story.'* 

"What good could arise from so fearful a 
tbing ?" asked Mr. Haslop. 

" I suspect that she would take the matter 
into her own hands. A woman would not live 
with this sort 'of cloud banging over her. If 
this lady knew all she would be in town in a 
few hours ; and since you say that what I hinted 
at is impossible, of course it is, and we sbould 
zettle the matter another way, but settled it 
would be." 

"To teil her would be to kill her, and to 
drive Donner from the country." 

"Why, then, my dear Haslop, she must not 
be told. Come in ! I beg your pardon for re- 
sponding to a knock here ; I fancied myself at 
my own place. That's odd, too," he said, as 
the Clerk put a note into his band. "I had a 
sort of right to answer. He wants to see me." 

"Who?" 

" Dudley. He is at my place, and my fellow 
wisely brings round word. What do you say to 
having him here ?" 

^* Only that I might find it diflScult to be civil 
to him." 

" I sbould not try." 

In five minutes more Mr. Dudley was an- 
nounced. 

" A gentleman from whom I have no secrets, 
Mr. Dudley, and who is quite informed on the 
subject on which we have spoken." 

Mr. Dudley bowed, M^. Haslop sligbtly in- 
clined his head. 

" Two lawyers to T)ne ^ oor doctor," said Mr. 
Dudley. "Rather heavy odds, gentlemen." 

"I don't suppose that we shall do you any 
barm, Mr. Dudley," said Penguin, rauch more 
familiarly than Haslop liked, " especially as the 
remark^hows you are on guard already." 

"We must take care of ourselves in tbis 
World," said Mr. Dudley, with a certain pen- 
siveness. 

"Yes," said Haslop, scarcely concealing the 
disdain he feit for the man before bim. " We 
shall be taken care of in the next without our 
trouble.'* 

" Glad to bear it from so good an authority," 
said Dudley, defiantly. "But I did not come 
away from my business to discuss theology, but to 
see you, Sergeant Penguin, and to ask you what 
your dient intends to do?" 

"I have no dient who bas business with you, 
so far as I know, Mr. Dudley." 

"I dare say we meau the same person, Sir; 
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bttt if there's anj doubt abont him, I will say 
tbat I mean a married gentleman from Naybury, 
whom I. saw last night in Company with the 
lady from whom he broke ofT to marry Miss 
Conway." 

Penguin bit bis lip. 

*' That is a pleasant heariiig, Haslop.*' 
* *^ I suppose there is no mistake," said Haslop, 
pointing bis words by addressing them to the 
Sergeant, and not the Speaker. 

*' A polite way of saying that you suppose I 
am not telling a falsehood,'' said Dudley. 

" I am unconscioas of having meant any po« 
Itteness," said Haslop. 

^^Eqnally obliged,'* said Dudley, who was fuU 
of courage and goodr temper that moming. 
*' Well, there was no mistake. I know the lady 
eztremely well, and she has two charming chil- 
dren, and Mr. Dormer^s attachment to the three 
was spoken of in the indecorous circles as some- 
thing remarkable. I was not surprised to see 
the acquaintance renewed. When the present 
little affair is arranged, I dare say the other ar< 
rangement will be put on the old footing, and I 
really don*t know that he could do better, speak- 
ing of courso^without reference to the high mor- 
als," he added, with an impertinent bow to Mr. 
Haslop. ^ 

< ' AJl this is apart from the question, Mr. Dud- 
ley," said Fenguin, who did not desire any un- 
necessary disturbance, and who saw the thunder 
clouds darkening on the brow of Mr. Haslop. 

«No doubt, but there seemed some difficulty 
in identifying the patty," said Dudley. "As 
there is none now, and I have given you a 
likely sign and token, perhaps I may have «an 
ans wer." 

''I am not in a position to give you an an- 
swer to-day, Mr. Dudley." 

"Probably you can say when you will be?" 

"I rather understood you to intimate that 
in a matter of so much importance you recog- 
nized the propriety of consideration, and that 
you were in no sort of^hurry for a settlement." 

"Yes, Sir. But at that time an eminent 
personage had not beep tampering with one of 
my principal witnesses, and endeavoring to get 
him out of the way." 

*' Neither of those two things has been done 
by me, Mr. Dudley. If I had wished to get 
your only witness out of the way notbing would 
have been more easy, as I should think you 
might know. As to tampering with him, I sim- 
ply did my duty as an old member of the legal 
profession to a young one, by warning him of 
the cönsequences of perjury for thesake of ex- 
tortion. It is not new to you, Mr. Dudley, that 
such is the view I am unfortunately compelled 
to take öf your case ; but that fact need not pre- 
vent our discussing it with the courtesy of pro- 
fessional men." 

" Then, Sir, I merely ask when I may expect 
a decision ?" 

** I reply that I am unable to fix the time." 

"Exactly so, Sergeant Penguin. When a 
man is unlucky enough to fall into your hands, 



he must help himself if he means to come out 
with a whole skin." 

"I humbly endeavor to do my duty, Mr. Dud- 
ley." 

" Yes, Sir. And every man's first'duty is to 
himself. I have humbly epdeavored.to do minc 
in that direction, and I hope to be rewarded. 
But as you were good enough to talk to me, in 
your own Chambers, about fair play, not, of 
course, that I was delnded for a moment into 
supposing that I was to get any, I will show you 
a little, though you won't show it me." 

"It is disgusting to hear words so misused," 
said Haslop, looking the disgust he feit. *■ * This 
person must be quite aware that but for a desire 
to spare the feelings of those who are not to be 
named on the same day with himself, he would 
have been kicked out of this r'oom in half a min- 
ute from bis daring to enter it." 

"I came by invitation, Mr. Haslop," said 
Dudley, with great civility, but with an evil eye. 

** That is so," said Penguin ; " and besides, 
nothing is gained by incrimination out of court. 
What is this fair play, Mr. Dudley, that you were 
going to be so good as to show us ?" 

"Only to teil you, gentlemen, that I think 
it likely that the settlement of this affair will bc 
speedier than you suppose. It may be a con- 
venience to the person who is going to advance 
the monej to know that." 

" No one is going to advance any money, Mr. 
Dudley." 

"I am glad to hear, then, that Mr. Dormer 
has become a capitalist. It is rather lately, I 
know, as he used to have difficulties in mqney- 
matters. However/ it may be convenient even 
to him to know that he will soon be called upon 
for a certain sum." 

" Why do you say this?" 

**I would* merely say, Sir," said Dudley, 
speaking slowly, and smiling, "that I have al- 
ways foand lawyers, however eminent, very un- 
practical in real business. They always go a 
roundabout way to work. And having some ^ 
idea that such was the case in the present in- 
stance, and that they were not taking ^ounsel 
with all parties interested, I have ventured on 
the liberty of bringing the business under the 
)iotice of somebody who ought mainly to be con- 
sulted." 

" Will you favor—" 

But what Penguin was about to say was eut 
Short by Haslop, who sprang up with gleaming 
eyes, and said, in a fierce, low voice : 

* * Dare to say that you have sent your infernal 
Story to Mrs. Dormer ?" 

Dudley was not a coward, but the fire in the 
eyes of Haslop, and the grim and suppressed fury 
of bis voice, fairly cowed the underbred man. 

^Tou will hear in time, I dare say," he said, 
suUenly. "I shall not remain to be bullied." 

And he effected rather a rapid retreat, bang- 
ing the outside door, however, in demonstration 
of defiance. 4 

"He has done that," said Haslop, now palo 
with anger. 
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"Ifearhe häs." 

"It is well for him that he was not within 
my reach," said Haslop. 

" It is well for all of us, if you meant vio- 
lence,"said Penguin, '^against which — pardon 
me — you were preaching just now.. And what 
is tho use of it ? The mischief is done, though I 
hope and trust that you anticipate far worse ef- 
fects than are likely to occur. I have known 
many cases of suffering by sudden revelations, 
but I never knew ariy person fihally go down 
under them.*' 

" You do not know her." 

" No, I regret to say. But there is one point 
of view in which I see a comfort which you re- 
fuse to yourself. Believing that there is a great 
deal in the story, I infer that Mrs. Dormer must 
have thonght over it long and earnestly, and 
must have be'ien prepared for ^mething like that 
which has happened. Bemember, Farqahar 
went down and re^Ued to her memo]|^ the 
Gray's Inn visits. Kely upon it, that you will 
have better news than you expect. On the 
whole, I do not see much to regret, except that 
you are annoyed." 

"You have had a previous interview with this 
fellow. Did Jie then give the least hint of bis 
diabolical Intention ?" 

"Not the faintest, on my honor." 

" You will be glad that you have no share in 
the responsibility for what is going to happen — 
my God ! — may have happened« Where is the 
telegraph ofiice for Naybury ?" 

*' In Fleet Street — but what are you going to 
do?" 

. "I must know whether this miscreant has 
killed her." 



CHAPTER LVin. 

THE SKELETON IN THE BECTORT. 

On leaving Magdalen, Edward Grafipn, as has 
been said, hastened back in the direetion of Sax- 
bury. He tnmed for a moment to see that Mrs. 
Dormer was on the arm of her father, and then, 
pnlling bis hat firmly over bis forehead, walked 
onward, without a look at the cottage before 
which. the stormy interview had taken place. 

But bis enemy had not done with him. 

She was leaning near her doorway, and as 
Edward was passing she said, in a distinct voice : 

'^ Yöu have seen her for the last time in this 
World." 

The epeedh arrested him, and he stopped and 
looked vacantly at the Speaker. ' 

"For the last time in this world, Sir. Per- 
haps you will write to her parents, and ask to 
be allowed to assist at her funeral. It would 
show good feeling." 

'*What are you sajring, woman?" he asked, 
angrily. 

** She had enough to bear before, poor lady ! 
Her heart was nearly broken, and with good 
cause. You need not have run ^fter her to stab 
her again ; but perhaps it's the most mercifnl 



way. And parsoas sbould be merciful, you 
know." 

Edward muttered something, which did not 
reach her. 

" I can't faear what you say, Sir, but I am sure 
ifs a prayer for the poor creature, and comes 
well from you. I am Jbad enough, Sir," she 
added, Coming up to him, "but I couldn*t have 
served my worst enemy so, knowing what had 
come upon her." 

* * What has come upon her?" he asked, fierce- 
ly, ** except Separation from a man who was un- 
worthy of her.'' 

" You are a bad actor, Mr. Edward Grafton. 
Once I thought you were a better one, but I 
made a mistake. I can see in your face that 
you know what has been done to her. I don't 
forget what you came and said to me about 
spreadlng reports against a lady's character. 
But it wasn't worth while to try and fiay that 
game with me. I did not think, though, that 
your revenge would carry you so far, or I would 
not have spoken out just now, for all your in- 
sults.'* 

"You are mad as well as malignant," said 
Edward. "I know not why I speak to you." 

"Because you can not help it. Because 
when we have done a bad, wicked thing, we get 
ease in talkjng about it, and tiying to get some- 
body eise to seem to share the crime. I know 
the feeling, Sir; but we.don't get much help 
out of it, and when you get home and consider 
what you have done, you'll wish that you had 
been Struck down on that path as you were com- 
ing over here to-day." 

"I may," said Edward to himself, rather than 
to her. 

"It was well done, that getting the dreadful ' 
letter to her. I could not have done a trick 
of the kind better myself in the days when it 
was my Business to do that sort of thing, though 
I never did any thing quite so wicked as that." 

* * What letter ? I know of no letter. " 
"Don'.t, Sir; it can be of no good, and you 

do it so badly. What's the value of my opiniön 
of you that you should try to deceive me ? which 
you don't in the least. Perhaps you think I 
don't know what passed between you and Cher- 
vil, that stuck-up druggist ?" 

* * You can not. We were alone, and he would 
not have told you." 

"That is my afiair. Bat I do know, Sir; 
and I know ^Iso that you gave him a letter ; also 
that afterward, and as you had arranged, he had 
another visitor, who sent away a person on the 
wicked errand, and it was done. You need not 
clare at me, Sir! I have not done with you 
yet, and when I have there will be s^mebody 
dse to calbyou to account for your share in the • 
bnsiness. And mind this, Mr. Edward Grafton, 
the Story that you and others have conspired to 
raise against that lady is a lie ; and youll find 
it out when it is too late, and when thosc who 
love her come for their revenge. If I might 
roake so hold, Sir, I think you had better go 
home." 
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" Not, by !" cried th« young clergyman, 

now infuriated-beyond self-restraint at her hints 
and menace, "not until I have draggöd your 
cursed meäning out of yon V* 

And he tore open the cottage gate, and con- 
fronted the woman. Had she sought to move, 
he wonld have seized her perbaps by the throat ; 
but she 8tood firm. 

'^That's looks more real, Sir, and I have an- 
gered yoa into being more natural. But what's 
the good of raging ? Ton haye your yengeance 
for the time being. The lady would not have 
yoa, and preferred another. Women will do 
these things, and some roen take their chance 
and bear no malice. You are not one of that 
sort, and you bear a deal. You have bided your 
time well, I must say that; and now yoa have 
Struck hard — so hard that the lady who would 
not love you will not have long to love any body 
eise. I^e knew that she was accused of a wick- 
edness she can not even anderstand ; and while 
she was staggering, as one may say, ander that 
blow, you lay in wait for her, and strike her 
again to the very heart by telling her that her 
husband was false to her. Kow her poor old 
father has talwn her home to die, and you can 
go home asd make a sermon about the afflic- 
tions of the righteous. But you had better put 
in a bit about the afflictions of people who are 
not righteous, as it may be aseful to you your- 
self one of these days." 

But he was not heeding the last words, in 
which she disported herseif, after her fashion, 
with an insolence that furbished itself out in 
scraps and rags of good things which must at 
one time have been familiär to her. 

"Taken her home to die ?** 

'^Yes, that is so, Sir, if I know any thing 
about the face of a woman who is Struck home ; 
and I have seen some. So you may make the 
most of your triumph while it lasts, foV I don't 
think it will be very long. She always behaved 
to me like a lady, and I shall say, as I do now, 
that she has been craelly treated for listening to 
her own heart." * 

"Woman!" said Edward Grafton, grinding 
bis teöth, " is it for you to talk so ? Who first 
pat into my head the thought of making the in- 
quiries ? Who brought the tale to me ? I curse 
myself for having listened to you, bat it is not 
for yoa to whine out compassion." 

"And this is the parson of Saxbury, who has 
the care of all the immortal souls in the place, 
and has to guide them in this world and for the 
next one ; and here he is complaining to a poor 
ignorant old woman that she led him into mnr- 
der ! Tbat's laughable, isn't it, Sir, if you was 
in a laughing mind ?" • 

He Said two or three words of bad Import, 
and left her. 

" He is a stronger man and a weaker man 
than I thought to find him," said Mrs. Faunt, 
tarning into her cottage. "I bclieved that he 
would have Struck me, and I don*t know that I 
should have hated him anv mora for that. • I 
hate milksops. Bat people are not ^hat they 



were. Men are all so civil and timid in these 
days. Kobody has spirits for a real row. And 
to thtnk on what I have seen done when a man 
had the plack to go half mad and show it." 

Some recoUections of passages in her own 
evil old days silenced her for a time. Then she 
said: 

"Ab! that breed's out. And miore's the pity, 
though I'm tbo old to hold my own now. But 
if this business goes ofl' without grief to some- 
bödy I'm out. My frien^, Benjamin DudleyJ 
has played bis game at last, but he will find it's 
no child's play. If that Lucy makes a mistake, 
and ^he's jast the fool to do it, and loses her 
hold on Dormer, and Dormer, true to bis wife, 
comes down on Dudley — I'd give a year of life 
to see it," said the old heathen, fervently, "and 
I have not so many years to gamble with." 

When Edward Grafton reached the Rectory at 
Saxbury he saw a carriage at the door. It was 
a hired carriage, he notice^ 

"Who is here?" he mechanically asked as 
he went in. 

"Mr. Abbott, Sir." 

Edward was passing on to bis own study, a 
quiet and secluded room at the end of a long 
passage, when he heard Abbott's Yoice. 

" Is that yon, Edward ?" 

**Yes, Mr. Abbott." 

" I will come to yoar room. I want a few 
words with you." 

He could not have been more unwelcome; 
but Edward Grafton had no choice bat to ask 
him into the study. 

"A snug place enough, my dear Edward." 
said the lawyer, **and like every man^s own. 
private den, it has gradually been fumished and 
fitted to yoar own tastes, I see. I wish that I 
had a pleasanter story to teil the first time I 
come in." 

"Any thing disagreeable ?" said Edward, 
languidly. 

" Yes. , You are a man of sense and of conr- 
age, and it is of no use my beating round the 
bush, isit?" 

"No, no, teil me at oiice." 

"Moreover, I take it, you must have been 
prepared for sometbing of the sort, as you must 
have observed your father and mother of late, 
and noticed many things that point at a certain 
result." 

"Pecuniary trouble, I suppose?" 

"Yes, that is part of it. The fault has not 
been mine. I have given advice which would 
have prevented it; but that adfice was not 
taken, ^d a crisis has come." 

" Have we been extravagant?" 

" There it is — I can not say so. I come here 
a good deal, and I see nothing which can be 
called extravagant, when income is coiisidered, 
and your father's position. He keeps a good 
table, and has a oarriage, as the Rector of Sax- 
bury ought to be able to afford to do. ' He is 
decorous in regard to charities ; but I only quote 
his words when^ remind yoa that he has always 
been opposed to the cnstom which some clergy- 
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men have of beggaring themselres for the sake 
of the poor.of their flock. Some men give 
away great quantities of money this waj, bat 
Mr. Grafton, on principle, has- always refnsed to 
do it, and bas incorred some obloqnj in conse- 
quence." 

" My motber is most economical.'* 

'^The best and most thongbtfnl wiie.in the 
World. I love her as a sister, but that is no 
news to yon. Your father has had plenty of 
money. I have also obtained a good deal for 
him. I see nothing to show for it^ Bat he 
can not go on." 

** What do we do ?" asked Edward, in a tone 
that almost irritated the good-natared lawyer, 
tt seemed to evince so little interest in the ques- 
tion. 

".Well, to do you justice, Edward, you take 
things with a coolness which would have done 
honor to an impassive dandy of the old days. 
When I look at you again, my dear boy, I beg 
yonr pardon. I see you ara ill." 

** Yes, I am ill," said Edwaud ; "but no mat- 
ter. Teil me all, Mr. Abbott, please, and ex- 
cuse my short answers." 

''I like Short answers if they are incisive. 
Well, the State of the case is jast this. I can 
manage to save the Bectory, bat your father can 
not live here." 

**And where is my mother tago?" 

" Is not her place with him ?'* ' 

'' I do not know. You have something more 
tosay?" 

**The difficulty I have in saying any more 
arises from my ignorance as to whether you 
know something which — how shall I put it ? — 
which your father has probably not confided to 
you.'* 

^' I have certain suspicions ; bat you had bet- 
ter speak, please, as if I knew nothing at all." 

^' You have had those suspicions for a long 
time, or have tlhey come to you recently ?** 

" They arose a long time back, before I went 
to College ; and when, being yonng, I was per- 
baps not snpposed to take notice of certain roat- 
ters, of which, perhaps, I took the wrong kind 
of notice." 

'* And they connect themselves with any mem- 
ber of this household ?" 

** Of the household — not of the family." 

''I understand you. And witbout asking 
for more than you care to give, may I inquire 
what your idea was? The remark you just 
made about your mother leads me to this ques- 
tion." 

" Answer me as a man of honor, Mr. Abbott. 
^Are you in possession of all my father's secrets, 
or do you believe that you are ?" • 

'* Not quite all. He keeps something back. 
But I know enough, from bis own lips, and from 
another source — " 

"Not my mother?" 

"Edward, she would sooner die than give a 
stranger a confidence about her hnsband." 

" That is true — I beg your pardon." 

" Not for showing your reverence for her, Ed- 



ward. I was going to say that, one way and 
another, I know a good deal about Mr. Graf ton. 
Is that an answer?" 

" Then you know, or belim^e, that there is a 
certain family story which had better be left un- 
told.»: 

"I know that of about every family with 
which I am acquainted. Sometimes the char~ 
acters of the story are the heads of the family, 
or one of them, sometimes th'ey are near rela- 
tions, sometimes relations not so near; but I 
know few houses ip which somebody would not 
feel relieved at the extincüon of some member 
of the family, and the obliteration of bis or her 
histoiy. So do not imagine that you are Singu- 
lar in having a scandal in the midst of you." 

Edward Grafton's thoughts were reverting to 
another household, of which he had heard much 
that day ; but he hastily caught at the last words, 
and Said: 

"No ddbbt, thongh there is small comfort in 
that. Well, Mr. Abbott, what do we come to? 
Is there a plan ?" 

" Yes," Said Mr. Abbott, *Mf we may call it 
so. We have been thinking over the matter 
very n^uch, and if you hav& not been called in 
to assist in the deliberations it has only been 
because you could do no good, and because you 
have seemed of late some what inclined to es- 
trange yourself— that is your father's word — 
from family counsels." 

"It may be so. I meant nothing unfilial. 
I have been much occupied." 

"Yes, no doubt. This is not the moment 
for venturing on a word of advice on a delicate 
subject, bat I may speak of that.hereafter. We 
have, as I say, been considering the question of 
the future. No decision can be complete with- 
ont your assent. But what we propose is, that 
you shall, for a time, remain in Charge here — 
your motber's health is an ample reason why'the 
Bector should remove her to other air — and while 
I try my best to adjust difficulties, which are 
really of a most serious kind, you will have leis- 
ure to see whether you will settle here. Why 
*shonld I not say at once that a good marriage 
would much faciUtate matters? And if you 
have any thing of the kind in your eye, so muchp 
the better." 

"I should be a good match, sbonld I not?" 
Said Edward, bitterly. 

"You are yonng, handsome, eloquent, and a 
clergyman. With these cards yon ought to win 
any game; besides that, thei^ is one already 
won for you. But we will not speak of this 
now, as I see the subject is distasteful." 

"I would sooner take a curacy in some re- 
mote county, and trouble no one," said Edwerd, 
"if arrangements could be made for my motber's 
comfort." 

"That is a foolish notion — pardon me — Ed- 
ward. This is a duU place enough, and the 
Saxbury downa are not' an andience you can 
care about; but here you have a certain Posi- 
tion, and A reputation, and the Bishop has heard 
of you ; I can teil you that ; iodeed, I meant to 
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have told yoa sooner. His lordship has a be- 
lief in good preachers, and preaching is yoar 
forte." 

Even in the trouble of that day this hint 
bronght a flash of pride over the face of Edward 
Grafton. 

" If my mind were at ease," he said, " I might 
perhaps do soiiie good in that way. But are 
matters pressing?" 

** Yes, indeed,'" said Mr. Abbott. "I came 
over, at great inconvenience, to say so ; and if 
my advice is taken, as I suppose it will be now, 
the day will not h% over before the establish- 
ment is put -npon curate footing,- the needless 
servants having notice, and preparations being 
m ide for your father and mother's departure." 

"AndMrs. Sullage?" 

** Oh I you have condescended to think of her 
at last, have you ?*' said a tall lady, in black, 
who entered and took a seat between the two 
gentlemen. **Mr8. Sullage may have some- 
thing to say in these pleasant arrangements." 

Long ago, and before the marriage of Ernest 
and Magdalen, there was a conversation between 
Mr. and Mrs. Oonway, in which the character 
of this personage was discussed, with the disad- 
vantage that neither of the Speakers had any 
very definite ideas about her. Mrs. Conway, 
desirous of iinpressing upon her husband an un- 
favorable view of the household at Saxbury, re- 
. minded him of a dark-looking lady who some- 
times dined at the table, and was said to be 
staying in the house. ' Mr. Conway saw little 
' in the circumstance, but his wife alleged that 
Mrs. Sullage was objectionably connected with 
some part of the earlier history of the Reverend 
Theodore Grafton, and that she was only toler- 
ated by the Mrs. Graf ton of our acquaintance 
by reason of a strong pressure put upon her in- 
clinations by her imperious husband. It may 
also be remembered that upon a still more dis- 
tant occasion, when Edward Grafton was a Cam- 
bridge Student, he came to Marley House under 
an influence which induced its kind-hearted mis- 
tress to resort to an extreme measure for pre7 
venting him from disgracing himself before the 
domestics, and that at that time he gave vent to 
^omething in reference to his father and Mrs. 
Sullage which Mrs. Conway took care should go 
no farther. 

She had been handsome, but her beauty had 
been of ä severe and high-nosed type, and years 
had not given her the softness of voice and man- 
ner which alone can make that style of face en- 
darable when the roundness of cheek is gone, 
and the countenance becomes hard, and the ex- 
pression antagonistic. The only portion of Mrs. 
Sallage*s head on which the eye rested with any 
sort of satisfaction was a mass of black, some- 
what coarse, but undeniably rieh hair, amidst 
which there was no streak of gray. But^even 
here there were locks of crisp and defiant growth, 
which held themselves together as with a will, 
and by no means invited the caressing band. 
It was a fine head of liair, but not of the kind 
in whose tangles the lover of N^aera, or any 



other gentle lady, would care to be caught. 
Her figure, however, was fuller th%n you would 
have ei^ected to find it, after a first glance at the 
face, and the close-fitting black dress showed 
an arm of symmetry, and perhaps of power. 

JVIrs. Sullage's manner was not rüde, though 
she had just been committing the rudeness of 
listening at the door of the study. That fact 
she actually announced by her first words, and 
she had no more to say about it one way or the 
other. There was even a touch of the confi- 
dential in her tone, as if they had all three been 
plotting, only her place had hitherto been out- 
side the room. 

"And Mrs. Sullage," she repeated, quletly. 
"What about her?" 

"My dear lady," said Mr. Abbott (who al- 
ways overflowed with conversational affection 
when talking to women, and found it generally 
answered), "it is not for me to interfere with 
Mr. Grafton*s gnests.'* 

"I do not say that it is ; but as you are set- 
tling arrangemeyts, I should like to know what 
Mr. Grafton suggests about myself ?" 

*fUpon my honor we have not spoken upon 
the subject." 

" It is high time that you should speak on it, 
then, Mr. Abbott, " said Mrs. Sullage, qnietly. 

" The Rector is conspicuous for his attention 
to ladies, my dear Mrs. Sullage, and you can 
not suppose that he will overlook any thing 
which he ought to remember." 

"Mr. Abbptt, I listened to your talk to Ed- 
ward." 

"Nothing was said, I am sure, that we could 
wish to keep from the ear of Mrs. Sullage," re- 
plied Mr. Abbott, siniling. 

"No, probably not. But I may as well teil 
you that I always listen at doors when I think 
that any thing which concerns me is taking 
place on the other side." 

"Your charming frankness,* Mrs. Sullage, 
more 'than atones for your justifiable contempt 
for the usages." 

"You understand me, Mr. Abbott, and you 
need not manufacture any more of those sugar- 
plum phrases which appear to give you so much 
satisfaction . You know I mean that other things 
have been said which haVe not escaped my hear- 
ing, and that I have only waited my time to say 
that something has not yet been though t of— to 
my satisfaction." 

* * Very well, Mrs. Sullage ; and suppose, with- 
ont fnrther expenditure of sugar-plums, you teil 
me what that something is." 

"That is quite needless ; and you might re- 
member that Edward is present." 

"I shalltbe glad to go away," said Edward 
Grafton. " Perhaps you will join me out of 
doors, Mr. Abbott ; I want fresh air." 

"I would rather that you remained, Edward. 
I am sure that Mrs. Sullage will say nothing 
that should hurt your feelings." 

"What's the use of saying that?" replied 
Mrs. Sullage, impatiently. " Of course, if you 
prefer my talking Qver the matter with Mrs. 
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Grafton, I am ready to do so/' she added, and 
closed her hard ups. 

" I do not wish it," said Edward. " My mo- 
ther is in no State to talk over business. I 
wonld rather that if any thing is to be said, it 
were said.to ns here. I shall not be — hurt, as 
Mr. Abbott says." 

" Bat I sball, Edward,*' said Mrs. Sullage, 
*^ if yon adopt that abrupt manner with me. I 
have no qnarrel with yon, as you know." 

"With no one, I hope, in this honse,'' sng- 
gested Mr. Abbott. 

"With yon, Mr. Abbott, Aiost assuredly, and 
for good cause. Do you. think that I am not 
aware of the sort of advice yon give to Mr. Graf- 
ton about me ? Pray waste no more time and 
talk in fencing with the snbject. I do not lose 
my. temper, partly because it is not my habit, 
and partly because you are so Ignorant of cir> 
cumstances that I only smile when I hear y^n 
advising Mr. Grafton to do that which he knows 
is impossible." 

" Then, my dear lady, I do .not quite see why 
you honor me with a quarrel.*' 

" Because your ridicnlous advice, given in the 
dark, is only embarrassing your dient.*' 

^** I can adyise only upon what my cljent is 
pleased to teil me." 

" And he dares not teil yon the truth, or, at 
all events, he does not. You want him to leave 
Saxbury, and then when he has lived in retire- 
ment for a little time, and he is lost sight of, 
you propose to take him to Switzerland, where, 
under an assumed name, he may live in an ob- 
scure yillage, while you gradually wear out some 
of bis creditors, and bny off others." 

"Is that the plan?" said Edward Grafton, 
looking at the lawyer. 

'*Let him answer you, Edward, though you 
need not show such marked distrust of my word. 
A hint, Edward Grafton. I have no reason to 
be your enemy — at least, none that shall make 
me so. Bnt don't you do it." 

Her manner was more than klndly, for the 
moment. It was almost motherly. And. when 
she ünished she threw some ean-de-Cologne, 
from a small bottle in her band, upon Edward*s 
handkerchief, which was lying near him. 

**A headache, I see,** said Mrs. Sullage. 
"There are worse things^than that, Edward, 
and we mnst learn to bear them.*' 

^'Admirably said,'* answered Mr. Abbott. 
"But there is no sense in bearing more* than 
we can help.*' 

Mrs. Sullage looked at him keenly, and her 
dark eyes rested on bis face for some moments. 

"I understand," she said; "but there is no 
help, Mr. Abbott." • 

**It may be so." 

**,And do you beware of trying to help it," 
she added, snddenly turning on him, büt not 
raising her voice. ** It would be the worst day's 
work you ever did for a dient, Mr. Abbott." 

" And that's saying a good deal, Mrs. Sul- 
lage, " laughed the lawyer. But though he 
laughed with bis lips bis eyes were leyeled at 



her in a way which might imply that if he knew 
the ground he would wrestle for a fall. "Bo 
you understand this, Edward?" he said, with 
some sarcasm, rare in him. 

"I only understand Mrs; Sullage to be good 
'enough to intimate that she has some hold over 
the Rector which prevents bis being a free agent. 
I have supposed this alPalong ; but as it never 
was my business to speak about it, of course I 
held my tongue. But if the household is now 
to break up, and I am to be the representative 
of 'onr name, the time seems to have come for 
me to know something about this hold, and 
whether — " 

"Finish, Edward," said Mrs. Sullage, as bis 
voice dropped into the mumble which we use 
when we either desire that our friends should 
finish the sentence, or we do not care enough 
About them to take the trouble of completing it 
for them. 

"And whether," said Edward, distinctly 
enough, "it can not be broken off, as a good 
many of such tbings can when they come to be 
handled." 

"You have found it so, Edward," said Mrs. 
Sullage, gently. " You have found it so where 
you have been visiting to-day. Nay, don*t look 
angry, and suppose you are watched ; but we 
can see across the fields to Trafalgar from my 
side-window — at least, with a glass, and I hap- 
pened to be trying one." 

" I scom to cavil, Mrs. Sullage," said Mr. 
Abbott ; "but the best glass that has ever come 
in my way has faiied to reveal conversation." 

"He shall know about that, too, when he 

,'* said Mrs. Sullage. "It is not 

a matler that he need trouble yon with, I be- 

lieve. Why did you suppose . the existence of 

this hold over Mr. Grafton, Edward ?*' 

" I can hardly answer without giving offense." 

"Try." 

"Because I knew your presence in this house 
to be offensive to my mother." 

" Did she ever say so ?*' 

" Never." 

"I am glad to hear it — very glad. No, Ed- 
ward, the hold can not be broken. I give you 
my word for that, and if you choose to refuse 
me belief, I can give you an assurance that will 
at once remove all doubt ; but it will do so at a 
price which you will think too high." 

"Not now, at all events," said Edward, hur- 
riedly. He had been so shaken by the previous 
incidents of the day that he nervously dreaded 
to hear any thing more ; and he imftgined that 
her words might point in the direction of bis 
mother. 

"Do not be afraid. I am not of the melo- 
dramatic class of women who love to break upon 
folk with sudden words and surprises. I bar 6 
Seen too much of sad astonishment to care for 
that sort of thing. When you want to know 
what I have to teil you sif down beside me on 
the sofa ; and, if you like, draw my face near 
to yours by a lock of my hair. I will whisper 
to yon for.a quarter of a minute, and those 
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around sball not know from me that I have not 
asked you aboat somjB young lady — Miss Phoe- 
be, perhaps. Fear no outbreak of mine — ^you, 
at least, need fear none. But understand all 
the time that the hold is not to be broken, Ed- 
ward." • 

She Said this slowly, almost playfully. And 
thcn she rose, threw so^e more perfomed water 
on bis handkerchief, and left the room withont 
taking any farther notice of Mr. Abbott. 

^'A pleasant Suggestion, Edward, that you 
should draw her to yoa by the hair, as if she 
were some yoang and pretty girl on whom you 
were on the best flirting terms.'* 

*' That was not qaite the spirit,"said Edward, 
whose instinctive sense led him to reje'ct the In- 
terpretation the now incensed Mr. Abbott chose 
to put upon her words. " Bat I am as likely to 
do it in one sense as the other — a woman whose 
presence is a sorrow to my mother. Are we to 
say möre now aboat this matter ?'* 

*' I believe that I mast have some words with 
the Rector, and though they will be most disa- 
grieable words, I see no escape. If this black- 
haired woman speaks the truth — bat we shall 
see. Edward, amidst all her insolence she said 
one good thing. It hinted at riches and good 
fortnne for you." 

"What was that?" 

"Phoebe." 



CHAPTEK LIX. 
tue news spbeads. 

"Ph<ebe!" 

For some tinys after the lawyer had left him 
the word seemed to convey no meaning to Ed- 
ward Grafton. But when the purport of Mr. 
Abbott's hint reached Edward's mind the incon- 
gruity of the idea with the thoughts that were 
then agitating him was so stränge that it forced 
from him a short and savage laugh. 

It was heard by bis mother, who was Coming 
to bis room. 

<'I do not like to hear such a laugh as that, 
Edward. It sounds as if you were not ready 
to meet our troubles as they should be met, 
dear. But perhaps Mr. Abbott has been paint- 
ing them in blacker colors than was necessary. 
It is certain that we shall have sacrifices to 
inake ; but the heaviest of them is that we must 
part from you — ^for a time." 

*'That you must, mother. There is no one 
eise to care about it." 

'^ Edward, you are inclined to wrong your fa- 
lber — to undervalue bis affection for you — bis 
pride in you. He never was one to make mach 
show of regard, but he hsA, far deeper feeling 
than you suppose. And I am sure, dear, that 
it is not in the hour of bis trouble that you will 
let him see that you are cold toward him." 

" I will be all ycfti wish, mother — let us say 
ho more about this. Had you any thing to teil 
me — as if not, I ought to go out?" 

" Then I will not detain von. It was natu- 



ral, was it not, Edward, that your mother should 
come to you as soon as you had been told what 
must happen? You have not let us see mach 
of you lätely, and oat of the few hours. that are 
left do be with me as many as you can. God 
önly knows what our future life will be, and 
whether we shall ever be together again ! Bat 
go now, if you must, and come back soon." 

She threw her arms round him, kissed him 
affectionately, and went away. 

He did not notice that as she went ßhe took 
up a trifling article from bis desk — it was only 
a little pen-wiper that she had given him — ^and 
carried it away with her, to keep as a tiny me- 
mento of hishome — mothersdo these silly things, 
and when mothers are gone to heaven, and their 
hoards are ransacked, there is wonder why such 
bits of rubbish have been put away, and there is 
HO one in this world who can say. 

^^< I -can not sit here," he said. <' I must go 
into the town. I must bear something. I won- 
derwho attends them — I think it is Beccles. If 
I could see him!" 

He left the Rectory, and went into Naybury, 
avoiding the short way across the fields and get- 
ting into the high-road as soon as possible. It 
much Jeilgthened the walk, which annoyed him, 
but he could not again pass the cottages. itie 
people of Naybury were not much given to Walk- 
ing outside the town — the scenery .was uninvit- 
ing, and at stated intervals a flood of noisy, 
slatternly, depraved work-girls was let loose upon 
the roads, and their talk, at its mildest, was not 
for the ears of decent women. It was only a 
few of the stronger-minded ladies, who visited 
the poor, and otherwise did good according to 
their abilities, who were often to be met in the 
neighborhood. As it chanced, this was a visit- 
ing-day with two or three of the ladies of Kor- 
eas, and Edward Grafton, who on an ordinary 
occasion would have leaped a gate to get out of 
the way of any of the more distinguished of 
that association, was actually glad to see .Mrs. 
Mainwaring and Mrs. Cutcheon, two of its most 
shining and disagreeable lights, making their 
way along the dusty road. 

**They are gossips," he said — it may be that 
he used up, in their honor, some \7ord he should 
have left behind him at Cambridge — " and they 
may know something." 

So he saluted theiH gravely, as became a der- • 
gyman, and the ladies were in nowise reluctant 
to Chat. It is uncharitable to suppose that they 
sought to entangle him in bis talk, bat as spir- 
itual police the leading Dorcasians held them- 
selves bound to hear as much as they could. 

After a few harmless exchanges, Edward said, 

** Do you happen to know, Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing, whether Mr. Beccles is about the town to- 
day?" 

^^I'rather think so. I hope that nobody at 
the Rectory requires bis Services." 

^'Thanks, no; I only wanted to ask him a 
qnestion." 

" I think I saw him riding up the hill," said 
Mrs. Cutcheon, ** about an hour ago." 
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** Ah I then he wonld be going into the coun- 
try." 

" Well, not necessarily. He might be going 
to call on your friends at Marley House," said 
Mr8. Catcheoo, with an emphasis on the last 
prononn. 

" Is any one ill there ?" asked Edward. " I 
hope not." 

" I have not heard so," said Mrs. Cutcheon, 
*' but it wonld not surprise me to hear that Mr. 
Beccies had been wanted. Bnt we need not 
talk pf sach things to nnmamed gentlemen.'^ 

** I was not aware— *" said Edward Grafton. 

A thought which need not be written came 
upon him,*and he flushed, and almost trembled. 
His companions, of conrse, with their sharp, 
matronly eyes, noted the first sign, bnt his agi- 
tation escaped them. He might, perhaps, have 
been commended for blushing — that kind of jest 
came within the license as well as the taste of 
the Dorcas ladies — bat Mrs. Cutcheon was too 
eager for other sport to indulge in playfulness. 
She chose to misunderstand him. 

• " No, 1 suppose not, " she said. " That kind 
of business is seldom talked about, and I mnst 
say that at Marley House they understand how 
to keep their own secrets. Still, it is known, 
as such things must be.** 

**Mr. Grafton knows, I make>no donbt," said 
Mrs. Mainwaring, " and it is natural that as a 
friend of the family he should assume igno- 
rance. I am glad to see that he has to mach 
discretion." 

'* I fear we are at cross purposes, Mrs. Main- 
waring," said Edward, irritated at their talk, 
bat aware that to show irritation would defeat 
his object. 

"Well, remember that you heard nothing 
from rae," said Mrs. Cutcheon. 

"Bat is there any.tbing to hear?" replied 
Edward, trying to conceal his exceeding anx- 
iety. "I will call at Marley House ; that will 
be the best way of my hearing it." He knew 
that he dared not, but they could not knöw that. 

" Yes, you can call there," said Mrs. Cutch- 
eon ; " bat you will not be told mach ; and you 
will not see the lady herself." 

"Mrs. Conway ?" 

" Mrs. Dormer. She is not allowed to see 
any body," 

"But I shall see Mrs. Conway." 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Cutcheon, with a short 
laugfa, while her friend merely smiled. 

Edward feit that he could gladly fling both 
of the excellent women under the wheels of the 
wagon which was just then passing, and whose 
noise stopped the conversation. It was soon 
resumed. 

"Be very carefal in what you say to Mrs. 
Conway," said Mrs. Mainwaring. " She is a 
very attached mother, and I make no doubt is 
plunged into the utmost grief by what we have 
heard of. Above all, make no allasion to legal 
proceedings. • It will be time enough to talk 
about those when they are announced in the 
papers." 

S 



" You are disinclined to believe that I do not 
understand you," said Edward Grafton; "but 
it is true." 

"I almost think it is," said Mrs. Cutcheon, 
her yellowish eyes gleaming with a cat-like 
pleasure at her being able to pounce on him 
with a piece of news. "Divorce," she whis- 
pered, darting at him as she spoke, and then 
drawing back to survey the effect. 

* * Divorce ! Who— which — I mean, of course 
— Mrs. Dormet asks to be divorced ? You must 
be in a grievous error." * 

"You like him sc^much, you think so well 
of him ?" said Mrs. Cutcheon, playing with her 
victim. 

* 

"I may not think highly of him; but what 
you assert is imposstble, Mrs. Cutcheon." 

"I have asserted nothing — please remembA 
that ; I only teil you what is said. And I agree 
with you that what you suggest about your friend 
Mr. Dormer would be impossible; becäuse to 
get rid of a husband he must not only be an 
immoral man, but a cruel one, according to our 
beautiful and humane laws. Kow, Mr. Donner 
may be the one — I know nothing about him ; 
but I do not believe that he is the other." 

" He divorccs her, they say, " said Mrs. Main- 
waring, in the most unfair and unchristianlike 
manner cutting in, and defrauding he^friend -of 
the pleasure of tdling the story to which she 
had been leading up. But her friend was equal 
to the occasion. 

" At least Mrs. Mainwaring says so." 

"I, my dear! I know-it from you only," 
said the other lady, frightened; for Edward 
Grafton's look became actually savage. 

" It must be a cruel falsehood !" he said. 

"You are very good to say so," replied Mrs. 
Cutcheon, who was not at all frightened at black 
looks, of which she received plenty at home, 
not always causelessly ; " every body must ad- 
mire your constancy of belief in the lady, es- • 
pecially as your friends make it no secret that 
you had reason not to be pleased with her con- 
duct." 

"Any of my friends who speak in that way 
will do well to speak out of my hearing," said 
Edward Grafton ; " but," he added, "you have 
Startled me so by this story that you must ex- 
cuse my vehemence. The thing is outrageous 
— ^it is out of the question I " 

"In that case," said Mrs. Cutcheon, coolly,* 
" it will fall to the ground, and we shall know 
that there was nothing in it ; and I am sure we 
shall all rejoice. But in the mean time it is 
quite certain that Mr. Dormer has caused a no- 
tice to be served upon Mrs. Dormer, and that it 
had to be done through a window, because such 
precautions were taken to avoid it." 

"The hag has told the truth !" said Edward, 
Walking away without another word. 

"Well!" said Mrs. Cutcheon. 

"That young man's insolence can only bc 
accounted for by madness," said Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing. "What he said to dear Mrs. Bulliman 
was bad enough ; but that he. should in the 
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public road call you a hag, is beyond bearing. 
Of coarse you will make Mr. Catcheon take no- 
tice of it." 

** But I do not think that he meant the word 
for me," said Mrs. Cutcheon. 

** Who then?" said her friend. 

"For you, my dear. It was you who used 
the word divorce as against Mrs. Donner, you 
know. You were in such a hurry to teil the 
tale yourself that you forgot all precaution, and 
if there should be nothing in the matter Mr. 
Mainwariftg may haye to account to Mr. Dor- 
mer. You should be more,careful of your tougue, 
dear. I know that you meän well, but you know 
what James says of your unruly member." 

James happened to be Mr. Catcheon's Chris- 
tian name, and it did not occur to the rebuked 
Mrs. Mainwanng that her friend was alluding 
to a much higher authority — an illustration of 
the occasional inconvenience caused by the evau- 
gelical habit of omitting the reyerent prefix. 

" Mr. James Cutcheon will be well to mind 
his own basiness,*' said the incensed Mrs. Main- 
wariDg. '* I have read something about those 
who can not guide their own households, yet as- 
sume other duties." 

" I alluded to the apostle, Mrs. Mainwaring." 

* • Very well," said Mrs. Mainwaring ; " then 
I shall bö'obliged by your abstaining from allud- 
ing to the apostles in reference to me. Such 
tbings are quite uncalled for." 

** My dear," said Mrs. Cutcheon, who enjoyed 
her double victory, and cöuld afford to keep her 
temper, " injustice is unworthy of you as a lady, 
not to say one who knows better *things. Mr. 
Grafton called you a hag — do not vent your ill- 
temper on me." 

" I believe that he meant nothing of the sort," 
said Mrs. Mainwaring. ' ' The whole detail of 
the Story was guess; and besides, it Stands to 
reason tba| such a term, coarse and offensive as 
* it was, of course should be applied to a person ad- 
vanced in years rather than to the middle-aged." 

"Yes, my dear. But when you talk about 
middle age, do you know what Mr. Fanshaw 
said ?" 

" I neither know nor care." 

" He said that somebody's still pretending to 
middle age reminded him of a good specimen 
of medieval brass. I would not repeat such a 
thing to any body eise, and I don't like Mr. 
Fanshaw ; but it was rather clever." 

The debate might have been protracted, but 
providentially a poor girl came up who had ab- 
sented herseif from the Sunday-school, and the 
energies of the serious matrons were tumed into 
another direction, and with effect ; for the girl 
went away soon afterward howling dismally at 
the thought of the spiritual, and still more at 
that of the temporal, penalties with which she 
had been threatened. She would come under 
a judgment for neglecting her opportunities of 
saving her sbul, and her mother's allowance of 
potatoes should certainly be stopped. 

Whether they believed that the first eyent 
would happen it is hard to say : they, perhaps, 



thought that they did. But, in spite of their 
tongues and their scandals, they had uo more 
real intention of stopping the potatoes than they 
had of stopping the railway train which at that 
moment left Naybury, taking Mr. Conway to 
London. 

The last scene with Magdalen had settled Mr. 
Conway's determination. The letter which had 
dropped from her lifeless hands had been read 
and reread, but it defied interpretation by her 
parents. Only they caught at her words, '* any 
thing against Emest." There was something 
against him, then, or their child thought so, 
and he was neglecting her. Even Mrs. Conway 
couM no longer oppose her husband's journey. 

** But you will be gentle with him, William ? 
Do not let us think of our own just anger, bat 
of her happiness." 

"You have my promise." 

Mr. Beccles had been sent for, and had ar- 
rived. He looked very grave when he caught 
sight of Magdalen, to whom he was much at- 
tached. His orders, öf course, were such as 
would have prevented the parents from allowing 
her to say a word to them on the one subject 
next their hearts. But Magdalen had no ^eech 
for them. She was removed to her bed, and, 
save for a short low moaning which she uttered 
at iutervals, afler her recovery from her first 
insensibility, she gave few signs of life. But 
Mr. Beccles gave the judgment, without which 
Mr. Coftway would not have left the house. 
The doctor saw no reason against the journey : 
he was a man of few words, but they were trust- 
worthy. With a heavy heart, therefore, Mr. 
Conway went up to town. 

He drove to the club, to ascertain Ernest's ad- 
dress. It was given him on his mentioning his 
relationship, and that there was illness at home. 

" But perhaps he is Jiere ?" 

He was not there ; he had not been there for 
several days, and there were letters for him, 
which, perhaps, Mr. Conway would mention. 
The porter took them from the pigeon-hole, 
and mentioned their number. One of them Mr. 
Conway instanüy recognized as the packet which 
poor Magdalen had sent off in his presence. 

" He has not even fetched her letters," 
thought the father. "Iwill take them to him, 
if you please," he said. " I am going direct to 
his hotel." 

The trusty official hesitated. 

* * I have no orders, Sir, " he said, * * and though 
I have no doubt that it would be all right — " 

" True. Is Mr. Mangles here ?'* 

"I think not, Sir, but I will inquire." 

"Mr. Mangles is not in the house, I know," . 
Said a gentleman who just then came down ; "I 
am going to meet him ; shall I take your card ?" 
he added, seeing that the inquirer was the sort 
of person to whom instinct teils one that it will 
be safe and pleasant to be civil. " * Mr. Con- 
way, Naybury.' Oh, I know that Mangles will 
be very mach vexed to have- missed you !" 

"I raight give this gentleman Mr. Dormer's 
letters, Sir ?" 
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"Ofconrseyou may. Certainly. Myname 
is Xiaunceston/' said the member, raising bis 
hat ; ** I need not say tbat yours ig well kuown 
to several of us. So well tbat I may almost 
venture to ask after Mrs. Donner, tbougb I bave 
not tbe bonor of ber acquaintance." 

" Sbe is very ill, I am grieved to say," said 
Mr. Conway. 

*' May I bope not ill enough to bave cansed 
your joumey to town ?" 

** Iiideed-^es," said Mr. Conway, witb emo- 
tion. Remember tbat be was not now a man of 
Society, and be bad saddenly come off a solitary 
ride and into a fiue house, wbere tbe mention 
of bis name instantly brougbt bim kindness, and 
wbere tbe very first comer bad a kind word for 
bim abont bis cbild. All men's nerves are not 
in tbe same Order. 

** Several men — tbougb not known to you, 
Mr. Conway — will be mucb pained at bearing 
this. You -are going to Ernest, of course ; bave 
you a nah ? Can we senc^ round and see whetber 
beistbere?" 

" Tbanks ; I will take my cbance." 

Tbe younger man beld tbe door open for tbe 
eider one, and followed bim to tbe carriage. 

** Ernest must.let us bear, Mr. Conway," said 
Cbarles Launceston, eamestly, as be again raised 
bis bat. 

'* Tbat looks bad," sa^ Lannceston to bim- 
seif, re-entering tbe bouse. **Wby needed the 
fatber to come up to town, wben there are tele- 
graph wires tbat wou|^ bave brougbt tbe mes- 
sage instantly? There is sometbing wrong. 
By Jove, too, I don't know wbat business I bad 
to let tbe porter give bim tbe letters ! I may 
bave done ever so mucb mischief. Bnt be 
looked so good tbat it never crossed my mind 
tbat it migbt Yiot be well to let bim bave them. 
One was a big one, in a*woman's band too. By 
Jove I I bave been an ass for tbe fiftietb time 
tbis week. Some weeks a man does notbing 
eise but asinine tbings; perbaps tbere*s some- 
tbing of transmigration in it. TU ask Mangles. 
I am awFulIy sorry tbat poor little woman is so 
ill, and no doubt tbe circumstances bave a great 
deal to do witb it. If sbe sbould die I know 
one or two men wbo ougbt to be bit bard. Wait- 
er, a glass of Sherry and bitters." 

Lannceston was engaged to dine witb Man- 
gles in Chambers. These little gatberings were 
not to be despised. There was no attempt at 
high art cookery, but there were, perbaps, four 
tbings, cacb tbe best tbat could be gotfor money, 
and cacb from tbe house noted for giving best value 
for money. All was as simple as the nature of tbe 
dish permitted — söme call a rieh and elaborate 
*pudding witb meat and three kinds of birds in it, 
nnd kidneys, simple — but all was admirable, and 
Mangles's wines were unexceptionable. Proof 
that tbe repast was digestible, and tbat tbe liq- 
uids were wbolesome, was found in the fact that 
wben bis guests got to cards, as they did very 
soon after dinner, they never wrangled over 
thcir game, and even occaslonälly allowed that 
their partner's play was not altogether intolera- 



ble. Then there were new books about, and 
men picked up material for talk elsewbere, es- 
pecially witb the aid of the host, wbo was a sort 
of cyclopaedia, witb tbe added advantage of in- 
stantly afibrding you an answer, instead of mad- 
dening you by desiring you to inquire elsewbere. 
Altogether, one of Mangles's evenings at borae 
was about as rational a contrivance for getting 
over a few bours more of tbis miserable life as 
a rational man could desire. And be sorted 
bis guests a little, not in tbe absurd way in 
which some well-meaning folks do it, namely, 
that of asking men of similar tastes, as they call 
it (as if two men's tastes were ever really similar), 
wbereby having bored yourself in your own vo- 
cation, actual or supposed, all day, you are bored 
again by talking about it all night. He threw 
together perbaps a reading man, i^nd a talking 
man, and a medicine man, and a borsey man, 
and all went away witb sometbing new in their 
beads, and eacb convinced tbat be bad been the 
soul of tbe party. And then Mangles rewarded 
himself— be beld that it was quite wortb wbile 
to give a party for tbe sake of tbe one cigar after 
every body was gone. 

It was to one of tbese parties that be bad 
courteously bidden Cbarles Launceston, wbo bad 
instantly thrown over a dinner in Harley Street 
to which he bad been engaged for three weeks. 
How men can do tbese tbings, which can not 
be done witbout one frightful falsebood, and 
without exciting wrath in persons wbo meant 
civilly, is a question for tbe moralist; and let 
him wbo bas always kept an engagement tbat 
bored bim, wben tempted by an engagement 
tbat wonld not bore him, say sometbing very 
strong about selfisb and ungentlemanly conduct. 
Tbe sentinients will do bim bonor, and be all 
right; but men will be missed from genteel 
parties yet, and not be found in the beds to 
which they unblushingly State tbat they bave 
been driven by influenza. Tbe superior mo- 
rality of married men prevents their often doing 
tbis sort of tbing unless their wives are very 
good-natured indeed. Yet there be wives wbo 
are gentle enough to remember that man works 
bard and life is shorL and one evening of bore- 
dom can never be i^rieve^ and they will sail 
into the greatest circle witb tbe most unblusb- 
ing efFrontery, and with tbe saddest face teil tbe 
saddest story about poor Cbarles, or poor Regi- 
nald, wbo is totally unfit to come out — a story ? 
no, it is true ; for a man can not come out in 
tbe Slippers and shooting-coat in which he is 
entertaining bis College friend wbo bas run up 
from bis Devonsbire curacy. But such wives 
are gems, and shoulfl be treasured like unto 
gems — nay, their price is far above carbuncles. 

As be walked off to Lincoln's Inn Fields 
Charley Lannceston remembered tbat be bad 
two tbings to say — one was to teil the other fel- 
lows not to mention tbat be bad dined there, 
the other to teil Mangles about Mr. Conway. 
He did botb. 

" Nothing surprises me, you know, Charley," 
said Mangles, drawing bis friend to tbe mantle- 
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pieee, " öfter the WiRram basiness. It was so 
WTong (o her," he adtled, iadicating the pbotO' 
groph af Magdalen in her brida] Areas, which 
Portrait he fniihfully retained ovor his fire-place. 

" YeB, it was wrong ; bot it U hard to be sony 
for an; thing that was disagreeable to Wigram." 

"Who thinks of himP' I 1>elieve, b;-the- 
vsj, that ha is a worse fellov tban enj' of ua 
Chought. I don't want to talk befor« theae 
chapB ; but you Btay them oot, and I'll lall jou 
soioethiDg [hat will make jour hair cnri." 

" I dou't oare much about that," aaid Launcee- 
ton, aloud, "bacause curlj bairwouldn'tflait my 



t I'll do aa yoD sä;. Rydon, 
yon look pensiTe. Be^at and reform. Doddy, 
pas« me that ahen7, that when jou aay your 
prayers to-night ^ ou may ba able to reflect on 
one good action of [he day." • 

So langhed Emest Dormer'a frienda. But 
there was no smile on his own face just^then, 
any tnore than in that or tha sorrawful old man 
nho had nade bis vay to Emest's room, bikI 
had fonnd him leaning on n tahle, with hia head 
in bis handa, and so deep in thonght of her that 
he dld not bear tbo cntranca of Her Father. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

THE PACKET DELIYESED. 

Ebnest Dormeb had been engaged fot some 
hours in inqairies which had taken him to Yari> 
ous parts of the town, and which had not been 
entirely fraitless, th^ugh the result was very im- 
perfect. He was weary, less in body than in 
niind — weary as he alone can be who, with a 
lieart fall to overflowing, has to straggle with 
petty and shiffcy details, and is not borae up by 
the conviction ^hat, little by Utile, he is ap- 
proa«hing his object. Yet he had learaed some- 
thing. 

'* Ernest," said Mr. Conway, gently, thinking 
that he was asleep. 

" Mr. Conway !" 

Donner rose, and took the hand uf his father- 
in-law. It was scarcely extended, yet could 
hardly be said to seem withheld. 

•** Does my visit surprise you ?" 

<< It is welcomey'' said Ernest, as he placed a 
chair for Mr. Conway. 

'^ I am glad to hear you say that — as far as I 
can be glad of any thing.** 

Startled at the'words and the tone, Ernest 
looked hastily into the old man*s face. 

"You are not the bearer of bad news?" he 
asked, in a tremulous Yoice. 
♦ *'I scarcely know what news I could bring 
that you would think bad, Dormer," replied Mr. 
Conway, coldly. 

"No, you are not," gasped Ernest, relieved 
by the ihstinctive knowledge that it was not so 
Mr. Conway would have spoken had he had a 
dark message to teil. 

" Why have you crushed our child, Ernest 
Dormer?" asked the father, simply. "You 
know how we loved her, you know how she de- 
serred our love, and we thought that she had 
yours." 

"And had she not?" replied Dormer, with 
energy. 

n Why has it been taken away ?" 

** Who teils you that it has been taken away?" 

*• Yoürself. How can you ask me that ?" 

'^Because it is untrue. No human being 
has a right to say it. It is untrue, I repoat to 
vou. I swear it," 

"Then,"said Mr. Conway, **in the name of 
God, what does all this mean ? You suddenly 
abandon her — her, and the home where the only 
strife was how you shonld be made happiest — 
you neglect her letters — you break her heart — 
and you look me in the face and dare to say you 
love her. What base, bad secret is behind all 
this, Ernest Dormer? I ain her father, and I 
will know." 

** Her health — ^tell m.e of that," said Dormer, 
with compressed Ups. 

"I am here to teil you nothing, but to ask 
you why my child, your wife, is outraged and 
destroyed." 

**You will not teil me how you left her?" 
said Ernest, almost humbly. 

* ' Do you affect to care to know ? Perhaps 



you do care, " said Mr. Conway, bitterly. * * Per- 
haps you may even find comfort in knowing that 
she was too ill to be made aware of my joumey. 
That is so, Mr. Dormer. You need not take 
my words as a father's exaggeration. Mr. Bec- 
cles forbade my going to her bedside even to 
kiss her before I left her, perhaps forever. Is 
that confirmation enongh for you^ — you who 
know the love that reigned in the household you 
have ruined?" 

**Speak what bitter words you will," said 
Ernest. " Hereafter you may not think that it 
was right or just, but you think so now, and 
that is enough. Why have you left her, Mr. • 
Conway ? What is the value of any tliing you 
could learn from me, what is the feeling that 
you have stunned me with your news, compared 
to a place by her bed, to watching^ every breath 
she draws ?" 

** And you can say this to me?" 

" Yes — not in anger, believe that." 

" Whose place should be by her bed ?" asked 
Mr. Conway, striving to speak indignantly, but 
hindered by a gentler impulse; "whose eye 
should watch her, but yours ? But for you such 
watching would have been needless, and yet you 
abandon her. Again I ask you, Dormer, what 
has she done? — what have you done?" 

"She! Magdalen? Nothing." 

" Then the crime, or the shame, or the sor- 
row is your own. Ernest," said Mr. Conway, 
" do not play with true hearts. We gave you 
our child in all faith and trust, and she has 
loved you dearly, and is dying for her love. 
What cursed spell is upon you ? Are you in 
danger — in need — and do you want to be told 
that those who gave you Magdalen would give 
you their last earthly possession to save her hus- 
band?*— have you done us the deep wrong to 
doubtthat?" 

"Take my hand," said Ernest Dormer, with 
agitation. 

"You would not ask it if you were dishon- 
ored," said Mr. Conway, now clasping Dormer*» 
hand, and holding it ; " but are you in trouble ? 
I am weaker than I thought I was, Ernest,'* ho 
weht on, the tears Coming to his eyes, "but 
your voice brings back to me that I had learned 
to regard you as my son, and I atai speaking as 
to an unkind son, rather than as to one whom I 
ought perhaps to learn to hate." 

" It is not so, by the God that hears us," said 
Dormer, bending down to the ear of the father 
and speaking low, but with an earnestness that 
made Mr. Conway look up with a stränge won- 
der. 

"I can not lose my child, Ernest," he said, 
imploringly. " Speak to me, my dear Ernest — 
teil me all; or teil me nothing, if you will, ex- 
cept that I shall not lose my child." 

"You shall not lose her," replied Ernest, 
scarcely knowing what he said. * ' This sorrow ! 
— this Separation !" 

" They are killing her." 

" They shall not. They were not my doing, 
but I will end them." 
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You can, and you have never soup^ht to do 
it ! And you have had no thought for the pale 
face that grew sadder and sadder day by day, 
as you never came, never wrote. Ernest, you 
would have had no right to cause that misery 
even if you had been wronged ; to heap it on that 
innocent girl, who lived only to make ns all 
happy — but you have said that you will end it, 
and I promised her mother that I would not re- 
proach you. When once you have seen that 
iace I shall be glad to think I did not speak 
harehly.'» 

" A Word," Said Ernest. "Why was I not 
•told that my wife was ill?" 

** She forbade my writing.'* 

'^That was not Magdalen,'' said Ernest. 

'* Was it not Magdalen, and have you not 
leamed to know her yet? Bo you mean that 
pride — an ofFended wife's pride — made herfor- 
bid it ? You do know her too well." 

''But she herseif. I swear to you there was 
no Word in lier lette» that should have shown 
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me — 

* * Her letters I Ernest, you took much heed of 
her letters," said Mr. Conway, with a quivering 
lip. He had resolved to control himself, but 
the mention of Magdalenas letters brought an 
angry flnsh to bis cheek. 

"Do you think so unworthily of me, Mr. 
Conway, as to believe that one line from Mag- 
dalen was nnnoticed ? I know that you do not. " 

"I did not," Said Mr. Conway; "but that 
matters little now. I have but one care, and 
that is for her. I ask no explanations nntil 
they have been made to her, if it please God to 
let her hear earthly talk any more." 

"You have said that thing twice," said Ern- 
est, in a low voice, " and you are not one of 
those who speak wildly. Answer me As you 
would have done months back. Is Magdalen 
in danger ? Say no ! " 

"You have judged me very strangely, Ernest 
Dormer," said Mr. Conway, "and but for my 
great sorrow I might teil you so in otherwords. 
Can I read your thought right ? Do you be- 
lieve that I am here with a sad story of my child, 
to Iure a eöld husband back to his.home ? Your 
question, after what I have said, sounds strange- 
ly like that." 

" You know not the cruel wrong you do me ; 
nor do I care for it now. It is so weighty a 
thing for me to have another day in London 
that I dare td ask you whether I dare take 
that day. If your answer is not yes, and with- 
out one second's hesitation, I fling asid^ all 
thonghts but one — ^how I can quiekest reach 
her." 

He said this rapidly, but as a man who jneans 
his every word. 

" I refnse to make an answer that changes 
respoäsibility. I don't presume to judge of the 
weighty thing that should detain a husband 
from what may be his wife's dying bed." 

"You have said it again." 
"I will teil you what has happened. After 
sending away her last letter to you — it were 



waste of time to say what terror and sorrow 
came before that — ^your wife lighted upon a notc 
which you reeeived on our return from Scot- 
land." 

Ernest tumed pale. 

" I remember the note," said Mr. Conway. 
"It was read — she read it, Donner, as some 
harmless matter. What it meant mav have 
been better known to you, though you gave it 
into your wife's hands. By what means she 
was induced to read it again yesterday, and by 
what fatal light she read it, I know not ; but 
she tottered into the parlor with that note in her 
band ; prayed ns to take it, but not to teil her if 
there was any thing in it against you. And sincc 
that time she has spoken no articulate word." 

" The telegraph — the telegraph I" 

''Yes, I had thought of that; .but you had 
not thought fit to give your address even to 
your wife, and I thought that the message mi^ht 
be neglected at the club, like the letters ; there- 
fore I left home, with that misery in it, that I 
might not treat her husband as cruelly as he lias 
treated her, and leave him without knowledgc 
of what he ought to know." 

"All this is nothing now,'* said Ernest, hur- 
riedly ; " but you spoke of another sorrow und 
terror ; what do you mean ?" 

' ' I will not speak of that. Things have been 
said which Will not bear repetition ; at least X 
will not repeat them. Magdalen had begged 
you to explain, but as you had not deigned even 
to send for her letter — '* 

"Mr. Conway, even you must not say that 
again. No day passes that I do not satisfy my- 
self whether she has written or not.^ 

" There is a proof to the contrary," said Mr. 
Conway, throwing down on the table the packet 
he had reeeived from the club poi-ter. 

" This I I should hav^ had it by this time — 
and it must have arrived by a late post to-day," 
said Ernest, tearing open the envelope. 

He read the single line from Magdalen. 

As his eye feil on the last word one kind, 
warm throb went right through his heart — a truc 
husband's response to a wife's caress. 

Then he opened the inclosure. * 

Mr. Conway's eyes were upon Dormer's face, 
and they saw it grow livid with a f ary which once, 
perhaps, in a man's whole life may be pardoned, 
but which should scarcely be seen twice on u 
good man's features. 

We will not write down the words that came 
bot from those white lips. Yet they were the 
words of a man justly maddened by a crime 
against one whom he loved. 

Yes. He did not know it then, but even Mr. 
Conway, wronged, wounded, sorrowful, sudden- 
ly hearing that curse, and the tone in which it 
came forth, feit that it could have come from 
no man but one who was fearfully in eamest. 
In that crowning honr, and in that grim and 
vehement utterance, Ernest's heart spoke out. 
He loved her. 

Then he rose, paced the room for a few min- 
ntes, and lastly came up to Mr. Conway. 
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*'I told you I had a weighty thing tbat kept 
me in town, but tbat I woald gire it up for a 
Word. Now but one word in tbe world sbould 
take me from town and froni yengeance, and 
tbat is Magdalen. We will retnrn to Naybury 
tbis nigbt." 

As tbej took tbeir seats in tbe railway car- 
riage Mr. Conway said : 

*'If yon please, we will excbange no words 
on one subject until we are at home." 

**I tbank you," said Ernest. "You bave 
spoken my wisb.** 

Wbat Mr. Conway bad seen in tbe face of bis 
son-in-Iaw bad made bim wonder, but mingled 

* witb bis wonder was a certain bopefnlness, or 
at least a doubt wbetber be bad not been judg- 
ing Dormer too barsbly. Tbe packet conyeyed 
to Ernest a sudden revelation, and tberefore be 
could bardly have had any part in tbe transaction 
witb wbich it was connected. So far be migbt 
be, prebably was, exculpated as regarded Mag- 
dalen. Tben Emest's eagerness torejoin ber, 
and bis abandonment Qf an object wbicA be had 
declared to be so important, told favorably witb 
Mr. Conway, wbo was willing to condone al- 
most any offense save nnkindness to bis cbild. 
And as tbey traveled through tbe|pigbt Mr. 

* Conway. often watched tbe face of bis son-in- 
law witb a different feeling than, a few bonrs 
before,.he wonld bave deemed it possible for 
bim to entertain for one wbo had caused bim so 
mucb grief. 

Ernest Dormer scarcely spoke, except to name 
some of the stations, and to count tbose tbat 
remained to be passed: Tbe carriage was füll, 
and be bad to exert all bis self-command to re- 
strain a restlessness most nnusual witb him. 
He never seemed tö tbink of rest, even to tbe 
extent of throwing bimself back in bis seat, but 
sat forward and straight up, as a man wbo is 
waiting to spring to bis feet. Once, bowever, 
oyerpowered by tbe fatigue of tbe day and tbe 
monotony of railway noise, be closed bis eyes 
for a few moments, and suddenly woke bimself 
by an action tbat must baye been prompted by 
his dream — be tbrust forward a clencbed band. 
After tbat he slumbered no more. 

It was gray dawn when tbey reached tbe Nay- 
bury Station, wbere no passengers but tbemselyes 
alighted. 

Mr. Saunders, tbe station-master, was tbere 
to receive them. 

'^I left you ratber bastily tbe last time, Mr. 
Saunders," said Ernest, " but it was yery im- 
portant to me to catch the train. Mrs. Dormer 
bas been regularly scolding me by eyery day's 
post since for being so fool-hardy. I heg your 
pardon, and now I am going bome to beg bers.'* 

Mr. Saunders wanted them to wait wbile be 
roused an hostler hard by and got them a fly, 
but Mr. Conway said, 

** I would ratber walk up to tbe house, if you 
don't mind, Ernest." 

**I sbould prefer it," said Dormer. **Take 
my arm/' ^p added, in a lower yoice. 



Mr. Conway understood, andcomplied witb 
tbe bint, and at tbe turn of tbe road Ernest re- 
leased bim. 

** All Naybury will bear of our retum,*' said 
Ernest ; " and that gossip Saunders may as well 
be able to say sometbing more." 

»*It was tbougbtful." 

"We must all be tbougbtful now, Mr. Con- 
way. I hope I baye scbooled myself, but I sball 
need all your best aid. But first of all, wbere 
are we going ? Surelyit will not do to run the 
risk of waking up tbe house." 

"Tbere will not be mucb risk," said Mr. 
Conway. "Anne sleeps on tbe ground-floor 
now." 

" That te a new arrangement." 

**It was ber own wish," said Mr. Conway, 
eyading explanation ; the truth being tbat tbis 
was part of the faitbful Anne*s plans for garri- 
soning tbe house against all comers. Call who 
migbt, she would be at band. 

" I would ratber knock up Mr. Beccles ; and 
he would giye us later, or ratber, more certain 
news than she could." 

" Well, as you will." 

As tbey walked along tbe road, tbe ligbt 
growing stronger and the objects becoming de- 
fined against tbe sky, Mr. Conway said : 

" I do not know when I baye been out at such 
an bour, Ernest.'* 

"Tbe fault is mine. I ongbt to baye re- 
membered your journey in tbe daytime, and 
have asked you to remain at the botel for tbe 
night. Frankly, I neyer thought of it. And 
if I bad I suppose tbat you would bave refused." 

" Tbere is no fault, Ernest. I am a bit of a 
dreamer, and I see coincidences wbich are per- 
haps none at all. The dawn put something into 
my recollection — sometbing that passed between 
your motber and me. If — if things gp well, I 
may teil you." 

"Giye me Magdalen, and things skaü go 
well,'* said Ernest Dormer, stopping for a mo- 
ment, and pressing bis band on tbe arm of his 
companion. 

Tbey went on until tbey reached tbe begin- 
ning of Naybury Street. All was^silent and 
still, and the noise of tbeir own footsteps ap- 
peared strangely loud. \yeary, too, as were 
both men, the intense quiet of the bour was not 
welcome — it seemed to inyite them to. a kindred 
repose wbich neitber desired. It was a small 
matter, scarce worth note, but tbat tbey ftoted 
it in silence, and retnembcred it in other days. 

Tuming to tbe right tbey ascended a lane, 
near the end of wbich was the snug little house 
of the doctor, Mr. Beccles. He was a widower, 
and meant to remain one ; but by causing it to 
be belieyed that be intended to marry again be 
cained many adyantages and mucb popularity 
m Naybury and around it. He was a skillful 
man and a kindly, except when be came into con- 
tact witb tbe gnardians of tbe Naybury poor, 
and tben he became yery bellicose. Tbey were 
his employers, too, and wbat bad be to do witb 
tbeir shortcomings, and neglect, and meanness? 
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a question which the bard-fisted'aathorities fre- 
qnently asked of ond another, bat scarcelj dared 
hint to their fierj official. He would have been 
dismissed, or snubbed into dismissing biraself, 
but the gnardians were literally afraid of him 
and bis tongne. It is well for the poor, how- 
ever, when their medical iriend can afibrd to 
fight their battles so recklessly. Bat the poor 
showeti him no consideratJon in retarn, and had 
no hesitation in dragging the union doctor from 
bis bed at all hoars when bis roands might jast 
as well have been waited for. It happened that 
a case of the kind had occnrred that night, 
and Mr. Beccles, who had been forced to take 
a six-mile ride by an absurd panic of a stalwart 
laborer, had retamed bj no meanif in a good 
temper, and was undressing again when Dor- 
mer's ring at the night-bell came. 

The doctor remarked that the ringer might 
ring, and also gave him another permission, 
to the granting which Mr. Beccles's anthoritj 
might not have beeil thoaght adeqaate. He 
would not go oat again before breakfast for any 
body. 

The ring was repeated with vigor, and it oc- 
carred to Mr. Beccles tbat the distarber would 
be the better for as vigorous a remon'btrance. 
Which, opening bis window, he prepared to ten- 
der ; bat instantly recognizing Mr. Ck)nwa7, he 
exclaimed : 

" Not worse, sarely ?" 

In half a minate the robast, bright-eyed, 
qnick-tongned doctor was with them, wrapped 
in a huge coat, and ready to set out on the in- 
stant *at need. Bat on explanation he was 
greatly relieyed, for he had a strong personal 
affection for Magdalen. 

<'Mr. Donner, I am more glad to see you 
than I can say." 

<< Balfthat means — ^I hope it doee not mean — " 

*^ No, no, I mean that it is yoa who are want- 
ed. Your presence is worth a hundred doctors." 

''What is her latest State?" asked Ernest, 
struggling against all thoaghts of the past, and 
against the self-reproaches called up by the 
Speech, and resolately setting him to deal with 
the present. 

'^There is no change. I should rejoice to 

teil you that therq was improvement; but I 

nerer say these things without truth, except 

• when to teil a person that he is improring im- 

proves him." 

tmayseeher? I most." 

May you ? — I echo you — ^you must." 

''Bpt she must be prepared in some way," 
Said Mr. Conway. " You would not have Ern- 
est go suddenly into the room." 

" Come into the house, can't you ?** was Mr. 
Beccles's reply. And he led the way into bis 
surgery. It was still hot vrith the gas which he 
had just extinguished, and the Sensation was 
not unwelcome to Mr. Conway, who was chill 
from bis joumey. Ernest, on the contrary, feit 
a sudden depression at having thrust upon him 
the suggestions of danger and of medical vig- 
ilance in connectlon with the home which he 
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had lefc so cheerful. He knew all that must 
have occnrred ; he had thoaght half the night 
of the darkened room, the careful footfalls, the 
whispered words ; but the surgery brought it all 
upon him in the hardest and most repulsive way 
-^the nerves again, of course, but such things are. 

**I have been out on a foors errand," said 
Mr. Beccles, again lighting the gas, though the 
morning streamed through the shutter holes. 
''But I have taught a man to send for mc 
when nothing is the matter. He'll! remember 
it, ril bat," added the doctor, looking with a re- 
vengeful complacency at an empty vial, whence 
it might be assumed that he had administered 
some potent remedy. ** Sit down, can't you ?" 

** We will not keep you up ; I have asked the * 
only question I wanted to ask,*' said Ernest. 

** Keep me up— what do I care ? What are 
you going to do ?" 

''1*0 go up to the house, of course/* said Mr. 
Conway. 

'' Of couTse, at- this time in the mwning. 
You must tdo nothing of the sort." 

" I "VAU do nothing against your advice, Mr. 
Beccles," said Ernest Dormer. **That would 
be madness. But I shonjd be glad if you would 
let me say what I wish to do.'* 

"Goof." 

'' I take it for granted that you know.that my * 
absence has had much to do with Mrs. Dormer's 
illness." 

'' More than I choose to say ; but you invite 
the answer." 

''Let no one spare me,*' said Dormer, with 
eamestness. ". At least I will not spare myself. 
Does Mr. Beccles know;** he said, tuming to 
Mr. Conway, " that I have caused grief to Mag- 
dalen, and that at this moment she may receive 
me with displeasure ? If not, I teil him so.** 

"I have gathered that there were differ- 
ences," said Mr. Beccles. "I could hardly 
help doing that. Mr. Conway has told me 
next to nothing. I wanted no telling in -the 
presence of what I saw." 

"Life and death may be in question," said 
Ernest Dormer, "and you must fuUy under> 
stand to be able to advise me. There have been 
no differences, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
bat my wife has reason to believe that I have 
behaved cruelly to her — I am ashamed of stop- 
ping even to say 'that my actions have not been 
voluntary — and she would have a right to refuse 
to see me." 

" I listen,** said Mr. Beccles, " and I hear a 
true man speak.'* 

" Yes, I may hope that. Now, Mr. Beccles, 
I have been thinking over this all night, and in 
what way it would be safest for that dear wo- 
man that I should first approach her. I have 
my own wish.'* 

"You know her heart, Mr. Dormer.'* 

"You mean that such knowledge is likely to 
guide me aright." 

" Without going so far as that,*' said the doc- 
tor, "I may say that any idea of yours will dc- 
serve attention." 
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Ernest Dormer then told him how he pro- 
pos'ed that Magdalen and he should meet again. 

Before the doctor could speak Mr. Conway 
sftid, 

'* If Beccles permits it, no way conld seem so 
gentle and so fitting." 

•Mr. Beccles had much to say, and they con- 
versed long and earnestly, and before they had 
ceased Naybury was astir, and there was no 
longer a qnestion of distnrbing the household. 
At length the doctor said-: 

"Were Mrs. Dormer bat a little more ad- 
vanced toward recovery I believe that I should 
prohibit this. As matters stand, I do ndt say 
that you will be wrong." 

When he spoke thus Mr. Conway knew that 
they need talk no longer. 

"I will not leave Naybury, Conway," said 
Mr. Beccles, *'if the entire ünion were roaring 
for m$, I will come to you at a moment's no- 
tice, and if you do not send for me I will come 
at nine." 

So he dismissed them from the heated sur- 
gery, and into the bright and shining morning. 

Up the hill, and into the garden, and in at 
the hall-door, then ope^, and near which a 
servant was engaged in her dnties. 

A sign from Mr. ^Conway bade her keep si- 
lenc6, but the girl's honest round fac^ crimson- 
ed with pleasnre whin she saw Dormer ; for all 
in the honse loyed Magdalen, and the women 
had instinctively known bis Coming to be the 
one thing their young mistress had desired. 

" It mdll be for my mother to say whether she 
will see me at once," said Ernest to Mr. Con- 
way. " II may be better for you to obtain her 
consent to my plan, and then to come down to 
me. Shall I wait in the garden ?" 

" At all events I will see her," said Mr. Con- 
way. " She will be wearied with her watching, 
and may have fallen asleep." 

It was a man that spoke — ^a kind and loving 
father, too. Bat he spoke as a man. Asleep !- 
Mrs. Conway was on gaard beside Magdalenas 
bed, and had heard her hnsband's footstep on 
the stair, and though he trod lightly she knew 
who was Coming. She glided from tbe room, 
and was in his arms. 

" Returned already, dear ?*' 

" Yes, I traveled all night." 

" Oh, how wrong I but you had a reason," 
said Mrs. Conway, tuming pale. "You have 
not bad news ?" 

' ' No, the best I conld bring. I have brought 

"Ernest?" 

" Yes — he is below — in the garden — ^and car- 
ing only for one thing in the world — to see her." 

"Let me cry," said Mrs. Conway, "let me 
ciy, dear. It is not sorrow, you know that ; 
let me cry." 

It was a rain-flood that poured froin those 
affectionate eyes, but it was soon past, and Mrs. 
Conway hurried into the garden, followed by 
lier hasband. 

Ernest advanced to meet her, uncertain ns to 



his reception. He needed not to be,^ nor was 
he uncertain long, for the arms of Magdalenas 
mother were round his neck, and her kisses on 
his cheek. 

" Half the battle is won, dear," was all she 
said to him. 

Then th^ walked with her, and told her 
'what Ernest desired, and of^the long consalta- 
tion with Mr. Beccles and of his sanction to the 
plan, and they asked her for her assent. And 
then she asked for a few minutesof thought 
alone. She returned to the house. 

The men spoke little to one another as they 
traversed the garden. They feit that a trial- 
hour was at band, but they had thought over 
all things, and the trial must come. They had 
taken counsel for the best, as they belieyed. 
And they became impatient for the retum of 
Mrs. Conway. 

They should not have been impatient. Her 
time was being well bestowed. Her husband 
knew how, but the thought did not come to 
Ernest Dormer. He believe4 that she was 
watching by the bed of Magdalen. 

It was so, but she was praying a loving mo- 
ther's prayer for her child. Some think that 
prayer is at least heard, whatever vain, telfish, 
foolish petitions are mercifully lost in air. 

When she rejoiifed them it was only to say, 
holding a band of each, 

" Come, Ernest." 

And so, led by her mother, . came softly into 
Magdalenas darkened room the husband of her 
love. She saw him not, heard him not. She 
lay with the sweet face uptnmed, the eyes were 
closed— ^he knew not whether in sleep or in un- 
consciousness. The rieh chostnut hair had 
rolled in volumes on the pillow. One band lay 
across her bosom, the other near the edge of 
the couch. She was yery pale — paler than he 
had ever seen her, and the features had lost 
somewhat of their roundness ; yet he saw not, 
or sought to persuade himself that fie did not 
see, the signs of troable or of suffering. The 
lips were slightly parted, and Ernest fancied 
that they sometimes sought to frame a word. 
He stood for a few moments to gaze, and satis- 
fy himself that he should. not startle her. Then 
her mother, pressing his band kindly, pointed 
to the vacant chair by the pillow and withdrew. 

Then came a faith to Ernest Dormer which 
he told to few, but which he never abandoned. 

Magdalen was unconßcious of his approach, 
unconscious of all. But he drew near to her 
bed, anc^ kneeling down he gently took the 
band that rested on her heart. 

"My own Magdalen," he said, but it was to 
himself. Had she been waking she had not 
heard that whisper. 

But across her beautiful face came that 
Strange and pleasant little frown of surprise 
and bewiUerment, and then it was fbll5wed by 
a smile, far, far less radiant than that which in 
her happy Says cbased. the little cloud and 
lighted up the whole face, but a smile thet 
spoke of a sndden happiness. Yet she uttered 
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no sound, and made not the faintest return to 
the pressure of her husband's hand. 

He believed she knew that they had met 
again. 



CHAPTteR LXI. • 

A CERTAIN P&0T06BAPH BEAFPEARS. 

Very little time elapsed before the retum 
of Emest • Donner to his home was known 
thronghout Naybury. Mr. Saunders, the sta- 
tion-master, had a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances, and he was a kind of Power 
aniong them. He was so prompt, so loud- 
voiced, so administratiTe. He v^as a man of 
resonrce, and the rapidity of his conceptions 
Startled the slow proyincial minds of his sab- 
ordinates. He had come from some important 
Station on one of the great lines, and had con- 
descended to our obscure Nayburj, and he said 
that the change had been made necessary by his 
health, but some whom he had snubbed hinted 
at dark rnmors of rudeness to a muffled director, 
who revealed himself in wrath upon a platform, 
and whose vengeance had driven Mr. Saunders 
from 4he more important Station. But his 
friends disbelieved this. Mr. Saunders could 
teil of interviews with the greatest -among ns, 
of civilities from pyinces of the blood, mighty 
statesmen, terrible soldiers ; and he had a col- 
lection of photographs of notables, which he im- 
plied rather than said had beön presented to 
him by the illustrious Originals in sign of their 
recognition of his able and thoughtful c«nduct 
at the great Station. Here again bis enemies 
were skeptical, remarked upon the fact that the 
likenesses were nearly all by the same proyincial 
artist, and suggested that it was curious that 
this person should be so largely employed by 
the great. But such small, carping, Colenso 
criticism was treated with lofty scom by the 
believers fn Mr. Saunders. 

He speedily apprised his own circle of the re- 
tum of Mr. Pormer with his father-in-law. He 
stated that he had immediately called Mr. Dor- 
mer to account for his breach of the railway 
regulations when he last went to town, regula- 
tions which might have been violated in the 
time of Mr. Saunders's predecessor, he said, and 
which might be violated in the time of his suc- 
cessor, but which should be rigidly observed 
while he himself had, the Station. That Mr. 
Dormer had offered a handsome and proper 
apology, and there the matter should end, es- 
pecially as there was illness in his family. Mr. 
Saunders's conduct and magnanimity having 
been duly applauded, he became gentle, but a 
little mysterious, and observed «that Mr. Con- 
way and Mr. Dormer were apparently the best 
friends in the world.^ Asked whether he laid 
any streffes on the word apparently, he leplied that 
it was no part of his business to account for his 
langua^e, so long as. it was consi^ent with his 
duty ; bat he rcstored the abashed quest ioner to 
favor by the afiable remark that as a man of the 



World he must be aware that every thing did 
not lie on the outside. 

The news spread, and by noon few person s 
who interested themselves in their neighbors' 
affairs were unaware that Mr. Emest Dormer 
was at home. Perhaps the person to whom the 
tidings gave the möst unalloyed satisfaction was 
Miss Fanny Buxton. That naughty girl acta- 
ally danced with joy, and could scarcely preserve 
a decorous step as she hastened to pretty Mrs. 
Fanshaw with the Information. Doubtless they 
both were exceedingly glad for the sake of their 
friend Mrs. Dormer, but the cup of their glad- 
ness^oamed and sparkled and ran over at the 
thought of the discomfiture of their friend Mrs. 
Cutcheon. The circumstantial story of the law 
papers delivered through the window, and of 
the citation from the Divorce Court, the tale 
which had enabied her to rebnke Phoebe and 
crush Fanny, all blown to the winds, ai^ Mr. 
Dormer at home with bis wife. The only ques- 
tion was how to make the most of their vic- 
tory. It must be proclaimed in füll divan. 
Dorcas must have ä special sitting. They mast 
enlist Phoebe, and get her to work upon the Pres- 
ident's sense of justice; It was delightful. 

Mr. Chervil was, of course, an early recipient 
of the news, and it pleased l^m much. It pleased 
him more*to have the opportunity of imparting 
it to Mrs. De Gully, with improvements and ad- 
ditions, to the effect that Mr. Dormer was abput 
to take legal proceedings against several per- 
sons who had been propagating Übels and slan- 
ders, and that he had got, Mr. Chervil had heard, 
a clew to the persons who had concocted a letter 
of much malice. Mr. Chervil, of course, hoped 
that Mr. Dormer would be wise, and let things 
be quietly forgotten ; but these London gentle- 
men were hasty, and he feared that there would 
be unpleasantness in the place. To be just, it 
should be said that Mrs. De Gully was not in 
the least frightened, but that in reviewing her 
own share in a certain transaction the lady feit 
that she had been driven by force of circum- 
stances into acts which a lady should not have 
done. Her vague original idea of letting the 
delivery of the packet be supposed to be Fran- 
cine's unauthorized doing became ridicnlous to 
her the moment it was brougbt to a practical 
test, and Mrs. De Gully was exceedingly angry 
with herseif, and a great deal more angry with 
her brother for imposing such conditions, in- 
stead of supplying her with money, and letting 
her alone. She determined to consult Mr. Bul- 
liman as to what could be done to her. Had it 
been a case of ordinary Obligation which had 
been neglected Mrs. De Gnlly's experiences had 
enlightened her as to the hard ways of the law 
and of the world ; but Mr. Chervil thoughtfuUy 
dropped the word conspiracy, and the poor lady 
had visions of being dragged from Martletowers 
in the i\ight and committed to prison by Lord 
Mazagon and Sir Richard Salvington, magis- 
trates. 

Edward Grafton heard of it, and received 
the news with a certain relief. As regarded 
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himself, it was not impossible that he might 
speedilj be brought into collision with Mr. I)or- 
mer, who might consider that Grafton's pro- 
fession not only ought not to screen him from 
chastisement for bis conduct to Magdalen, but 
ought to be thonght an aggravation of it. But 
Edward, thongh morally a coward, was not phys- 
ically one, and his apprebension of Dormer's 
vengeance Qpcupied him but little. He had 
been füll of remorse for the revelations he had 
made to Magdalen and for the language he had 
used, and he derived a certain consolation Ifrom 
the thought that Ernest's retum must have 
brought consolation to his wife. This was>one 
of the occasional gleams of a nobler natnre than 
Edward Grafton habitually manifested, apd he 
weakly comforted himself at times with the 
though't that had he been differently circum- 
stanced a man who could feel in that way would 
have been a better man. It is to be hoped that 
he put more wholesome teaching into the sermons 
he addressed to the clowns of Saxbury. 

Mrs. Faunt heard of it, and was enabled to 
take the news with her to London. It occüVred 
to that respected female that just at the present 
time her interests were not likely to be mnch 
promoted by residence at Trafalgar, and she ha4 
some business in town which might as well be 
attended to. Mr. Edward Grafton had recently 
päid her money, and might not be inclined, after 
their last interview, to be in a hurry to renew 
his payment. . She was out of favor at the Rec- 
tory since the conduct that had brought down 
on her the thunders of the Church ; and, more- 
over, the Rectory had long ceased to give the 
dinners that had made her counsels nseful ; so 
that there was no probability of forgireness. ßo 
she went to London. 
■ One of her earliest Visits was to the poor little 
egg-forger, Lucy, whom Mrs. Faunt found en- 
gaged at her work, but with a langnid air, and 
looking altogether disheartened, and careless of 
what she was aböut. 

Mrs. Faunt had been very ill received, and 
deservedly, in that house, npon former visits, and 
she had prepared an artful and deprecating man- 
ner with which to smooth her way. But Lucy 
now appeared perfectly indifferent as to the 
character of her visitor or of her errand, and 
desired Mrs. Faunt to sit down, if she liked ; 
adding, that it cost no more to sit down than to 
stand up — one of the little yulgarisms which the 
girl used to cultivate in old days for the amuse- 
ment of one who, detesting vulgarity, laughed 
at it in Lucy — a sign which, poor child, she 
had not known how to read. • But she got some 
light upon it when Ernest Dormer sl^owed dis- 
like of her talk under that colonnade. 

"No more it does, my dear," said Mrs. Faunt, 
taking a seat ; " and I like to hear a bit of a 
joke, if it's ever so small, for tbere's little enough 
where I come from.** 

" There'U be less where you ave going to," 
said Lucy, rudely and uncharitably. * 

"Ah, you don't mean those things, my dear, 
and I don't mind *em from you.'* 



** Who do you minS 'em from?" demanded 
Lucy. '* Because, whoever it is, you had bet- 
ter go and ask for some more. You are a very 
bad old woman, Mrs. Faunt, that's one thing ; 
and another is, that you are altering very fast, 
and breaking up, and if you don't think so your- 
self, just look into that glass." 

" l^ow don't speak so, my dear, because though 
I know you don't mean it, I can't say that I al- 
together like it." • 

." Well, there's a short way of getting rid of 
it. There's no Charge for going out, Mrs. 
Faunt." 

"It isn't like you to be hard on an old wo- 
man, my dear ; and something must have vexed 
you." 

" Nothing vexes me." 

" Well, that's well, and we ought to be very 
thankful when we've come to that State in which 
we can't be vexed.'* 

" Thankful to who ?" 

"Why — thankful — in*much — ^I only spoke 
in a general way, and using a general word, my 
dear ; don't be so sharp." 

Lucy actually laughed. She had talked to 
Mm two or three times in her objectionable lifo 
in a way which was not altogether so objection- 
able, only that two people who knew enough to 
spcakas they had done ought to have known 
better thän to live as they did. The old hea- 
then's floundering awoke Lucy's sense of humor 
(a sense which in all of us, it may be observed, 
lies very near our appreciatioa of unworidly 
things), and she answened : 

"Out of your line, Mrs. Faunt, out of-your 
line. You've got a good many tons of repent- 
ance to get through before you begin to talk 
about thankfulness." 

" Now it's odd you should say that about re- 
penting, my dear," said Mrs. Faunt, with a 
smile. "Quiteodd!" 

"Isit?— why?" 

" Because it'ij just what I've been reading as 
I came along in the 'bus. A lady — she was 
quite a lady, real velvet and gloves of the best — 
she g%ve m^ a tract, all about that." 

**Very right in her; she saw you were an 
old sinner, and not likely to last long. T hope 
you meaif to profit by it.*' 

**My dear, I shall be glad to profit by any 
thing, You could not give an old woman a 
glass of Sherry, could you ?'* 

" I d^re say I could ; but what's the sense of 
asking me for Sherry? Of cöurse you mean 
brandy, and I haven't got any in the house." 

"And couldn't that nice-looking girl," said 
Mrs. Faunt, with a wheedling smile, " couldn't 
she just — " 

"No, she just couldn't," said' Lucy, sharply. 
" I don't send her to the public house for spirits. ' 

"I'll take the sherry," said Mrs. Faunt, with 
a resigned and patient look. ^* But it is unwise 
in you, very unwise, my dear." 

"I know that ; but when a woman asks for a 
glass of wine one doesn't like to say no," said 
Lucy, going to a closet. 
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" That*s not my meaning, my dear. But in 
case of illness in the night, or so, it's wrong not 
to have something by you. Take my advice, 
and get some in, and let it be of the best, and 
you may live to thank me for telling y oa to do it. *' 

*' The idea of any woman thanking you, Mrs. 
Faunt, for any thing you ever told her to do I" 
'said Lucy, contemptuously, and at the same time 
giving her gnest a glass of wine, which, tender- 
ed with such words, many persons might have 
thrown on the floor. Not so Mrs. Faunt, who 
smiled a health to Lucy, and drank the wine with 
as much apparent pleasure as if it had been pre- 
sented by an affectionate child. 

** Very right sort of stufF that, my dear. A 
tbought timid, as I may say, and not likely to 
do any härm, but quite pleasant. I must give 
you something in retum, and I will give you my 
tract, as your thonghts seem to have taken that 
line, and much credit it does you." 

" I don't want your tract.** 

"But you shouldn'lt be proud,** said Mrs. 
Faunt, pulling out a bündle of miscellaneous 
papers from a capacious pocket. ''Pride kill- 
ed the angels, I've heard," she went on, search- 
ing through the batch with some awkwardness, 
and making bad shots. '' I don't flatter you 
into an angel, my dear" — and here she took a 
paper between her teeth that it might be out of 
the way — ** but the moral is the same,'* she mum- 
bled, " and you might — ^** 

" What are you mumbling about ?'* said Lucy. 
"Put down your rubbish, can't you? I don*t 
want your tract, I teil you." 

"Pride killed the— ^levil take itl" cried Mrs. 
Faunt, opening her mouth in a rage as her pa- 
pers feil down from her knees. " There's a pre- 
cious muddle." 

"Yes, and I know whcre there*s aaother,*! 
Said Lucy, frankly. "No wonder you didn*t 
care for my sherry. I thought you had been 
comforting yourself before you came.'* 

"Nothing to speak of, my dear," said Mrs. 
Faunt, stooping with some difficulty, and pain- 
fuUy collecting her odd-looking documents. 
"When I was your age I wotild.have^been 
more good-natured, and helped an old creature 
that can hardly move for the lumbago.'* 

*♦ I am not covetous to touch any qt your pa- 
pers, Mrs. Faunt. There, you've left something 
on the ground now,*' said Lucy, pointing with 
her foot. "Oh, it's a picture — have you been 
having ^ourself taken as a warfling to society? 
No,*' she continued, picking up the card, " it's a 
photograph of a tombstone. Come, that's very 
right. Carry that about with you, and look at 
it ten times a day, or let us say whenever you 
take something. to drink, which will be oftener." 

"Let's see,**8aid Mrs. Faunt, entirely neg- 
lecting the rest of the speech. "Yes, that's a 
very curious picture, and there's a very curious 
Story belonging to it, and a story that shall make 
somebody shiver in bis shoes before I'm done 
with him." . 

" And what's the fun of a man's shivering in 
his shoes ?'* 



" We shall see about that, '* said Mrs. Faunt. 
''We shall see. A trick's a trick, but we shall 
see who gets the last trick.'* 

Lucy laughed out. 

''I shouldn't care about a game at cards with 
tombstones on them," she said ; and then she 
thought how some one would have laughed at her 
pertness, and then she did not even smile. 

" You're talking nonsense," said Mrs. Faunt, 
whom certain recollections just then irritated out 
of hef assiduous civility. " Game at cards, in- 
deed. No. But let him who gäve me that look 
to himself.'* 

"Well, I don't want to be bothered about 
him," said Lucy. **I see," she added, giving 
anoth^r look at the picture, "it is a tombstone 
that is going to be stuck up." 

"What do you mean by that?" denianded 
Mrs. Faunt. . "Going to be stuck up? How 
do you know that ?*' 

" Because Pve got eyes, and because Pve been 
in the habit of drawing, and because I know one 
thing from another.'* 

""But I say,'**said Mrs. Faunt. It was true, 
as Lucy surmised, that the excellent woman had 
refreshed herseif, but only to the point at which 
a second thought is required for* the compre- 
hension of a speech. " What was you talking 
about?'* 

" Why, this thing," said Lucy. " Come, you 
had better go away ; you'll get no more sherry, 
and I advise you to go home." 

" And will you teil me what you mean ?" said 
Mrs. Faunt, across whose brain there began to 
crawl a thought that in some way or other she 
had been deceived, but she conld not teil how. 
""^iT^hat do you mean?" she repeated, laying 
hold of Lucy 's arm. 

The latter angrily forced her arm from the 
old woman's hold, and bade her keep her hands 
off. 

" Never mind about that," said Mrs. Faunt, 
too much in earnest to notice the meaning of 
the indignant gesture. "Look at that, and teil 
me if it is not a picture of a tomHstone in High- 
gate Cemet^ry. That's where he told me she 
was buried." 

"Very likely she is, whoever she is," said 
Lucy. "But it does not want half an eye to 
see that the tombstone here is not taken from 
a real tomb, but from a sketch, and not a very 
good one." 

"Stop — say that again.'* 

Lucy repeated it, with a raised voioe, and 
some temper in it. 

"Then," said Mrs. Faunt, also raising her 
voice, "you dare to teil me that she isn't dead 
and buried, and that's not her grave?'* 

" What are you stör min g at me for, you old 
fool?'* retorted Lucy, using great plainness of 
speech. " What do I know or care about her, 
or him, or you, or that either?" 

And she cast the photograph at Mrs. Faunt's 
feet. 

"But he said she was dead,'* said thnt per- 
son, slowly. 
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"Perhaps she is. More likely that she isn't, 
and that you have tnmbled into some dirty pit 
that yoa have been digging for somebody eise. 
I hbpe yoa have. Tbere's nothing in that pys- 
tnre to show that any body is dead — do you un- 
derstand ? — ^but it looks as if somebody wanted 
to make yoa think so, and had a tombstone 
drawn, and then photographed. It could be 
done for a few Shillings ; and I ];fither think yoa 
are done, also, Mrs. Faant, for you stare like a 
stuck pig." 

" And I've been carrying that about with me, 
and he has been sitting at home grinning," 
murmared Mrs. Faant, in a tone that betokened 
no good to the sabject of her specalations. 
"Bat you say tnüy, my deai*, she might be 
dead !" 

- ^' Yes, and so might somebody eise, and the 
World non« the v/orse." 

" Fm obliged to yoa, my dear. I'm obliged 
for several things. We won't speak of the sher- 
ry,<^caase that was not mach ; and if you had 
been raled by me, you woald have a cellar of 
your own that ß. baronet might have paid for and 
drank of. Bat I'm obliged to you for your find- 
ing out this trick, thoagh you didn't mean it, 
and didn't teil me of it in any friendly intent, 
as I may say. Likewise for all yoar good wishes 
for my latter end. In retarn for which, as yoa 
refuse the good lad/s tract, and mean to repent 
yoar own way, which every body has a right to, 
I am pleased to inform you that a certain friend 
of yours has gone back to bis wife at Naybury, 
and has been received to her arms, and they 
mean to live happy ever afterward. Yoa don't 
seem to like that news, my dear, bat I can't 
stop to comfort you, because I am going up to 
Ilighgate to see with my own eyes ; and good- 
day to you. Such ringing of bells to welcome 
him home — it was like a second wedding. Bless 
you, my dear, and once more good-day.'* 

'^Sara'would not let as come in while that 
lady was here, mamma," said Mopes, who was 
foliowed into the studio by the excited Dor- 
monse. 

"I hate Sara,"added the latter, who now 
spoke more articulately thaa when we first made 
lier acquaintance, but who did not tum her or- 
^atorical powers to a better account. 

"No, you don't, child,"said her sister, sharply. 

'^ I am not a child," said the Dormouse, pre- 
paring a roar, but 8he«postponed it, being caaght 
into her mother's arms, and kissed passionately. 

Both children were surprised ; for Lucy, though 
ever kind and even tender to them, had of late 
made little demonstration of her aifection, and 
had let them come and go with slight notice of 
their presence. 

'* Have I been naughty, mamma?*' said Mopes. 
" 1 did not mean. I am very sorry." 

"Naughty, my darling? öo," said Lucy, 
throwing an arm roand her, and pressing the 
child's fair, soft cheek against her own. , 

"Bat you cnddled the Mouse, and took no 
notice of me, mamma, and I am (he eldest, you 
know, and I have loved you longer than her." 



"No you has not," promptly retarned the 
Dormouse. 

"You must both love me very mach, dar- 
lings," said Lucy, "for I have nobody in the 
World bat you." 

" And Sara," saic^the Dormouse. * * Oh, and 
Colonel Walter." 

" Be quiet, child," said Mopes. * * Mamma," 
she whispered, "I want to ask you something." 

"You sha'n't whisper," said the Mouse, try- 
ing to push her sister from the mother's. ear. 

"Let her, darling, and you shall whisper 
next. What is it, love?" 

"Wouldn't papa make it up, after all, and 
you kissing bis band ?" 

"You will not see him again, love." 

"What, never?" 

" Not for many years. Ferhaps, when poor 
mamma is dead, and laid away down in thu 
ground, and the flowers are growing over her." 

"Then I will «ever speak to liim," said tho 
child, bursting into a wild cry; "and never 
give me that gold money instead of that I gave 
you* for a prize, mamma, for I won't have it. 
He is wicked and cruel not to forgive when you 
beg bis pardon, and God won't love him for it." 

"No, he won't," added the Dormouse, sol^ 
emnly. 

Bat Ernest Dormer was not then thinking of 
how two poor little hearts that he had taiiglil 
to love him — ^and a third that had needed no 
teaching — were beating together for bis sake, 
and that tears were falling there, and for him. 

Meantime Mrs. Faunt was on her way to 
Highgate. From the west of London the road 
is long, and before she reached the place the 
jolting exercise of the joumey had completely 
neutralized the effect of her morning potations, 
and had left her a resolute and spleenful old 
person. And by the time that Mrs. Faunt, 
having toiled up the hill, had entered the gate, 
and begun to survey the work that she had un- 
dertaken, she came to a sort of conviction that 
she was a fool for her pains. 

"Why, there's thousands," she said, "and I 
might walk for a year, and miss it after all. 
But he told me that day when he gave me the 
picture that I might go to the cemetery and 
look until I found the tombstone. Where's the 
beastly card? That was a triumph over me, 
Mrs. Yerner ; but I think you got something 
back, and perhaps it's delighting you now, m'm. 
Now then." 

FeopU have gone with all sorts of feelings to 
burials and burial-grounds. Grief and greed 
have perhaps stood together spelling oujt a tomb- 
stone inscription. Love has taken its last look 
at the last home of the loved, and hate has 
smiled that its enemy was harmless, or scowled 
ihat it could strike him no more. The heir 
has looked not ungratefully at the name of one 
who has yielded him the world's good things, 
th9 orphans have gazed piteously^at the stone 
that hid him who had been their only protec- 
tion. Faith has thrown her calm gaze upon the 
grave, and then raised her eyes from what was. 
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for her but tbe portal ; doubt has come with a 
sad silence, and unbelief with a suUen smile, 
at the tomb that means tbe end of all. 

For some of these passions, some of these sen- 
timents, there is reverence; and toleration für 
the rest, for it is not in thej)re8ence of the dead 
that man should judge the living. 

But the most reverent and the most tolerant 
could bare notbing but ridicale and wrath for 
tbe dreadful old creature wbo was rushing hitber 
and thitber among tbe tombs, with tbe picture 
in her band, trjing to discover an original. She 
was heavy-footed now, and many a time Charity 
Fauntstumbled, and the evil oldwoman breatbed 
nagbt but a kindly wish at the stone that had 
tripped her. Yet she clove to her work for some 
time with the pertinacity of her stronger days. 
Many a long row of memorials passed under her 
i'eview ; several times she believed that she had 
come to what she songht, and then she read a 
name that s^e knew not, ai^ read it with an 
angry word or worse. All was in vain. Weary 
and beaten, but deadly vicious in thonght and 
will, she sank down upon the grave of a little 
child. 

**It is not allowed to sit npon the graves,'* 
Said a decent-looking man wbo came np. 

" Wbo don't allow it ?" answered Mrs. Faunt, 
looking up insolently at bim. 

*'It is against the rule," said tbe man, irri- 
tated at her look and manner. *' Fersons wbo 
have a proper respect for tlfe dead don't need 
waming." 

" Wbo's to move me, if I don*t choose to stir?" 

" Well, you're an awkward lot to look at, but 
I think the job migbt be done. Any how, we'll 
ask at tbe office." 

. And he was Walking away, when bis last word 
caught her attention. 

''There, my good man, I did not mean to 
speak rüde, but I am. so frightful tired with 
liunting for a friend's grave, and I had that mo- 
ment rcst-ed, that I was angry at being driven 
off as if I was doing any barm. The dear habe 
below won't be disturbed in bis sieep because a 
pour old woman has had a rest on bis grave.'* 

She Said this with such apparent honesty that 
the man was at once touched. 

'' It was me that spoke rougb, m*m, " he said ; 
' ' but it's my duty to see that the rules are obeyed, 
and sometimes we have very qneer folks to deal 
with." 

" Yon are quite right. What was you saying 
about the office?'* 

Of course in a short time Mrs. Faunt had as- 
certained that in tbe year mentioned on tbe 
pretended tombstone no person of tbe name 
which it bore had been buried in that cemetery. 

That day she had done nearly enough. She 
feit that if she now went to tisit Mr. Dudley, as 
was her Intention, she should do berself no jus- 
tice at all. She was too feeble for a fight, and 
she must have some refreshment, which in ^er 
signi'fication of tbe word was ratber more than 
enough to unfit her for any wit-combat. It 
would be going against too heavy odds. 



So Mrs. Faunt more prudently resolved to 
recruit nature, and could perfectly well rely on 
berself for not being at all more forgiving in the 
moming than she was ovemight. Absence of 
confidence in this respect frequently drives far 
better people than this old woman into frays in 
which they do not get tbe best. Husbands, it 
is said, greatly fear the softening influenae of 
slumber, and Üierefore, basting to have matters 
out while wratn is bot, are defeated with slaugh- 
ter. Wives are alleged to make the mistake 
more seldom, and, advancing to the attack with 
coolness, especiallyafter family prayers, win Sol- 
ferinos and Sadowas. 

Next moming, bowever, when Mr. Dudley 
was taking bis aiter-breakfast pipe, Mrs. Faunt 
was announced — that is to say, tbe medical gen- 
tleman was informed that a lady wanted.him. 

Yes — for one half second Benjamin Dudley 
believed — it is difScult to write down gravely so 
mad a dream, but remember that we know Mag- 
dalen Dormer, and be never saw her — ^he^be- 
lieved that she had come up to see bim in con- 
sequence of bis dispatch. And bjs beart swelled 
with pride. 

The next moment he was confronted by Mrs. 
Faunt. 

Now the real marvel was that in the rage pro- 
4uced by the sudden revulsion of feeling Mr. 
Dudley did not forget bis manliness, yield to bis 
demonstrative nature, and beat Mrs. Faunt out 
of the place, as Master Brook served the Woman 
of Brentford. ' Tbe marvel is explained by the 
fact that he was too much astonished to do any 
thiiig, or to say any tbing more than this : 

" She toldmea lady." * 

"That speech is very rüde, my dear Mr. Dud- 
ley, but you did not mean it, I know.'' 

" What do you want?" 

**Tbat is hardly civiler. But if you will let 
me come into tbe parlor I will try to teil von 
what I want." 

** I didn't think I should ever see you again," 
said Dudley. ** We parted with a row, and you 
went away raging and tbreatening, and there I 
supposed was an end of every tbing.'* 

''My rage did you no barm, and my tbreats 
have not been acted on, Benjamin, I think." 

"I can't say. They have done me no harm,^ 
that I-know of." 

"You put me into a fury, I recoUect, and gave 
me too much to drink, so it Stands to reason that 
a woman should be riotous.« But if yon bear no 
malice I bear none. What do you say?" 

" I say that you want something out of me, 
and that you won't get it. But I bear no mal- 
ice, particularly. At least if you don't annoy 



me. 



» 



"All right, Benjamin. Well, I do want 
something of you, certainly, but it will cost you 
nothing." 

" Those are tbe tbings that always cost most. 
Wbatisit?" 

" Well, I never tbought to come to it, but the 
trutb is, I am getting old. Don't make any 
coarse remarks, because you will be old your- 
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sölf, if you live long enough. I am .tired of the 
sort of life I have been leading, for if it'8»fan to- 
day it's none to-morrow. I have Dot saved any 
money, but there are two or three people who 
will give me 8ome now and then." 

"For the love they have' for you?" asked 
Dadley, as she paased, for she had not qaite 
shaped out the lie she meditated. 

"Love or hate, what does it signify? It 
makes me feel as if I had got money in a good 
investment ; and so I have. Investing in a per- 
son's love or hate is a new sort of Stocks, Benja- 
min, isn 't it ? While they last, says you. Well, 
mine will last me out, I dare say. But whethcr 
or not, I want to have a qoiet sort of home. I 
suppose you would not like me to conie and live 
here as your housekepeer ?"• 

"No," Said Mr. Dudley, "I don*t think I 
should." 

" No, and I don*t think London air would suit 
me ; but I thought it aeting right by an old 
friend to give him the refusal. The notion I 
have is to be got into some sort of asylum." 

" Hanwell, or Colney Hatch ?" 

" Don't mock at me, Benjamin. I*m getting 
old, I teil you, and I want a home. There are 
several places where I could get in if I only had 
What I want you to put me in the way of getting.*' 

" A character, I suppose?" 

" Yes, something in that way. What do you 
call it when a parspn and a doctor and a lot sign 
their names to a paper saying that you are every 
thing in the world that*8 light and square, and 
if you have a fault it's the being too good. I 
ought to know — many a time I*ve helped to forge 
'em." 

" Testimonials. Why not forge *em now, if 
you're not ashamed of such work ?*' 

"You are, I suppose, Benjamin?** said Mtb. 
Faunt, with a dash of insolence in her voice ; 
but she had determined to makefriends with him, 
and she strnggled against her temper. "And 
quite right too, now that you can get on by your 
talents. I only wish I saw you getting on bet- 
ter.*' 

"Never mind me. Tm content.** 

" You don*t look it. Your eyes are as restless 
*as fire, and you seem as if you have had a deal 
of trouble.'* 

" Never mind me, I teil you. By Jove I your 
^lan*s not a bad one, and if you could be helped, 
as you say, into some quiet place, where no- 
body knew you, it would be as good a way of 
finishing your days as I know. But the devil 
and all ^, that a sort of testimonials are wanted 
that you, my old Charity, could not get. Nor 
could I get them for you.'* 

"Why not?" 

" Because they must be proofs of good char- 
acter. Hang it I ** said Dudley, * * you know that 
as well as I do ; and whafs the use of telling 
me this bosh ? You've as much thought of go- 
in^ into an alms-house or an asylum as I have. 
Come, play'out.'* 

" Of course I can't make you bclicw if you 



won t. 



t» 



" Well, I won't.'* 

"It*s very hard. I get more sympathy from 
strangers than from an old friend whom I have 
served, or tried to serve, in my time.*' 

* * Naturally, Charity, ** laughed Dudley ; * * the 
strangers don't know you.** 

"Theydo. There are the cleigymen down 
at Naybury — they see me often.** 

" Yes, they are magistrates; I suppose.** 

"Not a bit. They visit me-as one of their 
flock.** 

"Yes, the prize black sbeep. Come, what's 
the good ? I ask you. Now I know many peo- 
ple in Naybary, and you can*t teil me one decent 
person there that speaks to you.** 

* ' Can't I ? There*s the Reverend Mr. Graf- 
ton, he speaks to me — and precious loud,** thought 
Mrs. Faunt — "and bis son, the Reverend Mr. 
Edward, he calls upon me and gives me money.** 

"Why?** 

"That*8 my business.** 

"Just so. And the parish doctor calls on 
yon, because he*s the parish doctor. Any body 
eise?** 

" Yes, Sir, ladies call. , There*s Mrs. BuUi- 
man, wife of a lawyer ; do you know her ? And 
MrSte Cutcheon, a most respectable f>arty ; do 
yuu know her ? And Mrs. Dormer, a beautiful 
lady ; do you know her ? — she called the other 
day, but I suppose she will not call any more 
at prescht, as she is near her conßnement, and 
her husband, Mr. Dormer, J^as come home to 
be with her — ^but she is one of my friends. And 
there is Mrs. Mainwaring — ** 

"When did you leave Naybury?** asked he, 
suddenly. 

* * The day before yesterday, Benjamin. Oh, 
is Mrs. Mainwaring a friend of yours ?'* 

"Yes, yes, I know her, and the other lady 
you mentioned,** said Mr. Dudley, striving hard 
to disguise some kind of feeling, and affecting 
a curiosity, which artifice did not impose upon 
Mrs. Faunt. 

"Mrs. Cutcheon — ^Mrs. Dormer — which?** 

" Stop, Cutcheon, Dormer; I forget which I 
meant. Whose husband did you say had como 
dpwn?** 

" That is the beautiful lady, Mrs. Donner.'* 

"Then I can*t mean her, I suppose. Has 
her husband been traveling in Sweden ?** 

" How should I know ? He has come home, 
I know that, and perhaps he has been in Swe- 
den. Is it a dangerous place ? I heard they 
were all immensely rejoiced to see him back 
agaip.*' 

"No, that can*t be the lady I mean,** said 
Dudley; "but I'm glad any (rf your friends 
come home safely. Well, we must think about 
this plan of yours. I will tum it over in my 
mind. What's your London address — ^m*m?" 

" üp stairs.*' 

"Here?'*' 

"Yes ; my old apartment that I took when I 
paid my last visit to you, and you were so rüde. 
But I shall not intrnde upon you. I have somo 
acquaintances in town, and I shall be with them 
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a good deal. Yoa will think of nie, and see 
what can be done." 

"Ye8,rilsee.'' 

** And so will I,'' said Mrs. Faunt to herseif, 
as she went up stairs to take the room; her 
watch went a little fast when she said that she 
had taken it. *'It was Mrs. Dormer that he 
was so eager about. What has he got to say to 
• herr 

*'Mr. £mest*I>onner has gone back to his 
wife, has he?" said Mr. Dudley to himself, as 
he sat down and pmlled pen and paper before 
him. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

THB PRINCIPAL WITKBSS. 

• 

'*The fellow demands a final ans wer.** 

'*! should like to give him one,"said Mr. 
Haslop, to his visitor; ''bat all in good time. 
Then, Sergeant, Emest Dormer's urgent mes- 
sage to US was not necessary. Dudley appears 
to have no idea of getting out of the way." 

''I don't know what made Dormer think he 
had such a notion. However, I have done as 
we agree(f, and Dudley's goings-out and oom- 
ings-in have been wätched. I have asked no 
questions; it was enough that Dormer could 
have him when he might want him.* Dudley 
now writes that unless we bring the malter to a 
close he shall take^is own course." 

*'What does he mean?" asked Mr. Haslop. 

'' I have been trying to guess, bat it is hfüxl. 
He is an eccentric villain, and there is no .cal- 
culating on his movements. Who would have 
thought of hb sending those Statements to Mrs. 
Dormer ? By-the-way, have you heard ?" 

** Only a few words. She is not worse.*' 

<'But Eroest must remain with her, I con- 
clude, " said Penguin. * * We must manage with- 
out him. Unless you have any Suggestion, will 
vou hear mine?" 

'' I want to gain a little time,*' said Haslop. 

''You have some hopes of something, then ?'* 

"There is a chance, but it is so remote that 
I do not care to say mach about it — at all even^ 
at present." 

"Then I would submit that we apprise Mr. 
Dudley of our agreeing with him that the sooner 
the matter is brought to a close the better ; that 
we have formed a very strong opinion on the 
subject, but that of course we are willing to give 
him a fair and final bearing, anä that if he 
chooses to bring his witness with him we ishall 
better be able to judge how far his story holds 
water — to th&t effect I mean. Then we shall 
see, and of course we can easily gain some days. 
You can*t attend until — when shall we säy, this 
is Tuesday — Saturday ? But I am not inclined 
to play with him too much.** 

' ' Teil him Saturday, then, Here ?** 

"Let him come to my place. I fancy yoü 
would like it better, and I can't afTord to be par- 
ticular about the sort of folks I receive.*' 

Mr. Dudley, therefore, was apprised that Mr. 



Haslop and Sergeant Penguin would see him at 
the chafubers of the latter on the foUowing Sat- 
urday at twelve o'clock, and it was pointed out 
to him that George Farquhar's attendance was 
indispensable. Penguin, who dietated the let> 
ter to his clerk, put this point a little strongly, 
but contrived to make the message somewhat 
more civil, and moreover ventured to imply 
paore of the possibility of terms being made, 
than Mr. Haslop would have approved. Ser- 
geant Penguin had taken some rough notes of 
Dudley's rough nature, and had not altogether 
judged him wrongly. The letter Haslop would 
have. sent might have prevented a meeting. 

Dudley received the missive with even more 
satisfaction than Sergeant Penguin had intended 
to give him. , 

"Who says the bold stroke is not the best 
stroke, Mr. Dudley ?'* he asked himself, as he 
re-read the letter. , " The dispatch to Naybury 
has done it. My lady has sent for my lord, 
and has said enough to make him see that the 
game is mine. The women, when they have 
any sense at all, have ten times as much as men. 
Mrs. Dormer, your health I * ^ 

" This meeting is, of course, the decorous way 
of doing the thing ; or perhaps they want a lit- 
tle time to get the money. . Wonder whether 
they will offer me less. I don*t think that I will 
take less. Not much less, at any rate. Five 
thouBand pounds is not much for a man to have 
saved at my time of life. But it is better than 
nothing. And then to drag one*s seif out of all 
the dirt of old times and old struggles, and away 
to a land where one*s antecedents don't count, 
for the best reason that nobody knows what they 
were. I shall have a chance in the profession 
yet ; and I have never had it, or I shouldn*t be 
in this hole, while pudding-headed men rest 
their fat bald heads against the sides of car- 
riages. Yes, I have played the right game at 
last. 

" What have I done that*s wrong, if I cared 
whether it wa| wrong or not. I have acquired 
a piece of knowledgo, and I have sold it. What 
eise is half the business of life ? 

" I wish I had not said that. Have I taken 
too much to drink ? I wish I thought so, but I 
have not. I don*t like my growing moral, and 
troubling myself with defending my doings. 
And such a defense, toO; — something I feel to b» 
trash while I am saying it. Mr. Dudley, have 
you expended all your intellect in the contrivance 
of your great scheme, and have you none lefl; to 
see it worked to the end ? BoshJ I must have 
been play in g tricks with my nerves. A good 
sleep, at any price. It is no extravagance when 
there is work to be done.** 

Next day he sent for Mr. Farquhar. 

Since the interview with the Sergeant, after 
which it will be reraembered that George Far- 
quhar, calling on Dudley, was coolly treated, 
the young man had not come near his fricnd. 
Nothing had happened to Mr. Farqufabr. Though 
his ignorance of his own profession was very con- 
sidcrable, and though his worldly subtlety was 
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of the sligbtest, he had obtained certain gleams 
of light as to the character of the proceedings 
with which Dudley had originally menaced him, 
and by a little reading and a few inqairies of 
men who knew the law he discovered that he 
had been threatened idly, and that no action 
could have been maintained against him on the 
gronnds assigned by Dadley— illamination which 
has long been in the possession of all who have 
interested themselves in bis history. Bnt Far- 
'quhar*s peculiar relations with bis father pre- 
vented this Information from being of mach 
avail for bis comfort; for though the enemy 
roight not be able to act, he might apprise the 
eider Farquhar of bis son's habits and proceed- 
ings, and the savage old man would at once ex- 
ecute the dreaded revenge. Therefore, thongh 
poor Greorge Farqnhar received an accession of 
hatred against Dudley for having practiced upon 
Um, he was in no degree assisted to freedom by 
the knowledge. And as to the testimony which 
he was to bear for Dudley, Farqnhar lived in hour- 
ly fear of its being demanded. The Sergeant 
coold menace him only with more distant disas- 
ter, which. might or might not descend, but Dad- 
ley had him in a present clatch. He had been 
gratefal for the long reprieve, had made friends 
with bis landlady, had abstained from bis mis- 
erable little debaucheries, and had even booght 
the "Qaestions to Candidates,** and frightened 
himself hideoasly at the inevitable resalt of a 
Single colamn of sach qaeries being placed be- 
fore him for reply. Bat he was trying to read, 
and had even a scheme for restoring himself to 
the favor of the boase to which he was articled, 
and which bore his absence with scarcely com- 
plimentary patience. When, one moming, he 
was saddenly brought back to his position by 
the receipt of a peremptory sjummons from Dad- 
ley, the nnfortanate yoang man arose, and with 
tears in his eyes carsed his destiny. The tears 
were natural enoagb, the carse and the idea of 
destiny were of course Conventions which never- 
theless comfort a mind like that of George Far- 
qnhar. 

Now, he owned to himself, the time had come 
when he ought, if ever, to d^cide upon dismiss- 
ing himself from the world. 

That he never had the least actual Intention 
of the sort need not be said. But he found a 
kind of consolation in pretending to himself 
that he had thought aboat it. He looked at his 
razors, and put them away ; he looked at a small 
b«ttle of laudanum which he had boaght for the 
tootbache (the mixture was so bad that had he 
taken it all it would have done him no barm) ; 
and he looked out at the back window into a 
gloomy abyss of an area far below, where cer- 
tainly his basiness woald have been done with 
mach promptness, bat he shut the window hast- 
ily, and carsed the London blacks that had 
soiled his fingers. It will be seen that the val- 
nable life of Mr. George Farqnhar was in no 
danger, at least from himself. Having cast a 
reproachful glance at the sun, for shining so 
brigbtly on a rngmlng when Mr. Fai*qahar was 
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in such doleful dumps, he remembered that the 
Thames at Eew would be sparkling and cheery, 
and asked himself whether he should go and 
jump in there. Having obtained a ready an- 
swer in the negative, he went to Mr. Dadley. 

Mr. Dadley received him with some affability, 
bat made no reference to* the last meeting, and 
ti^ßated his Coming as matter of course. This 
did not please Mr. Farquhar, who had a femi- 
nine liking for having all small gr^ances talked 
out. * 

' * Of course I should not have come until yoa 
sent for me," said Farquhar, with coldness. 

" Certainly not. Why should you ? Qnite 
enough that you come when you are wanted." 

** I bad a good mind to send you word that 
I would be here to-morrow, for it is a lovely 
day, and I meant to go to Eew Gardens.*' 

** You did a much wiser thing in attending to 
your business." 

"I don*t know that,** said Mr. Farquhar, 
sulkily. 

" Yes you do, because I have told you so,** 
replied Dadley, sharply. "Now listen to me, 
please. On Saturday next, be here at half past 
eleven, and in the mean time refresh your mem- 
ory on all the points of your Statement about 
Mrs. Dormer, and prepare yourself to answer 
any questions that may be put to you on that 
day.** 

"By whom?" 

" By a friend of your own, a distinguished 
friend, and by another eminent personage who 
is desirous of making your acquaintance, and 
wbo joins your friend in a request for an ap- 
pointment.*' 

"You had better teil me who, if you expect 
me to come.'* 

** Expect you to come? None of that folly, 
Mr. Farquhar, if you please. It is much too 
late in the day. You will be punctual. One 
of the gentlemen is, of course, Mr. Sergeant 
Fenguin, who takes you out for drives, and the 
other— '*, 

' ' Not a magistrate ?** gasped Farquhar, turn- 
ing ghastly white. 

" I don*t know whether he is a magistrate or 
not,** said Dudley^; **bat he is a wealthy mauj 
and has a house at Surbiton, and it is very 
likely. But it is not in a magisterial capacity 
that he invites your attendance. His name is 
Haslop.** 

"A conveyancer, in Gray's Inn?*' 

"'Yes. Bat be does not want to examine 
you in conveyancing, or I could understand 
your looking so frightened. What a white- 
livered chap you are 1** 

"I am nothing of the sort; bot I suppose I 
may be allowed what you don*t seem to com- 
prehend, and that is the feeling of a gentleman.** 

"The illegitimate son of a York money-lender 
calls himself a gentleman," said Dudley, Dru- 
tally. ^ " But I have no objection to your hav- 
ing any feelings you like, provided they don*t 
interfere with your duty to me. That's fair, I 
hope.'* 
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As the coarse word feil apon his ear some- 
thing told Geoi^ Farqaha|r to seize a heavy 
brass weight that lay on the druggist's table, and 
having thus lessened the odds between a weak 
man and a strong one, to dash an avenging blove 
on the head of Dndley. But the latter looked 
hard and defiantly at him, and the enfeebled 
Farqahar coald do no more for his mother's 
name than call Dadley by a vulgär one. At 
which Dudlev laughed. 

'^Yery liftlj. It is no bneiness of yonrs. 
Your business is to atteiid the appointment and 
behave like a man*-H}r a gentleman, if yon like 
the word better. Yo\^ mean to do so, of course ?'* 

*'If I am well enough, I may.'' 

<* If you are not well enough your father shall 
come up to nnrse yon, or send somebody who 
will do it better." 

This menace was giren in a loud Toice, and 
an angry one. 

' **I am sold to the devil, and mnst do his 
work," Said George Farquhar, bitterly. 

*'We have had enough of that sort of talk, 
too,^' Said Dudley, who was unusually bent on 
ballying his victim. *' Let us have no möre of 
it. Yon have made certain statfements to me, 
which yon bare cansed me to believe and to le- 
peat, and I don't understand the humbug of 
pretending to be a martyr. I should never have 
l^nown any thing of Mrs. Dormer's condnct bnt 
for you. This I shall take care to make yery 
clear on Saturday." 

** Are you going ?" 

** Certainly I am," said Dudley, with a scoff. 
" It may be as well for me to be present, «nd 
see that my character for veracity does not suf- 
fer at the hands of a person who describes me as 
the .deyil. And," he added, with a still more 
disagreeable manner, '< it may be well, also, that 
your medical attendant should be present to au- 
sist yon, should the cross-examination be too 
mnch for your delicate System.^ Don't think 
that I would abandon you in the honr of trial.'' 

** If any thing should happen to m^ between 
this and then," said George Farquhar, stung 
by the other*s taunts, '*how wonld your game 
stand?" 

< * Don*t talk that sort of stuff. Wbat do you 
mean by any thing happening to you ?" 

<* You keep some friends in that iron closet, 
I know. Suppose that I have some of the same 
kind." 

Dudley's eyes glared with fury. 

'* You dare to hint to me that yon wonld pois- 
onyourself? Bah!" 

** If I did," said Farquhar, " what would be 
said of your case ? That when it came to be 
inyestigated the only witness died sooner than 
confirm tfte charges. You would like that, 
would you not?" 

'* You know," roared Dadley, with an oath, 
** ffiat you dare not do it. You poison yourself I 
Bon^t talk to me." 

Dudley's lips were convulsed with passion. 
For George Farquhar had made a good point, 
and it weut homc. Dudley did not believe that 



the other would have the conrage for what he 
mentioned, bnt such a thing was possible, and 
with Dudley's game so nearly won it was mad- 
dening to think of a check. And Farquhar saw 
that he had hit. 

'' It is my business," he said. *'I have no- 
thing to live for. My health is bad, very bad, 
and my prospects in life are worse. And the 
brutal threat whic*h you hold over my head 
wobld be idle if I were dead. Don't rely on 
my keeping that, appointment." 

It was a Strange thing to say, and he said it 
in a Strange, listless tone. 

''Are yon mad?" asked Dadley, in a fierce 
whisper. 

" I don't know," said Farquhar. ** If I am, 
the course I speak of would be natural enough. 
Don't foniiet that yon asked me the qnestion.- 
However, if nothing interferes, I will be here 
on Saturday." « 

He rose to go. 

Dndley sprang at him, and with a curse flnng 
him back on the sofa. More violently, proba- 
bly, than he had intended, for Farquhar's slight 
Btrength was instantly overpowered, and he re- 
ceived a violent blow on the head, which strack 
the wall, and he sat half-stunned. 

''Is that the way to treat a sick youn^; 
man, Mr. Dadley?" said Mrs. Fannt, entering. 
"That's very rough doctoring, snrely. I was 
just Coming in from my walk when I heard the 
blow, and I said that there was Benjamin Dud- 
ley in one of his evil passions, and I was right. 
But give the young man something to restore 
him, doctor ; I am sure he looks dreadfuL" 

"You go away, will you?" cried Dudley, 
tuming furiously on her. 

"Nay," said Mrs. Faunt, who had assnmed a 
manner of a kindly old nurse, ^' let me make 
myself useful, as my time is in no way precious 
except when I can make it so by doing of good." 

And she' went to Farquhar, and gaye him 
some water, and begun to fuss about him, after 
the manner of a good old creature who'has had 
her pity excited by seeing a person ill-used. 

" You are a great ruffian, Dudley," said Far- 
quhar, as soon as he could recover himself suf- 
ficiently to speak. 

" It may be so," said Dndley, who now began 
to regret his violence, as it mightfumish a valid 
excuse to Farquhar for pleading illness, and es- 
caping the important meeting. " Knowing my 
impatience, you should not provoke me by the 
use of offensive language. But yon are not 
hurt I should be very sorry to think yon were 
hurt, G'eorge." ■ 

"I know it, and I know why," said Far- 
quhar. ' ' Will you let a cab be caÜed for me ?'* 
. "Yes, ril call one in a moment," said Mrs. 
Fannt And she was not long in getting one to 
the shop door — scarcely long enough for Dudley 
to say to Farquhar : 

"I really beg your pardon, George. I soe 
that yon don*t believe it, but I am damned sony 
that I gave way. Bnt you know that we are 
playing for. high stakes. I say we, my boy, be- 
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cause I have solemnly promised, as you recol- 
lect, to look after your affairs as soon as I have 
managed my own. Not a word to tbat woman/* 
he added, pressing his friend's Shoulder. 

''Ilere's the cab, Sir, a nice fonr-wheeler ; 
and let me give you my arm to get to it. I am 
not a young woman, but I am pretty strong. 
Ton want carefnl looking after, you do, Sir; 
and if I were your mother you should have it, 
too." 

*' This gentleman wants nothing of the kind, 
Mrs. Faunt,'' said Dudley. * iPlease to get out 
of the way, and let him walk to his cab.'* 

** Tm süre I don't want to get in his way, Mr. 
Dudley,** said Mrs. Faunt. '*I only spoke for 
his good, that's all.** 

Mr. Farquhar looked at Mrs. Faunt, and 
thought that she was a nice motherly sort of 
person, and one whom it would not be amiss to 
know, in case of illness. 

*' I am mnch obliged by your attention, m*m,'* 
he said. - **If ever Fm rery bad I should like 
nothing better than such nursing as I am sure 
you would give me.'* 

** I would try, Sir, any how, if you let me 
know. Mr. Dudley knöws me very \jpll, and 
would forward your wishes to me, I am sure;. 
would you not, Mr. Dudley ?'* 

" Certainly, certainly,** said Mr. Dudley, only 
too eager to hüstle his friend out of the way of 
Mrs. Faunt. But Farquhar, merely as matter 
of whim, chose to go on spe^ing to the woman 
against whom he had been wamed, and Mrs. 
Faunt smiled and sniggered in the most kindly 
manner, and with a capital Imitation of the 
class of which she seemed to be one. 

" See here, m'm,** said George Farquhar, giv- 
ing her his card (he was very fond of offering 
his Cards when there was no need), 'Hhis will 
remind you of me in case I eyer write to you to 
come and nurse me.** 

" I shall need no reminding, Sir, for your 
face is one of those handsome ones as lives in a 
woman*s memory ; but 1*11 keep your card, and 
shall be proud to be employed, either by your- 
seif, or when you have a good lady as wants 
the sort of nurse good ladies do want at times, 
Sir.'** 
*And then she allowed Dudley to conduct 
Farquhar to his cab. 

** He's an ass, Benjamin dear, isn*t he?** said 
Mrs. Faunt, when the doctor came back. 

** Yes, if ever there was one; but an imper- 
tinent fellow, too. You should not have come 
in, though. I won*t have that sort of thing.*' 

'^ I know it was wrpng, but I thought, as I 
was going up stairs, and knowiug your amiable 
ways, that you were murdering somebody. Here, 
take his card ; I don't want to have the Cards t>f 
your friends found on me. ' What's his name ? 
the print's too small for my poor eyes.** 

<* Feter Williams, " said Dudley, who lied like 
Napoleon the First. 

** He looked like a.man that would have such 
a name,'* said Mrs. Faunt. ''But he looked 
more like Peter the Wild Boy that I*ve seen a 



picture of, when I came into the surgery. You 
shouldn't knock people about, Benjamin ; one 
of these days you'll get the worst of it. Well, 
I am tired, and must go up stairs and have a 
lie down.** 

Mrs. Faunt had not been out, and Mrs. Faunt 
had been listening, and had heard neatly all 
that had passed. It told her nothing, except 
that there was a plot in band. But she had 
abused her eyes unfairly. 

Nursed as he had never been nursed since he 
left home, his apartment made tidy and com- 
fortable by a skillful band, his meals cared for, 
and rendered cleanly and wholesome, and his 
mind amusQd by a series of anecdotes derived 
from the narrator's personal expefiences — they 
were not all exactly stories for a sick man, but 
all the more acceptable for their flavor — George 
Farquhar rejoiced that it had occurred to a kind- 
ly woman to enter Dudley*s room at the moment 
she did, and to call upon him that very night, 
and set his house in order. How she managed 
the landlady, and contrived to obtain a latch- 
key, and let herseif in when she pleased, and 
how, although Mr. Dudley had the grace, or 
the wisdom, to come thrice and look after his 
friend and witness, he had no suspicion that his 
other friend was doing the part of a fat but benef- 
icent fairy, need scarcely be said. Mr8.Faunt's 
genifis shone in what may be called doroestic 
mystifications, an^ it would have been well if 
the old sinner had never devised comedies with 
a worse purpose than in the present case. 

Ferhaps, too, it is not very necessary to say, 
that having gained the weak heart of the young 
man, Mrs. Faunt proceeded to divulge the fact 
that she knew all the relations between himself 
and Mr. Dudley. That she should apprise Far- 
quhar that Mr. Dudley had told her every tbing, 
and that she should adroitly use scraps from the 
conversation which she had heard, and convince 
Farquhar that a third person was in the secret, 
was, of course, natural, and it was as natural 
that George Farquhar should be deceived by so 
accomplished a professor of chicanery. 

It was rather unkind, however, of Mrs. Faunt, 
when poor, foolish, sentimental Georgß Farquhar 
had flnally confided to her the last of his troub- 
les, to console him with specious hopes, and 
suggestions tbat almost made her laugh out 
when she o£fel^ them, and then to say, as she 
went down stairs : 

"Benjamin told the truth there, however. 
He is an ass. But there is such a lot of 'em in 
the World!'* 



CHAPTER LXin. 

▲WAEENED.- 

"Thet could but wait,'* Mr. Beccles had said. 
It was one of thoso cases in which Nature would 
have her own way. You had outraged her, and 
she was offended, but might in time relent. Ho 
could have recoürse to a variety of tentatives, 
but they would serve no good purpose. They 
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mnst wait and watcb. IT they liked to have 
physicians from London, he hoped tbat ihey 
wonld do so — nothing gave bim more pleasni 
than conversation with Ihe lighta of the profei 
Eion ; bat they wouM diamiss Che parents froi 
the room, and aftet s time wuuld readmit them, 
to receive iheaasnrance (hat Mr. Becclee appeared 
lo havB taken oiactlj a right view of the I 
nesB. Mr. Dormer would do as he pleased. but 
Mr. Beccles deäired to escape no responBibilily. 
The cHse waa one of catalepsy. 

They wailed and watehed. Emaat Dot- 
incr'a place, bj day and by night, was beside bis 



wife'a bed. Wheo Wb gaard was reliered, for 
BOme brief üme, the place was taken by the mo- 
ther. And Magdalen made no sign, but sbe 
livEd. 

The fonrtb day had not dawned when Emeit, 
who had fallen into a light slocp, was roneed 
by a faint aOnnd, as of a murmur. 

Instantlj atrakened, he could hear hia own. 
heart throb, and he heard iC wilh impatience. 
Biit bending bis head to the pillon- of Mngdalen 
higTigilancewasrewardod — another gsnlle mur- 
mur stole npon bis ear. 

And then tbere w 
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<'The time has cotne," said Ernest. ** God 
help her — and me 1" 

The lamp he had long since extingnished, 
and a tinj light burned at a distant part of the 
room ; bat it threw no ray upon Magdalen or 
upon him. Still, watching with an eye accns- 
tomed to the gloom, he could see that the feat- 
ures were becoming restless. Then came a third 
murmar, and it was almost a moan. 

He took her band with the ntmost gentle- 
ness, and he fancied that he feit a faint press- 
ure, bat was nncertain, and bis own pnlse leaped 
liercely. 

Then, for a long time, there was no soundor 
moyement. And the dawn came, and grew 
stronger and stronger, nntil, in that darkened 
room, a face might well be seen. 

<* Oh, if it might be now !" said Ernest. 

And the waking came. With her band in 
bis, Magdalen aroased from her long trance^ 
and meaningless words, fast and broken, came 
from her lips, and she sought to rise, bat her 
head feil back npon the pillow. 

* * Magdalen l — my own — my love ! " 

Holding by his band, which aided her efibrt^ 
Magdalen sat up and gazed at the face of her 
kneeling hnsband. 

'* Tbis is not a dream," she said, softly ; ** I 
have been with the angels. That was a dream. 
I am awake, I know that.'* 

"Awake," he whispered, "and in yonr hus- 
band*s arms ! '* 

"Yes; Ernest's." 

"Emest's." 

" Eiss me, Ernest; it seems a very long time 
since you kissed me. Bat it was my fault, go- 
ing away. I did not mean it, love. I did not 
know they meant to keep me from yoa.' .1 will 
never go any more. Yön are not angry ?" 

Slowly, as the dawn grew bright into day and 
the sanshine besieged every chink in the cur- 
tains, and forced its way into the room, came a 
fall awakening. Her bnsband's arm embraced 
her — his face was tomed up to hers, and a snn- 
ray Struck on the diamond in a ring she had 
given to him. 

Magdalen started, and all trance was OYcr ; 
all bewilderment. 

** My own ! — my own I — ^my own I** she cried, 
and with a convulsive grasp pressed him to her 
bosom. He feit that it was shaken by sobs; 
but they were happy sounds, and*he could have 
counted them as a miser counts his treasure. 
They were bringing her back to fall conscious^ 
ness, and joy, and love. 

We may leave them to their deep gladness. 

It was so selfish that Ernest stirred not even 
to teil the good news to her parents. 

When Mrs. Conway entered the room, silent- 
ly, expecting to find two slamberers, she saw 
Ernest holding his wife's band, and Magdalen 
gazing on him with a tranquil love. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE 8COTCH LAKB. 

The party at the Rectory gathered to the li- 
brary, not by any express appointment, bat from 
an instinctive feeling that the time had come 
when somethiug mast be said by each to the 
others before the household shoald be broken up. 

The Rector.had been there all the morning, 
busied, or seeming to be busied, with , papers 
and accoants, bat they made little progress an- 
der his hands, and from time to time he took up 
a book and frequently glanced at the clock. He 
might have been counting the hours that re- 
mained to be passed in his home. Mr. Abbott, 
at a small table, was addingattestations, or some 
other technical memoranda, to several parch* 
meiits, and Mrs. Grafton, in the deep window- 
seat, with her head on her band, gazed out into> 
the garden which it had once been her pride to 
stock with flowers. Bat it was not of her gar- 
den' thät the mother was thinking. Her eyes 
followed the figare of her son, who was moodily 
pacing backward and forward on the grass-plot,. 
and waiting to be called in to sign some of the 
documents which had been prepared by Mr.. 
Abbott. 

"I have endeavored to make yon nnderstandi 
the precise meaning and value of these Instru- 
ments, Mrs. Gräfton, *' said the lawyer ; *■ ^ bot as 
matter of bosiness they must b^ read to you.** 

"I anderstand them,*' «aid Mrs. Grafton, 
" and there is no necessity for yonr taking such 
trouble. Shall I call Edward ?'* 

**He must come, and he most hear them 
read. It is a form, bat it can not be omitted, 
intimate and confidential friends though we 
are."* 

" Yes, you are perfectly right," said the Rec- 
tor, with a toach of his old lofty manner. But 
he looked haggard, and there were more streaks 
of gray in the well-preserved hair than when we 
first saw him. "And perhaps — I speak with 
deference to you, Abbott — the sooner the work 
is done the better.'* 

Summoned by his motber*s signal, Edward 
Grafton came into the library. He, too, bore 
the mark of safiering; but whereas the father 
bore himself boldly, bated no jot of his authori- 
ty, and forgot none of his courtesy, the son 
löoked nervoas, and was restless, and as one 
who would gladly escape from companionship. 

"Before you take yoar seat, Edward, may I 
request you to close the door ?" said his father, 
in a Yoice implying that he ought not to have 
had to ask that Service. 

Edward obeyed in silence, and sat down near 
his mother. 

Mr. Abbott drew one of the deeds before bim. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Grafton, and you, Edward, uro 
so well aware of the object we have in view, antl 
that these deeds are framed for the sake of can v- 
ing it out, that I need enter into no further ex- 
planation. The means we adopt are the only 
ones by which we can raise the money which is 
now required, and I only hope that the arrange- 
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ment which we contemplate will bring comfort 
and peace to yonr parents, while jroa fight the 
battle of life'for yoanelf. <Thi*8 Indentnre 
made the twenty-third day of July in the year 
of our Lord one thonsand — ' '* 

<*Toa shonld not have begnn, Mr. Abbott, 
before I came in," said Mrs. Snllage, qoietly tak- 
ing a seat opposite to the lawyer. 8he had en- 
tered during Abbott's preamble, and had stood 
behind a book-case, which projected at right an- 
gles and eoncealed the door. No one seemed 
surprised, bat Mr. Abbott said : 

*'The bnsiness which engages us, Mrs. Snl- 
lage, concems this familj only. I shall not pro- 
ceed withont their sanction.*' 

** It will not be withheld, I dare say,'* was «he 
calm reply. 

•*' It is immaterial whether Mrs. Snllage does 
or does not lemain to listen to legal phraseology 
which can interest those only who are affected 
by its Operation,*' said the Bector. 

** I heg pardon," said Edward, with Irritation. 
'* Either Mrs. Snllage has a right to be here, or 
she has not. If she has, I bare no more to say. 
If not, I protest against what seeraa to me an in- 
tmsion for the sake of annoyance. I am not 
in the habit of interfering, mother," he added, 
in answer to a look trom Mrs. Grafbon, *' but if 
I am a party to basiness, I am entltled to know 
who eise are concemed." 

>*If I waive objection, Edward," said the Bec- 
tor, ** I think that yon may be content to follow 
me." 

''And it is my wish, Edward," said bis mo- 
ther, observing that he was about to persist. 

''I have^done," said Edward, tnming to the 
Window. 

<' If Mrs. Snllage does not feel herseif in a false 
Position," said Mr. Abbott, contemptnously, '*in 
forcing herseif into Company where she is cer- 
tainly not wanted, and if the Company tolerate 
her presence, it is not for me to obj^t. ' This 
Indentnre made the twenty-third — ' " 

«Stop, Mr. Abbott," said Mrs. Snllage, as 
qnietly as before. '*Toar Intention in saying 
those words was to be as impertinent to me as 
yon conld be." 

** The words are those of conveyancing, Mrs. 
Snllage," leplied the lawyer, and he began to 
read again. 

''Yon had better stop, Sir. Mr. Grafton is 
abont to ask yon to say that yon intended no 
mdeness to me, and that yon retract yonr ex- 
pressions." 

'*If Mr. Grafton shonld do so, madam, I 
shonld with mnch regret decline compliance; 
and if the matter were pressed, I shonld beg 
leave to retire." 

''I am sorry that my friends leave their affairs 
in the hands of a person who has so little discre- 
tion. It is not so long since I informed yon, 
Mr. Abbott, that yon were qnite nnqnalified to 
adyise Mr. Grafton, and yon have now proved it 
in the presence of the family by insnlting a per- 
son whose Position yon do not comprehend. I 
repeat my desire that the insnlt be witlidrawn." 



" Mr. Abbott will pennit me tö take it npon 
myself to say that none was intended," said the 
Bector, *'and that he spoke only as a man of 
basiness, proteeting, as he snpposed, the inter- 
ests of his clients.' 

*'That is yonr apology, Mr. Grafton, not 
mine, bat if it satisfies the lady, ' This Indentnre 
made the twenty— * " 

'' It does not satisfy the lady," she again in- 
termpted. ** The apology mnst be yonr own." 

Mr. Abbott, nsually so good-natnied, loofced 
ronnd in a rage, bat be canght the eye of Mrs. 
Grafton, who said, in a gentle Toice : 

'' Do what is asked of yoü." 

He gazed at her for a moment, and.then said, 
gravely : 

*' Mrs. Snllage, I retract my words, apologize 
for osing them, and ventaro to hope that you 
aocept this retractation and the apology. May 
I now prooeed ?" 

'* If yon please. Bnt it seems to me that yon 
are wasting time." 

«*MayIaskhow?" 

''In reading those deeds, which one person 
here will certainly not sign." 

"Who is that?" 

"The Beverend Edward Grafton, and I be- 
lieve that his Signatare is abont the most valn- 
ableofall." 

" What right haye yon to speak for me, Mrv. 
Snllage, or to say in presence of my parents that 
I will not do what they haye wished and I haye 
promised ? Be good enongh not to interfere on 
my acoonnt. Mr. Abbott, if he takes my adyioe, 
will now read on withont paying heed to any in- 
terrnption whateyer." 

"Haye yon forgotten onr cony^vation al- 
ready, Edward?" 

" I might ask yon the same qaestion. Bat 
we haye really no time to throw away. Pray 
let matters go on. I haye nndertaken to sign 
whaterer Mr. Abbott oflfers me." 

" Yon speak to me, I say once more, withont 
at all nnderstanding me." 

" I conld make a gness," said Edward, mde- 
ly, for he was becoming yery angry with this 
woman. 

" Make it," said Mrs. Snllage, genüy. "Yon 
will not annoy me." 

"Let the conyersation cease," säid the BeC'* 
tor, bat rather in a tone of entreaty than in that 
with which he was wont to " stint the strife." 

" I shonld like to hear Edward's gness." 

" Then yon shall," he said, -almost bratally. 
" I sappose that yoa are a lanatic, of whom for 
some reason my parents haye taken Charge, and 
that yonr disorder assnmes the form of a belief 
that yon are a sort of saperior being." 

"Be silent, Edward,"" said hisfatber, peremp^ 
torily. "Yonr idea is ntterly nnfonnded, and 
ought neyer to haye been nttered." 

" I asked for it," said Mrs. Snllage. " Yonr 
Rüther has now toid yon that yon are mistaken." 

" I haye heard him, '* said Edward. ' ' In that 
case I see no excnse for yonr condnct. If yon 
will send those deeds to my room, I will read 
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them for myself, Mr. Abbott, and tbcn sign tbem 
where there can be no Interruption." 

''Sit down, dear Edward," sai^ bis motber, 
**and be silent." 

*' Motber, " be said, '' I can not be silent, even 
ibr yonr sake. I have consented to all tbat is 
asked of me ; I am ready to sign away all ex- 
pectations I have in tbe world, and at the last 
moment tbis woman comes among us, and teils 
me tbat I sball not do so, and you all are oowed 
and submit to her insolence. Have I noti^be 
rigbt to know wbat it means ?'' 

<< Mj wishes appear to go for nothing with my 
son," Said tbo Bector. 

^^ I am not a child, Sir, to be silenced withont 
a reason. I do not think tbat yoa have ever 
fonnd me unfilial." 

^ Yoa have a rigbt to know wbat my infla« 
ence' means, Edward Grafton," said Mrs. Sol- 
lage, ''bat I advise yoa not to ask. Believe 
that I interfere now in no spirit of hostility to 
you. I do not wish you to throw away your 
birtbright. I teil you not to sign those deeds. 
Bat I will not teil yoa why I bare a Toice in 
tbis family anless yoor father himself desires 
me to do so." 

"And I repeat," cried Edward, farioasly, 
'' that I will do as I please, uid as I bare prom- 
ised, and I care notbing for tbis pretended mys- 
tery. Do you think that you can prevent my 
signing tbis parchment ?'* 

'* Yes, anless yoa are a fool.*' 

**Fool Ol: not, my parents have my word. 
Mr. Abbott, giye me a pen. Where sbould I 
put my name ?** 

" You will not sign nntil Ibave read the deeds 
to you, Edward. I forbear from any remark 
npon tbis extraordinary interference with busi- 
ness, and I ask my dient wbat he wishes me to 
do." 

" Mrs. Sullage," said tbe Bector, with an ef- 
fbrt, " will yoa favor me with a few minntes 
apart?" 

"Yoa coald say nothing which I do not 
anticipate, and nothing which would make me 
change my coarse." 

The Bector looked at her almost hambly, and 
it might have touched a stranger to see the proad 
featares shaping tbemselves into an expression 
of entreaty. Bat the sigbt wroagbt no change 
in Mrs. Sallage. Her strong face remained in 
its strength, bat if there were triamph she re- 
strained any sign of it. She merely added : 

" Yoa knew that I sbould do tbis." 

" I hoped that you would have seen how we 
weie driven into a comer and distressed," be 
said, in a low Toice. 

" Was that a reason for my sparing yoa ?" 

He tamed from her, and said : 

" The bnsiness.mast stand over for the pres- 
ent, Mr. Abbott. I will talk to yoa presently, 
when we are alone, upon a modification of our 
present plan." 

"Kone is practicable,'* said Mr. Abbott, sbut- 
ting np the deed which he had so often attempt- 
ed to read. 



" And none sball be tried, by Heaven !** ex- 
claimed Edward Grafton, Coming forward. ** I 
will not be played with. I demand to have tbat 
deed put before me for my Signatare." 

" And if it is refased ?" asked Mrs. Sollage. 

" I forbid yoa to speak in my affairs." 

"And if it is refnsed, Edward?" asked bis 
motber. 

" Then a son wbo is denied the confidence of 
bis parents bids tbem farewell. I have friends 
in India, motber, as you know. I sball ask yoar 
leave to join them." 

'^ And mine, Edward," said bis father. 

"No, Sir. I do not feel that you have any 
Claim on ray obedience. Yoa do not treat me 
even as one friend would treat anotber, but yoa 
avail yourself of our relationship to exact a 
blind sabmission to yonr will." 

'^Is tbis the language of a Christian and a 
clergyman ?" 

" Let ns have no hypocrisy, Sir," said Ed- 
ward, now getting excited beyond measnre. 
"Those words mean notbing between as. Yoa 
know that they mean notbing. You are entire- 
ly without religion ; and whether I am so or not, 
yoa neitber know nor care. Perbaps I have 
some convictions which yoa would despise, and 
I have not learned them in Saxbury, bot they 
are nothing to which you can appeal. Let os 
be silent on that subject. I have been willing 
to make a sacriüce for yoar sake. I am for- 
bidden to make it, and you assent to the pro- 
hibition« Henceforth I go my own way." 

"To say tbat you shock me, Edward — " 

" Woold be to say tbat which is false," said 
Mrs. Sallage. "He has told you nothing but « 
tmtb. If that boy, wbom we call a priest, and 
are told to reverence and to obey, has any religion 
in bim, he has learned it at the knee'of bis mo- 
ther there ; not from you, wbo smile over tbe 
very periods which yoa work op for the display 
of your vanity. Have I not seen you compos* 
ing sermons, Mr. Grafton ? He has told yoa 
the troth, and I thank bim for it!" 

"And I sporn your thanks," said Edward. 
"My father has forced me to speak out, and I 
have done it. He would not anderstand if I 
were to teil bim wbat I have endured as a 
member of a profession for which I had not 
been made fit, thoogh I had gained a sense of 
its awful responsibilities. His condoct to-day 
bas dragged tbis from me; bat I sball not 
shock him again. Motber, will yoa come to 
my room ?" 

The Bector arose. His proud face was flushed 
with anger, and his noble voice seemed to sharc 
in the revolt against his mastery. 

" It was reserved for my bour of worldly trial 
that I sbould beHold by my son tbat I am an 
atbeist and a hypocrite, and tbat I have, will- 
ingly periled his soal. All tbat J have done 
for him from his birth, all the affection I have 
shown him, the costly edocation, the sacred pro- 
fession, the certain preferment I have obtained 
for him, are all forgotten in tbe intoxication of 
a vulgär anger and a disappointed curiosity. 
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Let it be so. I humbly pray to the Deity, in 
^ose existence he asserts my disbelief, that 
when my son's own hour of trial shall come, 
and when Standing on his own hearth for the 
last time he shall bid farewell to the home he 
has loyed, he may be spared the serpent-pang 
of insalt from a child of his own.** 

The father bowed down his head, and sink- 
* ing into his seat buried his face between his 
hands. He seemed to weep. 

Edward's passion had been dominated by the 
solemn and toaching yoice of that appeal, and 
in another moment hc wonld have been at his 
father's side, when his arm was seized by Mrs. 
Sullage. Her strong grasp was so effectively 
nsed that Edward could not escape her, and he 
turned savagely npon her. Before he could 
speak, she said : • 

** Is that theatrical address powerfal on yon ? 
He gives the carse in 'Lear* miich better; 
and I am sorry that he is in no hamor to 
oblige ns, thongh he is cnrsing me at this mo- 
ment for what I say. Why do yon straggle 
from me ?" 

**Let me gol'* said Edward, *' before I for- 
get — ^what I would remember." 

'*Stay one moment. I told yon that yon 
wonld not sign that deed, and yon have not 
signed it." 

^* I wonld do it this moment if allowed, and 
then leave this house forever!" 

" Why be a fool ? In dne time the Rectory 
will be yonrsi and yon will marry Fhoebe Bulli- 
man, and her wealth will make yon happy, 
thongh her love may not. Then yon will do 
«yoürself justice, and the oratoric power» which 
have already come to the ear of your bishop will 
become famous, and the Rector of Saxbnry will 
be honored and envied. Why throw away your 
future?" 

** I know not why I listen to yon !" 

'^Because yon feel that I have a right to 
speak." 

During the fierce talk between the father and 
the son Mrs. Grafton had listened with a pain 
which found expression in her face, bnt which 
the Speakers were too mnch enraged to notice. 
But Mr. Abbott*s eye was npon her, and he 
watched the altemate flush and pallor, and once 
he thonght that she was abont to interpose be- 
tween her husband and her child. Mrs. Grafton 
restrained herseif nntil the former had delivered 
the solemn speech which Mrs. Snllage^s mock- 
ing words had followed, and then Mr. Abbott 
silently led her from the room. Edward saw 
the action, and would have gone to his mother*s 
aid, bnt the band that held him laid no woman- 
ly clasp on his arm, but a grip that could be 
broken only by force. Mr. Abbott returned 
alone, as Mrs. 8ullage*s last words were said. 

** We have heard' that before," said Mr. Ab- 
bott, with a sneer, as he passed to his table. 
He thirsted to insult this woman, bnt scarcely 
knew how to do so after what had passed. 

"This lawyer!" said Mrs. Sullage, with an 
indescribable contempt. 



".Yes, this lawyer," echoed Mr. Abbott. "If 
a lady were not so terribly testy, this lawyer 
would like to ask her a question or two." 

"I am silenced by one person only now. I 
wonld not have spoken before his mother.'' 

"By Mr. Grafton?" 

"Yes." 

" Speak your worst," suddenly roared, rather 
than Said, the Reverend Theodore Grafton. 

And he strode from the room, but in going 
out kQ said words which were empty air, if he 
had been truly charged with want of religion. 

"Now, Madam has no further excuse for her 
mystifications,** said Mr. Abbott, as spitefuUy as 
he could, and it was not easy for bim to be 
spiteful. 

" That was not a good exit for a clergyman," 
said Mrs. Sullage. "Listen to me, Edward, 
and I will teil yon what he onght to have said." 

" Whatever I may think of my father's con- 
duct," said Edward Grafton, " I do not permit 
others to discuss it in my presence. Perhaps, 
if Mr. Abbott thinks proper to inquire, on my 
behalf, into the position which yon hold in this 
family, yon may not object to satisfy him, Mrs. 
Sulla^?" 

"Your father's own son. Pride, arrogance, 
unconcem for the feelings of others. I don't 
know tbat it was worth my while to stand be- 
tween yon and the sacrifiee you were beut npon 
making. Well, play out the theatricals, inaugu- 
rated by the Reverend Theodore Grafton. Let 
the lawyer ask me what he pleases." 

"I shall get nothing but evasions; I take it, 
and some more solemn hints." 

"Try." 

" What is your hold over Mr. Grafton ?" 

"My knowledge of a (;rime." 

"Whose?" 

"It was shared." 

«'What was it?" 

" A suicide." 

" How can a suicide be shared ?" 

" The Reverend Theodore Grafton loved a girl 
who was beneath him in social rank. He took 
the conrso nsually taken by gentlemen when 
they form such likings, but it happened that the 
plebeian girl had some principles, and he failed. 
Being very much in eamest, he managed a 
mock marriage, and when he ceased to care 
about the girl he managed to let her learn those 
two facts. Then, her principles not being strong 
enough to snpport her against grief and sharae, 
she drowned herseif. I have been obliged to 
give this long answer because you wished to 
know how the crime of suicide can be shared." 

Mrs. Sullage told this tale without moving 
eye or limb. Studiously bare and cold as was 
the narrative, it was given without sternness. 
It was related — ^and that was all. 

" This may be true," said Mr. Abbott to Ed- 
ward, gravely. 

" If it were not, should I be here ?" said Mrs. 
Sullage. 

"You are — I do not know that you may be 
inclined to say more?" hesitated Mr. Abbott. 
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*'T was her sister, and I was also the witness 
to the false marriage." 

"And were deceived, like her?** 

"Not in the least. I planned it, becanse I 
hated them both. Hirn, becanse he had pre- 
tended love to me ; her, for taking him from 
me. She died, and I had bis secret. I had no 
revenge, or any such nonsense in my heart, bnt 
I tumed my hate to account. Had I loved 
him, I might at some time or other have soft- 
ened, and I know not what would have been 
the end ; bat my hate was mj safegaard, and it 
was as strong jast now, when he finished bis 
false harangue, and laid bis head down affecting 
to weep, as it was when mj sistör threw herseif 
into my arms, and implored pardon for loving 
where I had loved, and when I soothed and par- 
dbned her, and devised the scheme that ended 
in a Scotch lake. I resolved that thenceforth 
my fortnnes shoald be bis care, and I have clnng 
to him while bis own fortune lasted. I have 
nearly done with him, but not quite. Am I 
• acqnitted of mystification, Mr. Abbott ?** 

' * The worst is that I am afraid to doubt yon,*' 
Said Abbott. "The man yon charge thas is 
within call, and I can witness to your having 
been bis gnest, from time to time, for years.** 

"The tale is so base,'* said Edward, "that I 
dare not trust myself to speak of it.'* 

^'Yet yon have known something of base 
tales,** said Mrs. Snllage, fixing her eyes upon 
him; "and it is said that yon know how to 
pbt them, and how to teil them. Crimson to 
the hair — that is well, for you may mend — ^I will 
say no more, bat spare me any words of a vio- 
lent kind. I have considered the story, and my 
own doings, in every possible ligbt, and yoa can 
say nothing to the parpose.*' 

" Mr. Grafton married, thongb ^oa had this 
secret ?** said Mr. Abbott, 

" Yes. I wished it. I desired that he sbould 
have a home in which he conid receive me with- 
out scandal, and I took some p.iins to indace 
him to marry. When he decided to do so, I 
took still greater pains to ascertain the char- 
acter and the fortune of the lady whom he se- 
lected. A woman who had brought him no 
income, or a woman of a temper like my own, 
who wonld have given me battle, and either 
driven me from bis hoase or left it, would not 
have saited. Fortunately the cbacming lady 
whom he married was ricfa and gentle. I have 
not behaved ill to your mother, Edward. ^ I 
have not abOsed my power. I have staid away 
for months becanse my presence has grieved 
her, but it was necessary that I sbould preserve 
my Position. She may even teil you that I 
have stood between her and a loud and tyran- 
nical man." • 

"She knew your story?*' 

" Not at first, and I tnke credit to myself for 
having told it. Her belief was, that her hus- 
band had been my lover — p^ssibly that he had 
continued so after her marriage. That belief 
clung to her, and was destroying her, when I 
discovered it, and revealed all. She leamed 



that there was no love between me ^nd Theo- 
dore Grafton, and that Mrs. Grafton might re- 
ceive me without contamination.'* 

* * Receive a woman who had plotted her sis- 
ter*s ruin?'* said Edward, indignantly. "And 
my father permitted this?*' 

" Could he choose ? I hated — hate him, but 
judge him fairly. There would have been a 
fatal story to teil against the Rector of Saxbury, 
and I need not say to you that when I laid out* 
my plot I laid it surely and clearly, and had my 
proofs well thonght over. I say this becanse I 
see that Mr. Abbott is already considering wheth- 
er he can not blow away all, and set bis dient 
free. Let him try.** 

" Mrs. Sullage,** said Mr. Abbott, "you have 
a right to be bitter, but I was. not on that train 
of thought. Ferhf^ps I was on one that might 
not displease you.'* 

" I understand.** 

" Then be silent," said Abbott, with a glance 
at Edward. 

There needs no mystery here. Mrs. Sullage 
had Seen that Abbott had a brother's love — it 
might be anotber, but he had never breathed it 
— for the suffering mother of Edward, and amidst 
all this revelation he feit a gratitude to the wo- 
man who, as she said, had not entirely abnsed 
her power of evil. 

" I have heard all that» I need hear," said 
Edward Grafton. "Wby have you hindered 
our work to-day ?** . 

"For your mother*s sake, Edward." 

"Hers?" 

" Yes. I am a better friend to her than her 
husband*s lawyer, with all bis professions of re- 
gard. This money would have been raised and 
sqnandered, and where would your mother have 
been, where would have been her home ? Sign 
no deed giving up your rights, and when that 
bad, noisy, cruel man shall^be gone to bis ac- 
count you will have a home for your mother in 
the Rectory where you were bom, and where 
she brought you up with a lovingness that I 
never could comprehend. How could a woman 
love the child of Theodore Grafton ?*' 

^[ I assume that the name you bear — ,*' began 
Mr. Abbott. 

"Yes, I supposed that question would follow 
my last words. I have had no child, and there- 
fore I do not comprehend ? Have I been mar- 
ried? yon would ask. Yes, I married, and I 
am a widow. I have a right to the name of 
Sullage.'* 

" What is more to the purpose," said Edward, 
who was hurt by tbe civility, almost tendemess, 
which Mr. Abbott was now displaying toward 
the woman before them — " what is more to the 
purpose is the question what you intend doing 
now, Mrs. Sullage. Taking your dreadful story 
to be true (and tbe most dreadful part of it, 
thongb .1 don't expect you to see that, is yonr 
haunting my mother's home like a vampire), I 
want to know what more injury you wish to do 
US ? My father is ruined, and I conolude thnt 
your exactions have mnch tended to rain him ; 
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he can keep no home in which yon wonld care 
to dwell, and I do not see what you can gain 
by continuing to persecnte him. If we can 
raise a snm of money to bay yoa off forever, 
what sum will satisfy you ?** 

** Ton are practical, Edward, and talk as if 
yon were alreadr seated on the rooney-bags of 
Miss FhoBbe» Yon seem bent on roaking me 
yonr enemy, bat yon shall not sncceed.** 

"What eise can I be bat the enemy of my 
mother's enemy ?** said Edward. ' * Bat my fa- 
ther is the great wrong-doer in that matter; 
fbr all the rest I forgive him, bat not for that." 

" Not for what?'» 

<^For permitting yoa to hannt my mother 
with yonr cnrsed presence.** 

'*Again I say, how coald he haye sent me 
away?" 

" By God !*' said Edward, with nnbridled fory, 
" sooner than yon shoald have tortnred my mo- 
ther, yon shoald have followed yonr sister/' ' 

^d he rashed from the room. 

'*He has spirit," said Mrs. Sallage, looking 
after him with no nnkindly glance. 



CHAPTEB LXV. 

▲ QUOTATION WANTED. 

Thb Satnrday came, and by the first post, 
whose message so often makes or mars the day's 
comfort, came to Mr. f arquhar a few words from 
Mr. Dadley, peremptorily rerainding the former 
of the appointment at half-past eleven. He 
needed nosnch hint, for the thonght of the inter- 
view that was proposed had been too potent eren 
for the narcotic which kind Mrs. Faanthad sag- 
gested and administered, and Farquhar, after a 
wretched night, arose weary, nerroas, cowardly. 

Kind Mrs. Faant, now thoroaghly apprised 
of erery detail in the bnsiness, had done her best 
to arm him for the day's work. She had bid 
him be hold and firm, and remember that he was 
a gentleman and a lawyer, and neither of the 
two men he was going to meet was any thing 
more ; and as for Dadley, he wonld be on his best 
behavior in their presence, and Farquhar was to 
treat him as what he was, a smaJl apothecary 
who lived in a mean street, and who was hangry 
for monev. All this it was easy to say, bat it 
did not do mach toward creating a valiant spirit 
in the bosom of Mr. Farqahar, who was perhaps 
more invigorated by Mrs. Faunt*s bidding him 
oonsider that he was really at work for his own 
good, and that she had some infioence with Dad- 
ley, and woald do her best to make him perform 
his promise to deliver Mr. Farqahar from his 
necessities. 

She was veiy urgent indeed that nothing 
shoald prevent him from keeping the appoint- 
ment that had been made for him. At first she 
had not laid mach stress upon his doing it ; bat 
two evenings before, after his retam from a long 
walk to which she had almost driren himas-a 
menns of regaining health, Mrs. Faant came in. 



and was exoeedingly eamest thät he should go. 
She had not seen Mr. Dadley, she said, which 
was trae, bat she had been considering the snb- 
ject yeiy mnch, and she was certain, knowing the 
World and its evil ways pretty well, that he woald 
do himself mach good by attending. .And she 
had not ceased to impress this npon him nntil she 
had obtained his solemn promise to go. Whence 
it may be infeired that kind Mn. Faant had ob- 
tained some new lights. 

He was pnnctaal, and waS well received by 
Dadley, who had made himself look extremely 
professional. Why he had taken this unusual 
tronble it was hard to say, for the opinion which 
Mr. Haslop and Mr. Sergeant Fengoin entertain- 
ed of *him was not Ukely to be altered by^ his 
wearing a frock-coat and a white crarat instead 
of a shooting-jacket and a slangy tie ; bat we 
are all liable to do things which we can not 
explain. It may be, however, that Mr. Dadley, 
who intended to be more or less respectable in 
the fatare, thoaght that now he saw his way to 
that end he might as well begin to rehearse bis 
norel character. ' 
^ " Admiring the toilet I haVe made, George ?»* 
* "No, it does not snit yoa," said Farqahar, 
who feit that to-day he might say what he pleased, 
and that his friend could not afford to annoy him. 

" What do you mean by that ?" demanded 
Dadley. " A most gentlemanly costame, Mr. 
Farqahar, I'm sure.** 

"Theclothes are rightenough, batthey don*t 
suit yoo, I teil you. If I believed in omens, I 
shoald say that you were going to haye bad luck. 
Ton look like it, somehow 1'* 

Mr. Dadley*s reply was not complimentary, 
bat he restrained the anger he feit, and, cnriously 
for a strong-minded and nnscrdpoloas man, he 
feit a good deal. A weak, silly remark, by a 
weak, Billy fellow. No doubt that Mr. Dudley 
did not like it, and wished that it had not been 
made. After a minntp or two he said — 

" Omens be hanged ! Bat you are just wrong, 
and it shows how Ignorant you are of yonr das* 
sics. The Greeks beUered that any annsuai 
splendor in a house was a sign of good lack ; ani 
I am unusually splendid. Now then." 

"Dwells in your mind — ^what I said does," 
said Farqahar. *^By Jovel I say, I wonld 
put this bnsiness off, if I were you. I'm s'ure 
yon are not np to the work youVe got to do.** 

" We shaft see, George, we shall see.*' 

But he did not altogether disdain the sugges- 
tion, and ministered to his friend and to himself 
a cnnningly componnded stimulant much in 
YOgne with persons who hold the ancient Thra- 
cian persoasion that long life is not a thing to 
pray for. 

They walked roftnd to Sergeant Pengnin's 
Chambers, and as they went in Dadley said, 
pressing close to Farqahar — 

" Be hold, and I am your friend for life I I 
swear it, George.** 

And there was something almost pathetic in 
the eamestness with which the man who had nev^ 
er before had a good chance in the world looked ' 
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at his companion, and begged him, as it were, to shonld have seen yoar friend bolt,** he said, tum- 

help him secare this one game. Dndley's lips ing to Farqnhar, as if it were a joke, that mnst 

actually qaivered as he entered, and he laid his delight his heart ; *' and only hecaose Mr. Has* 

hand with a kindly gesture on the arm of Far- lop, who is n^pally as meek as Moses, raised his 



quhar. 

Sergeant Pengnin was ready for them — ^he was 
neyer late— and he received them with something 



Toice a little." 

At another time this anecdbte might have 
amnsed Farqnhar, hnt he was then in so bad a 



qaite like a welcome. Dudley was rather pleased way that he conld not be amnsed, eyen at the ex- 
at thiS) but Fterqnhar remembered the ezceeding pense of his best friend. 

gnshingness with which he had been treated by | '*Mr..Ha8lop seemed exdted," said Dndley, 
the leamed sergeant nntil the latter had got him exercising self-mastery the more that he saw the 
into his power, and also what had foUowed, and sergeant's intention to irritate him ; *' and as 
Fengain's pleasant words made him shndder. | excitementds not bosiness, I went away. I have 
Farqnhar was a mean person, and therefore no wishto exchangeaword with him that is not 
thonght of mean similes, and he remembered that basiness. '* 

when the honey-pot was taken down, in' his | This was as well, for Mr. Haslop, Coming in, 
yonth, it was that bis mother might mix in a shook hands with Pengnin, and took a chair at 
^>oonfnl of its contents a powder that grated on his right band, and as far away from the others, 
his teeth, and nanseated his sool. What conld wbom the sergeant had contrived to seat with the 
be hoped for from a man who conld bring tha( | light on thetr faces. Haslop took no notice of 
childish thonght into grave business ? If Dud- i Dndley, bnt looked with a little cnriosity and a 
ley conld haye known it, he wonld certainly bare little compassion at fle younger man. 



dragged him from the presence. 

**Well, Mr. Farqnhar," said the sergeant, 



"Very well,'* said Pengnin; "and now, 
Horsham," he added to his clerk, " I must not 



'< Mr. Dndley knows what passed between ns, < be distnrbed. Bring me neither letter nor mes- 



and the connsel I took the liberty of giving you. 
He is naturally very angry with me, bnt that I 
mnst endeavor to sunrive," he said, langhing 



sage while these gentlemen are here.*' 

The clerk having withdrawn, the sei^eant 
said — 



good-natnredly. '* Yon have notfound yourself " We all nnderstand each other so well that 
at liberty to fbllow my advice, aifl that is a mat- we may get at bnsiness withont preliminarieÄ. 
ter for yourself. Theie is nothing in what then : And there need be no picking and choosing of 
ocenrred to disturb onr proceedings to«day, and language, because there is bnt one way in which 
we shall go on as if yon and I were total strangers ' the transaction can be regarded. Mr. Dudley 
— ^asweshallprobablybeibr thefuture,"headd- I thinks that he can prove the truth of a story 
ed, in a tone that Farqnhar conld not mistake. which he also thinks that somebody whom we 

"Probably,'* spoke np Mr. Dndley, "nntil represent may be willing to hnsh np at a certain 
mj friend Mr. Farqnhar is a thriving solicitor, 1 price. Hehas made his demand tons, and he has 
and has briels to bestow ; and then, I dare say, ' delivered in his story elsewhere, a piece.of con- 
Mr. Sergeant Pengnin will beveryhappytoknow dnct on which it is not needfnl to say any thin^ 
him.*' now, thougha gooddeal may be said, ordone per- 

" Oh, yon are thinking of criminal practice, haps,hereafter,inoonseqnence. HehaTingpress^ 
are yon ?'* said the sergeant. ** I fancied yonr ed for a reply, we have met him to*day, and he 
employers considered that low ; bnt possibly yon has at onr reqne^ bronght his witness with him. 
may act wisely. ' He that is down need fear I nnderstand him to tender this witness for ex- 
no fall ;* yon remember the quotation, I bare no amination by onrselves.** 



" Mr. Farqnhar will be good enongh to an« 
swer fair qnestlons, I am snre,** said Mr. Dud- 



donbt. Horsham," he called. 

« Sir.** 

" Let Mr. Haslop know that I am ready for ley. 

him.** I " I am not likely to ask him nnfiiir qnestions, 

** He will not be many minntes, Mr. Dndley. Mr. Dudley, bnt I must decline to accept yonr 

By the way, this is a bnsiness meeting, and yon jndgment on their faimess. Let ns have no 

are a man of the world. ' Ton will not expect mistake. Yon are attempting an extortion. 

time to be wasted on amenities.** Well, if yonr attempt is based on tmth^ we shall 

" You mean that Mr. Haslop was very inso- know what to say to yon. At present, I teil 

lent to me when we parted, and that he does not you firankly, as I have told yon privately, that 

intend to apologize ?" yon have got hold of something that may be trne, 

"Well, if you ask me,** said the sergeant, and that yon haye tagged to it a lot that isn*r. 

pntting np the gold eye-glass, and looking at I said I shonld speak out.'* 

Dndley with an expression of considerable hu- " And I suppose that I may speak out with 

mor ; " if, I say, yon drive me into a comer and the same frankness, Sergeant Pengnin ?** 

press that questioih, I don*t know that I see my "By all means.** 

way to ^ negatiye answer, hal hal Bnt he "Then I belieye, Sir, that one or other of 

might have been going to apologize at the time,** you gentlemen has now in his pocket a letter 

lie added, slyly, " only you were in such a pre- which teils yon the story is trne, and that the 

cions hurry to get away — to your patients, of letter is written by the person who best knows 

course — that yon gaye him no chance. Yt n the^trnth. And I believe, next, that yon h^ve 
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anthority to make a bargain with me, and that 
jrou want to cross-question my friend here in the 
bope of finding flaws in the Statement, and so 
working on me to take less than I have asked. 
Now it will save time and tronble if I teil you 
that I will .not, nnder any circnmstances that can 
happen. And so cross-qnestion awfl(y.'* 

"Withont replying at present to what you 
hare sald, Mr. Dudley, Ihayetoask your friend 
to take that book in his right hand.** 

Fengain pointed to a Testament which he had 
borrowed of his laandress. 

" I shall not, Sir. What right have you to 
ask me to swear?" Said F»rquhar, growing 
whiter than nsual. 

*' None whateyer, and the proceeding is per- 
fectly irregulär. Bat as yon have come here to 
serve yonr friend, and as neither Mr. Haslop nor 
myself place the least reliance on yonr word, I 
point oat to yon the only means by which you 
can do bim any service.'* 

*' I shall not take an oald." 

'* Tour discretion is commendable.'* 

**It is not that," said Farquhar. " I have 
stated nothing that is not true, and I refuse to 
be treated as unworthy of belief.'' 

** But you are, my dear fellow,*' said the Ser- 
geant, almost affectionately. *'You must see 
that. I don't believe a word, as yet, of what 
you have stated ; and if Mr. Dudley expects to 
gain what he wants by the production of a wit- 
ness like yonrself, I fear he will be disappointed. 
Have you conscientions objections to an oath ?" 

*»No." 

' * Oh, that is well. I should of course respect 
a conscience that was said to be tender, though 
it might Beem to me rather tough. Well, Mr. 
Dudley, what say you ? It i» your friend who is 
hindering your business. Would you like to 
take him into the next room, and persuade him 
that having gone into this transaction he had 
better go through with it ?" 

**Tell the miserable youngfellow,** said Has- 
lop to Fenguin, half aloud, ''that he need fear 
no indictment for perjiiry — perhaps that dread 
is maddling bis ignorant head." 

He spoke as not caring whether Farquhar 
heard him or not. Fenguin explained to the 
latter that he was in no danger of the penalty 
mentioned. 

'' I know that as well aä you do,'* said Mr. 
Farquhar. 

" Then I really can not see why you hinder 
business, and I leave you to your ^iend. A 
word with you, Haslop." 

They withdrew to the other end of the room, 
and Fenguin said in Haslop's ear — 

*' Afraid of the oath. I told von he was a 
weak beast But TU bet yöu a guinea the doc- 
tor makes him swallow the pill.'* 

' * I would be no party to this work," said Has- 
lop, '' but that I believe the young fellow has a 
sort of conscience, and is afraid to peril bis soul." 

''He has got no sonl, I assure you,'* said 
Fengain, as eamestly as if he fcnew. 

Meantime Dadley, as soon as the others' 



backs were tumed, had said to Farquhar some- 
thing, coupled with a ferocious oath. Something 
that enabled Mr. Dudley to say, when Fenguin 
looked round — 

"I have removed Mr. Farquhar's scruple. 
It did him honor, however." 

" That's lucky," said Sergeant Fenguin, " for 
he has not been doing himself much lately. 
Then be ^ood enongb to take the book, George 
Farquhar." 

And then Sergeant Fenguin, whonever conld 
forget that he had been an actor,- made a good 
point. Instead of swearing the witness in the 
off-hand way of the English courts, Fengain 
adopted the cnstom of Scotland, which is calcu- 
lated'to impress the only class who need an oath 
to keep them to the truth. Suddenly rising, 
he held up his right arm toward Heaven, as is 
the manner with the Scottish judge, and thun- 
dered upon Farquhar an a^juration of tremen- 
dous solemnity, and new to his ear. Farquhar 
kissed the book in much agitation. 

** Andnowi Farquhar," said Fenguin, sitting 
down and taking up the Statement of what the 
witness had seen done in Vaughan's Chambers. 

" A word," said Mr. Haslop, eamestly, al- 
most kindly. "Remember, young man, that 
your soul is now in your own band." 

"These Catholics are dreadfully snpersti- 
tious," muttereA Fenguin to himself. "Did 
not I teil him the fellow had no soul ?". 

" That waming is most insulting," sqid Mr. 
Dudley. 

"Do not fear my addressing such a one to 
f/ouy" was the reply. " It would be untrue." 

" Well, never mind abontthat," said Sergeant 
Fenguin, who thöught his friend's theology quite 
irrelevant, and who was preparing, with some 
gusto, to make Farquhar perjare himself with the 
utmost expedition ; " never mind about that, 
Mr. Farquhar, you will understand me when I 
say that I have reason to know that there is onc 
— inaccuracy in this Statement." 

He looked hard at George, who reddened 
this time. 

"Take it in your band, and, if you please, 
correct that inaccuracy for us, as I have no de- 
sire to come upon you by surprise, .6r to hurry 
you into swearing to an untrnth." 

"Do you know what he meatis?" asked Dud- 
ley, savagely. 

"I may gness at it," replied Farquhar. 
"Yes,IthinkIdo." 

"I know you do,'* said Fenguin. 

" Ha!" Said Dudley. "I see. A bit nioro 
of the fair play I was promised. You began 
your questioning the other day when you mean- 
ly took this young fellow out with you, did you, 
Mr. Sergeant Fenguin? And you got some- 
thing out of him that seems to contradict -bis 
written words ?" • 

"Ask your friend, Sir, whether any question 
of mine led to any knowledge of what lam now 
adverting to." 

"No," said Dudley. "I shan't ask him 
that, but I shall ask him to recoUcct that upon 
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hia own words, spoken to me, I have acted, and 
I shall teil him that he had better not have 
been bom than have led me astray.** The 
ferocity with which this was said can hardlj be 
described. It was partly real, partly assumed. 

"To frighten your own witness is usually 
considered a mistake, Mr. Dadley ; bat please 
yourself," said Fengain. **You know how 
ronch frightening he wants. We are in no 
hurry.'* 

** There is a slight mistake in a word, here," 
said Farquhar. 

** Where?" said the sei^geant, quickly, rising 
to see whether the witness's fingers were on the 
word in question. Dadley was as quick, and 
snatehed away the paper, which he then handed, 
cooUy, to the sergeant 

"Nowhere," said Mr. Dudley. «*That is 
Mr. Farquhar's Statement." 

"Well done," said the sergeant, admiringly. 
" Yon are a smart man, Mr. Dodley. Bot this 
difference of opinion between your friend and 
yourself calls for an explanation. Does he 
wish me to call for it more distinctly ?" 

" Will yon let it stand for the present?'' said 
Greorge, so helplessly that even the Sergeant feit 
a little pity for him, and as he privately said, 
postponed the scrunching him for a little longer. 

** Very well, Mr. Farquhar, very well. All 
we want is the truth, you know, and after the ter- 
rible oath you have taken, I am glad to see that 
all you want is to teil us the truth. Now let us 
begin at the beginning, because that's the way 
the World was made, and we can't hope to better 
such an example as that. You are an articled 
Clerk to the highly respectable firm of Sladdery, 
Brawn&GribbleV' 

"lam." 

" It is a very good house, where the best 
kind of practice is seen, and they would of 
conrse have a premium with you. May I ask 
who paid it and the stamp duty on your arti- 
des ?" 

** My father." 

** He is a man of property ?'* 

**Ye8." 

"Are you on good terms'with him ?" 

" Hq lives in the coantry, and therefore I 
seldom see him.** 

" That is hardly an answer ; but teil me this. 
Is he aware that you are assisting Mr. Dudley 
with your evidence in this matter ?'* 

" No, he is not." 

"You think that he is not, at all events,'' 
said Fenguin. * ' You would be surprised, now, 
ifyon fonnd that it had come to bis ears— - 
and — ** he paused, and affected to be looking 
and feeling about for some paper bearing on 
the question. 

" Good Heaven I'* said Haslop. 

" Yes, what makes you say that?** said Fen- 
gnin. 

** Give him some water.'* 

Fenguin looked up from thepretended search, 
and saw in Farquhar's face such an expression 
of terror and distress as even the Sergeant had 



not often obsenred on the face of a witness, 
large as had been bis experience in torture. 
As Haslop spoke, Dudley rose, took the young 
man's band, and whispered to him. 

The words were no menace, now, and they 
seemed to re-assure Farquhar a little. He 
actually clung to the band of Dudley, and 
gasped. 
. "Do you think so ?** he said in'a low voice. 

" Safe, safe. Go through with it— it is all 
trick,** whispered Dudley. * * Mr. Farquhar has 
been very unwell, of late,** he added, " and I 
think that as mnch consideration as possible 
ought to be given to that fact, Sergeant Fen- 
guin." 

" Ah I ** said the sergeant. " Talking of con- 
sideration, I suppose, Mr. Farquhar, that you 
hope to have something handsome for your 
share in this. ugly business ?** 

" I have paid in that Statement that I have 
nothing to gain or lose by it, *' returned Far- 
quhar. 

"Yon 9iake a mistake in one of those par- 
ticulars, I imagine, but that is your afiair. And 
now, Mr. Farquhar, I am going to ask you a 
question on which I tlfink, and my friend Mr. 
Haslop thinks, that our decision is very likely to 
tum. You State yourself to be acquainted with 
Mrs. Dormer, that is, to have known her wh^n 
she was Miss Conway, and that you made her ac- 
quaintance at Mr. Justice Trailbaston's. How 
often in your life have you seen that lady?** 

" Mr. Sergeant Fengain — *' Farquhar began. 

"Fardon me if I say that you will serve 
your friend best by answering qaestions instead 
of making Speeches.** 

" I beg leave to say, however, that I protest 
against your introducing here the sort of cross- 
examination which is very useful and proper in 
a criminal court. You are about to ask me 
how often — if I answer that I can not teil the 
exact number, you will ask me whether I can 
swear that it has not been twenty tiroes — ten 
times — five times, and so on ; and I teil you at 
once that I object to being treated in that man- 



ner. 



»» 



"I am answered by your protest.** 

"That I do not see,'* said Mr. Dudley. 
"Mr. Farquhar, as a gentleman, natarally 
Claims to be treated as a gentleman.'* 

" Rubbish,** snarled Mr. Haslop. 

" Yes, it is rubbish,** said Sergeant Fenguin, 
"considering all things. But it is for these 
gentlemeri'* — and he laid stress on the word — 
" to settle between tbemselves whether I am to 
get the answer I want, or whether I have to 
wish them a good-moming, and heg them to 
take any future course they please, except Com- 
ing to me." 

Mr. Dudley feit that there was a screw loose 
somewhere, and he would have given much to 
have had Farquhar with him alone, for a mo- 
ment, in order to fix the place. He was certain 
that the young man had talked to Fenguin dur- 
ing that drive, in a way that had given the lat« 
ter a certain advantage, and Dadley suspeoted 
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what ifc waft. Bnt therftdcould be no witndraw- 
ing now, and there was no time tobe lost. Mr. 
Dadley met the Situation well. 

*'Yoa are quite right," he said, tnrning to 
^ his friend, and looking him fall in the fiice, 
** to refose to be cross-qaestioned offensivelj, 
and I honor yon for yoar spirit. But to oblige 
me, yon will, I am sure, not hesitate to give 
Mr. Sergeant* Pengnin the answer whlch yoa re- 
member that yon gave me when I asked you 
something of the same kind. Yon then con- 
sidered well, and told me that yon conld speak 
poftitiyely to having seen that lady five times, 
and yon believed that it was siz, bnt were not 
snre. That Statement which you made to me, 
yoa will, I am certain, do methe favor to repeat 
to Mr. Sergeant Pengnin.*' 

*' I can have no objection to yonr dignity be- 
ing sared in that way, Mr. Farqohar, if you 
like." 

Farqohar bowed slightly. Did he think 
that the sergeant, whose hot pincers had closed 
npon his flesh, was aboat to let him fo ? 

**Five times, possibly six," said the sergeant. 
** Well, that is, of oonrse, sufficient to justify 
one in believing that ydu coold be paking no 
-mistake as to the person. You think that, 
Mr. Haslop, do yoa not ?'* 
• " He shonld have known her, certainly.** 

'^ Certainly, and that is the principaL matter, 
for that being granted, and what follows, the 
real case is oomplete. I do not disguise from 
Mr. Dadley that I think very little of his mar- 
dered tiler. Do you adhere to that story, Mr, 
Dudley ?" 

*' Had yon not bet^r finish with one witness 
before yon begin with another ?" 
- Xt was a rash reply, bat it müttered little, it 
was only accelerating matters. 

*' Very true, Mr. Dndley, and rery sensible. 
Then we will finish with this first witness. I 
hare only one thing to ask. Yon haye made a 
Statement for him, which he appearedto ap- 
prove; at all events he bowed in a manner 
whieh shows that he is quite fit io mingle in 
distinguished society at Mr. Justice Trailbaston's 
or elsewhere. Bat business is business, and I 
will jast, for form's sake, ask him whether, on 
bis oath, of conrse, he confirms the Statement 
you have made. Mr. Farquhar, you swear that 
you have seen Miss Conway, or Mrs. Dormer, 
five or six times ?"* 

Penguin gazed at him mercllessly. 

Haslop gazed at him pityingly. 

Bat Dudley's gaze was that of a man who 
sees a coveted object in danger of being lost to 
him by the cowardice of another. 

^* Speak oat, man,*' he said, hoarsely. 

Before Mr. Farquhar, who was trembling with 
agitation, coold reply, Mr. Horsham, the clerk, 
entered. 

" 1 thought I said I was not to be disturbed," 
said Penguin, angrily. 

"You? no, Sir," said the clerk, whoknewex- 
actly how impertinent he might be, " but it was 
this gentlemau I was to disturb for a moment." 



He placed a small piece öf paper in the band 
of Farquhar. 

The latter read it once, witbout taking in the 
meaning of the words on it. Then he recog- 
nized the handwriting, and read it agidn. And 
then he sat back in his chair, drew a long breath, 
and smiled. It was a long time since a smile 
had been seen on the face of Greorge Farquhar. 
And when it shall be known what were the 
words which he read, it may be thought that 
such shoold not have been the exaet efibct- of 
the raessage. 

The words were in his mother's handwriting, 
and they told him that his father was dead. 

« Any an'swer, sir ?" asked Horsham. 

** Answer," said Farquhar, "why — who 
brought it?" 

** A female ihat yoo saw last night, that was 
her Word." 

"And whom I will see now," said Mr. Dud- 
ley, saddenly fired witha suspicion, and rushing 
into the clerk's room. Where, ' however, he 
found nobody. 

*' Wbere's the woman who brought that ?" he 
asked farioosly of the clerk, who followed him. 

"lodeed, Mr. Dadley," said Mr. Horsham. 
with the most irritating politeness, '^ you have 
asked a question which I can not answer, the 
person being gone." 

*' Theo why the devil did yon ask for an an- 
swer ?" 

" Becanse, Mr. Dadley, I was requested soto 
do." 

And Mr. Horsham put his hands into his 
pockets, looked well over Mr. Dadley from head 
to foot) and remarked that the day was rather 
cooL 

" Now, Farquhar," said Mr. Dudley, sternly, 
as he resumed his chair, " let os finish this bas- 



mess. 

*'It is finished, as far as Mr. Farquhar is 
concerned, I am happy to say," said Sergeant 
Penguin. 

"Hol He has answered your question. 
That is well." 

" It is well for him, at all events," said Pen- 
guin ; '*for though, as we assured him, there 
woold be no legal ill conseqaences of his stat- 
ing what was' untrue, there is such a thing as 
consoience. Mr. Farquhar informs us that he 
declines to say one Single word more. Which 
means, of conrse, that his regard for yonrself 
will not carry him so for as peijury." 

"You have been humbngging him,*' cried 
Dudley, " and ofiering him money to tbrow tne 
aver. Is that it, gentlemen ? Is that it ? you 
shivering, shaking coward,'* he added, turning 
savagely on Farquhar. 

" I am not shivering or shaking,. and yoo will 
not see me play the coward again, Mr. Dud- 
ley.*' 

" What do you mean by denying your own 
words, your own writing? Are you going 
niad? Do you recoUect yoor position with 
me?*' 

"I recollect what it was. It has ceased. 
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We have no farther connection. Make out your 
own case with these gentlemen. Yoa will haye 
HO further help from me." 

**.We shall see that." 

"Menace is misplaced, Mr. Dadley," said 
Sergeant Fengain. '* AUow me to assure yon 
that I am as unaware as yoa are of the circum- 
stances that have led your only witness to with- 
draw himiself, but if it is to his credit that he de- 
ülines to lend himself to a plot which has äl- 
ready done fearfql mischief, and which will be 
fearfully punished, it is for you to consider wheth- 
er, your sole witness having brokei^ down, it is 
worth your while to detain ns longer over the 
matter. Will you like to retire atid refiect ?'* 

«" Yes. Farquhar, come with me.'* 

*^ Pardon me, but I have something to say to 
Mr. Farquhar. He will be good enoagh to re- 
main with me. And you haye his final answer, 
therefore he can be of no use in assisting yoa to 
adecision.*' 

" What, daren't you come out and speak to 
me ?" said Dudley, with fierce scom. 

At this moment Sergeant Fengnin rose, and 
without any aifectation of disguising his inten- 
tion to Protect Farquhar, placed himself between 
the latter and Dudley. Then he said, almost 
kindly— 

'* I told yon that you were playingthis game 
all wrong, with your murder and bosh. You 
see, my good fellow, that it has gone to pieoes. 
Speaking as man to man, I api rather sorry, bat 
it serves you right for such infernal bnngling.'' 

The Sergeant was a big and a strong man, 
and on his gnard, bat Budley's intense inclina- 
tion for yiolence was such that he could not 
avoid endeavoring to get round the other with a 
view to Visit his rage on Farquhar. Bat Fen- 
guin pressed up to him in that kindly manner 
which he sometimes put on for the purpose of 
being more impressive with a disagreeable thing, 
and fairly shouldered him, but ^ently, from the 
room, assuring him all the time that he, Fen- 
gnin, was really sorry to see a clever and a 
bold man fail in a scheme on which he had set 
his heärt# 

^^Don't push me into the street," said Dud- 
ley, humbly enough, for he was mastered afid 
beaten, and the physical process of being thus 
ejected bronght the fact coarsely and plainly to 
his mind. 

" I never thought of such a thing, my good 
fellow. Only you seemed angry, and I feit it 
was rather doing you a service to remove you 
from the temptation of showing yoar anger in a 
way you would be sorry for." 

" That cub has sold me." 

** Not to US, I give you my honor. Not to 
speak offensively, you — by which I mean your 
Story — ^are not worth buying." 

*»Batitis tme." 

Dudley's tone in saying this was — ^though he 
confirmed his words by an emphatio oath — al- 
most piteous. 

*' There's something in it," said the Sergeant. 
!*• 1 all along told you that, bat what that is you 



do not kaow and ca^not discover. There's a 
Statue in eveiy block of marble, but it wants the 
sculptor to get it out. And, if you'U excuse a 
joke, youVe tried to chisel, and failed. Ha ! 
ha! Never mind. We all have our feilures,* 
and as Chaucer says, 'the wrastHng of this 
World asketh a ^11.* " 

'* You are a hard fellow to gibe at a man who 
has had a fall like mine,*' said Dudley. ** But 
I have not done with you yet, or with Mr. Doiw 
mer, or with that lily-livered scoundrel in there. 
You may have to give me my money yet." 

**But for boring you by saying the same 
thing twice, Dudley," said die sergeant, calmly, 
'' I would again fix the data for the day those 
rooks tum white.** 

" You will see." 

Mr. Dudley left the Chambers into which he 
had entered füll of hope that his game was won. 
Bat he would not now believe it lost. 

*<Who brought that note, Horsham?** said 
the Sergeant, smiling. 

** An oldish female, Sir.*' 

"Had she been here any time whenshe sent 
you in with the paper ?" 

"Yes, Sir," said the clerk, meaningly. 

"But I take it for granted, Horsham, that 
she heard nothing of what was being said in that 
room ?" 

" She heard nothing. Sin" 

"The note was particttlarly well-timed, 
Horsham. Farticularly, Horsham. We'll speak 
of this by and by," said the sergeant, entering 
the room where Haslop and Farquhar had re- 
mained. 

" Now, Mr. Farqnhar, yon are absolved iVom 
your oath,** said Penguin. And by way of com- 
pletely releasing the other from his tlveologicnl 
duty to speak the truth, Fengnin took up the 
Testament, and gravely put it outside the room. 
Then he said — 

" The decision you afrived at was a right 
one, and we both rejoice at it ; but I may snp- 
pose that the message that was brought to you 
had more to do with the matter tban you care to 
teil US ?" 

" I shonld equally have refused to State an 
untruth," said Farquhar, " whether the message 
had come or not.*' 

" Of that I am sure," said the sergeant, re- 
straining an inclination to wink at the Speaker, 
by way of lending weight to assorance of belief. 

"But the message teils me that what gave 
Dudley a hold over me is at an end. I camc 
here from a sick-bed to serve him. I would 
not walk across the room at his bidding now.*' 

" I imagine that you had better be out of his 
way, however, for a time," said Mr. Haslop, 
lookin g at the young man with a compassionate 
interest— how mach or little it was deserved Mr. 
Haslop did not know. 

" I'm not afraid of him," said Farqnhar. 

" Of course not," said Fengnin. " I know 
your moral and physical courage," he added with 
•a smile. He was quite incapable of appreciat* 
ing Haslop*s gentleness. 
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*' Yoa do not know ^y I was in Dudley's 
faands ?" Said Farqnhar, with some dignity. 

** No. Bat I advise yoa to keep oat of them. 
I don't mean oat of tbe way of his wratb, thongh 
that seems rather hot against yoa, bot apart 
from bim, becaase he might try some sopbistical 
argaments to bring yoa back to his own par- 
poses." 

''Nothing in tbis world shoold indace me to 
assist him again.** 

"Then," said Haslop, kindly, **my dear 
yoang fellow, do forgiye a man mach older than 
yoarself for asking yoa hoW in tbe name of all 
that is devilish yoa conld ever have been be- 
trayed into lending yoarself to tbis fearfal and 
false Charge against an excellent lady ?'* 

He held ap tbe written Statement as he spoke. 

*'Mr. Haslop," said Farqahar, solemnly, 
'' tbe basiness is over, and never one word will 
be heard from me again aboat it. Bat I teil 
yoa, as I told Mr. Sergeant Pengain, that wlth 
one exception every word in that ddcament is 
as trae as tbe book he has jast pat oat of tbe 
room. If it were my last word in the world, I 
woald repeat that." 

" And may I ask the exception ?*' 

" I am made — I may well say made — to de- 
clare that I had seen that lady freqaently. I 
have seen her bat three times in my life." 

'' Tbree times ! • Yoa have seen her three 
times, then ?** said Haslop. 

"Yes, on my oath." 

'' I shoald be glad to have some qaiet talk 
with yoa, Mr. Farqahar," said Mr. Haslop. 
**If yoa will go down with me to Surbiton this 
aftemoon, and stay the Sanday with me, I shall 
bevery glad.'* 

** It is Tery kind to ask me. Bat I have 
heard some news which makes it impossible for 
me to leave town ; at least I tbink so." 

*' If it prove othenvisc, meet me at the Station 
in .tiipe for the five o'clock train.'* 

''I am mach obliged. In any case I thank 
yoa, Mr. Haslop, for having seen that I was 
the victim of circamstances, and for having 
made allowance for me. Mr. Sergeant Pengain, 
good-morning." 

'' A discriminating exit,** said Pengain, 
langhing, as Farqahar withdrew. **Victory 
all along the line, General Haslop.'* 

*' We repalse that rascal Duidley. Bat what 
do yoa say to this man's renewed and solemn 
affirmation, when nothing is to be ^ined by 
it?" 

<' It is enongh forme to say that I believe tbe 
fellow to be weak and base and canning, and be 
may hope that we shall do something for him, 
thoagh he can not extort it." 

" Tbat's not all yoa mean." 

"The rest is of no conseqnence, my dear 
Haslop. When we have quite demolished Mr. 
Dudley, we may leave off work. What needs 
the bridge mach broader than the flood ?" 

" When we have demolished Mr. Dadley, we 
have his story to demolish." < 

** Let well alone." 



" Yes," said Haslop, " bat it is not well while 
two shreds of that lie hang together. I am 
thinking of Magdalen Dormer, my dear Pen- 
gain. We have done nothing yet." 

'' What made yoa ask that yoang cad to 
Sarbiton ? I have a great mind to qaarrel with 
yoa aboat it. Yoa never ask me. Yet I flat- 
ter myself, thoagh the yoang ladies do not adore 
me, that I shoald be a better Sunday companion 
than that fellow." 

* ' I am a bachelor, j ast now. Yoa shall come 
when I can give yoa a chance of rehabilitating 
yoarself, " said Haslop,-smiling. ' * I asked him 
becaase I want to see wbether he is entirely the 
wretched caätaway you tbink him. If not, 
something may be done for him.'* • 

'' What ! After joining in a plot against 
yoar friends, a plot too that only a lacky acci- 
dent made him abandon." 

'*If I convince myself that he is penitent, I 
have a daty even to him," said Haslop, smiling 
again. 

** The saperstition of yoa blinded papists," 
said Pengain, laaghing joUily, *' is beyond 
every tbing in the world. I had made up my 
mind to say that which shoald have effectually 
prevented his name from adorning the rolls." * 

'' And so have driven him from bad to worse, 
and perhaps have had, yoarself, to ask a jary to 
complete his hi story. Will yoa please to spare 
him, for my sake, at all events for thepresent ?" 

*'0f course. * Bat," said Pengain, almost 
radely, *' suppose that this plot, in which he was 
part, shoald kill poor dear Mrs. Dormer. 
Then will yoa persist in mercy to the sconn- 
drei ?" 

'^I dare not say that I will," said Haslop, 
with emotion *, '' bat even then it will be my 
daty to try." 

*' Nonsense, Haslop ; no society can go on 
where snch fanaticism — I heg yoar pardon — ^is 
tolerated.'* 

** A Society, called the Church, teaches me 
differently. Good-bye. I shall soon want you 
again, I hope." 

" Bother bis chtych," said Sergeant»Pengain. 
'' The man is as mad as Hamlet, or a bare in 
March. Bat I tbink I will go and telegraph to 
Ernest Dormer that the case has broken down. 
He will be the best jadge,.by this time, I sas- 
pect, wbether it is worth while to foUow it up 
any further. I woald give something to know 
what Mrs. Dormer has made of it for bim. 
Luckily she had plenty of time to consider how 
sbe shoald put it. I mast take care to say 
not hing in my message that can possibly clash 
with my lady's own tale. We must consider 
how to phrase it, so as to carry comfort to him^ 
save her credit, and baffle tbe clown at tbe Nay- 
bury Station. A good quotation woald do it, 
bat tbe confoanded fellows wbo invented the 
stuff for quotations never had a hnsband, and a 
wife, and a telegraph clerk to deal with at once« 
Billy the Swan, come to mine aid. You qaar- 
reled with yoar wife, at all events, and I dare 
say. lago on wives praised the exact merits not 
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fonnd in Mistress Anne Shakspeare. Let's have 
a hunt.*' 

Sergeant Fenguin had no occasion to ask his 
laundress for a Shakspeare. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

80ME FEMININE ETHICS. 

As Mr. Beccles had foretold, the retam of 
Emest Dormer at once worked well for Mag- 
dalen. Her recovery from the species of trance 
into which she had been throv^ was foUowed 
hy a condition of great physical weakness, bnt 
her mind became calm after the first agitation 
of joy had sabsided, and the doctor gladly claim- 
ed her once more as a patient with whom he 
mnst be permitted to deal in his own way, and 
with absolute power. 

Emest feit that he had mach to say, and 
was restless ander the doctor'sprohibition against 
any excitement being caased to Magdalen. 

Magdalen had no desire to speak. 

Her happiness was to lie qaietly gazing on 
him^ and holding his hand. Sometimes she feil 
into a light sleep, ana Emest, watching her, 
saw the little pazzled frown come faintly on the 
pale brow, followed by a faint moonlight smile, 
and then she awoke without a Start, and smiled 
again, bat conscioasly, on her hnsband. Yery 
few words passed her ups, bat one thing she re- 
peated daily — nightly — in a whisper. 

"You are home.** 

Several days passed, and Magdalen grew 
visibly stronger, and was allowed to speak a 
little on the ineidents of the day, and giadaally 
to converse more freely. It was on the seventh 
evening fix)m that on which Emest had left 
London, that he was seated by his wife, and 
they were watching a sunset of rare beanty, 
when Magdalen saddenly said — 

**I know yoa wish to talk to me, love, bat 
there is nothing that yon need teil me.'* 

'*Indeed I do, bat Beceles forbids, and he 
mast be obeyed," said Emest, pressing her hand 
to his lips. ** So not a word, yet, dearest.'* 

** Yes, one. May 1 ask you a qaestion?" 

"May yoa?" 

*^ I know I may. Answer it trathfoUy, dear 
' — I mean, do not conceal any thing becanse I am 
weak. I shall be the stronger for your telling 



me. 
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**I will teil you,'* said Emest. 

He thought that she was going to question 
him on the letter from Walter Latrobe. 

"Dear — the story about me. Has it been 
cleared up ?" 

" My own Magdalen — ** 

"I am yonr own Magdalen, darling. Bat 
answer that in one word." 

" No. Bat—" • 

" Not another word. Oh, I am so happy ! 
So happy. Eiss me. Do you want to be told 
why, my love? The story is not cleared ap. 



and yet you are hero. Oh, you do love me, 
Emest, ydu do, you do. And I am so happy. 
We will speak no more about any thing that 
has gone by. Perhaps, yes, when I am very 
well and strong, and we are in the Highlands 
again. Bat no more now. Only help me to 
get well, by staying near me and being very 
kind. Bat that you always are." 

"No, I have not been kind," said Emest, 
"and yet I have not meant to be unkind. I 
must teil you raany things, but I dare not yet." 

"I will bear nothing. Yoa are here, and 
that is all. And you have been ill too, I have 
Seen it in your face, and you have been sorrow- 
ful. Not so sorrowfol since you came home, 
though, for you feit that I must get well. I 
could not have died, Emest, without seeing you 
again, and telling you that I blessed you for mak- 
ing me so happy in our other days. At least I 
do not think I could, but if it had pleased God to 
take me, that would have been the message mam- 
ma would have had to give you, when you came 
to kiss me for the last time. I know you would 
have kissed me in my coffin, even if we had not 
spoken again. Ah, I will notlook at you," she 
said, embracing him, " for I know I have made 
you cry, and I did not mean it. There is noth- 
ing to cry for now, love. We are together 
again, and I am getting well." 

"The greatest eare, of course the greatfest 
care," answered Mr. Beccles, rather impatiently, 
in the library. "But Dormer is the best 
assistant I ever had, and I can* go away witli 
confidence. While the air is warm, let her have 
as mnch of it as can come in, and perhaps it 
may not be very long before we take her into it. 
But above all things, no hurry." 

" He is right," said Mr. Conway. " You feel 
that, Emest ?" 

"Assuredly. I think I see why you ask 
me. 

"And papa need not have asked you, Emest 
dear," said Mrs. Conway. 

"We understand one another," replied Er- 
nest. "Magdalen has laid her finger on my 
lips, and has utterly forbidden a word until she 
is restored to strength. But she declares, dear 
child, that she is happy. What shall I say to 
you? There has been a stränge agency at 
work, and it is not yet cmshed." 

"Emest, you have given us back our child, 
and we give you back our love," said Mr. Con- 
way. 

"It was never taken away," sobbed Mrs. 
Conway. 

"I will not say that," said her husband, 
gravely. "Had Magdalen — ^had the heaviest 
blow come, we should have met Emest once 
more in this world, and only once. I do not 
affect to make light of what has happened. 
We have been very near a great misery. As 
to what produced it, I am quite content to wait 
Emest's time for explanation, and if it never 
comes, I shall not care for it while Magdalen is 
satisfied." 

U 
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<* Do not speak in that tone, William." 

"Does Eniest find any thing to complain 
of?" 

'* No. It would be stränge indeed ifyou ac- 
cepted my retarn as a fall reparation for what 
has'passed. And if I ask yon to bear with me 
for a few days, it is only that I may be able, 
when I teil you the story, to teil it to the very 
end. It was only, Mr. Conway, my desire to 
be able to do that, which made me ask you 
whether I dared stay another day in London. 
Now, and because I can not leave Magdalen, 
the work mnst remain unfinished, bat not a day 
longer than I can help.'* 

'* Do not speak, do not think of leaving her, 
I implore you," said Mrs. Conway. " Better 
that the dark story should be a mystery for- 
ever." 

"At least," Said Mr. Conway, "you will 
not go except at oar wish — ^give us that pledge, 
Emest. I am not one to stand between you 
and honor — ^you may trast me." 

"And you may trust me, when I teil you 
here, as I told you in London, that only Magda- 
len could haye broaght nie away, after I had 
opened the packet which you gave me. I.have 
an account to settle with the man who sent that 
packet here, bat it is none the less safe for 
Standing oyer." 

'^Then, until yoa please, no more of the 
past. Yon are an* excellent nurse, Emest, as 
Beccles allows, but yoa are not to knock yoar- 
seif up. I wish yoa woald get a ride. Shall 
I ask Fanshaw to lend you a horse ?" 

" Not at present, thanks. This house, and 
somctimes the garden, are my tether until I 
can be spared for a longer joamey than Fan- 
shaw*s horse can go. I am looking for a book, 
mamma. I am to read to her for a little while 
when she awakes.** 

"Nothing has been altered . here, Emest. 
All is as you left it." 

"Magdalen came in here — ^my dear friends, 
the recollection is painfal, but teil me for once 
and for all — Magdalen came in here'from a 
walk, and foand a letter. I will speak of that 
presently. Bat where had she been — whom had 
she met or seen ?" 

" She had been to her poor folks at Traial- 
gar,'* said Mr. Conway. "I know not whom' 
she had relieved, bat sh^ must have met Edward 
Grafton, who accompanied her part of the way 
back, but left her when she saw me. She said 
notbing when we retumed, bat came up here, 
and foand a letter which she broaght down. 
You know the rest" 

" Edward Grafton. And that interview had 
agitated her. What coald he haye to say to 
her ?" 

"Ican not teil. You know that he once 
hoped to make her bis wife.'* 

"Yes. Bat he would not dare. — Stay. 
Does Grafton visit at Martletowers ?" 

"No. I think not," said Mrs. Conway. 
"He is by no means one of Mrs. De Gully 's 
sort. And I remember hearing that he was me. 



personally rade to her — that is, he told her the 
truth, as a clergyman — and she would not be 
likely to encourage him." 

* *• I must know, however. Meantime, a word 
more. The letter which Magdalen foand and 
read, and which she had read before, had anoth- 
er meaning than that which was apparent, bat 
on the honor of a gentleman — dear Mrs. Con- 
way, as the husband of your chiM — I assure 
you that it was no commanication which you 
woald think I oaght not to have received. It 
referred to something which was no secret from 
yon. My aunt, Mrs. Stepney, had taken care 
of that. The letter, which I would not haye 
received here, could I haye helped it, was 
meant to teil me that dae proyision had been 
made for some from whom I was forever sepa- 
rated, and that it had been gladly accepted." 

"I was right, William,** said Mrs. Conway, 
in a low yoice, but not so low as tp escape the 
ear of Ernest, nor was it intended to be nnheard 
by him. 

" Magdalen is happy," said Mr. Conway, 
almost sternly. "Therefore, let the past be 
past. It is due to Mrs. Stepney to add that she 
neyer said a word in the sense at which Dormer 
hints.** 

" That is not quite so, William.*' 

"To me, then,'* said Mr. Conway, with the 
same manner. "The subject had better be 
dropped ; or, if eyer resumed, it shoald be as 
part of the explanation promised by Dormer 
hereafter.'* 

" The matters are ntterly unconnected, Mr. 
Conway,** said Emest, " except in so far as both 
affect me. I haye giren you an assarance which 
I am sure you receiye as truthful.** 

" I do, Emest,** said Mrs. Conway. 

"It is not for me to doubt my daughter*8 
husband,** said Mr. Conway, calmly. "We 
were considering, I think, whether Mr. Edward 
Grafbon coald haye done any thing to prodace 
Magdalen's agitation. I am anable' to see how 
he could haye done so. But the shortest way is 
to ask him.** 

"That is my business," said Emest; "and 
as I do not leaye the house» may I send for 
him?** 

" Is not the house your own, Emest ?'* said 
Mrs. Conway. 

He wrote a brief but courteons note to Ed- 
ward Grafton, and dispatched it, and resumed 
bis place by the side of Magdalen. 

"That is a reyelation füll of comfort for a 
parent,** said Mr. Conway, when alone with bis 
wife. 

" As you said just now, Magdalen is happy,. 
dear. We must forget what has gone by, and 
trust in the future.** 

" Yes. But again yon haye been right in one 
of your instinctive guesses, and I who reproach- 
ed you for it haye again shown myself a ibol. 
I begin to fear that in keeping that other secret 
from me, you exercised a wise discretion. I 
sappose that my facultiea must be deserting 
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"William," said his wife, in a distressed 
tone, ** you are behaving more cruelly than you 
can understand, in talking in that manner. This, 
to which he bas alladed, was not suggested to 
you, but to me, and you coald not judge wheth- 
er Mrs. Stepney had a meaning or not. And it 
is not like you to harp on a matter which I 
hoped you had forglven and forgotten." ■■ 

" There was nothing to forgive, Mary, and no 
reason for forgetting. But as to this bad story, 
what is to be said of Mrs. Stepney, a religious 
woman, as she calls herseif, who knew the charac- 
ter of her nephew, yet deliberately helped him 
to a marriagc with an innocent girl who deserved 
all a man*s first love ?" 

" You will be angiy again if I say what, per- 
haps, I onght not to say." 

" Say it, and venture." 

** I would much rather, of course, that wehad 
nover known any thing about this matter. But 
if all I hear is true, we are not the first couple 
of parents who have heard of such a thing, and 
it is not a necessary consequence that Ernest 
shonld not be a good husband. We are too old 
for romance, William. It would be very pleas- 
nnt to believe that one*s husband had never 
thought of any body but one's seif, but it would 
be yery foolish; and I am not certain that I quite 
believe it even of you. There was an odd story 
about you and some architect's widow, who was 
wonderfuUy anxious that her dear late hnsband's 
memoirs should be written. I heard of it. But 
you have behaved pretty well to me, all things 
considered." 

"My dear Mary, your exultation at getting 
Ernest back to Magdalcn has made you nnmind- 
ful of all the moralities and the proprieties, and 
I hope you will tone down." 

"That is the truth, William. I could rush 
about the honse and clap my hands like an old 
fool. Don't scowl and frown at him any more, 
that is a dear. I am sure he is very sorry ^or 
any thing he may have done, and he has sat at 
Magdalenas feet, like Gamaliel, ever since he 
came into the honse.'' 

" Like Gamaliel I But no wonder at such a 
blunder as that ; for wherever you go for your 
religion, it is not where Gamaliel is talked about. 
Do you seriously mean that I am to take no 
further notice of what I have heard, and am to 
receive Ernest on the old terms ?" 

' * Yes ; and not to call him Dormer. He no- 
ticed it, I assure you." 

" I röeant that he should notice it.'* 

" What is the good ? Come in and see Mag- 
dalen, and then try whether you have the heart 
to annoy a man whom she loves, and who is 
curing her." 

** And you are * not eager to hear the whole 
history of his absence, even though I told you of 
the Strange effect produced upon him by that 
packet ?" 

" I am eager for nothing but to see Magdalen 
Walking about that garden, and one thing more. 
Life is not made np of strong griefs and great 
joys, William .dear, but of peace and content, 



and the Icss we care about disturbances of either 
sort, the better. Let us go into her bedroom." 

" This is good preaching from a woman who 
can hardly sit still for delight at the retum of 
the prodigal son." 

" Do not call him so. What he has been, I 
dare say he has been made by circumstances, 
and now he is going to be all that is good and 
kind to Magdalen. Speak affectionately to him, 
William. I know that you feel so toward him." 

"These are woman's morals, Mrs. Conway. 
But as a* feminine question is concemed, I sup- 
pose you have a right to settle the law." 

" Dear William, my mind teils me that you 
feel more rightly in this matter than I do, but 
my heart is very obstinate, and refuses to listen 
to any tliing against Ernest." 

So that aifair was condoned, and Mr. Con- 
way's band rested on Ernesfs Shoulder as the 
parents stood gazing on Magdalen, and seeking 
to descry the retum of color to her face. 

"Beccles trusts to him not to over-fatigue 
you, dearest," said the mother. 

"It is him seif that he over-fatigues. Can 
you not make him go out, mamma?" 

" No," said Ernest ; " nobody can." 

But he was mistaken, as he speedily discover- 
ed. 

Mr. Sergeant Penguin's irreverent appeal to 
thö great poet had met with the reception which 
irreverence merits, and the distinguished law\ er 
and ex-actor tried in vain for a qüotation which 
should answer the triple purpose designed. He 
was therefore compelled to employ the post, a 
thing he rather hated to do, for like many a 
Capital talker, he was, owing to early neglect, a 
bad letter.writer. He tied np, very curtly, tbe 
fact that Farquhar had broken down in cross- 
examination, but had adhered with solemn per- 
tinacity (the leamed counsel spelled it with an s) 
to his Strange story, with the qualification of 
which we have heard. Emest's reply was a 
reiterated entreaty that Fenguin and Haslop 
would keep a watch on Dudley, and take any 
Step, lawful or unlawful, for preventing him 
from getting out of the way. He sent Haslop 
a kind little message from Magdalen. 

But Ernest Dormer did not need to trouble 
himself as to Dudley's fscape. That person 
had not the least Intention of getting out of the 
way at present. 

When Dudley left the Chambers, he was so 
beaten down by the defeat he had sustained, 
that he had not even energy enough to break 
forth into the torrent of savage language which 
usuälly indicated his wrath. He had previoush* 
become fixed in the belief that the other sidc 
was intimidated, and that Dormer's advisers 
were only going through some formalities before 
submitting. Yet Dudley was no fool. He had 
taken, as we have seen, long and patient thought 
over his charges, and he had supported them by 
evidence which might be valueless in a legal 
point of view, but which was strong enough, he 
imagined, for its purpose, that of producing 
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moral conyiction. And so it had seemed to 
be, and Fengoin's off-hand ridicale Dodley 
had treated, and jastly, as a mere trick of fence. 
AU that was wanted was the deliberate evidence 
of the gentleman who was prepared to testify to 
the presence of Miss Conway, and to tne inci- 
' dents which made up the scandalons history ; 
and George Farquhar, nnder the double infla- 
ence of some hope and mach fear, had accom- 
panied him to clench the accasation before the 
tribonal. Snddenly, and at the erisis of the 
hearing, Farquhar had abandoned and defied 
him, and he had been sent empty away. 

The blow had staggered him. 

He had lived a wild and reekless life, and it 
had utterly blinded him to the hideons immor- 
ality of the scherae by which he had designed to 
win his prize. He had seen tc j mnch treachery 
and vice, too much sorrow and agony among 
deceivers and victims, in earlier days, to be 
scared at the thonght of the necessary' conse- 
qnences of his plan, and considered those conse- 
qnences only as they might bear upon his de. 
sign. Whether Magdaleu had died of a broken 
heart (thoagh he had small belief in such 
deaths), and whether Donner were disgraced 
among his fellows, and were driveninto exile, 
Dudley cared nothing ; not that he was willfuUy 
or wantonly cruel, bat that his selfishness and 
greed had tanght him that his own snccess was 
the one thing to be attained, and that having a 
ffreat chance of gaining it, he'would be false to 
himself if he spared those whose rain was nec- 
cssary. If he condescended to take them into 
consideration at all, it was from a scoffer's 
point of view. They might, and no doabt 
woold be very miserable fbr a time, and they 
might qnarrel and separate, or they might hash 
the matter np, bat any further exposure woald 
be their own faalt. Let them pay him, and he 
woald be as silent as Andrew Barton himself. 
On the whole-r-they will believeit who know 
the distortion of mind prodaced by wickedness 
— Mr. Dndley had worked himself round to the 
idea that he was somehow in his right, and that 
resistance to him savored of injustice. If he 
had fonnd that locket, he said — when brandy 
had enfeebled the brain and emboldened the 
tongae — ^he woald have been entitled to a re- 
ward. He had foaud it, and a story linked to 
it, and he woald have his reward for both. Bat 
this sophistry he vented only at certain mo- 
ments of excitement: when sober, he took a 
calmer and deadlier look at the circomstances, 
and set himself to his task with a stronger will 
than might have been indicated by his maan- 
dering logic. He believed that he saw his way, 
clearly, to the gold he coveted. And the wit- 
ness whom he deemed so safe had failed him, 
and all was over. 

No, he woald not believe that. Kor was it, 
in fact, obvious. As he went home, with his 
eyes on the ground, and heedlessly jostling the 
wayfarers, who thonght he was drunk, new light 
poured into the brain of Benjamin Dudley, and 
again he walked erectly and defiantly. 



Bot before he went into the battle again, he 
determined, like heroes of old, to offer up a 
human sacrifice. Farquhar was bardly worth 
his vengeance, bat shoald feel it. Dudley had 
extorted from him the address of the terrible 
father, and to this the revengeful man dispatch- 
ed a letter, in which the extravagance and 
profligacy of the son, his desertion of the office, 
and his being engaged in a nefarioos plot^ were 
set out in language that would not mislead for 
lack of directness. This letter Dudley, with a 
grim satisfiEustion, sent off to York. 

To the message which had suddenly changed 
the conrse of Farqnhar, and had bid him set at 
defiance his friend and Mentor, Dudley, cnri- 
ously, did not attach very great importance. 
He did not, in fact, adopt the idea that the note 
had had that effect, and he attributed George 
Farqahar*s refusal to spiritual terror. Theyoang 
man was weak and ill, and the solemnity of the 
oath, the tremendous appeal of Fenguin, and 
the quieter bat more effsctlve waming of Haslop, 
had worked upon his weak natnre, and he had 
shrunk from peijury. Dudley had no time to 
despise him for such4eebleness, but had rushed 
into hate of Farquhar, and avenged himself as 
has been told. But, what was the message? 
he asked himself, when he turned from ponder- 
ing on his own scheme, to recall the interview 
at Pengnin's Chambers. 

'*The female he had seen ovemight." 

That conveyed no intelligence, It was rather 
calculated to put Mr. Farquhar's friend, who 
well knew Mir. Farquhar's ways, on a false 
scent. 

He thonght that he should like to find ont, 
bat he had no time to waste on Farqnhar. 
Besides, Mr. Sergeant Pengain had probably 
placed him ander protection, perhaps sent him 
away. However, he would try. No härm 
could be done now by taking a new confederate 
into the bnsiness. 

Yes, Mrs. Faunt was at home. She had a 
headache, and could not go out that day. How- 
ever, she would come down to Mr. Dudley, and 
perhaps he might give her something to relieve 
her head. 

«* Well, Charity. Headache,» eh? Fortified 
yourself last night against the London air, and 
overdid the fortification ?" 

'* Nothing of the kind, Benjamin. Don*t be 
so rnde. Tou always think the worst of peo- 
ple," Said Mrs. Faunt. 

'* You shall see that I think the best of yon, 
Charity. Yon came here with a cock-and-bull 
Story abont getting into an asylnm, and wanting 
testimonials, and I did not believe a word of it. 
But you came for something. What do yon 
want me to do for you, as 1*11 try and do it ?" 

(( Very good, Benjamin. I overlook yonr 
doubtfuliiess of my veracity, by reason of ypur 
readiness to oblige. The testimonials I want, 
and shall thank you kindly for the same. But 
they don*t hnrry. Something is np which I 
presume does, and you are going to ask me to do 
you a Service in retum for that which you are 
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promisinjiC to try and do for me. All right. 
Short rcckonings make long friends.*' 

" You have hit it. You know the young fel- 
low that was here, and that you got the cab for, • 
after the row with nie ?'* 

** I remember the row. I don't remember 
much about him, except that he seemed a great 
fool. What about him?" 

" Why, this. He was with me at a lawyer*s 
to-day, and he had a message brought in to him. 
It made him very bnmptious. If you go and 
see him, and get into his confidence, or in any 
way can find out what that message was, I'U 
give you five guineas." 

" If it's worth fiye it*8 worth six, Benjamin, 
and I wish you*d make it six, because that's my 
lueky number. I was born on a sixth of the 
month." 

" Do you call that Inck ? YouUl see, some 
day. But TUmake it six. There.*' . 

'^ And what is his name, and where does he 
live ? You told me, but it went right out of my 
head — no, stop — Peter Wildboy." 

^^ Feter Williams was on his card, but that 
is not his real name. Here it is, and here is 
his address. Find that out for me; and, 
Charity, I say — I think on the day after to- 
morrow he will have a letter from York that 
will make him open his eyes. If you could 
manage to know about that, I should be all the 
gladder." 

"Is that extra, or in the six?" 

*' Don't be extortionate. Nothing is baser 
than trying to extort money by means of a per- 
son's secrets, Charity," said Dudley, with a 
grim sort of humor. 

" Yes, it is high base, Benjamin. That's 
true," replied the woman, eyeing him anxiously. 
" Is he trying a trick bn me?" she thought, 
"and has he found me out?" "Benjamin," 
she said, "it comes to me, as the Quakers say, 
not to do this for you unless I am paid in ad- 
yance. Do you see it in the sämo way ?" 

* * Certainly not. But I'U play fair. There is 
half for you. Come. If you fail, I won't give 
you any more. If you find out, I'll pay you 
instant ly. That is Square dealing." 

" I'm content.»* " No," she thought, " he 
would not gite me three guineas for nothing." 
"And where is it?" she asked. Oh, Judd 
Street. That's somewhere by the New Road, I 
think. But IUI take a cab, and go like a lady, 
which I can afford to do, as you have been so 
liberal.'» 

" Wrote to the poor young feUow's father at 
■ York, has he ? Well, he has lost no time. I 
hope to manage the business to your satisfac- 
tion, my dear Mr. Dudley. I am sure I have 
ms^aged well enough up to the present time, 
Mr. Dudley. To have the luck to catch his 
mother at the very door, and to get the news 
from her, and to make her consent not to teil 
him at once, poor thing, as it was for his good 
that he shouldn^t know directly, and to manage 
to keep her away from him, thongh she was 
dying to see him, that was not bad, Mr. Dudley. 



And to cocker him up for the lawyers, and make 
him solemnly bind himself to go with you, and 
be your witness, as I knew I could get you to 
perform what you promised if he got the money 
for you, that was not bad, Mr. Dudley. And 
then to make it right with that clerk, who is a 
good-looking man for a bald-head, and to get 
him to listen and give me the ofiice at the right 
minute, and then to send in the bit of paper that 
brought you out raging like a fiery flying ser- 
pent among the Jews, that was any thing but 
bad, Mr. Dudley. And now to collar the drag- 
ons — ^your own dragons — for going to get news 
about what I did myself, that's best of all, Mr. 
Dudley ; and before I have done with you, I'U 
have change for the shaüi photograph, and that 
Highgate cemetery, not counting bad language, 
which is nothing between friends, Mr. Dudley." 
Mr. Haslop looked in vain for George Farqu- 
har at the Station. The young man was, for the 
first time for mauy a long day, in secret, earnest 
talk, yet neither doing wrong nor receiving the 
wages of wrong. He was at his lodging, where 
his mother had impatiently awaited him. Poor 
Mrs. Farquhar scarcely steps upon onr stage, 
though her unseen agency has long moved one 
of our characters. If we let her be seen for a 
moment, it is not that she is essential to the ac- 
tion, but because it may be pleasant, at nearly 
the last time we shall behold George Farquhar, 
to see him with a gentle band in his own, and 
with kind and loving eyes gazing on him. Those 
motherly eyes dimroed as they saw that the son, 
on whom his mother had doted, the more that 
she had no one eise to love, and that his exist- 
ence was a taunt to her, had been living a bad 
and weakening life, and was a melancholy con- 
trast to the fresh, bright-eyed elastic youth who 
had come up from the Yorkshire hüls to be de- 
moralized in town. But there were no re- 
proachcs for him, no reproofs. With a foint 
instinct of kindliness, the Strange woman who 
had interfered with Farquhar's actions had niade 
a revelation to bis mother tiiat weak and wicked 
as her son had become, he might be reclaimed, 
for he had some heart left. Thcti, no mother 
ever doubted of her boy, in defiance of proof 
that satisfied all the world, nor did Mrs. Far- 
quhar need that assurance. But it was well 
that she should know his errors. She had to 
teil him that the tyrannical and violent father, 
who had made her own life a misery, and had 
held out to George the fatal menace which, 
known to Dudley, had left the young man in 
the power ofthe latter, had suddenlydied in the 
midst of an access of raving passion, and that a 
will, made by him in a period of coinpunction, 
and which he had sworn was destroyed, existed 
— and she was rieh. What more could she 
have to say to her only child ? Let us leavc 
him with her affectionate arms round his neck. 
If he weeps, they are tears of which he need not 
be ashamed, and which we may be sure that she 
will not mock or chide. 
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MR. WIORAH. 



Mb. Dudlby*8 next visit was to Mr. Henry 
Wigram, wbom he missed twice, bat secnred at 
last by force of an earnest reqnest that Mr. 
Wigram would be at home at an appointed 
hour. And as the bour appointed hy Dudley 
was öne wbich Wigram had fixed för a pleasant- 
er meeting, he was proportionately out of tem- 
per. A change had come over Wigram since 
the early days of our acquaintance with him : 
the affectation of melancholy, which did not sit so 
ill upon him, had disappeared, and its place had 
been taken by a petulance and waspishness 
which made him unaScceptable tö bis friends. 
Since the affair with Donner, he had kept hira- 
self oat of Society a good deal, and this had not 
tended to preserve the botüiomie which men like 
in an assoöiate. 

'* I am sorry to have kept you at home/^ said 
Mr. Dadicy, *' and it was necessary that I 
shonld see you, or I would bare written." 

** I supposed so, and therefore I stayed,** said 
Henry, slightly indicating a chair rather than 
performing the nsual courtesy, and Standing 
on the hearth-rug, where he occupicd himself, 
while listening, in drawing on a new pair of 
gloves. 

'* The fact is, that I have a favor to ask of 
you.'* 

'* That I also supposed. Is it the same sort 
of thing that you asked before ?" 

'^ No," said Dudley, ** but it is a consequence 
of ^hat. I believe that you have a sister resi- 
dent in Naybury ?" 

"Well?" 

" I was, I suppose, indebted to that lady for 
the delivery of that packet of which you took 
Charge?" 

" It was delivered, was it not ?" 

*' Yes, I have reason to think so.'* 

** Then I don't see that it concems you how 
it got to its destination.** 

** I do not say that it does,** replied Dudley, 
calmly. He had come for a purpose which he 
had no Intention of defeating by resenting Mr. 
Wigram's rudeness. **I unerely wish to ac- 
knowledge one Obligation before incurring an- 
other.'* 

*' What is the other tobe ?'* 

'^Assuming that I am right, and that the 
lady whom I mention lives at Naybury, I have 
to ask you to give me an introduction to her.'* 

" Well," said Wigram, " that request is ei- 
ther a yery proper ono, or about as cool a piece 
of cheek as I have heard of lately. May I ask 
' what reason you have for thinking that my sis- 
ter would, desire the honor of your acquaint- 
ance'?'* 

The eider man thns insolently addressed by 
the younger one gave no sign of anger, but re- 
plied — 

"•I incline to believe that you will think the 
request proper enough to be granted, when Isay 
that there is a person at Naybury whom we 



both hate, and that the object of my joumey is 
certainly no good to him.** 

** You need not, Mr. Dudley, mix up my feel- 
ings with your own in regard to any body, and 
you may understand distinctly that I have no 
idea of connecting my sister with any act of 
yours. I suppose that I need not speak more 
plainly ? We know something of each other, 
and need not talk much. If this is all you had 
to say, I wish you a good-morning.** 

** That you can do, Mr. Wigram, but you will 
scarcely wish to do it, on reflection. . I am real- 
ly sorry to detain you, as I see is thecase, but I 
would venture to advise your bearing me with 
temper. I avoid any language that should ir- 
ritate you. Hear me out.** 

"I don't see the good, but go on." 

'^Then, without oifending you by any refer* 
ence to my. own feelings, which I would entire- 
ly separate from yours, I may say that there is 
a person at Naybury whom you would like to 
punish for afi offense against yourself. Now, I 
see it on your lip to reply that when a gentle- 
man has wrongs to right he does not do it with 
the aid of an apothecary of whom he knows no 
good. Doubtless, but supposing the gentleman 
has no way to do it, and suppose that the apoth^ 
ecary intends to take bis own course whether 
the gentleman helps him or not, I might ask a 
dnller man than you are whether it is quite ra- 
tional to refuse without knowing what you re- 
fuse?'* 

"You have so exactly expressed my senti- 
ments abont your proposition, whatever it is. 
that I wonder you don't feel youraelf answer- 
ed." 

** AI) that I want," continued MV. Dudley, 
as if the other had not spoken, " is such an in- 
troduction to your sister — of whom I would 
speak less familiarly if I knew her name — such 
an introduction as would justify her in giving 
mc some information as to society in Naybury, 
and just the hints which would enable me to 
give the widest circulation to some Statements 
affecting Mr. Ernest Dormer. The lady would 
be responsible for nothing I might do, she would 
merely assist me to consider how I could most 
directly achieve my purpose." 

" Supposing that I did what I shall not do, 
you would not find my sister willing to assist 
you, Mr. Dudley.** 

"You underrate your influence with her, I 
think, Sir." 

"There, you see. A request for an intro- 
duction has grown into a demand for influ- 



ence. 
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" I snbniit to you that of course I can go down 
to Naybury without the letter I want, and I can 
get the directory, and ascertain for myself who 
are the nobility and gentry, and I dare say that 
I should make some very good shots. But time 
presses, and if I do not act at once, it will be too 
late.'* 

"Why?" 

"Becanse," said Dudley, having once more 
recouTse to bis favorite Napoleonic weapon, 
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"Mr. Donner and bis wife leave England in 
two days. After their departnre my Statement 
wonld be barmless, bat to drive tbem with it, as 
it were, from their bome would be sometbing 
like a revenge.'* 

** You are wrong about Mrs. Donner. Sbe 
is very 111, and in no State to be moved." 

« * Is tbat so ?" thougbt Dudley . * * My doing, 
perbaps." And the thougbt came on bim that 
if be dealt too rougbly, be migbt have destroyed 
bis own chances along with tbat life of her 
whom be bad assailed. But be bad no leisare 
to panse, and he instantly answered— • • 

^'Tou are right as to the illness. Tbat is 
the reason for the basty removal. They bave 
bad consultations with the best London men, 
and Mrs. Donner is ordered away directly. I 
know tbat acabin bas been secured for a voyage 
to Lisbon.'' 

" Then, Mr. Dudley, yon mnst be a damned 
brate to propose to me what you do, and I 
sboald be worse if I listened a moment longer. 
Whatever wrong I may bave suifered from Mr. 
Dormer, I bave no quarrel with bis wife ; and if 
I bad one, do you tbink I would wreak it on a 
sick lady jnst as sbe was about to be carried on 
board a ship ? You bad better go away." 

Dudley ground bis teeth. He bad invented 
a basty lie, and be, being wbat he was, bad not 
considered wbat must be the constant effect of 
such a Story upon any man wjio retained a spark 
of gentlemanly feeling. Then he went from 
bad to worse. 

'* I am glad to see so inuch true religion," be 
Said, coarsely. *'If Mr. Dormer bad known 
tbat be was beating such a sincere Christian, 
who was going to forgive bim so easily, perhaps 
be woaldn*t have bit so bard, or boasted quite 
so much of the flogging he bad bestowed on 
bim." 

Mr. Wigram pointed to the door. 

** When I please," was the insolent reply. 
*' I don't tbink you would care to try to turn 
me out of the room by fofce — Mr. Dormer's 
whip, perhaps, bas left you nnequal to tbat sort 
of tbing, and so you may as well bear me 
throngb. I know ipore of Naybury thän you 
tbink, and though I can't remember your sister's 
name, I bave heard a good deal about her, and 
her many virtues. I sball bave no difficulty in 
finding her out, and I believe there is no hus- 
band on the premises to be jealous of my 
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Visit. 

" Or thrash you out of the place, which is 
wbat you mean, I suppose, you cowärdly cad. 
No, but there is some one who can protect her, 
and I warn you tbat if you enter that house you 
will come to grief." 

'^ i sball risk tbat, I dare say. And if I get 
speecb of the lady, I may find tiiat sbe bas more 
spirit than her brother." 

Mr. Wigram rang the bell. 

" A policeman," he said to the man-servant. 

'*You need not take the trouble. I bave 
said my say, Mr. Wigram." 

" Shall I fetch bim, sir?" 



If I ring again, yes, witbout Coming up. 
Now,'* be added, as the man retired, ** one word. 
Dare to go to my sister's, and it will be the 
■worst Visit you ever made." 

" It*s you who are slandering the lady, not I, 
Mr. Wigram. I know tbings are said, but I did 
not tbink matters were so bad as tbat." 

Dudley rose with a coarse laugb, but be re- 
treated to the door with bis face to the other. 
For Wigram snatched the poker, and though bc 
migbt not bave bad the courage to rush upon 
tbc man who thus spoke of Julia De Gully, 
Dudley thougbt that a bidw on the back of bis 
head migbt come witbin the limits of the otber's 
resolution. 

** You sbould bave done tbat when Mr. Dor- 
mer came to see you, " jeered Dudley, as he left 
the room. 

** A ruffian," said Mr. Wigram, with an im- 
precation. ** A cruel, dastardly ruiffiän. I bäte 
Dormer, but I will forgive bim out and out if 
be bappens to break tbat villain's bones. When 
she is ill, and belpless. I hope that if he does 
go down Dormer will kill bim." 

It is pleasant to cbronicle a good impulte, 
and it may be thougbt cynical to balance it by 
a recoUection of other tbings. But wbat' injurv 
could W^igram do to Magdalen compared to 
tbat be bad already done, by sneering and 
whispering her fame away ? 
• ** I ought never. to have spoken to the fel- 
low,*' Said Wigram, verytruly, tohimself, "but 
tbat hag knows such a lot of tbings, and one 
did not care to refuse her a small matter. I 
begin to tbink tbat it may turn out not to bave 
been a small matter, and I may have got Julia 
into a mess. I hope not, partly for the foolisb 
idiot's own sake, and partly because it will give her 
such an etemal pull on me. I would go down 
and see about it, but I know she*ll get money 
out of me. The govemor did a very good tbing 
for bis pocket when he cast her off, a selfisb 
old screw, and I*m deuced glad they petitioned 
against bis retum — wish they bad turned bim 
out. It's bard on me tbat I am the only mem- 
ber of the family that will do any tbing for her. 
As to my advising her to marry, I did it for the 
best. I thougbt he was a rigbt-down good fel- 
low, and rieh. Anybow, I pay for the mistake. 
I ought to go down, though. He*ll make some 
mischief, and drag in Julia. And yet it's a 
bore, because—" 

He talked to himself— men who live alone 
often do — ^but be bad an instinct of stoppinj; 
when his conversation with himself became 
dangerous. On the nature of wbat migbt have 
iinished the sentence we desire no ligbts, nor 
do we want to know why he presently wished, 
aloud, tbat the old hag was witbin hail. 

"I'll tbink aboutit," he said, after a pause. 
**If I don't go, ril telegraph and put the 
goose on guard. Stop, 1*11 write the message 
now, I bäte writing in those pawnbroker-stalls 
at the Office. Wonder wbether we shall ever 
Imitate the Americans, and telegraph politely, 
likc . gentiemen, instead of counting the words. 
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How iJiall I pnt it ? Let's see/' said Henry, 
taking out a form. 

*^Do not see a man called Dndley, or if he 
gets to you, beware of doing any thing he asks. 
Send him away. Most important.*' 

"There,** said Mr. Wigram, "neat but not 
gaudy, as the deril said when he painted bis 
tail pea-green. Daren't have quoted tbat at the 
club, because fellows wonld have said they had 
heard it before. That's the advantage of talk- 
ing to yonrself, you're never snabbed. By 
Jore, I feel in unnsnal good spirits to-day — 
something badis going to happen, I snppose.** 

Mr. Wigram gare the telegram to hia seirant 
with instmctions to take it at once to the office. 
And yet it went. 

-Mr. Dadley retreated, rery farioos. He 
could not nnderstand why he had been refosed 
the favor he solicited. The reason assigned by 
the indignant Wigram Mr. Dudley belieyed to 
be mere fadge. The yonng man had a personal 
hatred for Dormer, and woald not have rejected 
a Chance of gratifying it on a merely sentiment- 
al gronnd like that which Wigram had assign- 
ed* There was something eise in it. And, 
recollecting who had introdaced them, Dadley 
began to snspect some new device on her part. 
But he was wrong, as a man is snre to be nine 
times ont of ten when he gets into a confirmed 
habit of distrnsting all mankind, especially if 
his reason be that all mankjnd ought to distmst 
him. Mr. Wigram had merely yielded to the 
instincts which it would have been better for 
him tcf have cultivated more freely. Mr. Dud- 
ley, moreover, was angry with himself for not 
having thought ofa better reason for haste than 
the one he had given. But there was one cnrious 
thing in his meditations. He did not see that 
his request to be admitted to'a confidential sort 
of interview with a lady of position and con- 
nections, of whom he knew little, she knowing 
nothing of him, was an extraordinary one. 
This blindness did not arise from the man 's 
own arrogance, considerable as that was, bat 
from the reaction of the idea that he was him- 
self aboat to be a respectable man, and to take 
his place as an honorable member of an honora- 
ble profession. It was stränge that he shonld 
wish to be that for which he was so ill qualified, 
bat it was stranger that he shonld cling with a 
dogged resolution to the belief that he was going 
to be all this, at the time that he was eroploying 
arts tiiat were least compatible with even decent 
feeling, to say nothing of honor. • Bat those 
who have not beheld this kind of inconsistency 
in sundry persons, met in the coarse of life, 
have either been fortunate in their acqaaint- 
nnces, or have kepc. their eyes serenely fixed on 
higher things than human endeavors. 

"I will have my money," said Mr. Dadley. 
His money! Bat he had taught himself to 
think it his. 

Mr. Foult, the red-headed assistant, had re- 
ceived sailing orders, and whether he had com- 
pleted his medical education or not, he mnst go 
on board and take Charge of his three hnndred 



men, women, and children. He had not used 
much ceremony with his instructor, for whom 
he had conceived a great disesteem, bot had, 
simply informed him, on leaving one evening, 
that he should not come back. To which con- 
eise notice Mr. Dudley had replied, as concise- 
ly, to the effect that the arrangement was lucky , 
as Mr. James Foult was not wanted any morc. 
Dadley, however, added — 

**If you had had a little more sense, and 
made yourself agreeable to me, it might have 
been good for you. I am going ont of business, 
and 1 might have thrown a chance in the way 
of a fellow who had behaved well to me. If 
you like to take any of those books, or all of 
them, you may, and you will find some notes in 
them that may be useful. I >don't want them 
— it*a no favor." 

'* I did notexpect any kindness from you, Mr. 
Dudley," said Mr. Foult, ** and I thank you for 
your well-meant offer. But I would rather not 
accept it I wish you good-bye." . 

'*As you like, my good fellow. Go along. 
If there isn't a remarkable mortality qu board 
the Gentk Crales, it will be wonderful lack for 
the medical offioer. Better take the books." 

** Thanks, no. They would bring me no Inck. 
They don't seem to have brought much to their 
owner. Good-bye, Sir." 

And they met no more. 

** I wish he had taken the books," said Dad- 
ley. *^I had a liking for the fellow. He has 
pluck. He may kill those poor devils, but it 
won't be by letting 'em die for fear of trying any 
thing that comes into his red head. The books 
have not brought me lack. He's about right 
there. But t am past luck now, and all depends 
on myself. So we*ll have the ehop shut up, and 
never open it any mote." 

Dudley passed one other night in Lancaster 
Street. His preparations for travel were expe- 
ditious. His Intention was to foUow up the 
plan which he had decided npon, and then to 
retum, dispose of hisTjusiness and property in any 
way that offered, provided it were rapid, and 
then to leave England. Ho would not,' there- 
fore, trouble himself to do piore at present than 
to empty his cash-box, throw a few papers to- 
gether into a dcawer, and write a notice, scrawl- 
ed in a large and legible band, that nothing 
'whatever was to be touched until his retum. 
That night he drank deeply. 

Next moming he departed, without a woiai to 
any one. A lad, whom he had been accustom- 
ed to whistle in, and bid take down or put up 
the shutters, waited.in vain that day for the Sig- 
nal, and, lackingthe accustomed coppers, break- 
fasted not, and, being hungry, stole, and dined 
in prison. So works the conservation of 
forces. 

One thing more Dudley did before leaving. 
He went to the iron safe in the little parlor, and 
tiried it, to see that it was locked. He did not 
open it. 

" I may have to open it," he said. " No, I 
shaU not. I am going to win I" 
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And so he went away. 

In the decorously-dressed qaiet gentleman, 
withont a mustache, and with a beard trimmed 
to an nnpretending size, who took np his qnar- 
ters at> a second-rate commercial hotel in Nay- 
buiy, and who gave verj little trouble, but ask- 
ed- a good many qnestions in a pleasant, civil, 
gossiping waj, few bat keen-eyed folk would 
speedily have recognized Mr. Dudley. Inspec- 
tion of his single portraanteau would not have 
aided the recognition, as the card upon it bore 
the name of Davenport. In the course of his 
life some little unpleasantry had ampressed on 
him the advantage of letting a false name agree 
with one*8 Initials. 

Mr. Davenport did not proceed in any foolish 
or violent fashion. He had explained a portion 
of his plan to Mr. Wigram, but it was the small- 
er part, and he did not laj mnch stress upon it. 
He had no intention, however, of being baffled 
by Mr. Wigram, evcn in the matter of the intro- 
duction ; and on the third aftemoon from his 
arrival at Nayburj, Mr. Davenport drove over 
to Martletowen), and sent in an engraved card, 
bearing bis. name. The card had not been en> 
graved for him, certainly, bat he hadobtainedit 
bj honest parchase, and with prudent fbre- 
thonght. 

He was admitted, thongh his name was nn- 
known to Mrs. De Gully. That lady received 
a stranger with a certäin trepidation, but she 
had long leamed that it is mnch safer to see a 
creditor or his representative than to sbon ^- 
ther. He. was indncted into a drawing-room, 
and, 'as usual, he made good nse of his eyes, 
which, in the first live minutes of his prowl, 
while waiting for the lady, showed him the tele- 
gram from Mr. Wigram. Mrs. De Gully had 
used it as a book-mark. 

Somebody came in, but though she was 
gracefnlly dressed, Mr. Davenport*s eye was not 
deceived into a mistake. He had not been 
mnch among ladies of late years, but had retain- 
ed certain instincts. He took no notice of Fran- 
cine, whopretended-tosearchfor something, and 
then retired. 

" Very good, my dear," sjöd Mr. Davenport 
" Now go and teil your eroployer that he looks 
a decent kind of person enough, and probably 
knows her, as he did not ^peak to you.** 

Mrs. De Gully then appeared, in gay and 
brilliant array, for she was going to a garden 
party at Lord Mazagon's. 

Mr. Davenport feit the power that is revealed 
when awful beauty puts on all her arms, and as 
he eonfronted the very handsome, very hold, and 
very well-dressed lady, he owned to himself 
that he was courageoui. There is a certain 
cowardice in that Sensation. Bat he instanfly 
rallied, and comported himself much in the fash- 
ion of his other and better days. 

His apology for his Visit, without an introduc- 
tion, of course involved divers new Napoleon- 
isms. He was a friend of Mr. Henry Wigram's 
who had given him a letter to his sister, which, 
by some accident, he had left out of his writing- 



case, but he had telegrapbed for it to London, 
and it should, of course, be forwarded to Mrs. 
De Gully; but it being possible that he might 
have to leave next day, he had ventured to call, 
rather than leave the neighborhopd without ful- 
filling his promise to Wigram that he would visit 
Martletowers. All was as fluent and plausible 
as could be desired. 

Mrs De Gully was very happy to see him ; 
much regretted that she had to go out that aft- 
emoon ; hoped that he would not go away be- 
fore Coming over. She was going to say that he 
must come and dine with her, but she thought 
she would find out first whether Henry had 
sent him for any pnrpose of his own. Had he 
been in that part of the country before ? There 
was not much scenery, but society was tolerably 
pleasant. When had he last seen Henry ? and 
so f(Mrth. 

Mr. Davenport made himself agreeable, and n 
little brusqueness, which would sometimes in- 
trude into his manner, was not disagreeable-to the 
lady. He was conscious of it hiir seif, and casual- 
ly mentioned that h& had traveled a great deal, 
and had lived a solitary life for some years by jt 
South American river, where he had acquired 
any thing but polish. 

Mrs De Gully declared that she envied him, 
and then — it was her way to say such things to 
strangers — asked him whether he had lived with 
a number of savage wives. 

After that they laughed and got qnite intimate, 
and Mrs. De Gully began rather to admire his 
bold eyes, and talk, which, if not hold, showed 
her that it might easily become so, if ehe Uked. 
She had a great mind to take him over to Lord 
Mazagon's. Her favor with -that easy-moraled, 
good-natured old nobleman would justify that. 

'^But I did not answer your question about 
Henry,** he said. '^It was three or four days 
ago. 

** When you see him again, I wish you would 
scold him for sending me mysterious messages 
and wamings.** 

'' What a dreadful thing to do, Mrs. De Gul- 
ly I Tou don*t mean it ?" 

'* Tes,*' pouted the lady — ^at least, it was not 
a pout, but it was an imitation of one, and rath- 
er pretty — '*he sends telegrams, and I hate 
them." 

'* Ah!" said Mr. Davenport; "now you re- 
mind me of it, he told me that he had been send- 
ing you a telegram, and was going ^lo write to 
you — some man who pretends'to be a Polish no- 
bleman, exiled for his love of liberty, is going 
about selling his family jewels, which would be 
all right, only that he isn't a nobleman and they 
are not jewels ; and Henry heard that he was in 
these parts — he did teil me his name." 

" Should you know it if you heard it ?" said 
Mrs. De Gully, looking for the telegram. 

"Yes — stay — I remember it without being 
told — the fellow*s impudence Struck me. Hc 
says that Lord Dudley Stuart, the great friend 
Qf Foland, was his godfather, and the jewel-man 
calls himself Dudley. Is that right?" 
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^ Tes, that*s the name ; see.*' 

Mr. Davei\port did not mention that he had 
Seen the telegram before, or allnde to the circam- 
stances which had prompted it ; bat he calmly 
asked whether the person had been there. 

'* No, and you may be sure I have given the 
most positive ordere not to admit him; bat 
.Henry migh't hare told me all this/* 

There was a stränge willfulness in this man. 
On the eve of his new and final effort to wring 
ont tlie price of his wicked secret, it pleased him 
to cast aside his cvnicism and coaneness, and to 
attempt to play the man of society. And his 
strong will served him well. 

They settled into the nsaal ran of chatt^r — 
there was the photograph that of coarse Mr. 
Davenport recognized bat it did Mrs. De Gnlly 
no jastice, and the critic's eyes were not shy while 
he compared the real and the pictorial face and 
figare — there was the pet dog, the new noTel, the 
playbill of some private theatricals (scandal aboat 
a lady's over-indalgent draperies), the French 
song, religioas, in the French sense, and notpar- 
ticularly blasphemoas — ^the white house across 
the fields, and the odionsness of its inhabitants — 
and the other usaal sabjects of intellectaal eon- 
versation between man and woman, and all of 
them capable of illastration of a certain kind 
when man and woman choose to talk in a cer- 
tain way, in which Mrs. De Gully excelled from 
practice and Mr. Davenport from native taste. 
And at length she was so pleased with her vis- 
itor that she said — 

*' I woald throw over the Mazagon party, and 
make you stay to dinner, only I should get into 
such disgrace with Lord Mazagon, who is a great 
ally of mine, and defends me against the goody- 
goody women here. Bat if you will send back 
your carriage, I will drive you into Naybury, 
which is in my way." 

Mr. Davenport resolved to avail himself of his 
success, and he might, not long afterward, have 
been seen by the pretty Mre. De Gully's side, as 
she drove her pretty ponies Nayburyward. 
Francine had been remitted to the seat behind. 
Mrs. De Gully mentioned a few of the namesof 
the people about, and Mr. Davenport contrived, 
in a very natural manner, to bring up the name 
Dormer as one that he had heard Henry mention, 
he thought. 

" Yes, he married a sweetly pretty girl down 
here — a Miss Conway. She is very ill just now. 
I will show you the house as we go by, though 
that may be taking you out of your road. Where 
would you like to be. set down ?" 

**That commercial inn will not do," thought 
Mr. Davenport. And he expressed a wish to 
look at the church, which he had heard was good. 

^'It has been spoiled, bat it is good enough 
for Naybury,'* said Mrs. De Gully. * * They are 
a qucer lot, as the devil said of the ten com- 
mandments. Are you shocked ?" 

** FearfuUy ; but then in the East I have 
been accnstomed to seo the worship of the per- 
son you mention, and I don*t like to hear him 
lightly spoken of." 
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'* You need not go to the East for that, I am 
told.*» 

Presently they reached. Naybury, and Mrs. 
De Gully rattled rapidly through, receiving few 
salutations ; and then the Conways' house was 
pointed out, and Mr. Davenport looked up in a 
brazen manner at the Windows, certain that he 
had altered himself so much that were Dormer 
looking out at him, there would be no recog- 
nition. 

'*I am sorry she is so ill," said Mre. De 
Gully ; ** for though she is no acquaintance of 
mine, the Naybury people are such Guys that 
one hates to lose an exception to the role." 
Dangerously ill?" 

They say so. If Henry has told you 
nothing about her, you must not know it from 
me. But there is a dreadful scandal, and the 
illness is thought to be disinclination to face 
society." 

** 1 have never heard of it, and I will be very 
discreet, of course. Has the lady remembered 
hereelf — forgotten herseif, I believe you call it, 
though — or is it the lord whose heart is 
elastic?** 

**We don*t exactiy know." 

^'Let US be safe, then, and suppose both.** 

" And that is just what we do. Now, here 
is the church, if you care about going in. 
Where are you staying, if I want to send you a 
note?" 

'*At Mr. Conway's," said Mr. Davenport, 
composedly. " Marley House." 

Mre. De Gully nearly palled her ponies into 
a ditch; but she whipped.them viciously, and 
her face was fire. 

** You are not serious ?" 

**Quite. Drive me back to the house and 



see. 
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" But this is treachery — and quite shameful," 
said Mre. De Gnlly. ''You ought to häve stop- 
pod me at once." 

''Fear nothing. Do you think that I shall 
be less comfortable at the house because I know 
what sort of people my fnends are? Don't bc 
afraid, my dear Mre. De Gully, that I shall 
compromise you in the least. I am too much 
obliged to you for the ride to-day, for your dc- 
lightful talk, and for your previous Service.'* 

"What have Idone?" 

"Delivered an important packet from me to 
Mre. Dormer," said he, alighting. "Accept 
thanks for all. I shall do myself the honor of 
another visit. Good-aftemoon, and a pleasant 
party." ' 

And he entered the church-yard, tumed, and 
disappeared. 

" There is no making you hold your tongue 
when you start,"said Francine. "I poked you 
nine times to be still. I smelled him.** 

"What do you mean, you vulgär thing?" 

"I smelled him, I teil you. It is the same 
oder that was in the packet I took to the house. 
Ah I it is vulgär, but I use the sense which is 
given me. A great lady is too great for that, 
so she gets in a great mess.*' 
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Very well said, Francine," said Mrs. De 
Gnlly, ** and as a reward for yoar qaickness and 
politeness, please to get down." 

" I am to get down?" 

" Certainly ; don't you hear me ?" 

The companion obeyed in silence. 

**Now, go back to Chervirs, and he will give 
you note-paper. Write to my brother, and say 
yoa do so at my desire. Teil him that I have 
carefiilly guarded against the person mentioned 
in his telegram, and that a gentleman named 
Davenport — remember the name — who is his 
friend, has called upon me, and is the person for 
whom you delivered that packet. Say what he 
is like, and that he is staying with the Con- 
ways. Post the letter with your own hand, 
mind, and then come on to Lord Mazagon's." 

"How?" 

^'Walk — it is only a mile and a half, and 
you like Walking.** 

And Mrs. De Gully whipped her ponies, and 
in a minute was out of hearingo 

"Will I do all that?'* said Francine. "I 
think no. You are very good to set me a walk. 
And I am to say what he is like. I mnst look 
again, Madame.** 

To which end Francine went directly to the 
church, and, entering, found Mr. Davenport 
with his hat on, reading the monuments, and 
the recitals of virtnes and rewards much in the 
spirit which he attributed to another Personage, 
when similarly occupied, and '^knowing bet- 



ter." 

The hat which he had not thought it neces- 
sary to remove in sign of reverence was imme- 
diately taken off as matter of poHteness. He 
had noticed that Francine was on more familiär 
terms with her patroness than he had expected 
to find her. 

** All the virtuous peöple of Na.vbury have 
died, I fear, " he said, smiling. ** It is very mel- 
ancholy. Did you come to see me, or the 
tombs?" 

*'Tou." 

** With a message ?'* 

"No. Of my own will. I want to ask 
something." 

" By all means. 

"It was I who gave that packet for you to 
Mrs. Dormer, and I had much trouble with it. 
Keep your hand from your pocket, please. I 
wish you in return to teil me what was in it.*' 

" At present I would rather pay any postage 
you like to ask.'* 

**You will not teil me?*' 

"I must not do so to-day. When I next 
come to Martlctowers I will." 

"You promise that?'* asked Francine. 

" Certainly, I do ; and a promise in church 
is sacred, you know — always kept, as every mar- 
ried person will teil you.'* 

"That will do,'* said Francine. And she 
left the place of worship. 

"That will not do," she remarked, outside, 
and then she.considered what would do. It was 
not Francine's way to talk to herseif, but on the 



present occasion she closed her tlrin lips more 
tightly than usual, and went to Mr. CherviFs. 

'* Can I speak to you a little ?'' 

" To be sure," said Mr. Chervil, calling to his 
elegant assistant to mind the shop, and conduct- 
ing Francine into a parlor. "Are you not 
well ?*' 

"That is not the thing. I think you like 
Mrs. Dormer?" 

" I have much respect for that lady.'* 

"Bah, with your respect. Is your respect 
strong enongh to make you take a little trouble 
for her good?" 

"Let me hear how you think I can serve 
her.** 

"You know — all Naybury knows — thata let- 
ter was given to her ?'* 

" Yes; and who gave it." 

"So much the better; you will believe the 
more in what I say. . The person who sent the 
letter is now in this town, and his name is Dav- 
enport. What he has come for I know not, 
but for no good. He is a bad man ; I have seen his 
face. Mrs. De Gully told me to write this to her 
brother. I shall not write. If you like, you 
may. You have his address. The name is 
Davenport, and he is a smooth-faced man, but 
his voice is hard. Good-day, Sir.'* 

" Let US see,'* thought Mr. Cjiervil. * * First, 
whät do I care what happens to any body in 
Naybury, except one person, and will meddling 
in this matter do him any good or härm ? Good 
— out of the qnestion ; no good ever came to 
any body by interfering with other folks* busi- 
ness^memorandum, however, that proposition 
may be modified. I (San gain nothing by in|er- 
ference. Harm — that depends on what I may 
do. Writing a mere note to Mr. Henry Wig- 
ram, at the re^uest of a valued customer, Mrs. 
De Gully, is not an out-of-the-way thing to do, 
but is it her request, or does that pale little 
wretch lie, after the manner of her order ? I 
will make that safe by stating how the message 
was delivered. ' But that was only part of her 
reason for telling me the news. I am to do 
something more with it. Well, I have made a 
good deal of money out of Marley House, and, 
I hope to make a good deal more. I will med- 
dle." 

" Has Mr. Beccles ordered any thing for Mrs. 
Dormer?" he asked of his assistant. 

"I was just going to send it up." 

"I'will leave it; I should like to ask how she 
is going on.'* 

He was a great deal better than he pretended 
to himself to be, and he was honestly and ear^ 
nestly casting about for the best means of serving 
Magdalen. 

Mr. Chervil called at the house, and, under 
protext of wishing to speak to Mrs. Conway about 
the medicines, got speech with that lady, and 
told her what he bad heard. Mrs. Conway's 
first Impulse was to summen Emest Dormer. 

Ernest was at his post, reading to Magdalen. 

* * I know why you are wanted, dearest. But 
why did you send for him?" 
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**Forwhoin, love?" 

'< For Edward Grafton. I heard Maria teil- 
ing Anne that she was going to Saxbary with 
the note for him. And I heard a ring jost now. *' 

*'I want to ask him a few questions, dear. 
I am sure yon can trast me with him/' said Er- 
nest, pressing her hand. 

" If yon woold say nothing to him nntil I am 
well, it woold be good of yon ; bat do as yon 
please." 

'* Then I will ask him nothing," said Emest. 

" How good you are.** 

He was rather glad, however, to find that not 
Edward, bat Chervil, was waiting for him. Then 
Mrs. Conway, in mach agitation, told him what 
the chemist.had said. And then they looked 
eagerly in bis face. 

*'Good newsl" said Emest, with sparkling 
eyes. Bat bis Ups closed, and his words might 
^ not mean that there was good in störe for the 
person of whom he was hearing. 

*' It is really good, dear Emest ?" asked Mrs. 
Conway, timidly. 

*' Indeed it is," he answered, " and I hearti- 
ly thank Mr. Chervil for bringing it to me." 
And he shook Chervirs hand. 

^< I think that if it were my basiness,*' said 
Mr. Chervil, qnietly, *' I could add a gloss to 
that text, and that it wonld not be exactly in 
the spirit of a Christmas sermon ; bat as I never 
meddle with what is not my basiness, I will only 
say that I am mach honored in being of the 
least ase to any one in this hoase. " With which 
polite speech Mr. Chervil departed. 

" Emest,'* said Mrs. Conway, piteonsly, *'I 
don't think that yoa need me to say any thing. 
What was in that letter is known to yoarself, 
and we never dared seek to know ; we -never, 
after oar first terror was over, ^oald try to as- 
certain why that woman had been the bearer. 
Bat will yoa not teil me what it said, and why 
yoa are glad to know that the writer is here ? 
I see yoa are." 

"Mother," said Emest, "foVyoa are all a 
mother coald be to me — I dare not teil yoa all, 
until I can teil yoa that a Blander has been 
« trampled ander f5ot; and as yet I do not see 
how that is to be done. Bat it sha]l be done. 
Only take this from me. The letter was a 
slanderer*s, and the man has como within my 
reach, or is coming. When I have dealt with 
him yoa shall know all." 

** Bat for Magdalen's sake — " 

'' Dearest mother, trast me. Bat for her 
sake I shoald be at this Inoment hanting him 
down. Bat he may elade me, and come here, 
and Magdalen, who is now tremblingly alive to 
every soand — it is a part of the illness — she 
might hear that which I woald strike off my 
hand to.keep from her mind. Fear nothing for 
me. I have a good mind to comfort yoa a little 
more," he added, kindly. ** I have had a let- 
ter from London, which teils me of agreat blow 
the villain has received in connection with this 
basiness. I mnst not say more, bat all is wosk- 
ing weU." 



"Thank God for it. Bat oh, Emest, plot, 
and mystery, and secret, and slander, and all 
ronnd that child*s bedl" 

*' It is frightfal. Bat it mastbe swept away 
by such means as we dare ase. I dare not ask 
any thing of her." 

" Of her, Emest ?" exclaimed Mrs. Conway. 
** Magdalen isslandered? Who — what — what 
wickedness is this? Ton have, indeed, kept 
back a bitter secret. Magdalen I" 

*' Mother, had it been myself, do yoa think 
that I woald have left her in doabt for an hoar ? 
Trae or false, any charge against me shoald 
have been told ont before yoa all. I woald 
have repaid aU yoar generoas trast with a frank- 
ness that might have rained me, bat which yon 
shoald hav.e approved. Bat when her name was 
broaght into a wild, stränge stoiy, of which I 
swear to yoa that I have believed no jot, bat 
which I can not unriddlc, I showed myself tme 
to her by keeping it from her, even at the cost 
of her happiness. The tale has been reveoled 
to her by the infemal art of the plotter,' and I 
am by her side. Yoa mast love me and trast 
me still, mother !" 

His words, and the tendemess with which 
they were spoken, had some consolation in them, 
bat the mother's heart was deeply woanded, the 
mother's pride was radely shocked. She coald 
make him no answer, bat embraced him and 
hastened from his presence. 

'* Here, is he, and ander a false name?" said 
Emest. " We have tried all ways bat on© — 
now for that. Bat he mast not come here. I 
woald feil him at the gate, rather than-that 
Magdalen shoald hear his voice." 

Besides the ^te of which Emest had spoken 
there was a second, for the trades-people and t)ic 
servants. Bat both coald be seen from the 
hall. Emest Donner gave Orders, which Mr. 
Conway's domestics were delighted to receive. 
The regalation gave them not only new impor- 
tance, bat increased intimacy with their sape- 
riorsr— that no person, ander any pretense or 
excase whatever, was to be admitted at either 
gatie for the next two days, nntil Mr. Dormer 
had been called down to the hall to see him as 
ho entered the garden. The rest was his own 
bnsiness, and Emest Dormer knew how he 
meant to do it. The apparent absardity of being 
called down twenty times to take note of the 
most harmless visitors, and sanction their en- 
trance, had no weight with Dormer. He was 
too wise a hanter to miss his game by a hanght y 
saperiority ^to trifles. . Bat he had not to watcii 
long. 

Having given his Orders, he retomed to Mag- 
dalen. 

'* It was not he, dearest," he said. 
" No, it was Mr. Chervil. I heard him speak 
at the gate. What made him come here, 
Ernest ?" 

*< He had to pass ns, he says, so he bronght 
your medicine." 

"And he has broaght some for yon, Emest, 
and it has done yon good. I can teil by your 
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Toice that you have heard something that has 
pleased you. Now, I ask to know it, Sir." 

It was the first time that she had called him 
by the playful title of honor. 

**You Said that I was good, jast now, my 
darling, for agreeing to put no questions to 
Edward Grafton. Pay me back by not asking 
me thi» until I can give you more pleasnre, by 
telling you more than I know. Yet I will teU 
you, if you insist" 

"Whisper, Ernest." 

He beut her ear close to his lips. 

"I will pay with that. Be grateful, Sir. 
And now go on with your reading, unless it 
tires you, love." 

He hoped and believed that he was safe in 
offering to answer, yet half feared that the ex- 
cited sensibility of convalescence might impel 
her to press her wish. Had Magdalen done 
this, the truth must have been told, for Ernest 
Donner, during his long vigil by the side of his 
wife,.had made a vow — no, vow-making was 
no habit with Dormer — but had convinced him- 
self that with a woman like her who lay near 
him, it would neyer be well to use deeeit, even 
for her appasent good. It takes many men a 
long time to arrive at that conviction in regard 
to their wives — some men never attain to it at 
all — but it may be said, not uncharitably, that 
this is the wife's fault. 

Ernest resumed his reading, and Magdalen 
listened to M. Alexandre Dumas. For they 
had never contrived to finish that wonderful 
tale of the Queen Margot, which they began at 
the foot of the cataract. 

**Do you remember,'* said Magdalen, **how 
indolent we used to get when we tried to read 
within hearing of the voice of the water-fall ?' 
Or perhaps, as you said, we were not indolent, 
but we feit, wiüiout knowing it, that the water 
voice must be a better thing to listen to than 
the Frenchman's. We did not get beyond the 
place where the four dukes went out to kill their 
enemy. I don't think that I remember wheth- 
er they killed him or not.** 

*^No, they did not manage it, but he gets 
killed. But that is one of the pleasant things 
in Dnmas's books, murders do not seem like 
murders, and though you are enormously inter- 
ested in what is done, you do not care enough 
about the actors to feel that any particular 
härm has been done.** 

'* Ernest, a thöught came to me last night. 
It has nothing to do with the book, but let me 
teil it to you. I wondered whether it seemed 
to you as stränge as perhaps it is, that now I am 
strong enough to talk, I do not ask you to let 
me hear all that has been happening to you, and 
what all the mystery means. I began to tease 
myself with a fear — it was a very little fear, 
dear, and it is gone^ — I won*t call it one, but I 
hoped that you would not believe that any thing 
that had grieved and troubled you could be a 
thing I could bear to let you have to yourself.** 

"That thonght never came to me, Magda- 
len. But how did you drive it away ?'* 



" May I say one word, and you will not be 
yexed — it is to make you know how happy I 
am?'* 

**Love." 

"There has been a time then when I was 
not so sure.of your love as I am now, Ernest." 

** Tou are sure now ?** 

" Forever and forever. And that sureness 
brought the thonght I am going to teil you. I 
lay and thought over the stränge things that 
have separated ns, and it seemed as stränge as 
any of them that now that we are together agnin 
we should not talk them all over, and teil each 
other every thing that we have feit, and perhaps 
have owned to one another that we might have 
done something better.*** 

*'You could not, darling.** 

" Indeed yes, Ernest. Do you tbink I would 
have said that if I had meant you only ?■ I 
ought to have bome np better, and have written 
to you oftener and more warmly, and have 
shown you that I feit — ^I did feel it, Ernest — that 
your trouble, whatever it was, came from your 
having married me. But I never was very cold, 
was I, dearest? — even into that last dreadful 
letter — 

** You have kissed away the words, Sir, but 
I will speak. I am not thinking of it, darling. 
I was only going to say that even into that I 
slipped a little word which you read — I am sure 
you read it.*' 

"Ah, and I think you would forgive me 
much if you could know how I read it." 

**Did it please you — did it comfort you even 
for a moment ? I am so thankful that I wrote 
it. For, Ernest dearest, I will teil you all the 
truth — I had almost thonght that you would not 
care whether it was there or not. Are you an- 
gry?** 

* * Only with myself — never with you. Had 
you not a right to believe that, and far more ?" 

**No, and I never believed it, but I was 
very sad, and very ill, and I let the thought 
come to me. It is scared away for ever and 
ever. Let me teil my cömforting thought that 
came to me last night after I had said my pray- 
ers. Why, I asked myself, are we thinking 
about the past and waiting a time to speak of 
it ? Ernest knows all, and that is enough — are 
we not one ? Was that a foolish, weak thought, 
Coming from illness, or was it one of those 
things which the angels are sent to teil us when 
we have tried to come near them in prayer ?" 

"Believe that,** ^e tenderly said, " and never 
part from that faith.** 

" And we are one ?** 

" It is my happiness that you know it, love." 

"Then I will be good, and silent. Only, if 
you please, I do not think I wish to hear any 
more reading now. Yes, keep my band, and 
let me close my eyes. Perhaps I will let myself . 
sleep.** 

He had answered her from his heart, and he 
rejoiced in her frank and loyal love. But not 
with the fullness of rejoicing which he.longed 
for. He feit that he had work to do before he 
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conld cBst the world behind him,^ and repay 
her wich fondness unahackled bj a thoaght be- 
udea. Hisnalarehadbeenelerated b/troubles, 
but lie had lost the art which enables bo many 
of US to beftr np against them, the art uf fbrget- 
ting for tbe iiour the cares of the next. He 
was deeply touched bj his wifo'a afiectionale 
confessions, bat, having received them, andlniJ 
them up in hie heart, Ernest longed for b sum- 
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'hich trere langbed at, and yet 
nsed with mnth comtbrt to the after-bfe of thoso 
wbo had langhed — haddeviseila liltle »ignal by 
which Erneal could be snmmoned from tfao 
room without the distnrbaiica to Magdalen Ihac 
would bare been causad by a serrant'a entrance 
and message. It was but a card, tied to the 
end of a string, which paseed nnder the door. 
The card lay where bis eye, bat not Magd«- 
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len's, easily caught its movement by an nnseen 
band. 

He read on, and snddenly the signal acted 
with so violent a jerk that Ernest knew no senr- 
ant wanted bim. 

It was Mr. Conway, in mncb excitement. 

He beckoned Ernest down stairs, and into 
the garden. 

"Ernest Donner/* said Mr. Conway, **if I 
seem to speak angrily, yoa mnst forgive me. I 
am only too rejoiced to beliere that yon are an 
honest man. Bat you have been mixed np in 
some way with men who are not honest, bat ac- 
cnrsed scoundrels, and one of them^is down 
here." 

"Iknowit." 

" And bis bosiness with me ?" 

*' With yoa. Have yoa seen bim?*' 

'^ Tes, seen bim, and spoken to bim, and bave 
to see bim again. He threw bimself in my way 
in the street, introdnced bimself, and wished 
me to walk with bim for a few minutes in the 
Castle mins, as being ont of the way. He look- 
ed very respectable — " 

" No, no. If there is a mistake," said Er- 
nest, between bis teeth. 

''Tes, professional, clean-shaven, smootb- 
faced— " 

''Ha!'* said Ernest, with a andden relief, 
"of course he would do that. And I might 
have been deceived into letting bim come into 
the bouse. Thank God, you have met bim.'* 

"Ton are so mach in eamest that I don*t 
make yoa the reply I might, namely, that your 
tbankfulness seems a little oat of place.** 

" Toa will not say that when I teil yoa that 
it is becaase Magdalen bas escaped a possible 
danger. I mean that he might bave sought 
me out here, and that oar meeting might have 
caused her distarbance and alarm — ^bat teil me 
wbat he said.** 

" The fellow — ^be gave hia name as Daven- 
port — apprised me that he bad become possess- 
ed of a secret which, if revealed, would entail 
shame and sorrow upon me and mine. That 
you, Ernest Donner, of wbose retum he was 
aware, bad the key to the mystery, and there- 
fore coald teU me how dangerous it was, and he 
woald spare me the detail unless I should fall in 
getting it from you. And he set a high price 
on bis secret.** 

"Five thousand po«nds?** 

"Yes. Then yoa know of it, and wbat it 
means^'* 

" I do, indeed.*' 

" And — and are we to pay the money ?'* 

"Not a Shilling, if it would save bim, body 
and soul, from — '* 

The bell rang londly, and Ernest rnshed 
ronnd to the gate, to open it, and to admit Mr. 
Haslop, Sergeant Penguin, and a third man 
whom Dormer did not recognize. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE RUINS. 



Mr. Haslop spoke first, and it was to ask, 
anxiously, for news of Magdalen. But when 
Ernest bad said that bis wife was, tbey hoped, 
and indeed believed, out of peril, and that shc 
was allowed to talk with bim, Penguin took bis 
band: 

" Then, you have notbing to leam ?'* 

" Every tbing ; and you bave come to teil me 
sometbing. I have something, also, for you. 
Dudley is here.'* 

" We know that, and it is the reason wby we 
are here,'* said Penguin. "The rest is for Mr. 
Haslop to say. I can bardly mistake in suppos- 
ing that I meet Mr. Conway,*' he added, raising 
bis bat. 

"We got Word,** said Haslop, "thät Dudley 
bad been down for some days, but of course we 
know notbing of bis purpose. Have yon met 
bim?** 

" My fatber-in-law bas just met bim,** said 
Ernest, "and is invited to meet bim again, a 
pleasure which,'* be added, darkly, " I intend to 
ask bim to resigu in my favor.** He then told 
them wbat bad passed between Mr. Conway and 
Dudley. 

" Once — seldom twice — in a man's life,** said 
Haslop, "it bappens to bim to arrive so oppor- 
tunely as I have done. When are you to see 
this man again, Mr. Conway ?'* 

" You mention a name I do not know. This 
person I saw was good enough to say that be 
would wait for me one bour, in the ruins of our 
old Castle here, and that if be did not then see 
me, be should conclude that I preferred receiv- 
ing bim at home. I understand nothing, gen- 
tlemen, of the mysterious story he told me, and 
you bave interrupted Mr. Dormer, who was, I . 
suppose, about to explain it to me.'* 

Mr. Conway drew bimself np, and spoke with 
Irritation in bis tone. He bad been greatly and 
materially disturbed at the interview with the 
stranger, and the sudden arrival of the new vis- 
itors, who were apparently in the secret that bad 
been withheld from bim, did not.tend to pacify 
bim. 

"Let US have all explanations in one,'* said 
Haslop ; " wbere are these ruins ?'* 

"Yoa can see them from the road,'* said 
Dormer. 

" Then we will go there together.** 

" I am not wanted, possibly,'* said Mr. Con- 
way, trying to speak coldly. 

"Indeed you are, Mr. Conway,*' said Haslop ; 
"but do not let ns lose time now.** 

"A moment,** said Ernest Dormer, whom 
even the excitemcnt of the bour could not make 
unmindful that Magdalen would wonder at bis 
prolonged absence. He went back into the 
bouse, and sent Mrs. Conway to take bis place 
by bis wife's side. 

"Now for the ruins,** he said, Coming ont. 

A walk of a few minutes, during which ear- 
nest words were exchanged between Dormer 
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and Haslop, the others keeping silence, and 
Sergeant Penguin, as usual, inspecting every 
thing and every body in bis large manner, with 
tbe gold eye-glasses high in air, brought them 
to the old Castle. Its few remaining portions 
had been utilized by a farmer, who rented the 
land, and they had been converted into sheds for 
the animals that grazed in the large green space, 
once the tilt-yard. A single tower, one side of 
which had crnmbled away, leaving the Chambers 
to be easily made ont by the sapports for the 
long-vanished floors, frowned on the desecrated 
halls, and remains of a wall which had escaped 
entire destruction marked out the area on two 
sides — the others were open, sare that a badly- 
kept hedge prevented the wanderings of the cat- 
tle. 

Pnshing open a gate, Emest led the way into 
the enclosure. At the opposite side he saw a 
man Walking fast, and smoking. 

"There is yourfriend," said Mr. Conway. 

'*That is not he," said Sergeant Penguin. 
''Mach too respectable," he added, lowering his 
eye-glass. 

** That is he," said Emest, white with anger. 

Any doubt was at once dispelled, for Mr. 
Davenport, on tnming, and seeing the party ad- 
vancing, gathered himself together, as it were, 
shook oat the ashes from his pipe, and came np 
bpldly to meet them. 

''One spokesman," said Haslop, hastily. 
"Penguin, it is in your way.'* 

"As you please,*' said the Sergeant, with Be- 
eret gratification, for he loved to be in evidence. 
'* Only, perhaps, Mr. Dormer — " 

"I have not come to talk,'* said Emest 
Dormer. "When you have done, it will be 
my tum.** 

"You have soon returüed, Mr. Conway,'* 
said Mr. Dudley, as we may now call him to the 
end. "And you bring a worshipful Company 
with you. I see that I am recognized by 
acquaintances. Sergeant Pengain and Mr. 
Haslop I also recognize. To see Mr. Dormer 
once is to remember him ; bat I have had the 
pleasure of seeing him twice^the second time, 
as he will recollect, in society which makes even 
Covent Gai*den pleasant.'* 

"Dadley,** said the Sergeant, "listen to me. 
The time for swagger and menace has gone by. 
Your game is up. The only qaestion now to 
be decided is, whether we shall prosecute you, 
or let you leave the country.*' 

"You speak to the purpose, sir, at all events. 
Bnt as it is idle to deal with agents, when prin- 
cipals can be got at, I would suggest that you 
leave Mr. Dormer and Mr. Conway to finish the 
conversation with me. I have put Mr. Conway 
in possession of my views, and I am here to re* 
ceive his answer. I agree in what you say 
about swagger and menace, in which no sensible 
man will try to rival Sergeant Penguin." 

"Ha I'* said the Sergeant, smiling. " I have 
seen bold men, and I have also seen them sin- 
gularly and rapidly transformed into cowards, 
by the simple alchetny of a little truth. Mr. 



Dudley, you did not, it seems, explain yoursdf 
to Mr. Conway." 

"No, Mr. Sergeant. I showed a consider- 
ation for his feelings, and I left explanation to 
his son-in-law." 

" There has been no time to make it.'* 

"Pray take any reasonable time," said Dud- 
ley, with a calm insolence. "I have not 
Bought to hurry the gentleman." 

" You desire no seci^ts, Mr. Dormer. I may 
say what seems useful, I suppose ?" , 

Emest Dormer made a sign of assent. 

"Mr. Conway, it is not necessary to trouble 
you with all the details of a foul and scandalous 
Story which this person, whose name is not 
Davenport, but Dudley, and who, where known 
at all is known most unfavorably, sought to es- 
tablish, with the aid of a confederate who has had 
the grace to be ashamed of his work, and to 
abandon his share in tbe conspiracy.'* 

Dadley listened to this exordinm, which Pen- 
guin gave in his best manner, and not a shadow 
on the face of the former would have revealed 
that he was listening to a narrative affecting him- 
self. He even nodded approvingly at the close 
of the advocate's sentence. 

"But the basis of the slander,'* continued 
Sergeant Penguin, " was, that when the present 
Mrs. Dormer was unmarried, she paid repeated 
Visits to the Chambers of a young man in Gray*8 
Inn, and I need not pain and shock you with 
the inference sought to be drawn from such al- 
leged facts. I am obliged, however, to add, 
that the other witness, who has repented of his 
atteropt, distinctiy swore to certain familiarities, 
his account of which itmight have been difficult 
to believe without admitting that conviction 
which this person desired to create." 

"Distinctiy swore'to them," repeated Dadley, 
in a low voice, as wishing, however, that the 
point should make due impression. 

''I say so," retumed Penguin, looking at 
Dudley. "I say swore. That witness with- 
drew from the plot, which, you have perceived, 
Mr. Conway, simply means the extortion of 
money. But I assure Mr. Dadley, as well as 
yourself, that the man in question adheres to 
the Statement which he made, and re-asserts its 
trath." 

"Farquhar does that?*' said Dudley, sur- 
prised. " Then I am sorry — no matter, go on, 
Mr. Sergeant." 

"Farquhar, so the witness is nained, Mr. 
Conway, does that. I forbear to remark upon 
Mr. Dudley 's exhibition of remorse, or to inquire 
to what it refers, as that does not concem us. 
I merely say that Mr. Parquhar affirms that he 
has spoken the truth, and I believe that he has 
done so, in a sense." 

"In a sense,'* broke in Dudley, who could 
not restrain his satisfaction at Unding himself 
once more supported by evidence which he 
thought he had lost. " In a sense. You are 
a clever man, Sergeant Penguin, but you will 
have to talk a long time before you explain 
away the lady in the white lace scarf at Pcrcy 
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Vaughan's window, and the affectionate em- 
braces ; and then we come to the murder, Ser- 
geant Penguin." 

"The murder!" gasped Mr. Conway, trem- 
bling like an aspen-leaf. " What terror next is 
to be coupled with the name of my child ? Er- 
nest," cried the old man, piteously, "I ought 
not to have been bronght here." 

"No," Said Dudley, **you oaght not, sir. 
It is not my fault that you are cansed this suf- 
fering, which I deeply pity. Had your son-in- 
law and his advisei« acted as kindly as I did, 
this scene wonld have been saved. " 

**We will play it out, however," said Ser- 
geant Penguin. 

Ernest Donner had drawn close to Mr. Con- 
way, and, with a kindly arm supporting the old 
man, spoke to him in a low voice. Conway 
looked np at him with a long gaze, as if seeking to 
disQover whether Donner's words were the truth 
or not. But Emest's face was set as a flint. 

"Now, Mr. Dndley, I ofFer you a last 
Chance," said Penguin, impressively. "Down 
on your knees, confess your villainy, withdraw 
all charges, and heg our pardon, or take the con- 
seqnences of your atrocions wickedness." 

" Are you mad," said Dndley, with glistening 
eyes,*' to ask me to withdraw my charges when 
by your own mouth thechief of them is declared 
tö be true?" 

"I have not said that, Mr. Dudley. Kow, 
Sir, thank yourself for all that may follow. We 
admit Miss Conway's visit to the Chambers, we 
own to the white lace scarf, we declare that the 
embraces took place, and may have been witness- 
ed. We do more — we produce the man.'* 

Percy Vanghan stepped forward. 

He was something changed in look from what 
he was when he entered the Chambers of Mr. 
Haslop, on that long-past «Sunday aftemoon, to 
leam that his attempted forgery had failed, and 
that he must leave England forever. He had 
been a Wanderer, but neither an aimless nor an 
unlucky wanderer, and his handsome face had 
lost none of the habit of self-assertion which 
Haslop then remarked. He was bronzed, and 
bearded, and his powerful hands had been brown- 
ed by exposure. As he stood forward, Ernest 
Dormer thonght that he had not often seen a 
man more likely to be a dangerous rival, and 
even at that moment he had time for a thonght 
of pride that he had himself been preferred. 

" I know nothing of this person,** said Dudley, 
confronting the stranger, and smiling audacious- 
ly. " But if he is Mr. Vanghan, so mnch the 
better.'* 4 

"I know him," said Mr. Haslop, "and have 
known him long. My voucher for his identity 
will, I doubt not, satisfy Mr. Conway.'* 

" Well, and what has he to say ?" demanded 
Dudley. 

"This," said Vanghan, in a voice which, in 
its first tones, told Dudley that he was to hear no 
good thing. , "Had I known of this devil's 
work that has been going on, I would have been 
in England in time to save this Dudley a jonmey 

X 



to Naybury. B ut I am here, and that is enongh. 
His game is over. I have read the precious 
Story which he has concocted out of the fall of 
that wretched Barton and the spying of that 
more wretched Earqnhar. In every Sense in 
which it can aifect the honor of a lady, it is from 
»beginning to end a most infernal lie." 

" You may bring this old tower down if you 
talk so lond," scoffed Dudley. "It is easier to 
call names than to convince those gentlemen," 
he pointed to Ernest and Mr. Conway, "that 
they can do better than accept my terms." 

" I will see to that," said Percy Vanghan. 
"You and I have an account to settle. But 
first we will clear away your lies. Mr. DoHner, 
it is perfectly true that Mrs. Dormer, then Miss 
Conway, did me the great honor of a visit to my 
Chambers — one visit only, and it was a marriage 
Visit.'* 

" Doubtless," Said Dudley. 

' ' A marriage visit. Mr. Dormer is, I have no 
doubt, aware that I was fortunate enough to ren- 
der Miss Conway a Service which she never for- 
got. It is not impossible that he may have been 
told — her nature was the most frank and beauti- 
ful that I ever knew — that for the very shortest 
possible time I was mad enough to think that I 
might sncceed in obtaining more than gratitude. 
My folly was made clear to me in a few moments, 
which I would not forget if I could, for they 
tanght me how a noble woman can reject with- 
out wonnding. A wild dream was over, I ad- 
dressed myself to my profession, and I fonnd a 
wife who is very dear to me. J[ have now to 
accuse myself of a real crime.** « 

"I thonght we should come to it at last,** 
muttered Mr. Dudlev. 

'^ It need not be spoken of,** said Mr. Haslop. 
"I detected it before it could do härm, and Mr. 
Vanghan left England.** 

"But not until I had married,** said Percy 
Vanghan. " Mr. Haslop*s liberality enabied me 
to o^r myself at once to a penniless girl, who 
would have waited my time, but who joyfuUy 
agreed to go abroad with me, and has made me 
the best of wives. Miss Conway saw her once, 
and it was on her wedding-day. That day Miss 
Conway honored us by coming to our rooms, and 
she wore the white lace scarf of which you have 
heard. She bronght us two presents, that scarf 
for my wife, and for me a locket which I hope 
may be given to me again when its stränge his- 
tory shall be cleared. 

"Of my four rooms,** continned Percy 
Vanghan, " those np stairs were the lightest and 
pleasantest, and — " 

" Four rooms ?'* said Dudley, coarsely. " I 
have looked over the Chambers you had, for I 
once thonght of taking them. There are two 
rooms, one back, one front, and a sort of clerk's 
closet. If you are going in for an alibi, don't 
teil me what I can contradict at the outset.** 

"Ah!" said Penguin, "I was never more 
ashamed of myself than when I learned how I 
had overlooked that (hamber arrangement. I 
had it before my eyea, too. After the body of 
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the poor fellow had been taken away, I went and 
read the names on the door-way of your hoose. 
I read who dwelt on the first, second, and top 
floor. I never thought of the third. That 
night be passed ; bot the other day, and. after 
this business had begun, I go and read the list 



eagemess that I shoald hurry over to bear my 
testimony was as great as my own. She will 
foUow me, if you think it needful to have her 
present. Even in the haste of departure she 
did not forget to give me the copy of the marriage 
certificate, and its date will have an interest for 



again, see that the third floor is filled np, and it' yon — will yon read it ?" 



never occnrs to me toremember what as a Bench- 
er I might have reoollected, namely, that we gave 
Orders last year to take away the inside staircase 
that joined the two floors, and to let the Cham- 
bers separately. When you said last night that 
von had two sets, I thought what idiots weülever 
fellows are." 

*' The knowledge wonld have been of no use,*' 
said Vanghan, " withoat my explanation. In 
the front room, below, I used to work, bnt no 
«me eise entered it — Mc Haslop guesses why. 
The back room, below, was a sitting-room, and 
there, on the day I speak of, we received Miss 
Conway. She was never on the upper floor at 
all." 

"AhlVsaidDudley. 

** No, you scoundrel," said Percy Vanghan, 
tuming savagely upon him, *'your witness was 
deceived. The scarf, Mr. Dormer, was pre- 
»ented to my wife, and she, girl-like, instantly 
flew up stairs to array herseif in it at the glass, 
and, bride-like, called me up to see her in the 
beautifnl gift. The embraces spoken of were 
hers and mine on our bridal-day." 

'' Haslop told me this as we came along, *' said 
Emest Dormer to Mr. Conway,; **but do you 
think I wanted exculpation for my wife ?" 

**An4 poor Barton was not flung down,'* 
jeered Dudley, " and did not die in my surgery 
telling me what he had seen, and giving me the 
locket which Mr. Dormer has so wisely kept.'* 

*^ I would have flung him down withont pity, 
and remembered it without remorse," said. 
Viaughan, fiercely, ** if I conld thereby have saved 
Miss Conway from this cruelty. But he was 
simply a thief. I had laid that locket near the 
Window, and as we were descending the stairs I 
ßuddenly recoUected and went back for it. You 
lie, Dudley, or rather you puta lie into the dead 
raan*s month. He never saw my wife. But he 
saw me, a moment too late. I dashed at him to 
regain the locket, and he went over the parapet, 
to be used by you for this scoundrel end." 

^* You speak loud, as I said before. But the 
facts speak louder, and all your noise will not 
make our friends here believe your version. 
And when we talk of credible witnesses, we do 
not mean men who are obliged to fly the country 
for crime, and who re-appear for money, as no 
doubt is your case." 

"I have prospered, gentlemen,'* said Percy 
Vaughan, quietly. " Mr. Haslop's aid enabled 
me to become a partner in a lucrative business 
in Grermany. I changed my name, and hence 
the delay in tracing me, but in one hour from 
receiving his message, I was on my way to En- 
gland." 

*'That I know," said Mr. Haslop. 

**Let me add, Mr. Dormer, that my wife's 



**It is needless," said Emest Dormer. *'X 
know that every syllable of what you say is the 
truth. Is the date the sixth of August?" 

"The sixth of August," said Sergeant Pen- 
guin, who had instinctively snatched at the doc- 
ument. *^ We have heard much of that date, 
Mr. Dudley." 

'* And you will hear more, dopend upon it, 
Mr. Sergeant. If our positions were reversed I 
should like nothing better than to hear you deal 
with this witness, this retnmed. felon, whom 
Mr. Haslop, the friend of the lady who is accused, 
introdüces so Inckily at the nick of time with a 
pretty bridal story and a forged certificate." 

" Mr. Vaugh'an's occupancy of the four rooms 
can be proved at the office of the Treasurer of 
the Inn," said Mr. Haslop. 

'*And the two ladies remained there,*' said 
Dudley ironically, '' or did they come to the 
front, and look down upon the body of Andrew 
Barton, and see me taking him away ? That 
must have been a pleasant incident in their lives, 
and they niust have told their two husbands of 
it." 

" Neither knew any thing of the incident," 
said Percy Vaughan. " I am not in the hablt 
of losing my head, and making things worse than 
they were. Nor would I have let my wedding- 
day be marked, for my wife, with the memory of 
a death, though unintentionally caused. Miss 
Conway never, I have said, came upon the uppfer 
floor, and my wife had gone down a minute be- 
fore Barton appeared. I had presence of mind 
enough to keep them in the sitting-room until 
long after the crowd had dispersed. . Bnt I saw 
you, Dudley, stooping by the man, and I saw you, 
Sergeant Pengum, come up to the door-way, 
where you remained some time talking to a 
porter." 

** I did ; and I went over the names, and never 
thought of the set of Chambers on the third floor, 
between Orbit & Wheeler, the engineers, and 
yourself." 

**Then, gentlemen," said Mr. Dudley, "am 
I to accept this pleasant interchange of recollec- 
tions — ^it only needs the presence of the ladied* 
to make it perfect — am 1^ I ask, to accept this 
as the answer to my demand ? I have laid be- 
fore yoil^a Statement, supported by evidence on 
oatfa, and sealed with the blood of a murdered 
man. You meet it With a tale of back tooms 
and bridal veils, and the word of an exiled 
criminal. This is the answer, is it ?" 

" Not quite all," said Sergeant Penguin ; " but 
suppose we stopped there, have you any rejoin- 
' der ?" 

" None for this place.'* 

" Any further menace ?" 

" That is my affair. I have dealt frankiy and 
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openly heretofore. I have been met by trick of 
every kind, and I shall now proceed withoat the 
formality of warning. I shall regret any un- 
happy results, bat they will not be of my caus- 
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mg, 

He spoke defiantly ; bat bis eye had little de- 
fiance in it, and it wandered from one face to an- 
other, instead of gazing with bi^ accostomed inso- 
lent Stare on the person he addressed. He feit 
that bis scheme had broken down, that ^e was 
ntterly defeated, that bis eneipies had resolved 
on accepting Percy yaaghan*s narrative, and 
that he had no chance of working on Mr. Con- 
way, now surroundod and sapported by strenger 
men than himself. 

A stranger in a stränge place, nnhelped, and 
in the presence of four men who were there to 
cmsh him, l>adley still beld bis own. Bat he 
would gladly have slunk away. Three of the 
four men aroand bim were prosperoas men — 
men of honor. The foarth was prosperoas also, 
and spoke in the tone of one for whom the world 
was servant, not master. And they looked at 
him scornfuUy, yet vigilantly, as at a stanned 
serpent that might roase itself, and mast be 
sticken again. 

His cherished dream was broken, and the gods 
had reverted to tbeir old sport. 

**Then, Mr. Dudley,*' said Penguin, " we are 
not to anderstand that you abandon that wicked 
and preposteroas Charge, and renoance the idea 
of extortion ?" 

'*Understand what yoa please. It is not 
probable that I shall again apply to any person 
present,*' said Dadley, sallenly. 

" Not for bau, I fancy," said Sergeant Pen- 
guin, with a laugh. 

Dadley gave no reply, except a contemptuoas 
look. 

''It is no business of mine, Dudley,*' contin- 
ned Pengnin, whom silence irritated more than 
any retort. **Bat we have had some passages 
of arms together, and I hare a sort of pity for 
you, for which I mast apologize to my friends 
here. Let me give you the assarance that bail 
will not be taken, and therefore you had better 
make the necessary arrangements for going to 
prison.** 

'*Wbat is this?'* said Emest Dormer, snd- 
denly. ** No arrest mast take place withoat my 
sanction. Surely you all see that I am the per- 



For he remembered the last words that Emest 
Dormer had said when Dudley had revealed to 
him the foul stoiy. , 

And he had come to that meeting unarmed. 
And he feit that Emest Dormer could not know 
this, but would remember that old boast of 
means of defense, and wonld have armed him- 
self. Had Dadley come to die beside those 
rains? He gronnd his teeth in rage at the 
thought of his foUy, and then again he said — 

'* That man swore my death in case my story 
should be antrae. He believes it nntrue, and 
he has come here to kill me. You are conspir- 
ators, accomplices, if yoa do not deliver me out 
of his band." 

''A dastard, too,** said Pengnin. ''I said 



so. 
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,son to decide on the next step, I, whose wife I and we have destroyed our enemy. Before 
has been maligned.'* ^^begin to feel that we are too many, let ns 1e 



There was a deadly parpose in Emest Dor- 
mer's manner, though he spoke with self-con- 
trol. 

** Toa were not wrong, Haslop," saU Pengnin, 
significantly. 

**I was right," said Haslop, ** and I am sorry 
that it is so. Dormer,*' he said, '* will you walk 
aside with me for a few moments ?" 

** By and by, as mach as you will. Now, I 
have only to request that yon* will all three with- 
draw, and leave me to speak to Mr. Dudley.'* 

**I will not be left with him," said Dadley, 
with a sudden and ghastly fear upon him. 



'*No,** said Dormer, ''he is not a dastard. 
He is a scoundrel , but the man who, after our 
first and last interview, until to-day, would per- 
severe in his plot against my wife, is no mere 
coward. Nor is he showing cowiurdice now — 
better men have shown more when confronted 
with men they have wronged. Mr. Conway, 
will yoa condnct our friends home ?'* 

" Donner,** said Haslop, " are you mad ? 
For what parpose should you be left with this 
man ?** 

"Suppose/* said Emest, calmly, "that al- 
though I have no doubt of the trath of the ex- 
planations that have been given, there is a point 
or two on which I could wish to be satisfied, and 
I might, in private, be able to induce Mr. Dud- 
ley to clear up a doubt or so.*' 

"You doubt nothing,** eried Dudley, "and I 
will not be left with you." And he drew near 
to the side of his most mercUess enemy, Penguin, 
who, in tum, drew away. 

"Emest," said Mr. Conway, who had long 
been a silent but an agitated witness, " even I, 
who have been wounded to the very soul by 
what I have heard this day, I would ask you not. 
to sully the happiness with which we have re- 
ceived Mr. yaughan*s Statement. Do not give 
way to any violence.** 

"Before I left tiome,*' said Emest Dormer, 
thoroaghly master of his voice, if the mastery 
went no further, "my wife was listening to a 
French story of the way in which four men went 
out to destroy one enemy. The odds made the 
act seem coward ly. We are four to one here, 

we 
leave 

him. I ask only a few moments* talk with 
him.** 

"You shall not have one," said Haslop. 
"He is the Queen's prisoner.** 

* * What do you mean ?** 

"Ah!** said Penguin, "I can not see very 
well at that distance; but," he added, gazing 
toward the gate of the field, "here comes one 
who I suppose will explain.** 

A man was seen running toward them. 

¥ It was for your sake,*' said Haslop to Dor- 
mer, in hurried accents. 

" What— what was ?** 
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''Do joa think I had forgotten what yon 
8&id to me at the hotel, and how 70a had plan- 
ned a death npon the glacier for yoarBelf ? I 
knour the deTilish intention which now sways 
yon, bat jon will live to tbank Grod that I stay- 
ed yottr band. Come on, man,'* said Haslop, 
impatiently, as if the new-comer conld hear bim, 
or as if be conld bare mended his pace, wbich 
was rapid. 

« Tfais 18 tbe officer,'* said Haslop. '< We 
got tbe Warrant, and it bas been doly confirmed 
bere — ^tbat kept ns late — ^Dndley is tbis man's 
prisoner.*' 

**Thi8 man's?** said Emest, witb a smile, 
wbich faded from bis £ace the next instant, as be 
saw tbe ezpression on that of the new amvaL 
It was Mr. Beccles. 

Beecles was among them the next moment. 
He had mn well, but was not exhausted, and it 
ooat bim little efifort to speak. 

'*Mr. Dormer, my errandis to yoo.** 

" You come from the house — my wife — ** 

" It is her message — am I in time ?" 

'*For what— for what?*' said Emest, yehe- 
mently. '* She is not worse ?" 

As he spoke, his band feil to bis pocket — ^it 
was no involnntary movement Had Mr. Bec- 
cles answered yes, that which it had been bad 
to do had been done before Dormer bad roshed 
away to Magdalenas side. 

'' No," said Beccles. '* Bat come tbis way." 

He drew Emest aside, and said — 

■*I called as nsaal — ^you were away — ^yoa 
oaght not to have been away. I care not for 
the cause, yoar place was tbere. But she sends 
yoa tbis message, and if yon disobey it in the 
least jot or tittle I warn you that you will be 
her marderer — I don*t pick terais, and she is an 
angel." 

" The message ?" 

'* It is this, and again I wam yoa to obey it, 
if you wonld not lose the woman wbo sends it. 
' Teil him. that I know all, and that if be be- 
lieves that I am good, be will forgive. .And 
bring bim bome to say that be bas forgiven. * Do 
you anderstand that message ?" 

** Yes.;* 

"Are yoa sure?" 

''I anderstand it only too well." 

''Then, mind, I shall remember that you 
owned it, and tbe rest be apon your own head," 
said Beccles, blantly. 

'' Yoa love her, and your wörds can not an4 
ger me,*' said Emest, laying bis band on the 
Shoulder of the Doctor. ' ' Bat she lays a beayy 
bürden on me." 

*' I am sure you have no bad news," said Mr. 
Conway, wbo bad been watching them intently, 
bat wbo had been somewhat calmedby a re-assur- 
ing gesture from Beccles, as be led Emest away. 

''No, nothing of the kind," said the Doctor, 
eying the group with curiosity. "Are you 
exploring our rain s, gentlemen ? You coald not 
be in better hands than Mr. Conway's, ir it 
would be pleasant to me to ofier any Information 
in my power." 
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In point of fact, Sir," said Sergeant Penguin, 
upon whom, as the largest of the party, tbe Doc- 
tor 's eye bad cbiefly rested, " we have been en- 
gaged in a discossion on a min, bat not that of 
Naybury. But—" 

" A Word," said Emest Dormer, coming back 
into tbd midst of the group. "Haslop, yoa 
said that a warfant was out for tbe appreben- 
sion of this person, and I take it for granted that 
you 1^ in earnest."' 

"Thoroughly, and as you know wby it was 
issued, you may be sure that our friend, Ser- 
geant Penguin, bas taken care that it shall be 
dnly framed. I thonght it had arrived, but it 
can not be long ; and nntil Mr. Dudley is in tbe 
hands of justice, I shall protect bim from any 
others." 

" He is safe from me, Haslop, and the War- 
rant must not be executed." 

''Better that it sbould be," said Penguin, 
witb a sidelong look at Dormer. 

" You do not know me so well as Haslop 
does, though yon have known me longer," said 
Emest. " When I have said that this man is 
safe, you might leave him with me in a desert. 
Bat he is more than safe." 

"I am without a weapon of any kind," said 
Dudley. "It was not always so, but it is so 
to-day ; and when your officers search me they 
will See that I came to tbis meeting vritbout 
protection against violence." 

"I am glad of that," said Emest Dormer. 
Haslop, perhaps, understood him. 

" Tbere was no danger of violence, Mr. Dud- 
ley," said Haslop. "It was my business to see 
that none waff offered, for the sake of one whom 
you have nearly killed, and who, if I read mat- 
ters aright, has sent^ from what is perhaps her 
dying-bed to save you." 

" It is so," Said Emest Dormer. "Listen, 
scoundrel I Mr. Haslop is wrong in saying that 
tbere was no danger of violence, for it was cer- 
tain nntil five minutes back. It bad been mv 
intention to be alone witb you, and to have said 
that— or, if necessary, done that — wbich would 
have made you, tum upon me, murderously, and 
I knew that you carried arms. Then, I shonid 
have done my best. I believe that I should 
have avenged myself. And, again, bad Mr. 
Beccles's errand been to |ell me that your dev- 
ilish machinations had robbed me of my wife, I 
would have dealt you one blow that shonid have 
left yon little power to exult over m^. I say 
this, not in boast, but that you, base and lying 
wretch that you are, may comprebend bow you 
have been saved. It is as Mr. Haslop has said. 
My wife, your victim, has charged me, as I be- 
lieve in her innocence, to pardon your guilt. 
Gro ! and when you are reduced to the beggary 
you deserve, ask Mr. Haslop to belp ytiu — be 
will do so for me, and be glad, thoagh not so 
glad," he added, tuming to Haslop, "as be is 
now." 

"No," said Haslop, witb glistening eyes. 

" By Jove I you are in luck, Dudley," jeered 
Penguin. ' ' Tbank tbe gods, if yoa know any, 
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and then rnn L'ke the devll, who knows yon. 
For that is the only way to escape a magistrate's 
Warrant, which has been sent down into Nay- 
bury for your arrest. 

" I am in lack," said Benjamin Dudley, sud- 
denly regaining all bis boldness, and confront- 
ing them, nnabashed. ^'I believed that a 
tmthfnl Story like mine woald tet be fwept 
away like a stage plot, and that when I pressed 
it home, the truth would be admitted by one 
who knows it best. I had bat to lay the story 
before Mrs. Donner, and let her see that I was 
in eamest aboat it, and my work wag done. 
8he sends her husband Orders to pardon me, and 
he Orders bis fiiend to pay me. We will not 
haggle over wonfe. She is a wise woman, and 
he is a wise man, and Mr. Haslop shall have 
an early call from me. My price will ensare 
my silence.** 

Beccles, close to Emest, laid so firm a hold 
on him, that before he could rash forward, an- 
other voice sppke. 

**I will ensare your silence,*' said Percy 
Vaoghan. "While away, I have been brand- 
ed by you as a mnrderer. That should pass ; 
bat the woman yon have slandered sends me no 
message to fbrgive her wrongs, and I do not. 
As you say, you work is done." 

The report of a small pistol echoed through 
the ruins of the old Castle. 

Percy Vaughan had taken rapid but fatal 
aim, and Dudley, with a ball in bis brain, reel- 
ed, and feil on his face. 

"This is a murder,*' exclaimed Beccles, who, 
with the instinct of his noble oalling, was in- 
stantly by the fallen man*s side. ' 

"This may be,** said Vaughan, " but Barton*s 
death was not. As there is a God in heaven, 
Ernest Donner, that man iied.*' 

'^He will lie no more,*' said Beccles, bend- 
ing over him, as Dudley, when first he came 
upon our scene, had beut over Barton. 

The retribution brought back that original 
group to the eye of one of that party — to the 
eye of him whose band had brought that retri- 
bution about. 

They hastily gathered around the dead, but 
a brief gaze was enougfa. When they stood np 
and looked in each other*s faces, one man was 
gone. 

Percy Vaughan has never been seen again by 
any of the men who on that day stood under 
the old ruins. But he escaped from England, 
and found means to apprise Haslop that he had 
done so, and would not be tracked again. 



CHAPTEB XXXV. 

"THOSB DEAR. FLOWERS.** 

"I AM here again, love," said Emest Dor- 
mer, as he resumed his wonted place. 
Magdalen laid her band in his. 
•' Were you verj' angry,with me, for sending 



you such a message by Mr. Beccles ? Say you 
were not very angry.** 

" Snpposing that it were not true to say so ?** 
asked Emest. 

She did not answer, but the sweet blue eyes 
songht his face — not anziously, bat with a se- 
rene expression which they had not lately worn. 

" No," he answered. " I was not angry, love. 
But I should speak nntmly if I said that I had 
not wished your message had been later. But 
that is all over now. Teil me, how came yon 
to send — ^I mean, to know any thing that should 
make you send ?*' 

" AJi, Sir I yon have married a Lady Fine-ear, 
who can teil what is going on at a grealt dis- 
tance,*' said Magdalen, smiling, ''I heard the 
Yoice of Mr. Haslop ii^the garden, and a loud 
voice — ^yon are going to teil me whose — ^and you 
were all speaking mysterioasly, and you all went 
out together. But you sent up mamma to me, 
and I heard from her that there were two stran- 
gers, and she was agitated, bat indeed I did not 
ask'her why. Then X knew that it was some- 
thing about our story, and Mr. Beccles had seen 
you all going to the Castle. He thought that it 
was only a visit to the ruins, and that yon were 
showing l^em to friends ; but I knew, Emest, 
that you would not have left me for that. Did 
Beccles give you my chaige ?" 

''He did, faithfully. But what, my darling, 
made you think it necessary, or that there was 
any one to forgive ?** 

'* You did. Ton went out with an angry eye 
and a stem mouth, like a man who is going to 
avenge himself on an enemy. Was it not so ?'* 

'' It was so — ^at least, I went out intending to 
chastise an enemy." 

" Him who has said the cruel things of me?** 

" Yes. ShaU I teil you of him ?*' 

''Teil me that you granted my petition to 
you.*' 

" Nay, love, it was a command, and it was 
obeyed.*' 

"FuUy and willingly, Emest?** 

"Unwillingly — which gives value to the obe- 
dience. Fully, more fully than in obedience to 
your words, for I went further, and offered the 
man money. But the merit of the deed is all 
your own, love.'* 

" And you wish that it had been nndone ?** 

"No," said Emest, "a thousand times no! 
I rejoice that it was done. And now shall we 
be silent about it, for I must not let you folget 
that yon are weak ?'* 

" I am not weak, dear. At least, I am getting 
stronger every hour. Atid I should be so glad 
to know why you rejoice. He has been peni- 
tent, perhaps, and has made amends?'* 

" Yes, he has made amends — all the amends 
which he can make in this world. I have for- 
given him, and we need name him no more." 

" You are keeping something back from me, 
Emest, and you mean to be very kind. Did I 
not teil you that we were one, and I did not 
seek to know any thing more thän you pleased 
to teil me ? You believe me good — I know that, 
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and tbat is all. If I saj to jon that yoar speech 
means more than it says, it is onlj to show you 
how I watch yoar voice. And who have come 
down to see you from London, and who is the 
gentleman that talks so loud ?'* 

'* That is Sergeant Fenguin, thegreatadrocate. 
If you were well, I shonld like yoa to see him ; 
he would amnse you mnch hy his perfect disbe- 
lief in any thing good, while he is always doing 
good things — his comfng down here, for instance, 
in the middle of his business, was a great proof 
of good nature. So, indeed, was Mr. Haslop's; 
bat then he is an old friend of yours, and boand 
to look after you, whereas Fenguin is only a sort 
of club friend of mine, and not at all bound to 



me. 



»» 



He inade a long 8pee«h of this, in the hope 
of getting Magdalen away from another ques- 
ti'on. Bat it came. 

"And who is the other stranger ?'^ 

** I fear to startle yoa, Magdalen, my darling, 
and yet I hate to prolong mysteries. He came for 
a good purpose, and he is gone away again. It 
was Percy Vaughan.** 

Emest threw his arm aronnd her, and was 
ready to sapport her in case the mention of a 
name connected with two terrible episodes in 
her life shoold cause her sudden agitation. Bot 
she sroiled, quietly, as one who was comforted, 
not surprised, by news. 

** Yes," she said, ** I thought that you would 
have him home at last. The not being able to 
find him was the difficulty that kept you away 
so long, or perhaps he was afraid of Coming to 
England. It was quite right that you should 
try to question him, and yet, Emest, I never told 
you an untruth, or refused to answer a question, 
did I ? Or if I did, it must have been in play- 
falness." 

"And can my wife find no loying reason för 
my silence to her?** 

" I know not what you mean, dear. Yet for- 
give me, Ernest, before I say it — hare you for- 
given me?** 

"Yes — ^yes — any thing.** 

" Day by day, as my head gets clearer, a hard 
light seems to come to me. But mind, love, it 
is thrown only on what is past and gone. You 
love me now — I know you do— yes, teil it so, hat 
you need not. I know it — I am happy. But 
you did not love me well, then, Emest, or you 
would never have kept this thing from me, and 
sought knowledge of strangers. It was a kind 
and delicate thought that made you conceal a 
shameful charge from me, bat it was not love, 
Ernest. You would ndt conceal it now, my own 
one, were you to hear it now for the first time ?" 

**I would not. No, not forworlds. Do not 
say that I did not love you, Magdalen. I al- 
ways loved you; but it was traer to say that 
when I did not trast you with this secret, I did 
not know you, and what you call a kind and del- 
icate thonght was but a shallow excuse to my- 
self — I never offered it to yoa. We have open- 
ed our hearts to each other now — and they will 
never close again.** 



"And the poor' miserable people who have 
sought to injure us — we owe them gratitude for 
what they have done. They have mafried us, 
Emest." 

"Yes. But I have no gratitude for them. 
Now,-I have more to teil you, and you are brave 
and strong, and I will not keep it back, or run 
the nsk of ietting you hear it from another. 
For the last time, I hope, '& scoundrePs name 
mdst be recalled to you. In the accursed letter 
that was sent to you from London, the name of 
Dudley occurs as that of chief slanderer. He sent 
you the letter. His object was to make us all be- 
lieve that he could substantiate a scandalous sto- 
ry, which we should give him money to suppress.** 

" And the story was about p«or me. I never 
could understand what they cbarged ; bat, Er- 
nest, I read over and over that I was kissed and 
embraced.** 

Crimsoning as she spoke, she half whispered 
the rest. 

"Do I not know it? — ^would I not swear it 
before all the world? But we know now on 
what show of truth the story of his was built. 
A young lady was embraced, and she wore a 
white lace scarf.** 

" Fercy Vaughan*s dear little wife,*' laughed 
Magdalen. " I know of the scarf, of course, for 
I gave it her as her wedding present ; but she 
did not teil me of the caress*-do young wives 
speak of such things ?'* she added, archly, but 
again the color rose slightly. ' 

"Not wives like my Magdalen.** 

Qis Magdalen remained silent for some mo- 
ments, and then, looking affectionately at him, 
Said — 

"And is this the dreadful story which was 
told of me ?'* 

" There is some more, dear, but that matters 
little ; and there is the end of all things to be 
told. Mr. Haslop contrived to recall this Mr. 
*Fercy Yanghan to England, and he was brought 
down here to confront Dudley. They met in 
our presence to-day. Yaughan's explanations 
utterly routed Dudley, and a quarrel foUowed. 
Vaughan fired.a pistol, and wounded the other 
man mortally.** 

" He is dead ?'* asked Magdalen, trembling. 

" He is dead.** 

' * Ernest, how horrible I It seems impossible 
that you should have been at such a fearful 
thing, and be talking of it calmly to me — letting 
me iaugh, and speak nonsense. Surely I am 
not dreaming?** ' 

" It is all trae, darling. Your slanderer has 
met his fate at the band of the man whose name 
he sought to mix up wickedly with yours.'* 

"You told me that you had forgiven him, 
Emest,'* 8ai4 Magdalen, anxiously, solemnly, 
and clasping her hands. 

"I had forgiven him. I will teil you more. 
He spumed my forßiveness, and treated it as a 
proof that we were afraid to defy him. The 
deed that removed him was a grim one, Magda- 
len, but he deserves no pity." 

"Oh! do not say that; do not say that. 
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What abject misery and humiliation must a 
poor wretch have undergone before he cottld be 
driTen to try to wring money from the friends 
of a girl whom be never saw, who never harmed 
him. Yoa would have given bim money, £r- 
nest, if be bad lived ? Say tbat." 

<*I told him that Mr. Haslop would be my 
almoner. He scoffed, and implied that be 
shoald bavo mach larger sums than cbarity 
wonld give." 

"And it mlgbt have sared bis life — bis 
soul — if bis terms bad been granted," said 
Magdalen, in a low voice. " He bas been drir- 
en to a mad qaarrel, and wbere is he now?" 

*'And yoa speak, Magdalen, of the man 
wbose plot migfat have estranged ns forerer," 
said Emest Dormer. 

* * No, " said Magdalen, gently. * * God would 
not have permitted that, love. Itwas not tobe. 
Bat it is fearful to think that tbis wretched creat- 
nre bas been bunted to bis grave. And Fercy 
Vaugban, with such guilt upon bis soul — is be — 
k be in prison, Emest?'* 

" He escaped, while we were attending to the 
wounded man. I trust that he will elade any 
search for bim, and get home to the wife of 
whom he speaks so warmiy.'* 

'' The poor, dear little wife I And her hus- 
band a murderer ! Ob ! Ernest, Emest, what 
dreadfal tbings have joined tbemselves to our 
lives !" 

And she laid her bead on bis bosom, trem- 
bling and weeping. 

" All this could not have been kept from you, 
Magdalen,** be said, soothingly, '^or it might 
have been better. But ere tbis it is the talkr of 
Naybury, and will be the talk of the countrj. 
Happily, the witnesses to the act are men who 
will know how much evidenee is doe from them, 
and how much may be passed over. Yet, I 
fear, love, that it will be many a day before 
oar connection with the fate of this man will 
be forgotten. Bat that must not trouble youj 
my own Magdalen. We may leave this place, 
after a time, and forget its miseries. Meantime, 
.we must have you brightening and strengthen- 
ing. You are not all your own now, nor even 
all mine, darling." 

Her fair arms clasped bis neck, and drew bis 
lips to her own. 

It was as Emest Dormer bad snpposed. The 
inquest on Dudley was duly beld, and the evi- 
denee of the Chief witnesses was discreetly giv- 
en. 'It is not impossible that, but for the high 
character of those witnesses, and the adroi^ 
management of the coroner, who was personally 
acquainted with Mr. Conway, and, of course, 
with Mr. Beccles, even a country jury might 
have insisted on being allowed to come a little 
more behind the scenes than was necessary for 
the purposes of justice. One or two spitefnl ' 
persons in Naybury did bint, that if four men ' 
surrounded a fifth, and permitted him to be 
sbot down by a sixth, who was allowed to es- 
cape, they ought to be able to give a very good . 



reason for not being treated as accomplices. 
But character and tact won the day, and a ver- 
dict which charged Percy Vaugban with the 
offense was promptly obtained, and — as it hap- 
pened— no injustice was done. Dudley was 
buried in Naybury church-yard, and the newly- 
arrived curate, who retumed thanks that bis 
brother bad been delivered out of the miseries 
of tbis sinful world, was happily Ignorant of tho 
additions to those miseries which bad been 
caused by the sinful brother for wbose release 
he expressed gratitude. Mr. Haslop, for some 
unassigncd reason, which probably Magdalen 
might have comprehended more readily than 
others, chose to remain and attend the funeral 
of Dudley. Mr. Sergeant Fenguin, it need 
bardly be said, was moved by no kindred impulse 
to be present at that ceremony, but soon retumed 
to London, having addressed to the Conway and 
Dormer fkmily bis beartlest congratulations 
upon the way in which an nnpleasantbusiness 
bad been brought to a close. The Sergeant feit 
what he said, and would certainly not have un- 
derstood the look with which Magdalen reoeived 
from her mother an account of bis parting 
words. But, in the mystic language of an old 
west-country ballad — 

*^ If all the World were of one religioo, 
Erery liviogthing would die.** 

Dudley*B patients and customers missed bim 
but little. But ^ Sensation was created by an 
incident which occnrred in bishouse, and which 
afTorded matter of discussion in Lancaster Street 
and its neighborbood for many a day after the 
name of **Mr. B. Dudley" bad been obliter- 
ated. 

His Shop and the parlor in the rear have been 
described. Beyond the latter, a flight of steep 
Steps led from a door in the parlor down into a 
-sort of cellar, wbere the larger and coai'ser ar- 
ticles of Dudley's trade were kept. A kind of 
draw-bridge, or falling Aap, hid the stairs, and 
f^fTorded a path to the leads over the cellar, 
which was of great deptb, and received its small 
share of day-ligbt from the narrow opening be- 
tween itself and the house. There was nothing 
in the cellar of sufficient value to induce its 
careless owner to close its door, which, indeed, 
bad fallen from one hinge, and disclosed the 
blackness of the cavem. On the leads stood a 
few flower-pots, grimed, dingy, and for the most 
part holding the deadest of departed shrubs, the 
barest sticks of what bad once been flower-trees ; 
but in one or two cases, by some strangely-cling- 
ing vitality, there were weeds as green as weeds 
may be in such an atmospbere. The whole ar- 
ray bad belonged to a poor little school-boy, 
who* bad met with a frightfnl street accident. 
and wbose friends bad lodged bim in a back 
room ii} that dreary house, that be might have 
the attendance of Dudley — the best they could 
afford for the cbild — and there he bad wasted 
away, notunkindly tended by the rougb apotbe- 
cary. When the boy died — which be did smiling, 
and thanking all who bad belped him to the end 
of his little life — and the landlady of the house 
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was abont to oonsign the flower-pots to the dust- 
bin^ Dadley swore at her horribly, and with bis 
own bandfl carried them to bis own leads, and 
once or twice watered the flowen; bat tbey 
were soon forgotten. 

■ He had now been absent many days, and no 
newg had been receired of bim at bis bouse. 
Thig excited no particular attention, bis way- 
ward babits having accnstomed bis landUdy to 
bis absences. Had she been a regabur reader 
of the papers, she wonld bave seen an accoant 
of the inqaest, but she was not a woman of the 
reading sort, and at the time she had no lodgera 
wbo might baye informed her of the affiiir. 
Mrs. Fannt was the only other inmate. 

Mrs. Fannt was nndecided as to her conrse. 
She had reyenged berself on her friend Dndley 
by the txmp which destroyed bis case before the 
lawyer, but he was nnaware of her treacbery, 
and she had still an Intention of making bim 
nsefol or profitable to her. And, stränge as it 
may seem to those wbo ignore oor strangely 
mixed influences, Mrs. Fannt, in spite of her 
fierce wrath with Dadley, and her malice against 
bim for the especial crime of the false photograph 
and the imaginary tombstone, had retained a 
grim sort of regard for her old friend, accom- 
plice and enemy. He had shared in so mach 
wickedness, almost as mach as sbe had, and so 
many of those whom they had known in old 
days had come to sorry ends, that she clang a lit- 
tle to tbis stalwart sorvivor. If he woald not 
be extraordinarily brutal, sbe thought, she might 
as well lire out her time in the house in Lan- 
caster Street as go elsewbere. Naybury had 
become useless to her, and there were few other 
places that attracted her, and two or three 
where, for good reasons, her residence wonld be 
nnpleasant. She would at least await Dndley^s 
retnm to town. Where he had gone she did 
not know, but on the suspicion that it was to 
Naybniy, had conreyed that idea to Mr. Pen- 
guin's Clerk. But Mr. Penguin bad received 
a more definite intimation from a more respect- 
able source. 

It was a Sunday aftemoon, and the landlady, 
after ministering to Mrs.Faunt's necessities and 
luxuries, bad, with that lady's assent, departed 
to Greenwicb to see a grandcbild which bad 
just been yaccinated : a mission which may not 
seem important to the lofty-minded, but which 
is regarded as a duty and a pleasure by the bum- 
ble. They had arranged that Mrs. Faunt was 
not to Sit up for her friend ; and as there were 
two keyv to the street-door, each woman conld 
be out, independently, and the one flat candle 
in the passage was to denote that the other in- 
mate had retired to bed. * 

The house being left to Mre. Faunt, and that 
person haying taken her nsnal and not incon- 
siderable quantity of fluid refreshment, she be- 
gan to feel, as sbe stated to berself, lonesome 
and patbetic. A duU Sunday aftemoon in an 
empty house in a dingy street near Holbom 
does present a combination of dreariness which 
might damp the soul of a person of amplest 



resources, and in an old woioan in the State ap- 
proaching to the maudlin it was not surprising 
that the circumstances had an effect. Yainly 
did she seek consolation in the glass : the liquor 
refused to intoxicate her, but only made her 
more and more conscious that sbe was a lonely, 
eyil, old, neglected, despised, miserable woman. 

Wbile in tbis mood, Mrs. Faunt happened to 
look out at a back window, and sbe beheld the 
weeds that flourished in the pots of the poor lit- 
tle dead school-boy. Perhaps, in the circum- 
stances, they seemed to her more, and greener, 
than they really were. Bat they sent a rusb of 
rural feeling to her heart, and rendered her so 
sentimental that sbe declared to berself that she 
must go out and put her Ups to those dear flow- 
ers. 

**His shutters'Il be shut, tböugb,*' said Mrs. 
Faunt, "so 1*11 take a candle.'* 

Mr. Dudley^s door was locked, but that form 
presents small obstacles to a London landlady, 
and tbis one bad no secrets from her friend. 
Mrs. Faunt was soon in Dudley's parlor, reading 
the laigely-Bcrawled order which be bad indited 
to the efiect that notbing was to betouched. 

" That shows he expected people to walk in, 
or it Stands to reason that be would not have 
written it,'* remarked Mrs. «Faunt, wbo, like 
many other persons, grew argumentative when 
she had disqualified berself for argument. 

There was notbing bowever, to invite her to 
appropriation, at which it was not in her way 
to besitate. Not even a drop of liquor left in 
the chipped decanter.. Dadley had needed no 
teaching to drink deep ere he departed. 

So Mrs. Faunt unbolted the door leading to 
the leads, and again beheld the herbage which 
she coveted to smell. 

The old creature smiled foolisbly at the ob- 
ject of her desire. And it was her last smile in 
tbis World. Dudley, as a sort of protection 
against tbieves, had remoyed the falling flap, or 
draw-bridge, and Mrs. Faunt did not notice that 
he had done so, and sbe stepped forward. 

The next moment she was lying in a heap, 
rolled some distance into the dark cellar, with 
limbs and ribs fractured by the successive blows 
from the stairs, and with her bead terribly gasb- 
ed by the final fall. 

How long a time that miserable old woman 
passed wbile her evil soul was departing none 
can say. Nor were it a healthy thing to specu- 
late on the thoughts, each a terror, that may 
have come to her in that awful bour. We have 
done with her, and it is enougb to say that thus 
ended a life at wbose natnre the artist bas but 
dared to hint, and wbose darker featnres are 
not even to be binted at in days like these. 
But her race bas flourished, before and since 
the days of Clarissa, and is not extinct. Bnough 
of Charity Faunt. Leaye her dead at the foot 
of the snare unconsciously set for her by the 
dead man. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. over again/' said Mrs. Nobb, "and may be hot- 

ter. But tbat don't make it different. I sboald 
like tö go round and look at the place. I dape 

" Md-tbzb /** exclaim^ Gracie Cläre. We say they'd show it me, as having know'd her in 
remember her.favorite imitation of the yelp of a life." 

Street brat — she had once given it in the hear- " There*8 sure to be a bobby as is ready for a 
ing of a dramatic author, and he had insertedit bob," said Miss Cläre, qaoting a music-hall 
in a play, and the play had run two hundred lyric. "I'Utreatyou, mother; there's my mon- 
and seyenty-nine nights in consequence — "Mn- ey. Only don*t ask me to go. I suppose I 
ther r i onght to feel something, but I give you my 

** What next, Jenny ?" Was the demand from word of honor I don't." 
the Shop. i "Why oaght you to feel, child? You cut 

" Come up instantly if the Archbishop of her, as I told you to do, and there was an end.'' 
Canterbnry is cheapening your potatoes." | *^Yes, with me. But I got her served out 

No such distinguished customer was below, but for all that. I don't ki\ow how, and I never 
Mrs. Nobb, accnstomed to obey her loving but asked, but I told a gentleman, a friend of mine, 
imperious child, consigned her trade to the care that you wouldn't stand my doing any thing, so 
of another of the series of un&ithful assistants, he took it on himself, and he isn't a man to do 
and went up stairs. ' things by halves. I mustq't teil his name, so 

**Mother," exclaimed Gracie, who was in don't ask me, but he's a married man and his 
extreme dishabille, and whose pretty feet were wife has the honor of my acquaintance and ad- 
in Slippers, but not in stockings, " what do you miration." 
think ?" I " I can trust you, Jenny. Put on your stock- 

" I think you'll catch cold, child. What do ings, and don't let's speak any more about a bad 
you read the paper for until you're dressed V* ; woman as is gone to her account." 

"Neyer mind that, you old Xhing, bu^ who | . "I'U put on my stockings, mother," said 
do you think's dead? Tou'U never guess.'* \ Gracie, shaking out those articles from the ool- 

"Thenlwon't try, Jenny," replied her moth- lapse that hintcd at their having been very 
er, throwing a shawl oyer her child's plump hastily cast offovemight, "buti can't promise 
Shoulders. , the other thing, as there are two people at least 

" Old Fannt." ! that I must go and talk to about her this. very 

Mrs. Nobb's surprise tool^ the form of an afternoon. After rehearsal, says you, and you 
exclamation. i say the thing which is right, and you are in 

"Well, yes," said Gracie, *'I suppose that's the fact a yery superior kind of old woman. Got 
party interested. But, upon second thoughts, any anchovies, mu-Merf" • 
mother, neyer let me hear such an expression | " Go in and get dressed, will you ? and T\\ 
proceed from yout young lips again. Tum- see about your bceakfast. You was too late 
bled down some Steps, and broken her neck." j last night." 

"And senred her precious right," said Mrs.- 1 " Which I were, but if an idiotic British pnV 
Nobb, who, not haying been classicallyeducated, lic likes a curtain to'rise after half-past eleyeto 
knew no rule enjoining her to begin sparing o'clock, what's to be done, mum, but oblige cur 
a person's character the moment it ceased to idiotic but generous malefactors ? Talk to the 
be of any consequence what one said of it. manager, mum, don't scold me." 
*' Precious right. I always said she would | "I don't think I eyer did, Jenny. Might 
come to grief one of these days. Read about haye been better, if I had." 
it, Jenny; Pye left my glasses in the basin of | "Impossible, you old thing. Your child is ' 
peas I was shelling." { an angel, and wants anchoyies." 

Miss Cläre read out, exceedingly well, a par- I Wherewith Miss Gracie took herseif and her 
agraph in which was announced the discoyery Hght array outofthelittledrawing-room. Lat- 
of the body, on the day foUowing that of the er in the day, and after the rehearsal she had 
death. spoken of, she might haye been seen Coming out 

'* She was a bad one," was Mrs. Nobb^s com- at the stage-door accompanied by her friend 
ment '^ A yery bad one. A worse one than Francis Beaumont. 

you can understand, my girl. But that's a fear- "Nuisance, that girl," he said, as soon as 
ful way of going out of the world, and though they had tumed into the street. ^ 
I don't say it was too bad for her, as Pxoyi- "Well, poor thing, she couldn't help it," said 
dence knows best about that, I wish she could Grace Cläre. 

haye had time to repent a bit, if it wüs eyer so "Couldn't help getting married? — ^yes, she 
little." could — at least she might haye waited until the 

The poor woman was eyidently shocked, and burlesque was out, and set running. There's 
Gracie, who was not shocked in the least, fore- no consideration about the profession, as you 
bore from the sort of remark with which she call it. I always said so. Confound her." 
was accnstomed to tease her parent " Nice bit of selfishness, that, Mr. Beaumont. 

" Yes, it is shocking," said Grace.* " And You'd haye had Fanny Holmes run the chance 
you had words with her." of losing a good match, for the sake of two 

"Which, if it was to-morrow, I would haye scenes in your burlesque. I let you know that 
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if I get a good . offer, I shall accept it, at any 
sacrifice of your lordship*B interests." 

**You, indeedl Who'd marry you?*' said 
the anthor, langhing. '* But I say, Grace, wbat 
a bore it is. That stick uf a girl they put in 
thk moming won't do at any price. She's 
(lownright ngly, and your best Speech is a lot 
of compliments to her beauty." 

'* I think if I had a white wagon I coald do 
something.'* 

'^ A what?'* asked Frank Beaumont. 

"What?" laughed Grace Cläre. "That's 
one of my words — pr two of 'em — don't you 
know ? Well, ignorance, we'U say cart blanch.*' 

**Goo8eI Bat have you got any notion? 
I declare I can't think of any body that will do. 
Hang Fanny Holmes I sho makes me quite sav- 
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age 

**1 häve a notion, bat I don't want to say 
any thing abont it until I see. I mean that I 
think I know somebody ; and if I can get her 
to do it, you could not do better than ask yonr 
manager's leare.'* 

*' Bat I should engage her myself withont 
waiting for that. Who is she ?" 

" Let me see her before I teil,'* 

" Will you go and see her now ? Let me 
charter a cab for you ? And then come and teil 
me. There's no time to lose, not a day." 

" Where will yoa be in a coaple of hoars ? 
I'm not Coming to yonr clab, mind that. I 
don't like being stared at.'* 

'*I know. I wasn't going to propose any 
thing so repalsiye to yoar delicacy, Miss Cläre. 
Come to my hoase." 

'^Mrs. Beaumont has no objection, I pre- 
sume?" 

*<Nobody has objections in my house to any 
thing I Uke. Mrs. Beaumont admires you 
much. But you will not* see Mrs. Beaumont, 
and you will see a white kid glove on the 
knocker.'* 

"Oh, dear. I hadn't heard. Prince or prin- 
cess ?" 

"The latter.'* . 

'^ Fm glad of that, as it will have its bring- 
ing-up from your wife, not you, which promises 
better for it. Go home. and nurse your baby 
by all means, and wait tili I come. I say, 
Frank, do you recollect the last time I called 
on you ?" 

" Quite well.** 

"That old woman's dead, that I got you to 
play the trick on. Have you seen it in the 
paper?'' 

" No, Fve had no time for papers. Dead, is 
she ?. Well, that's a good thing." 

"For her, do you mean?" demanded Grace. 

"No,'* Said Beaumont, slowly. "That is 
decidedly not what I mean. Well, never mind 
her, go about your basiness. Here's a nice 
Hansom, with an elegant whit» horse ; shall I 
call him ? Now then," he added, when he had 
handed Miss Cläre into the cab, protecting her 
drapery from the wheel in a way that showed 
it was not the first time he had rendered that 



cavalier's serrice, " where shall I teil him to 
go?" 

"Straight across the moon, and then to the 
left, tili he comes t^ the equinoxious line," 
replied Miss Clara " I'U teil him. Charing 
Gross firet." 

"Knows how to take care of herseif, and 
very right too," said the author. "Had to 
dodge fellows who wanted her address, often 
enough, I dare say. Hard work for a pretty 
girl to keep herseif sibady," he added, and then 
hurst into a hearty langh. "I am actually 
talking like the father of a daughter. So that 
old bag's dead. I sent her into rough Company, 
but not half so bad as her own. The^ torment- 
ed her, bat they did her no härm. Liberavi 
cmimam, 

Meantime Miss Cläre made the best of her 
way to the Hut. 

Lucy was at home, and called out to Grace 
to come in, but thero was petulance in the tone. 
And when Grace entered the studio, no work 
was going on, and a painted egg lay brokön at 
the foot of the easel. Lucy herseif had no 
smile for her visitor. 

"Xt*8 a lopg time since I was here, Lucy, 
dear, but I have been so busy with rehearsals 
and dress-makin^, and one thing and another, 
that it has not been my iault. How are the 
children ?" 

"Well enough," said Mrs. Verner, with a 
Short laugh. "I don't know why you should 
take the trouble to come all this way to see 
me. I*m a dull companion, I know, and you 
get better dinners at home than I can giye 
you." 

" "S'ou're out of sorts this moming, Lucy,*' said 
Grace, who was not there to be offended at tri- 
fles. " I want to talk you into good humor. 
But what makes you so melancholy ?'* 

" I didn't know I was melancholy. Of course, 
Fve got nothing to be melancholy about, my lifo 
is so gay, and I have so much companionship at 
home, and such pleasant memories to think over. 
It's a wonder I am not dancing from moming 
tiU night." 

" Can you dance ?" asked Grace. 

" What a question ! Never was a girl more 
fond of it, when. I was a girl. When was that ? 
Ten thousand years ago? Why, I have danced 
a hompipe in this very room, among eggs of my 
own painting; before somc other eggs came to 
addle. But my ^ancing days are over, and my 
singing days too, for that matter." 

"You used to sing very nicelyindeed." 

" Yes, Gracie ; but I've lost all my music." 

" That could easily be got again," said Grace, 
who, being in earnest, was not acute to catch sec- 
ond meanings. 

"I did not mean that," said Lucy Verner. 
" I didn't mean any thing except misery. I 
wish I was dead." ■ 

"Nonsense, Lucy, how can you talk such 
stuff ? "f oung, and pretty, and clever — a great 
deal cleverer than I am, and I don*t think small 
potatoes of myself! — and you talk about dying ! 
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I'll teil yoa who is dead, though, and yoa won't 
be sorry to hear it.'' 

We do not wish to hate Lncy, and if we set 
down the wild thoaght that rashßd across her 
brain, we will add that it did.not come from her 
haart. 

<' Not in her confinement ?" she said, in a hol- 
low voice, 

" No — no — Lucy," said Grace, herseif shock- 
' ed. " And yoa don*t mean it, and you don't 
wiäh it." 

*'No, I don't,'* replied Lucy. • "Once Idid, 
tbough," she added, with a half-defiant look. 
*'But that is all over and gone. I should not 
change color if he were to walk into this room. 
All oyer and gone, Gracie ; and my wx>nder now 
is, how I came to be so happy with him. I 
don't seem able to anderstand it now. Who's 
dead ?" 

"Faunt." 

' ' Foor old beast ! And drank herseif to death, 
I suppose. She was all mops and brooms the 
. last iime she was here, dropping her papers about 
the room, and maundering." 

" Nobody reads the papers bat me, I think," 
said Graci« Cläre, laughing. *'Yon are the 
third person I've had to teil about it to-day." 

*'I read them once, nobody more regularly, 
when there was somebody to talk about what 
one read ; but — ^" and she broke out into song, 
in a fresh and powerfol voice, *' but those days 
come not again, come not again, those days come 
notagain." 

"That's just capital,*' Said Gracie, with "hon- 
est admiration. *^ I'd give my eara to be able 
to send out the high notes as you do, and you 
out of practice too. You must have had a first- 
rate education, Lucy." 

'' No, I had not. But I learned a good many 
thiugs afterward, and he let me have some mas- 
ters. All thrown away — money, time, affection^ 
CTery thing. 

^^ *" But the Booner it*8 orer the sooner to sleep.* ** 

**The sooner what's over?" asked Grace. 

'^ Life, child. And I can teil you that the 
sleep is nearer at band than you think, or I 
either, perhaps. If I could only make up my 
mind about the children, and fcel sure that they 
wouldbe kindly treated, I would mix myself such 
a glass of wine as I neyer mixed before, and lay 
myself down to such a long sleep, Grace. Be- 
member, when that happens, he is never to be 
told that it is bis doing, bis fault. It will not 
be'. He has nothing to do with it, and he isnot 
in my thonghts at all. It will be only from nt- 
ter, sheer misery and weariness of the world." 

" How well you said that," said Grace. " I 

' don't mean that the sentiment is not nonsense, 

of which you ought to be ashamed, but you de- 

livered it beautifully, and nearly made me 
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cry 

*' Not quite nonsense, dear. Can yoa read ?" 
said Mrs. Verner, crossing to the fire-place. 

" Yes, I believe so, " said Grace, thrown off her 
head by the sudden question. 



"Read that," said Mrs. Verner, holding to- 
ward her a very small vial, labelled. 

" Nobody eise shall," said Grace, taking the 
vial from her band. **Are you not a down- 
right wicked creature, Lucy, with those two an- 
gels of children, to think of leaving them to the 
chances and changes of a beastly cruel world ? 
Yes, that's what it is,.and I don't want to be 
polite. You deserve that they should be taken 
from you by a malignant fever, on the same day, 
and laid in the same grave." 

" Grace, what words to a mother I" 
** You're not a mother. You're a selfish and 
weat creature, letting yourself drop down like — 
like flat soda water." 

The gods had not ma^e the little girl poetical, 
and, meaning well, she took the first image that 
came to her. Lucy, who had a sense of hnCior, 
instantly broke into a langh. 

'* So you are," said Grace, langhing also ; 
^* and the best of it is that you are not in eamest, 
and, I believe, have no more idea of taking that 
stuff, when you come to the Scratch, than a cow 
has of jumping over the moon, nor so mach. Now, 
just listen to me. You say that you can dance, 
and I know that you can sing, and that you can 
speak well, and you don't want to be told that 
you are very pretty. I have an offer for you. 
Come to our theatre, and play a charming little 
part in Beaumont & Fletcher's new burlesque." 
'* Me on the stage !" said Lucy, opening her 
famons great eyes tf) their füll size. 

** Yes, you. There's a fortune in störe for 
you. You don't despise^the stage, I hope ?" 

*'I am a person to despise any thing, am I 
not ?'" 

" That's not the way to look at it either. But 
never mind that now. What do you say ? The 
part has been rehearsed, so I know all about it, 
and I teil you it is quite easy, but very telling. 
They'U put your own music into it." 

"A woman's part?" faltered Lucy, hesitat- 
ing. 

" Yes. You had better begin with a woman's 
part, and have stronger things afterward. I 
don't know what sort of legs you have, but if 
they are like your arms, they should be good 
ones." 

'^ Good enoagh," said Lucy, smiling. 
** That means very good — so much the better 
for you. Bnt this character is a she-priest — 
— what do you call it? — and she wears long 
clothes, and I have seen the costume in the ward- 
robe — ^very nice indeed, white, gold fringes, and 
a belt of jewels, and the loveliest Coronet, straight 
goid Spikes, discovered by Fletcher in some ab- 
surd old book, but perfectly adorable. Yoa 
would look divine in it. And then I must teil 
you that I am your lover, so that you would have 
to play nearly all the part with me, and that 
would give you confidence at the outset. Now, 
what do you say ?" 

Lucy Verner came out as Miss Comwall, in 
honor of her native county. Her success was 
very decided, thanks to her piquant face and 
capital singing. She sooii got on to better bus« 
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iness, and in due course amply vindicated the 
character which ehe had giyen to her legs. The 
critics say that she will be able to hold her own 
in a higher class of drama than burlesque, should 
the public taste ever recover from demoralization. 
In the mean time nothing can be prettier to look 
at than Miss Comwall, and, some night, Mag- 
dalen, in a private box, will exchange looks, pos- 
sibly smiles, with the inother of Mopes and the 
Dormouse. It is diöicult for a man to prevent 
such complications, nnless he marries an evan- 
gelical wife who does not attend theatres. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THB OOTAGON O^ORüS. 

LiKB unto the Grecian Chorus, the men of the 
Octagon Club met and madetheir moral remarks 
upon the incidents of the closing drama. Three 
months had passed, however, since the yenge- 
ance descended on him who had cöntrired the 
plot against Magdalen Dormer. 

*^ Emest will be much disappointed," said 
Milwarden. 

*^ I imagine it may he for the best," said Man- 
gles. '^ Mrs. Dormer had gone through much' 
mental and physical sufFering. Had it lived, it 
might not have been healthy." 

^'Flenty of time before them,** said Dalston. 

And that was all the comment which the 
chorus thought it worth while to give to one part 
of an announcement in the First Column of that 
day.' 

" You will all be glad to hear, howöver," said 
Mangles, '* that every thing eise is going on as 
well as possible. I have a letter from Emest 
thismoming." 

*^ He might have written to me, I think," said 
Walter Latrobe. 

'^ Enowing the estimate you set upon achlM, 
Walter," said Charley Launceston, " he perhaps 
could not trust himself with the subject. Why 
don't you marry, Walter, and not be dependent 
upon other people for the loan of children, like 
the woman that begs round the corner, and has 
a different batch every month ?" 

" I can not afford it," said Walter, simply. 

** Pooh ! I was only in joke," said Launce- 
ston, *^ don't speak gravely to me, because I can't 
bear that. I wasn't seriously proposing mar- 
riage to a man who declares he has only seven 
hundred a year, and has your absurd notions 
about not marrying money." 

" Are they so absufd," said Tom Alford, " or 
at least, is the preaching them so absurd ? Our 
evidence that Latrobe talked in that way would 
be quite enough to secnre bim safety on the 
ground of lunacy, if he ever committe4 a crime. 
He is perhaps meditating one. What is it, 
Walter?'* 

** Tom, your chaflf is painfnlly Inmhering. 
Some of the men here can do it sufferably, but 
the art is notyours, my son,"responded Walter 



Latrobe. * ' Does Dormer send no messages to 
any of us, Mangles ?'* 

'^ Had he done so, I should have delivered 
them with punctuality and dispatch, Colonel 
Latrobe," said Mr. Mangles. "What sort of 
a message did you. expect ? May I be allowed 
to guess that you wish an apology for not being 
secured as a godfather ? Don't you think that 
the circumstances supply that apology? Be 
patient." 

**I suspect that you have supplanted me, 
Mangles ? What made you go down to Nay- 
bury, in that cold weather ?" 

"Frendship, Colonel, which was warm enough, 
with the aid of some wraps, rngs, a foot-warm- 
er, and a pipe, to enable me to accomplish the 
journey in tolerable comfort.** 

"And you found every thing pleasant 
again ?" 

" Well, yes. There*8 nobody here, I think," 
he said, taking stock of the half-dozen or so of 
men who were smoking around him, " there's 
nobody here who is not friendly to Emest Dor- 
mer, and who would not care to know that all 
that queer business is getting forgotten. Ah ! 
here comes Fenguin, who did yeoman's service, 
and deserves the oak-leaf Coronet, and that we 
should all get up when he comes in." 

"Understand that, Tommy Alford ?" asked 
Milwarden. **Five to one you don't. Take 
it — no, it would be robbing you. Our classical 
friend alludes to the crown given by the Romans 
to him who had saved the life of a Citizen — it 
was called the crown ob civem servatum. Write 
that down, and win a bet «from some less in- 
structed person." 

"I can win a bet of that sort without your 
help, Milly. I think you might remember 
that, "said Alford, laughing. 

<* He has you there," said Fenguin, taking a 
large chair. " I heard of it— ■ 

^'' ^ He woke to hear his sentry ahriek, 
To hear thecry, the Greek, the Greek.* " 

**My dear Fenguin," said his bright-eyed 
brother-advocate, **I have often had the mis- 
fortune to hear you quote, but never with so 
much infelicity as now." 

" Didn't he floor you with a bit of Greek, 
come ?" 

"If the respectable Company tlnnks that an 
answer to my criticism, I have done. We were 
speaking of Naybury, Fenguin." * 

''The less said about it the better; I mean 
about certain events, I think," said the Sergeant 
" I would not go through that scene again for a 
thousand pönnds. I see it in the night. It 
would not have been much, if I had been a 
mere by-stander, but to see a man who was just 
now boasting and defiant, and at whom one had 
one's seif been thundering — ^and the next minute 
— down there, never to get up again. • Hqw- 
ever, don't let us 'talk about it. Sorry to see 
there is no baby in the house, for the present, 
at all events." 

" Yes," SQid Mangles, " it will be a great 
disappointment to that dear woman." 
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"You may call her that: By Jove, if I 
thoaght there was such another in the world, I 
am not eure that I would not search her out and 
marry her.l* 

*< I told all these parties, in the old days, my 
poor thonghts on the subject, and I was rather 
laughed at," Said Mangles; *'bat now that I 
am sapported by the evidence of a cynical old 
hard man, ly^e Penguin^ I suppose that I may 
be credited when I say that Donner is the lack- 
iest fellow in the world." 

*'You ought to except me,** said Jemmy 
Rydon. 

" What, you luckier than DonJer?" 

** No, no. • I mean that at the mannte you 
showed me her picture, didn*t I swear that 
every thing that had been said was a lie ?^* 

** Yes, I-believe I recollect some such logical 
inference on yonr part, James," replied Mangles, 
calraly. " * Here are in all two worthy voices 
^gained.' " 

*^ I was cnrions to know how the affair was 
taken in Naybury,*'8aid Fengnin; **but in the 
first place I could not stay, and in the second, 
I don't suppose they would have said mnch to 
me. But that pretty woman, Henry Wigram*s 
sister — I always forget her name, but it's one of 
the prize-ring names — '* 

'^ What's the good of that here, Pengnin ? 
As if you ever forget any thing — except your- 
self,'* said Milwarden. 

* * You flatter me," said Penguin. " But now 
I do remember, it was Mrs. De Gully. I was 
going to say that she behaved exceedingly well 
— better, in fact, than any woman was called on 
to behaye in the circumstances, because she 
was running the risk of a quarrel with a rieh 
brother. Howeyer, it is all for the best, and 
virtne haabeen rewarded, for I hear he is going 
to Nice, and takes her with him." 

** She did behave well,'* said Mangtes ; " but 
men who do not understand the facts,and do 
not know Naybury society, will scarcely appre- 
ciate what she did. It is only fair to say that 
this lady, who had, of course, been in Henry 
Wigram's interest, and had been made a tool of 
tp bring about much unpleasantness, came out 
boldly, apologized for her sHare in the business, 
and went about into society, proclaiming Mrs. 
Dormer's virtues, and menacing erery body 
with the loss of her own patronage,. if every 
atonement were not made to Marley House.'* 

*^ And what was her patronage worth ?** 
asked Dalston. 

'* Nothing, in itself, and a trifle less ; but she 
had tremendous influence with thdt ancient 
and fish-like nobleman, old Mazagon, who is the 
gieat Mumbo-Jumbo there, and gives all sorts 
of parties. Mrs. De Gully looks over bis lists, 
and she made a terrible example of one whole 
family, whom she caused the old boy to strike out, 
for crime and misdemeanor against tho Dor- 



mers. 
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'* Not that large female, with the two dread- 
fttl daughters ?" asked Penguin. 

''No,** said Mangles; *^that large female 



also behaved well. I am not exactly an evan- 
gelical person myself, but I am bound to hear 
witness to the fact, that when the class so called 
see their way to a duty, they ^ do it with their 
might,* as the motto of one of their head men 
says. • That large female's name is Bulliman, 
and I would not mention it if I had not some- 
thing to say to her credit. She made herseif 
master of the whole affair — " 

" She looks as if she was in the habit of mak- 
ing hersdf master in most cases, and notoriously, 
I believe, she does so in the case of the respecta- 
ble Bulliman," said Penguin. '* I got that bit 
of Naybury gossip." 

'* You are offensis sagax, Mr. Seigeant," said 
Mangles. " The large female «is the head of a 
society for talking scandal and making clothes 
for the poor. She summoned her parliament, 
informed them that they had all been quite 
wrong, herseif included, in thinking that there 
was any thing against Mrs. Dorm er, and having 
thus performed her own penance, she intimated, 
it seems, in the peculiar dialeol; of the sect, I 
don't pretend to reproduce it, that she should 
consider any body in a very bad way who did 
noji call at Marley House. So, Mrs. De Gully for 
the worldlings, and Mrs. Bulliman for the pious, 
having come to the Dormer flag, you may say 
that it waves gallantly over Naybury.'* 

" And that mad young parson, that took too 
mnch wine, and talked about his soul,'* said Dal- 
ston, really and unaffectedly speaking respectful- 
ly of the two crimes. 

^* Ah I that's another business," said Mangles, 
'* and I don't profess to nnderstand it. Emest 
Dormer explained it to me in a way, but he did 
not care to talk about it much. That young 
parson was no more mad than you are, Doddy, 
though I make allowance for your astonishment 
at his venturing to say he had a soul — he did 
not, by the way, for he spoke of his child's soul, 
and bad books. Mr. Edward Grafton has suc- 
ceeded hisfatherin the rectory at Saxbury, and 
will probably marry an evangelical lady of riches, 
and go in for St. Calvin. It is less probable 
that I shall ask him here to dinner any more." 

" The father retires, I suppose," said Penguin. 
*"' I think I heard something of the sort." 

" You heard nothing of the sort, my dear Ser- 
geant, and you know quite well what you did 
hear. It has nothing to do with any of us, I be- 
lieve." 

" What's the good of being mysterious ?" said 
Henry Milwarden. 

"Well," said Mangles, "I teil you what. 
We all talk a little freely here, and that's right 
enough. But without certain knowledge, I 
mean to mention no names for the future. We 
have had a little too much ofthat sort of thing." 

**There's an ArcadianI" said Doddy Dal- 
ston. '* Points a moral and adoms a tale, and 
actually preaches in a smoking-room.'* 

*' He has some good reason for holding his 
toiigue in the present instance, " said Lannceston ; 
"so we'II let him shelter himself behind his 
pleasing moralities." 
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" I have no such reason,'* said Sergeant Pen- 
gnin. " I believe that the Rector of Saxbury 
has l)een compelled to break np bis home and 
leave the coantiy, in conseqaenoe of embarrass- 
mentfl occasioned by early indiscretions.*' 

' ^ He was a tutor at Cambridge, " said Lannce- 
ston, '* bat had left a long time before I went 
there, bat I remembered his name, and there was 
an ugly story still sticking to it, which, foUow- 
ing the lead of Samuel, henceforth Solomon 
Hangles, I shall not repeat, bat I convey my 
meaning to sundry ears when I say that few 
things on the English stage are more effectlve 
than the water cave in the CoUeen Bawn/* ' 

'^Toar memory is not bad,"' said Manglcs, 
** but the family were friends of mine, in a sense, 
and he has paid bitterly for any thing done 
years ago." 

" Well, I must say," saidCharley Launceston, 
'Uhat I am awfally pleased at what we have 
lieard. All the scandal and rubbish has been 
cleared away, and Emest Dormer and Mrs. Emest 
are exactly wl^re they ought to be, and I wish 
lie would come into this room and be congratn- 
lated.'* 

'* He would not wish that," said Walter (la- 
trobe. ** But we*ll get up a jolly house dinner 
for him the first time he comes to town/* 

'' And nobody shall say any thing about sonls, 
out of regard for Baiston," said Mangles. 

** And no Greek shall be quoted, for the sakQ 
of Tommy Alford,** Said Milwarden. 

'* And no names shall be mentioned, as a 
homage to Mangles,'' said Doddy Dalston. 

'^ And Horace Clyde shall be asked because 
he won*t come," said Tom Alford. 

"Beg your pardon,*' said Fenguin, **he will 
come. A change has come over the spirit of 
his dream, whatever that means, — but the fact is 
he has lost all his money, and isn*t half the hum- 
bug he was* While he was saving and thriving 
he was as mean as a foreigner — all foreigners are 
mean, yoa know, how can they help it, not being 
Englishmen ? — but now his tin has all dropped 
down a tin mine, he has got free-handed and jolly. 
I dined with him and five others here last week, 
and there was not a man at the table who eould 
do him ^ny good, or help his ugly wife on in 
societv." 

** She is nglv,'* said Rydon, humbly, " and 
she*s my cousin." 

" I beg your pardon a thousand times, my 
dear fellow," said the Sergeant. ** I could not 
know that. She is not at all like yon. But if you 
feel hurt, pray take your revenge, and abuse all 
my Cousins one after one according to seniority 
of age and priority of birth. It's no complimcnt 
to offer you the permission ; I do it myself with 
great freedom, especially at Christmas-time." 

" She is ugly,'* repeated Rydon, " but she 
has made him a very good wife, by tyrannizing 
over him with the ntmost rigor. He would 
have gone down a dozen times but for bis fear 
of her. It must have been without taking Hier 
ofders that he has lost this money. I shanH 
inquire," 



" Another conVert to the silent System," said 
Milwarden. 

" Yes, it will be a liv^ly place in time," said 
Baiston. '* Who will come and see Miss Com- 
wall as Endifmion t Her lunatic song to the moon 
is the best thing I ever heard." 

** Endymion was a person whom the moon, 
that is, Diana, feil in love with, Tom Alford," 
said Milwarden. **Did you ever hear of 
Keats?" 

** Course I have. Who was talking of him, 
here, in this room, the other night, and saying 
huw fond he^was of flogging the boys at Eton, 
when he was master ?" 

" Oh, Tommy Alford, Tommy Alford, Oh !" 
parodied Fenguin, amid the shout that went up. 

** He knows better," said Launceston. ** He 
wants to draw another bet. I thinlc 1*11 go with 
you, Baiston. Will you come, Walter ?** 

"No,** Said Walter. 

** Why, you used to be such a friend of the 
lady." 

** I am her friend still, but I have seen her 
do lunatic business mach better than she can 
do it in a burlesque, and Vvq had a part in it. 
I don't seem to care about the Imitation.*' 

"Our Walter speaks a trifle more bitterly 
than he is wont, and he never used to speak so 
of unprotected woman,'* said Milwarden. 

" Unprotected ! Tt is we who ought to be 
protected, ** said Walter Latro^e, Walking out of 
the room. 

" Another little mystery," said Fenguin. 

"Not quite," said Charley Launceston. 
"He's very mad about that girl having gone 
upon the stage, and though he isn*t rieh, as you 
heard and know, he offered her a lot of money 
to give up the engagement." 

"And 8hewouldn*t?" 

" Why, don't you see she is acting every 
night? No, that first round of applause settled 
her business, and Walter was requestedto mind 
his own.'* 

"But I don*t see why he should object," 
said Fenguin . * ' That is to say, unless — * * He 
stopped. 

"Nothing of that kind,"said Launceston, 
** and I don't expect to be believed when I teil 
you the real reason. Mind, I would notbelieve 
it myself, if any body told it to me, and I am 
quite ready to hear you jeer it down. Only I 
know Walter Latrobe. He was ready tö make 
that sacrifice because he thought that Lucy ought 
t^ keep herseif in privacy, and not run the risk 
of giving anlioyance to Emest's wife by becom- 
ing talked about." 

" He must be mad, of course." 

"Don Quixote was mad, but, by Heaven, 
Fenguin, Bon Quixote was a gentleman, and 
Walter Latrobe's another." 

" Must have had a touch of snn-stroke in 'In- 
dia,*' said Alford. " Fut it all together— bis 
love of children, his objection to marry for money, 
and his wanting to take more care of a lady than 
her own husband would take — poor öld Walter : 
we shall hear something about him, some day/' 
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They did hear something about him one day. 
They heard that he was in a steamer in the 
Mediterranean, and that a child on board sprang 
from its mother's arms, and went over a bulwark. 
They heard thiat before the mother'g shriek had 
ceased, Walter Latrobe was in the water, and 
that the baby was saved — bat that the Taliant, 
loving, high-natured soldier received ablow from 
the paddle-wheel. He was gonewhere the chil- 
dren all smile, yet may have been the gladder 
for bis Coming. 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 



CONJUOIÜM. 



To the eyes of the world, and to their own 
hearts, Ernest and Magdalen seemed to have 
vanquished all enemies, including the deadliest 
of all, the menaced estrangement of aifection. 

It is pleasant to leave them happy — or with 
their happiness bat slightly dimmed by thewith- 
holding of that which one of them had looked 
for. with those sweetest yet strängest of hopes and 
fears4hat are known to early wifehood. It is 
pleasant to leave them thas — all doubts, all secrets 
done away, and each fuUy conscioos of the other's 
loYe. ^ 

Assuredly their reunion was not one of those 
merely sensible and decoroasarrangements which 
are adopted in parsuance of the excellent ad vice 
of firiends, when there has been a misunderstand- 
ing, but neither party has any particular change 

• to make — arrangements of which friends say, 
and with perfect propriety, that a better coarse 
could not have been taken, that the husband and 
wife have really asincere liking for one another, 
that the nine days' talk will soon bo over, and 
that they shoald soon begin to give little dinners. 
Let no slighting word be said of that worshipful 
British goddess, Common Sense. She is a bit 
of a Fagan deity, but her adorers manage to be- 

• have themselves so well, and to seera so content, 
that he who would pluck doWn her altar had best 
be snre that he can offer us a loftier cult. 

After all| men and women do not want many 
scenes in the course of their lives. Some are 
never called upon the stage for active drama at 
all, bat do their duty behind the canvas, and in 
the flies and in the wardrobe, and they are very 
comfortable. But most of us have a part to play 
once or twice. Still^ we do not live for the sake 
of a few spasmodic conversations, a Start or so, 
and a painful Situation. The earlier in our 
history that we can get over these things, the 
better, as they will make less mark on our fu- 
ture. 

Taking the case of husband and wife from the 
Philistine point of view, it is not a great deal 
that either demands from the other. Given the 
accessories, the accnstomed living, the income 
inherited or eamed with ordinary exertion (pov- 
erty is somebody's crime, and we speak of re- 
spectable persons), what does tho wife require 
from the husband ? 



The courtesies of a gentleman — a man has no 
right.to behave worse to a lady because she is bis 
wife than he wouid to another — liberality in 
money matters, as much interference in house- 
hold aflairs as she desires, and no more — free- 
dom to choose her own friends and make her own 
engagements, provided she commits no mistakes, 
against which she has a title to expect him to 
warn her — enough morality to make it utterly 
impossible for her to State that he is immoral — 
and, if she be a little exacting, a general desire 
to please her, and to be pleased by her; but 
though temper must be taught to comply with 
these conditions, some allowance must be made 
for temperament. There is a model hus- 
band. 

He is so good that he is entitled to ask some- 
thing more of bis wife than her acceptance of 
bis name, house and income. 

The courtesies of a lady — a woman has no 
right to behave worse to a gentleman because he 
is her husband than she would to another — rea- 
sonable economy, or at all events, open d^mand 
of money vote, no secret extravagance ; — isuch 
control of the household as secures him good 
dinners — admirable ones for his friends — and 
respectful servants; — sufficient self-command 
not to grow sentimental when any other gentle- 
man than himself, any officer, tenor, oriental 
traveler, or other Peril becomes tender — an in- 
stinctive knowledge of the persons to be avoided 
and not-at-homed — a willingness to listen when 
he has any thing to say, and as much of the 
caressing manner, in private, as is acceptable, and 
in good taste. There is a model wife. 

Much of those requirements, in both cases, is 
negative. Certainly it is so. Seven out of the 
ten commandments are negative. It would be 
a very good world indeed, if people would only 
leave off doing the things they ought not to do, 
and leave the other graces to foUow in their prop- 
er places. 

But a great deal of the above is positive, and 
it represents, not the scenes and situations of 
life, but long years. Let us rather say long days, 
of which the years are made up. Long eveuings, 
when it is not well that man and woman shonld 
sit moodily gazing at one another, and thinki'ng 
how much pleasanter some other companion — 
perhaps a certain companion — would be, and 
wondering why they married. Long journeys, 
when we are hunting for pleasure, and when it is 
not well to destroy it by showing want of interest 
in each other and in what interests the other. 
And it represents, too, what should be abidingly 
present, a desire that during the long partnership 
there shall be no grievances smouldering, no se- 
crets festering, no injuries waiting to be repaid 
in kind. If we get all that is set out above, we 
find much merit, much self-command, much of 
homage to our goddess. Common Sense. 

You have no right to look for. all that, or 
much of it, in the hero or heroine of the novel, 
but do you get any thing that is much better ? 
The anti-Philistine will answer with an indig- 
nant yes, but let us see. 
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Given that we marrj to be comfortable, and 
not to be all oar lifo recoUecting, posing, atti- 
tadinizing, antagonizing, sjmpathizing, forgir- 
ing and forgetting, a Bort of lifo that must great- 
I7 expedite oar ezecutor's receipt of oor assar- 
anoes upon it. 

What kind of comfortableness will tbere be 
ia the society of a gentleman who has had 
splendid passions for other ladies, single and 
married, and whom you, Madam, won at last, 
simply because your innocent manner and gen- 
tle voice soothed him at the instant that he was 
writhing nnder the faithlessness of that dark 
flashing-eyed beantj who, having promised to 
elope with him, eloped instead with the Italian 
marqnis ? You came as a healer, and 70U were 
yery sweet, and you pretended not to ander- 
stand bis nanghtiness, and 70a are bis wife. 
Bat he was not thinking of 70a the other night 
in Paris, at the opera, when Norma was going 
on, and the marchioness was in a box opposite. 
The7 will meet in 80ciet7 one of these da78, and 
then thej will not talk abont 700, and 70ur ba- 
bies. All read yer7 delightfall7 at the end of 
the noTel, and we feit quite hol7 as he led 70a 
oat into the starlight, and luoking down on 
7oar loYel7 «ptamed face, said that exqaisite 
thing oat of Owen Meredith; bat at home, 
Madam, when 70a and he have dined alone, 
and 70a have the headache and he is tired and 
cross, and does not like the agenfs letter aboat 
the Coming election — ^that splendid creatare of 
passion will not be the right man in the right 
place. 

And, Sir, that is a glorioas woman whom 70a 
have won, and her ample brow (a mistake how- 
eyer)is saperb, and herhead is noble, and the fire 
which leaped into those magnificent e7es, and 
the gushing roll of that mosical yoice teil of a 
thoasand secrets to be revealed onl7 to him at 
whose feet she has hambl7 laid her heart. 
Nor will that wild ciy with which she took 70a 
to her feverish bosom in the moonlight pass 
from 70ur recollection. Bat wait tili 70a get 
the gout, or some less aristocratic complaint, 
let as sa7 the inflaenza, and it makes 70a deaf 
and peeyish. Moreover, though 70a are agood 
deal of a hero now, and 70a stemty smote that 
half-tips7, gigantic peer who insnlted her, and 
made him reel down bis ancestral stairs, 70a 
have a tendenc7topnrsine8s, and will be addict- 
ed to eas7-chairs, and to think ithat the glori- 
oas woman might begin to take 7oar homage 
for granted, and read Bnckle instead of gazing 
on Yacanc7. Yon will find that yoice has got 
some harsh notes in^it. And while 70a are 
checking 7oar wine bill, that glorioas woman 
ma7 be thinking 7on a yer7 commonplace per- 
son, and making allowances for the gigantic 
peer, who was capable of a fierceness of adora- 
tion of which 70a neyer had an idea. 

The Philistines ma7 haye the best of it, after 
all. Intense enjo7ment is to be had ont of 
** the crowded hoar," bat the long life of hoars 
in which the 8ixt7 minntes are not crowded, 
bat go on in orderl7 and dall fashion tili the 



next hoar relieyes gaard, is what the philosoph- 
ic noyelist has to proyide for. He should ei- 
ther kill bis people — and this the publishersobject 
to — or he shoald giye them a reasonable chance 
of liying happity. 

Onr Ernest and Magdalen haye to take their 
chances, and all those chances are not good. 
He had thought that he loyed before he knew 
her, bat it had been made yeiy clear to him 
that he had not, and he will not be distnrbed b7 
an7 thing about bis heart. We haye tried to 
assnre oarselyes also that he will not be depriyed 
of that sedaloas attention to man's wishes and 
comforts which — for reasons — is not unfreqaent- 
I7 bestowed in the Hat, and which is sometimes 
missed in the Hoase. Bat there have lieen dis- 
turbing elements in the atmospheres in which 
both haye liyed. Lackil7 the two have neyer 
met and exchanged nnkindnesses, there are no 
bitter words to pretend to forget, words that 
ma7 be frozen np like those seized b7 Pantagru- 
el, bat just the sort that is likel7 to explode, as 
did bis, upon the domestic hearth. This is 
good for those two, and it is good too that Mag- 
dalen has a sweet temper. 

We ma7 fairl7 hope that the7 will be happ7. 

Magdalen deseryes to be so, for if she has 
faults, be7ond that nnfortunate snperstitious 
idea, learned from those Papists, that we are 
bound to forgiye our enemies, persecutors and 
slanderers, and try to tum their hearts, those 
faults haye 7et to be detected. 

We do not sa7 for a moment that Ernest de- 
seryes to be happ7. To sa7 so would be to 
make this an Immoral book. He had lived an* 
evil life, and he married without mach loye for 
bis wife. Bat xaost men are mach better off 
than the7 ought to be, and then, if he makes 
our darling Magdalen happ7, we incline to for- 
giye bis earl7 errors. Should she ever suc'ceed 
in teachinghim a littlereligion, it is not impos- 
sible that he ma7 anderstand her better than he 
does now, in spite of all bis belief and protesta- 
tions. As it is, he goes to chnrch with her — 
freqaentl7. We can hardl7 leaye them with a 
more satisfactoiy annonncement. 

« 

The Club Chorus has sayed ns the necessit7 
of adopting the old-fashioned bat not disagreea- 
ble course of mentioning what has become of 
seyeral of the persons who haye grouped them- 
selyes, at greater or less distance, around onr 
70ung friends, bat there ma7 be two or three of 
whom a few words ma7 be said. 

Mrs. De Gall7, whom we said that nobod7 was 
to like, because she was not a good person, show- 
ed, as has been alread7 reported, that she had 
some good instincts in her. The discoyeiy that 
she had been showing ciyilit7 to the person who 
had induced her brother to engagc her in an nn- 
worth7 seryice, had so incensed her, that for 
once in her life she postponed a pleasnre to what 
she thought a dat7, and instead of driying direct 
to Lord Mazagon's that da7, she went off to a 
railwa7 Station, not that at Na7bar7, and sent 
up a telegram to Henry Wigram, informing him. 
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with a wonderful expenditare of words, that his 
friend had been with her and was at Marley 
House. The resalt of this act of devotion od 
her part was twofold. Wigram, not altogether 
sorry to be able'to do onedecent thing, sentno- 
tice to Sergeant Pengnin. And Mrs. De Gully 
missed Lord Mazagon*s lunch. We know what 
Pengnin dld, bat it maj be interesting to know 
that Lord Mazagon, who is the kindest of good- 
for-hothing old noblemen, made. ample amends 
to her, by ordering a special refection, and by 
superintending it himself, and that Mrs. De Gnl- 
ly, flashed with the sense of self-saciifice, made 
herseif so ezceptionally delightfnl, that his lord- 
ship left it in no degree doubtful to her that 
when she brought him news that the nnworthy 
Captain De Gully lay with his last alicu in- 
scribed above him, the peerage should receive a 
new and beautiful omament. Possibly Henry 
Wigram decided on a joumey to Nice with some 
idea that his sister s interests might be thereby 
promoted. The Captain had been heard of as 
rery mach down indeed, and doing rascal serr- 
ice at certain gambling-hoases in Marseilles. 
It wonld be anbrother-in-lawish not to fumish 
him with the means of obtaining as mach cognac 
as might be good for the interests of society. 
Bat Wigram said nothing of this to Julia, and 
it is mentioned only to show that a good ac- 
tion is probably aboat to receive an early re- 
ward. 

It is hard to jnstify by any of the more ordi- 
nary rules of human nature the course which at 
the last moment was adopted by Mrs. Sullage at 
the Bectory of Saxbury. She had pushed her 
revenge to the point of bringing the Bector to 
rqin, and making it necessary for him to endeav- 
or to fly the coantry, and then she had stepped 
in and preventßd the sacrifice by which Edward 
Grafton had sought to assist his parents. The 
natural, or shall we say the dramatic event to 
foUow would be the Bector's despair and perhaps 
äuicide, and a rery excellent Sensation efibct 
might have been got out of a terrible Situation 
— the mother shrieking before a locked door, 
and calling to her son to stand out of the way 
of a thin red stream that trickled from ander it. 
Bat the &ct was not so. Mrs. Sullage was not 
entirely utiwomaned. For the Bector himself,. 
she wonld have had neither forgiyeness nor mer- 
cy, but the ardent love of Edward for his moth- 
er had toached the hard heart, and his furious 
words to Mrs. Sullage herseif häd confirmed a 
regard only to be understood by those who have 
studied what are absurdly called the contradic- 
tions in woman's nature. Patient, enduring, 
faithful Mrs. Grafton refnsed to leyre her hus- 
band, and Mrs. Sullage called her adrersary, the 
lawyer, into counseL What instrnctions she 
gave him matters not, bat Mr. Abbott was soon 
able to announce to Mr. and Mrs. Grafton that 
he had discovered another way of raising some 
money, and that after aconple of yearsin retire- 
ment, he doubted not to be able to invite them 
home again to the Bectory. 

It WM harder work to bring about the union 

Y . 



between Edward Grafton and Miss Phoebe Bul- 
liman. 

Pboebe was not handsome, bat a clergyman 
should know better than to make the sacred and 
fypical alliance called marriage dependent on the 
accident of appearance ; nor is it a common fail- 
ing with the Anglican priest to do so, in circum- 
stances like those in qnestion. Bat Edward 
Grafton had memories which interfered with his 
worldly interests. Mrs. Sullage in rain deelared 
to him that the arrangement already spoken of 
should be conditional on his secaring the band 
of Phoebe. 

Then Mrs. Sullage showed her own band. 

Taking Edward into hiß own stady, and using 
dae precaution that his mother should not ap- 
proach to overhear his story, she rercalcd to him 
that she was fully acquainted with all that had 
passed between hin^ and the wretched old wom- 
an at the cottage — ^his first angry scene with 
Magdalen, his employing the spy upon Ernest 
Donner, and all his subsequent humiliations, in* 
cluding his last crnel interview with the poor 
young wife. 

** I have nothing to deny,** said Edward Graf- 
ton. " I have been mad. But I shall not remain 
here, uncertain who knows or does not know 
these accursed things. I shall ofier myself to 
the Church Missionary Society, and be sent away 
forever." 

** The missionaries are avenged !** said Mrs. 
Sullage. '*The man who wished that they 
were all eaten asks to be euroUed among 
them." 

Even Edward laughed a bot, fierc^ angry 
laiigh at the poetical justice that had come 
upon him. But recovering his bittemess, he 
said — 

** What was that hag to you ?" 

t' Mother,** said Mrs. Sullage, quietly. 

Edward sat sileotly, wondering what he wos 
to hear next, yet searcely caring. 

'* Tes, at sixteen she was my motlier. Bnt 
that doesn*t concem you. . She was my spy 
upon your hoose and those in it I might be 
away, but my interests were well looked after 
by that old creature, who never asked any 
thing ftt>m me but money, and who knew that 
I had nothing eise for her except hate. Has 
she not been trathful and faithfal ? You have 
pässed from her presence to mine, and little 
thought that j^pur stoiy had come to me first** 

*'And I have even sent her to the house — 
sent her to my mother.'* 

'^ Yes, often, and to me, though you did not 
know that. Bnt allow that I kept her ander 
good control, when even in her drink, and with 
yonr father roaring and raging at her like a 
bull of Bashan, she never dared to teil him what 
I had forbidden her to know.** 

''You had no such regard for me.*' 

"I had not then. I did not mnch care. 
Don't expect much forbearance from a woman 
who oould stand by and hear her mother bei- 
lowed down — see her thrust, helpless, into the 
road in a storm.** 
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** You teil me this for some reason." 

" Yes, that you may know exactly what you 
haye to expect if you refuse to obey me now. 
Marry Phoebe Bulliman, or every person in 
Naybury shall know your father's story and 
your own, and so shall your bishop, to say 
nothing of theChurch Missionary Society." 

Mrs. Sullage having shown her band — he 
threw up his cards. 

Had she proposed any one eise to him, any 
one of more attraction — pretty Fanny Buxton, 
or any pleasant creature — ^he woald perhaps 
have offered no resistance. But in the utter 
impossibility of his regarding Phoebe as a per- 
son to lore, or in any way to be ordinarily ten- 
der orer, the impossibility of the oifer was 
merged. He ofFered. 

Mrs. BuUiman ordered the false and profane 
priest from the honse, having previouisly point- 
ed out to him that he was but a money-hunter, 
addressing himself to an ugly girl because a 
beautiful one had rejected him, and he wanted 
camal riches. 

Mrs. BuUiman did nothing of the sort. That 
excellent woman considered soreral things, the 
iirst of which was that she had no yoice in the 
matter, for Phcebe was of age, and her father 
could do what he liked with his money. Next, 
she was a good mother, and was delighted that 
Phcebe should marry at all, an event which had 
not been among Uie Bulliman probabilities. 
Also she was pleased that the luck came to 
Phoebe and not to Sophia, who was a more 
cxemplary daughter, in a religioas point of 
view, but whose temper was shown to her 
mother in a persistently detestable way. Phoebe 
was her America — she had rebelled and thrown 
off allegiance, but was always doing kind things 
to her under protest. Sophia wacher Ireland 
— nominally loyal and sübmissive, but ever- 
more tronbling her with discontent and hard 
words. Lastly, Mrs. Bulliman, though so ex- 
ceedingly«good, was proud of an alliance with 
a good old family like that of the Rector of Sax- 
bury. Mrs. Bulliman, when consulted, gave a 
smiling consent, and even had the motherly 
feeling to increase her piain child's triumph, by 
saying— 

** Dear girl, your heart told you more truly 
than your mother what was in the ways of Prov- 
idence. I remember telling you, somewhat 
harshly, but I meant it for the J;>esf, that Mr. 
Grafton did not care for you. You had -read 
him better, my love.*' 

That was hypocrisy, if you like, but it was 
intended to put Phoebe at her ease, and to pre- 
vent her dwelling too much on the thought that 
her mother knew well why Edward came wooing. 

They were married, and Phoebe was happy. 
Her husband was certainly very undemonstrative 
in his affection, but Phoehe* Grafton had not 
been rauch in the way of love-makers, and was 
])erfectly satisfied. Mrs. Bulliman has been 
heard to say something about the dignity ofa 
grandmother. 

More to the pnrposc is it — more at least in 



the interest of the parish of Saxbury, that Ed- 
ward Grafton, now at peace, is being a good 
deal weaned from worldliness. We have leam- 
ed that he had higher and nobler ideas of his 
Office than.those he could have gained from his 
father, but the young clergyman^s weakness of 
character and want of self-command led him 
into snares, and his conscience had no fair play 
amid the entanglements with which he had sur- 
rounded himself. Now that his lot was fixed, 
that he had little to fear, nothing to hope, he 
had leisure to think. And inasmueh as it was 
impossible for him to talk about loye to his 
wife, and as she was but moderately informed 
.in literature and the things appertaining, it oc- 
curred to him to talk to her on religion. Timid 
at first, for she greatly feared offen ding him with 
Dorcas dogmas, Phoebe, when she found him 
tolerant and interested, gently disclosed unto 
him the evangelical yiew of the highest snbjects, 
and gaye him much matter for reflection out of 
the treasury pf her well-trained theological 
mind. Ere long he became heartily«ashamed 
of the nonsense that he had talked to her in 
other days, but she was top good a wife to take 
the victory, and simply continued to offer him, * 
when permitted, her beliefs touching the un- 
known. So much effecr did she work that there 
was at one time danger of Edward Grafton*s be- 
coming most unduly Low Chnrch, and frater- 
nizing with the minister of an Ebenezer ; but 
])rovidentially his bishop, who really kept the 
eye of a vigilant over-looker on his diocese, 
came to Saxbury, and heard Edward preach. 
The fine yoice which he inherited, and the 
bishop*s compliments which it earned, kept the 
Reverend Mr. Grafton clerically-minded, and 
Phoebe, who instantly adored the bishop, re- 
solved that her husband should do nothing to 
interfere with bis lordship's yet more favorable 
notice. So Ebenezer was snubbed, but Ed- 
ward Grafton does good work. 

Mrs. Sullage was seen no more in Saxbury. 
Whether she was terribly shocked at the fate of 
the evil old woman whose child she was, is not 
on record, but she became a gainer by that 
event. The woman whose death had been false- 
ly reported by Dudley, and whose name the 
ficticious tombstone bore, was seized with a fit 
of remorse at haying cheated her old accom- 
plice in a dark deed wherewith Budley was 
mixed up, and on a real death-be4 bequeathed 
to Mrs. Sullage a large hoard of ill-gotten 
money. Mrs. Sullage was not fastidions, and 
she accepted the legacy. It was in part com- , 
posed of what had been withheld from Mrs. 
Faunt by t^eachery, and it was the price of 
complicity and secrecy in a fearful matter — ^yet 
the receiver clung to some rag of conscience, 
and perhaps did we know all about much con- 
science-money of which we daily read, we might 
have less surprise that this legacy was so 
prompted. Mrs. Sullage continues to instruct 
Mr. Abbott, and Edward, who, though growing 
decidedly pious, and not thinking money the 
main' chance, has leamed to consider that we 
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have no right to disregärd any earthly good 
thing, and has occasional hope that her ideas of 
restitution may be carried still further. He has 
arrived, bat bj diiferent means, at a similar be- 
lief, in reference to compensation, and the dnty 
of accepting it, as that of our darling at Marley 
House. 

One other person must be remember^d, and 
that is our friend Ameiica Vetch, the composer. 
He grows more and more jealous every day. 
The reason for this is one which would have a 
contrary effect with the majority of husbands, 
but the mind of Vetch inherits, from his orient- 
al ancestors, a snbtlety which materially assists 
him in his vocation of the self-tormentor. Mrs. 
Vetch is not growing more handsome, or more 
likely to attraet admirers. On the oontrary, 
her ample charms are becoming very mnch too 
ample, and the irreverent caricaturist, of whom 
Vetch was "so unduly afraid, has actually shown 
a picture of her which is not untrathful, bat 
wMch would justify Vetch in avenging himself 
on a fiend who could depict Lauristina as a 
Mrs. Daniel, Lambert. Mr. Vetch himself is 
not blind to his wife's loss of attractiveness, bat 
the lesson, he deduces from it is not that now 
Khe may safely be left to take care of herseif 
(which indeed she could always do) and that he 
need no longer see a deadly enemy in each of 
Her Majesty^s guardsmen, and all other constit- 

uents of the Gilded Youth of London. Vetch 

♦ 

refines, and urges that as Lauristina sees her 
charms decay,. and knows that she must expect 
Icss homage in future, she may in despair be 
ready to listen promptly to even careless vows, 
and to secure what passionate admiration she 
can wjille a chance is left. And so he watches 
the great fat thing more closely than ever, and 
makes himself miserable every day, and Lauris- 
tina knows it — knows that her hour of triumph 
outside her house is gone — but that inside it 
she can disturb one heart, if not with love, with 
something whose results amuse her amiable na- 
ture. As a certain small . lad, home from 
Rchool, when his big brothers and cousins were 
recounting their fights and valorous deeds, sud- 
denly and exultingly chirped out — 

" I can makö one boy cry !" 

Laurisfina's life makes the wojrthy fellow 
miserable, but her demise would make him so 
miserable also that his friends scarcely like to 
rejoice that Mrs. Vetch, having notbing the 
matter with her, has recently taken to homod- 
opathy. Meantime, and when he can address 
himself to his art, he composes very good mu- 
sic, and is at work on an oratorio to be called 
" Vashti," in which he hopes to touch his lady's 
imaginary heart by depicting the feelings of a 
good husband with an unkind wife, and he 
Insults his friends when they ask after Es- 
ther. 

Sir John Daw in the " Silent Woman" reso- 
lutely declares the King of Spain's Bible to be 
an author. Not regarding the Vivisector as a 
person, we may append a word touching that 
remarkable Journal, and yet not be accused 



of liqgering over our characters with that pater- 
nal fondness which is so intolerable to every body 
save one. The paper prospers well, and deserves 
to do so. It is one of the best of a class of 
Journals which indicate that the cultiyated 
mind in this country needs something more 
than had been supplied by joumalism. Until 
within the last few years the English news- 
papers have thought for the reader. They have 
done it honestly, brilliantly, and far better than 
the vast mass of readers could do it for them- 
selves, and it is mqst desirable that these should 
continue to be guided by their betters. Ama- 
teur thinkers usually come to grief, and at best 
are but amateurs. But the exceptional minds 
have demanded, in addition, a literature of in- 
ception and Suggestion, and a training-school 
for those who will either«openly or secretly in- 
fluence the destinies of those who believe them- 
selves guided by t\h talking sort. There is a 
thinking sbrt whose constituents are not ama- 
teurs, and throngh them and for them a new 
joumalistic dynasty has been founded. -It is no 
rival of the other ; on the contrary, they work 
harmoniously, the new being the complement of 
the old. B.oth will remain necessary to the high- 
er mind, while the ordinary mind will be amply 
and wholesomely provided for by one, the fear- 
less, truthful, scholarlyjoumalism which is assalt 
to the sea, and keeps society from becoming as 
^^ the gilded puddle the beasts would cough at." 
But the Vivisector and its cognati have other 
work to do, and that it is done, and done well, 
is shown in sundry catholic recognitions and sun- 
dry non-insular postulates which aVe already a 
religion lacking neither its priests nor — in a sense 
— its sacrifices. Glorious as have been the tri- 
umphs of physical engineering, they have had to 
deal with nö difficulties like the abysses, the 
chasms, the fierce currents which the intellect> 
ual engineers are bridging ; and if as yet, to the 
vulgär eye, many a bridge of theirs may seem 
but as AI Sirat, they know better things and glide 
fearlessly on. They ask nö plaudit, no puff, they 
present one another with no testimonials, except 
at times a solved problem that condenses the 
faith or scepticism of a Century, and they would 
know that they were losing strength if they found 
themselves becoming populär. But the poets 
have worked and gone, and these are their suc- 
cessors, these true Makers. In the eventide there 
shall be light.« 

Much too wise in their generation, however, 
are the owners of the Vivisector to make their 
daily bread dependent on the support of wise men 
only. . They have not leamed arithmetic to make 
that blunder. They do not affect a plenary In- 
spiration. Those who would cossult the higher 
, Oracles may do so in the Vivisector* s columns, but 
there is also plenty of very good every-day 
preaching for a worshiper with an easy-sitting 
creed. In fact it is esteemed one of the very 
cleverest of Journals by thousands who invariably 
pass over the articles which place it among the 
Makers. Whereby, the owners are clothed iii 
purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously 
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every daj, and yet they are doing more for Laz- 
arus than he or his reviler wots of. Some of iib, 
who have perhaps looked doubtfally and listen- 
ed moodily on evil which foroes itself on eye 
and ear, and haye feit that ** bnt to think is to 



be fiill of sorrow/* have been helped bj the 
writers of this school to maintain the belief that 
a day will dawn in which this Lazaras of a world 
will hear tt^e words of power that came to the 
brother of ^er who sat still in the honse. 




THE END. 
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